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[DEATH OP OSNKRAL HR OROKOK CATHOART.] 


j ADDRESS profits shall bo devoted to the purposes of that benevolent 

! -.I.. exchequer. Tho idea has had its origin in that practical 

I Ihis Journal has boon established with the view of feeling of sympathy for tho British soldier which, wo 
| benciittmg the Patriotic Fund, it being intended that, rejoice to think, is co-extensive with the limits of tho 
during the continuance of the war, the whole of the empire he so valiantly defends. That it should be so is 
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i| alike honourable to the heart aud understanding of tho 
] i nation : since, not only dues it argue au intelligent appreci- 
|j ation of tlio soldier’s relation to the State, but also testifies 
I; to that sense of moral rectitude which prompts us to 
; | requite, his services l>y means more effective, than words, 
j; At all periods of tho world’s history, the claim of the 
. |i soldier upon the friendship of his country has, in civilised 
'! communities, been unhesitatingly admitted. Nor has tliis 
claim I teen interpreted in a purely personal sense as refer- 
Ijing to the soldier only;'it has also been held to include 
j all such members of his humble household as, allied to 
j him, whether liy blood or marriage, were dependent on 
him for support. The principle was fully recognised in 
ancient times. Tho Athenians received the wives and 
children of slain soldiers into the tutelage of the State, and 
deemed it the first duty of citizenship to provide for those, 

I whom a zeal for tho commonwealth had deprived of their 
| legitimate protectors. The soldier carried this thought 
l| with him into the battle-field, and in the hour of mortal 
I j conflict fought none the legs valiantly for the confidence 
| it. inspired, that even though he should fall, those who 
j were dearest to him ou earth wonld not be forsaken. 

| Indeed tho moral grandeur of his sacrifice and the dignified 
i attitude that that man was sure to assume in history, who 
laid down his lite in tho cause of his fatherland, were in 
themselves sufficient to avert from his family such a mis¬ 
fortune, and from his country such a reproach. No 
] dignity was comparable to his who sealed with his blood 
i the covenant of his fidelity to the land that bore him. 

| It is not easy to imagine bow any man's clahn upon 
j our gratitude can be paramount to Ids who not only pro¬ 
tects onr life at the cost of his own, but insures to us that 
exemption from aggression, or, in a word, that liberty 
j without which life were not worth the acceptance of an 
] | intelligent being. If he survive tint perilous ex peri- 
I j incut, let us wreath for him tut unfading garland, and 
{i reserve for him the richest honours in our gift; if he fall 
J | in the heroic attempt, how otherwise may we attest our 
j gratitude than by planting on lus grave the laurel we had 
j designed for his brow, and throwing the shield of parental 
I solicitude, around those who saw In him, not only their 
country’s champion, but their own personal protector— 
the author of their earthly being, or the partner of their 
domestic destinies. The soldier is under a chivalrous 
mut rod. with Ids country to cherish and protect her to 
‘•the last gasp of truth and loyalty;" but his country 
has also a sacred contract to perform in his regard. 
Patriotism exacts from the soldier a bitter tribute— 
death; from the citizen a loss glorious but not less 
valuable service—beneficence. And it appears to us 

that the citizen’s obligation is imperative in the degree 
that the eauso the soldier defends is holy, aud his defence 
of it heroic. Assuming this to be no, there never was a 
j! l>eriod when the claims of the British soldier were more 
ij urgent and inevitable than at the present moment, for 


^ i i 

Eurois! has pronounced this to be a just, honourable, and j 
necessary war; and all nations are of uecord in praising 1 
the chivalry with which the allied armies have conducted ■ 
it. Tho soldiers of Franco aud Englnnd have moro than I 
upheld the traditional roiiown of their arms, aud their. 
heroism will endure comparison with the most famous 
conflicts of antiquity. Not (!annn\ not Thrasyinemis, not! 
Thcrmopylfr itself, has witnessed deeds of more heroic j 
daring, scenes of more romantic gallantry, than those which, 
have shed the, lustre of mi undying glory on the banks of 
the Alma, the valley of Balakhiva, and the crimsoned cl ill's' 
of lukcrmaiui. To make adequate provision for the main¬ 
tenance of the families of onr killed and wounded soldiers, 
by means of a (State endow incut, would lm altogether out ! j 
of the question; and, even though the thing were possible, [j 
it would be a reproach to any country to satisfy, in such q 
a manner, a claim to wbieJi her national honour is com- ’’ 
nutted. Justice and honour are alike concerned in this,; 
matter; ami nothing, surely, could he more abhorrent to ! 
the honest pride of an Englishman, than that that should 
lie exacted as a tax which he is willing to present as the 
free and unhidden offering of a grateful and generous 
heart. Morey has no legitimate connection with machinery, j 
It fulleth “like the gentle dew from Heaven,” uml so, : 
fulling, refreshes, exhilirates, and delights, but never ! 
does it eonni with less of blessing to its recipient than 
whetrit is pumped at him with the piston of parliament, .1 
through tho hose of taxation, (sensible of this truth, j 
tho English people have engaged in a movement. 
which, though it hns tho grace and dignity which j 
the sanction of the Sovkukwn .is so well calculated ! 

i 1 

to bestow, is yet a great effort of voluntary benevolence, 
springing spontaneously from the heart of the nation, and ;j 
deriving nothing either of authority or regulation from' j 
the Legislature. The benevolent ingenuity of the country 1 
is everywhere busy with expedients to promote the success '< 
of the undertaking, and ifftas occurred to the. originators j 
or this journal, that the establishment of a weekly j 
periodical whose entire profits shall be devoted to tlu j 
Patriotic Fund, would afford to a large class of the public 
au easy, frequent, and inexpensive, but at the same time, 
very effective opportunity for testifying their sympathy in 
so noble a cause. It is with this purpose that, tfiu 
“ Patriotic Fund Journal” is now established: and 
with a view to the satisfaction of the public, it is promised 
that an auditor shall be appointed to report tlm results of 
the weekly sales to die Royal Commissioners, whose j 
receipts for the amonnts paid to the Fund shall be pub¬ 
lished at short intervals. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to add, that the 
“ Journal” shall be conducted with spirit and talenl, 
and that no labour shall lie spared lo achieve for if such 
a literary character as may give it other claims to con¬ 
sideration, besides those for -which it is indebted lo the 
excellence of its intention. 
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Jj INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

;i iikatii of uenekal siu ueokck catiicakt. 

! The prowess of the Allied troupe iu the East, ho 

I remarkable in every contest, was never shewn in a 
j more glorioiw and decisive mamier than at Inkeuxanx— 
| a name that will be associated in the annals of fame with 
|{ the most distin^nished battles in ancient or modern 

II warfare. All oar readers are acquainted with tlui 
j i stirring incidents of that eventful day, the 5th of 
j; Nor ember, when through the gloom of a dump and 
: misty Sabbath morning, 50,000 Russians advanced with 
| guns and ammunition csirls to a position in front of the 

j j right wing of the British army, and were received with 
| j that cool and determined courage which has won lor the 
'j British soldier imperishable renown. Tlio battle of 
j lukermumi, it lias been justly observed, “admits of no 
p description. It was a series of dreadful deeds of daring, 

| of sanguinary hand-to-hand lights, of despairing rallies, 

| of desjHTate assaults—iu glens and vallies, in brushwood 
glades and remote dells, hidden from all hnmau eves, and 
; j from which the conquerors, Russian or British, issued 
: only to engage fresh fix's, until our old supremacy, so 
! j rudely assailed, was triumphantly asserted, and the 
Imitations of (lie Osar gavo way before our steady 
courage and the chivalrous tiro of France.’’ Passing 
‘lover the details of the conflict in which the bravo Colonel 
i, (iainbier was severely wounded, we would allude, more 
' particularly, to the event which our artist has selected 
1 for Ins subject, the death of the heroic and excellent 
'ithueral Catheart. 


of the church of Kethearf, iu tllh monastery of Paisley, in 
the year 1178. From this Rcinaldiis lineally descended 
Sir Alan Catheart, w hose v ulonr at the battle of Londoun 
llill, in 1807, is thus recorded:— 

“A knight Hint then wa. in his rout, 

Wortliy and wight, stalwart amt stout, 

('mirtemm xml fail, an,l ol g.ssl fame, 

Sir AJan I'athcart nas his name.” 

The Cathcarts have lor a long period lwen distinguished 
in arms. Alan, the third Lord I’athcart, was killed at the 
battle of l’iukie, iu 1547. Charles, (lie eighth baron, 
distinguished himself as a military olliccr iu 1715, 
particularly at the battle of SbcrrifTniiiir. Lortl Cuthnart, 
who served ns aide-de-camp to the Dnkt'of Cumberland, at 
the battlo of Fontenoy, 1705; and the father of the hero 
of Inkermann, William Shaw, tenth liaron, who was 
ap]K>inted comniandur-iu-chit>f of the expedition to Copen¬ 
hagen, and was rewarded on bis return liy the honour 
of the British jieerage, and who was advanced, iu 1818, 
to tlio dignity of Earl Cathrart. 

The Hon, Sir George Cathrart served in the eainpaigns 
of 1813 and 1814 in Germany, ns aide-de-camp to Lord 
Catheart, and was engaged at Lntxen on the 3rd of May; 
Rantxcu, 20th and 21st May; Ih-esden, 28th August; 
Leijisic, 16th, 18th and I Ittli October, 1813. Brieime, 
1st February ; Bar-sur-Anbe, Areis, 21st March ; and 
Fero Cham]mnoise, 25th March, 1814. Served also in the 
campaign of 1815, as nidu-de-emnp to the Duke of 
Wellington, and was present at (he battles of Quntre- 
Bras and Waterloo. 


b Sir George, seeing his men massacred by the fire of a 
1 large column of Russian infantry which was onttlanking 
them, while ]tortious of tlio various regiments coiiqxising 
i Giis dbision were maintaining an unequal struggle with 

I an overwhelming force, rode down into the ravine in 
lUihich they wero engaged, to rally them. Ho perceived 

I I at. the same time that the Russians had actually gained 
possession of a portion of the hill in rear of one flank of 
liis division, lmt still his stout heart never failed him for 

: a moment, lie rode at their head encouraging them, 

: i anti when a cry arose that the ammunition was failing, 
.'lie said coolly, “Have you not got your bayonets?” As 
j; he led on his men, it was observed that another body of 
ijmeii had gained the top of the hill behind ihera on the 
1 1 right, but it was impossible to tell whether they were 
j!friends or foes. A dreadful volley was jxmred into our 


scattered regiments. Sir George cheered them and led 


!j them buck up the hill, but a flight of bullets passed where 


| j he rode, and ho fell from his horse close to the Russian 
ij columns. Tlio men had to fight their way through a 
j j host of enemies, and lost fearfully. They wero surrounded 


ami bayimettod on all sides, and won their desperate way 
up the hill, with diminished ranks, and the loss of near 
5<)0 men. Sir George Cathcart’s body was afterwards 
1 1 recovered, with a bullet wound in the head and three 
!; bayonet wounds in the laxly. 

,! Thus perished, on the Held of glory, one of the noblest 
! men that ever graced the annals of their country. A 
j grateful nation will never forget the sorrowful eiremn- 
j stances attending the warrior's death, anil, amidst 
I the thanksgiving for so signal a victory, the name 
i of General Sir George Catheart will be mentioned with 
affectionate respect and admiration. 


The family of Catheart is of great aatiqnity: Reinaldus 
de Kethearf. appears a subscribing witness to a grant by 
Alan, the son of Walter Dapifox Regis, of tlio patronage 


Tllli AllSKNT BRAVE. 

Tell them hrwzw, swiftly flviug 
Tg that far-off Kasieni land— 

lOnciland \u*op.s Midi bravo non dying, 
I'rouJol her heroic hand I 

Toll them Paine twines wreaths of glory, 
For t Ik* warrior's dauntless brow, 

And narrates in deathless M.ur\, 

All the in'! bn*«s suffring now. 

Da vs of battlo ; nigbfs m» weary; 
fIuugor, thirst, nnd biting cold ; 

Through these watchful nights so drear\—. 
Thought** of home, though deep, untold! 

Tell them breezes, swiftly hying— 

Tell them loving hearts are Jirre, 

Wat el dug, longing, hoping, sighing,— 

Lot thla thought llieir vigils cheer— 

That the Sabbath bells are ringing, 
fn their »»wn green native land ; 

While, from every heart are springing. 
Prayers for that devoted bund! 

Or. afi sets the sun in glory, 

Far behind the boist’rous wht, 

Maiden’s fondly heed the story, # 
Trembling for the absent brave! 

Tell them Hojie the barb is steering— 

Tell them aiieeour'n nigh at, band!— 

Days am dawning bright and cheering 
Oorafort from their native land! 


At the battle of Inkertnami, u sergeant in one oftlieKnglwh regi¬ 
ments found himself by accident tor a short time al mo m advance, 
lie was immediately beset by live Russians, lie shot cue, lmynnetred 
another, ami foil before the attack of the other three. They hud given 
him live wounds, when lie felt a burse's near bis head. The 
Russians fled, he jumped up ns he could, and lound himself dragged 
upon the horso and being carried to t he rear for some 200 yards. 
When in safet\yhis j»reservor, n Frennh officer, took his hand, kiwed 
it. left him and returned to tlio front. That sergi-ant said, he would 
give a great deal to know mho the general officer was that rescued 
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T1IE FAT ltl OTIC 


WHY I TOOK THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 
Time has not Bonus wrinkles in my forehead, and strewn 
my head with some white liairs, since that cheerless 
December night, when thinking myself the most unhappy 
of mankind, and believing myself, in my foolish thought, 
to be persecuted by fate beyond all hope of remedy, 1 
left my house and home and all that knew me, or were 
dear to me on earth, with the resolution to go and be a 
soldier, and get killed upon some battle-field. Let ns 
gather to-night mind the winter-fire; and while the 
talk of war, of high heroic deeds, and hardships nobly 
bonne, rings in our ears, we will call up the ghosts of 
those days to tell the story of my mildier-lifc. 

The glowing ashes, as 1 sit musing and looking into 
them, are full of images and shadows of those times; but 
brighter and clearer in my mind’s eye is the picture of 
that quiet home where 1 spent my childhood. It is an 
ancient but well-preserved house, beside an antique, 
sculptured gateway in a cathedral city. It is, in feet, 
within the cathedral close—as trim, nnd neat, and quiet 
as itself. A sycamore stands before the door, and throws 
a shade upon tiro house, and on the pubblcd footway in 
the heat of the day. Over our window is a blaek bust 
of Homer with a hand across Ids hair, and largu blind 
eyelialls which frightened me to look at when 1 was a 
child: underneath this are the words “ Luke Pennington, 
Hooksellerand through the small well-polished window- 
lauies you see the hacks of folio volumes—most in antique 
binding—standing in their shelves. Who but a hook- 
seller, and a grave divinity bookseller, would have 
thought of setting up in business in that still ret rent? 
and who but such a grave and solitary man as my father 
would have thought of setting up there either as a 
bookseller or otherwise ? 

When I think of myself, living in the solemn shade of 
those old cathedral towers, stealing away to school at 
an old verger’s—also within the cathedral elose—where I 
sat among five other boys, sedate and qniet as myself, and 
everything else around us, every one of them looking older 
than he was, and all living on the sjiot, and belonging 
to jmrctits in some way connected with the cathedral— 
when I remember myself, a little later, sitting in my 
father’s shofi, gravely at work in labelling volumes or 
writing accounts, seeing but three or four customers all 
day, or watching the long bar of dnsty sunlight coining 
in at the door and creeping up the walls, making the 
faded gilt upon the book grow bright, and new again— 
when 1 think what a meek, quiet, inoffensive youth such 
a life had made me, 1 wonder how 1 could ever have 
looked likely enough to make a soldier, for any recruiting 
sergeant to risk a Queen’s bright shilling on sueh a jioor 
speculation. 

To tell the troth, I was an awkward, ungainly I toy—a 
queer, solemn, old-fashioned figure, that would have been 
quizzed, and stared at or ridiculed into something hetter, 
if I had not lived among people as odd, and nnconth as 
mysolf. I wore a waistcoat witli flaps, and a long-tailed 
coat, something like what was in fashion in the latter 
part of the last century. An aged barber, whom my 
father liked, nsed to cut my hair, leaving it very short 
i on the forehead, and very long at the sides, as you see in 
the portraits of boys of a hundred years ago. Such a 
dress was held to be a token of a quiet and obedient, 
spirit; and my lather and the people whom he knew 
were as revere in such matters as a colony of Quakers. 
Old church dignitaries, when they came to purchase 


n 

j 1 

lawks, viewed me aud my costume with an eye of favour, 1 
spoke well of me to my father, aud inwardly resolved to [ 
continue their imtronage to the son, whenever he might i 
die or give np business. So I grew np, happy to sit in a j 
corner and read when the labours of the day were over, 
or to take a solitary walk, or to retire in dull weather 
to a dull bedroom, there to practise solemn tunes upon, 
a Ante. | 

Now, all who have read the story of Cyrano nnd 
Jphigenia, in Dryden’s Fables, will guess that I fell in 
love, and so became changed, as most young men are 
who fall in love. And so I did; but the change was 
slow' and cost me many a pang as you shall hear. 

My schoolmaster, J alter. Low, had a daughter, whose 
name, was Margaret. Site was a pretty girl, but the I 
prim aud old-fashioned spirit of our people had fallen; 
upon her also. Her father, who was a widower like| 
mine, dressed her like the portrait of her grandmother,! 
taken when she was a pretty little girl. She managed.j 
his household, when a mere child, and did not mind her'! 
monotonous life; though I think she was naturally more I j 
cheerful than we wore. Her activity astonished me. amlil 
made me regard her with a kind of wonder. Hut. she” 
was shy, and spoke little. I have met her sometimes in j] 
the street, and she would pass me with a timid good j 
morning, and never raise her eyes from the ground. I 
was but a lad then, and was quite as timid in her!I 
presence as sho was in mine. I liked to Ik- in the I 
iionre, and would often stay there on a holvday, having 
some lessons to prepare: lint Margaret, rarely sjmko to 
me, or 1 to her. One day, however, i said to her (I ! 
had known her about two years thru):— J 

“Margaret.” i| 

She cleared her voice, and answered faintly, “ Yes.” ]j 
“Do you,” 1 asked, “do you like to hear any one play i 
the flute?” | 

« Yes, I think I do.” ! 

I hesitated awhile, thinking what 1 should sav nest; [ 
but not lieing able to decide njsm any thing. 1 held my \ 
tongue, like, a foolish fellow as 1 was. i had a faint wish I 
that she would rememlier that 1 played the flute, and j 
desire me to produce, it nnd play an nir to amuse her; | 
but. she said nothing and J went away. jj 

This unfortunate allusion to the flute, increased nurrni-jj 
barrnssment. I wished that I had never s|mkcn of it, or!; 
that, having s)K>kru of it, 1 should at least have, finished,! 
what 1 wished to say. Bnt the opportunity was gone, j 
and at the bottom of my faint, foolish heart, 1 felt as if: 
it. could never come again. Hilt one hot, summer alter- j 
noon, finding myself again alone with her, and bearing j 
through the open window the chanting of the chorister 
boys, who were practising in the cathedral, I ventured to 
say again, very faintly— I 

“ Margaret.” | 

She looked np from her work, nnd waited for me to go i 
on. . ! 

“Can you hear the chorister boys?" | 

“ I was listening to them,” replied Margaret. i 

“ Do yon like to hear them ?” ■ 

“Very mneh : 1 like all innsie.” j 

“ Would you like me, by aud bye, to play you some- J, 

tiling on the flute?” 

“ Very mneh, if yon will be so good,” replied Margaret.! 
When the choristers had ceased, ] dip|»nl my hand,! 
deep down in the pockets of my long-tailed coat, and i; 
pulled np, very awkwardly, and one by one, the pieces of; | 
my worn, yellow, cracked, ami string-bonnd flute, and j1 
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prepared, with much wetting of the joints, to fit them 
together. So Margaret, with a composed face, listened 
patiently, while I, comically screwing my tongue into the 
vent-hole, commenced a plaintive air, leaning against the 
door-post and with my legs crossed, in the manner of a 
poetical shepherd piping to his flock. Oh, that I had an 
artist’s skill to sketch that droll beginning of a boy’s 
courtship! 

Jabcz Low entered while 1 was playing, and, opening 
the door sharply, struck the flute by accident out of my 
hand, scattering it in pieces over die floor. Ho helped 
me to gather them up front under'tables and out-of-the- 
way places into which they had rolled, but Margaret did 
not smile throughout the whole scene. In spite of her 
education, she lmd, ut the bottom of her nature, a sense of 
the droll or ridiculous that must have caught something 
of the oddity of our proceedings; but she merely oflered 
to help us, and seemed really sorry for the interruption. 

How many times I dipped down into my long-tailed 
pocket, and brought up my sections of a flute, and wetted 
and screwed them together; how many dismal airs I 
played; liow often 1 listened with her to tnc chanting of 
tile choristers, beforo 1 Itcgau to Bus|>eut my boy’s {Mission, 
1 cannot tell, or try to tell, without laughing at myself. 

J had come to man’s estate; my fathur liad died, and 1 
had succeeded to liis business, and to some little property 
which 1m lmd left to myself and to my aunt, who lived 
with me. and assisted tne in the business. 1 might already 
havo been dreaming of marrying and settling, if 1 had 
been a lx>ld youth; but 1 was not a bold youth, and, as 
yet, I thought not of such tilings. As for Margaret Low, 
1 knew 1 liked her, and 1 thought she liked me, nud that 
she did not dislike my performances on thu flute; but 
seeing her constantly, it had novel’ struck me to speak to 
her of my affection. 

Uuo night, sitting with her and her father—for 1 
generally spent my evenings with them—she told nm that 
she was going to London, oil a visit to a relative. I 
have not forgotten how that sudden announcement affected 
me. I asked her how long she would be absent ? 

“ I do not know,” replied Margaret; and, as 1 thought, 
with unfeeling coolness. “ 1 may perha]>s stay there six 
months.” 

“ Hlie goes to bo. a companion for lior cousin,” inter¬ 
rupted Jabcz Low, with the same cold and unfeeling tone. 
“ My brother thinks it will make her more womanly.” 

“ Morn womanly!” 1 repeated dreamily. 

“ They say that to live awhile in Loudon will do mo 
good. 1 don’t know why,” said Margaret. 

“Nor do 1,” remarked 1. 

“ My niece pressed tor her to come,” cried Jabcz Low, 
“ and 1 can’t refuse her anything.” 

That was all I That wus the only explanation which 
they thought to give me of tile reason for onr separation. 
She was to deport on the third morning after; and I be¬ 
gan to grow very miserable, and to imagine accidents and 
misfortunes of all kimk. It would not interest any one 
to know tho silly things I thought and stud in those three 
days, nor what 1 whispered to her when we walked to¬ 
gether on the night liefore she started, under the sycamores 
nrUie cathedral-yard. Nor will 1 tell wliat site said in 
answer; for that is a secret which, even after many years, 
1 have no right to tell. We parted happy enough, I 
think, though 1 had little more than a half-promise of her 
affection. I pressed her to write to me from London, aud 
she consented. That was all; but it was a great stride 
for me to make, and it consoled mo for her absence. 


Many months—long wearisome months, 1 thought them 
—]Missed away. She had kept her promise, and had 
written to me at least one. letter for every five I scribbled 
at my desk among the books. The time drew near when, 
with a passion strengthened by long absence^ I was to 
meet her again—tlio time when my Ante, grown dry and 
dnsty with neglect, was to be screwed together once more, 
to please her, as 1 thought. Her cousin was to como 
with her, and I went to meet the coach upon a cold 
November-day. I walkod so far to meet them that, when 
the coach {Missed me, and they smiled and nodded at me 
from the window, I had to toil after them on foot. This 
made me half an hour behind, and, I dare say, made me 
look foolish enough in their oyes; but I thought nothing 
of that when Margaret shook my haud so cordially, and 
witli nothing of tho old timidity, and said how glad she 
was (o be ut home again; aud that it was kind indeed iu 
me to come so far to meet them. 

But Margaret was indeed much changed. Her dress 
was better and more fashionable, like that of her cousin. 
Her manner was not over-bold, but she was more lively 
than she hud lieen. She talked of London awl the sights 
die had seon there; she laughed with hur cousin, who 
was far more lively than die was, alxnit the thiiigs they 
had seen and the persons they had met, until I begun to 
feel as if 1 lielougeil to a different sphere from theirs. 
An unmeasurable distance seemed to havo been plaeed 
between her and me. 1 foil uneasy with them, and her 
cousin’s sly glances, beautiful as she was, and the power, 
so strange to me, which she possessed of ridiculing all 
things, made me dread her. It was rare that I found 
Morgarot alone now ; and when 1 did, a something in her 
tone and manner chilled mo—I believed that her cousin 
ridiculed mo behind my back, mid I began to bate her in 
my heart. I consulted Jabcz Low about it; but lie said 
ho could not control his daughter in such matters, or 
make her other than site was. 

I could not bear this. So after neglecting my flute 
and my business, and falling into a habit of wandering 
alxmttho town at night, or lingering near old Jabcz Low’s 
house, I resolved one evening to speak to Margaret 
seriously, and learn whether she still had uny love for 
me. 1’oor Margaret! I do not blame lier now', when 
1 remember what an awkward, eccentric fellow I must 
have seemed to her, if slio had learned to fool ashamed of 
me. Bnt that night 1 felt nothing but the coolness of 
her manner, and what scorned to me, her erne! indifference. 
My heart was too foil to speak much, but when I left 
her, bidding her a tremulous good night, it was with the 
determination never to see her any moro. 

AH that night, I lay awake rovolving many things in 
my mind; and beforo the evening of the next day, 1 had 
settled my {dans. I could not stay in the town—the 
house in which I lived, and the places I had been 
accustomed to, had become hateful to me. About dusk 
(it was in tho winter time, and on a cold and windy day, 
after long rains)—I stole up into my bed-room, and 
packing np a few articles in a kind of knapsack, and 
taking a little money with me, I wrote a letter for the 
aunt with whom I lived, and placed it on my tabic that 
she might find it there wheh I was gone ; I told her that 
I intended to enlist in the army, and gave her some 
dmx’tious for carrying on our business. After which 1 
broke my flute into small pieces, and cast them into the 
grate; and then taking my bundle, 1 crept stealthily 
down stairs, and went ouf, shutting the door noiselessly 
behind me. 
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Oh, it was a checrlcsS pight indeed! far more cheerless 
than ever night appeared to me before or since. Thu 
ohl cathedral clock was striking seven; but the yard was 
os dark, and silent, 41ml deserted, as if it had been mid* 
night; for the wind whistled in the leafless trees, and 
penetrated info the oil-lamps, and made ,aoir miserable 
flames quh er, as if they too felt the cold. I hesitated a 
moment—not with any wavering in my pnrjjoso, but with 
the desire to look again at old Julies Low’s house before 
I bade farewell for ever to the well-known place. My 
determination was soon taken, aud I stole up to the door 
and luoked In at the windows. In the lower room, whore I 
used to play the flute to Margaret, a fire was burning and 
I could see tire shadow' of a woman’s figure on the 
wainscot. I heard bounds of talking and laughing, and 
recognised the voices of Margaret aud her cousin, though 
1 could not distinguish their words. They were sitting 
there without caudles ; blit the blazing fire was reflected 
strongly on the walls, and cast a light into the street I 
did not wait there long. The cheerful room, the merri¬ 
ment of its inmates, compared with the desolate aspect of 
all without, and my self-inflicted misery, made me feel 
bitterly against them. I turned aw'ay quickly, and 
passing our house again without ever looking at it, 
I hurried through the back streets of tbe town, and kept 
on—sometimes walking, sometimes running—till 1 got 
upon thu highway. 

My destination was a sea-]s>rt town, newly twelve 
miles distant; and tlio roads were dark and heavy with 
the rains; but I walked so fast, that it was but ten 
o’clock as 1 came into the streets of the town. Most of 
its shops were closed, aud us 1 was ashamed to ask when; 
the recruiting-sergeant's quartos were, 1 walked about 
some time without finding them. 1 was standing at the 
corner of a street, hesitating whethur to take a lodging 
for that night, uml seek thu place 1 wanted in the 
morning, when a mail approached luo ; mul to my 
surprise, inquired w here the soldiers were enlisted. 

“ 1 do not know,” said 1. “ 1 am myself in quest .of 
tbe place.” 

“ Why, it Mr. renningtou 1” exclaimed thu stranger. 

1 started at the sound of my own name, as if 1 had 
been guilty of forgery, aud were flying from justice. I 
did not remember the stranger’s voice; but lookiug at his 
face, as we stood near the lamp, I recognised him lor a 
sou of the hair-cutter, fur whom my father hud so great 
an esteem. 

“ Yes,” I stammered. “Are you going to enlist lor a 
soldier?" 

“ Yus; and you ?” 

“ I wus thinking of so doing,” I faltered, far 1 was 
taken so much by surprise, that I had no power to 
prevaricate. 

“ And a prime life it is too,” skid lie- 

“ Do you think so,” I asked. 

“ Sure of it,” he answered, so confidently, and with 
sncli a cheerful tone, that it struck a kind of life into mu. 
“But what makes you think of soldiering? 1 always 
thought you too loud of a quiet life for that.” 

“ A whim,” said I; “ 1 cannot tell you any more.” 

1 understand it,” said my companion. “ You were 
tired of the dull, old-fashioned life we led there. What 
man of spirit could stay at home, as 1 have done, to bo 
treated for ever us a lad—to be dressed in clothes fitted 
for my grout-grandfather, and to lie comjielled to cut 
)Kiople’s hair all one way, till they looked like scare¬ 
crows. Not I, forsooth, while there is a soldier’s life 


open to you—a short life it may be; but a bold and 
noble one.” 

“ I am afraid you will find it a hard life too.” said 1. 
“If yon would heed my counsel I would advise you to 
return.” 

“ Nay, Mr, Renningtou,” he answered, “ ray mind is 
mude up; so if you will not go with me, 1 must go 
alone.” 

There was something in thu lad’s maimer which jileased 
me, aud mode mo miwilling to part with him, so 1 
desisted from my attempt to dissuade him, and walked 
away beside bim. lie left me once or tw ice to make 
inquiries, and finally we turned down a narrow hum, and 
stop]>od at the door of a humble public house. 

“ This is the place,” said my companion: “ml curtains 
aud jiainted cheques—’tis tiro ‘Loni Ligonier.’" 

I followed him quickly up the steps, ashamed to show 
less alacrity than he did; but my companion stopped 
short upon the threshold, and whispered in my ear. 

“ What name?” 

“ 1 don’t kuow,” said I. “ The sergeant is a stranger 
to me.” 

My companion laughed loudly at my simplicity, amt] 
said, “ Not his name; yours.” 

“ Pennington,” I answered. j 

“ Ob! very well," lie returned. “You give youi own I 
name, do you?” 11 

“1 had not thought about that,” said I, nuhteiih j, 
perceiving the inconvenience that might arise bom gniug;i 

my own name. {j 

“ I thought so,” replied my friend. “Now i have a i| 
capital idea for you, which 1 think you will say is a great ji 
deal belter than false names. Let ih change uanns." '] 

“ Where, is the advantage of that,” 1 asked. 

“ Everywhere,” he returned. “ Jt may myi»tity friends j 
at home and set them on the wrong track, which i.- wh.il d 
1 want to do, till 1 get out of England. And next it is|j 
u whim 1 have. See here ! 1 was going in first astiabriel jl 
Harvey, you next as Luke Pennington: now it we change jj 
places, and change names too, we may lie said to hale], 
changed lots, and may see in each oilier what wo might 1 
have come to.” 

Illy companion drew back ns lie spoke; and at that 
moment, the door opened, aud a jiortly soldier, in a gold- 
laced cap, said in a lmsky voice :• 

“What you might come to? Did 1 hear any man, 
a!tout to enter the service of his country, ask what lie j 
might come to ? Ohl Mr. Landlord; you tell ’em, do, 
what you’ve seen. Wlial ruwboned, ragged lads, you’ve 
known to come back with a sword at their sides, ami 
gold epaulettes upun their shoulders, blessing the din 
when they came into the ‘ Lord Ligoniev,’ and inviting 
you to draw anythiug you liked at. their expense.” 

The sergeant held tlio door wide, and the landlord, in 
his comfortable bar, nodded and winked ut us as we 
entered. The sergeant led the way into a largo room, 
where a dozen ill-clad and half famished-looking men 
were sitting by a fire. They looked at me as 1 ( nine in ; 
one sullen-looking fellow said something, and another 
laughed a hoarse laugh. 

“ Milliner s, gentlemen!” said the sergeant. “ These 
aro real gentlemen, and they’ll do credit to your corjis: 
they enlist to sec a little of the world—they’re not rnggu- 
lnufiins.” At this the one who had laughed Wore, 
laughed louder, and even the sullen one yawned, and, 
stretched himself, aud uttered something like a laugh. 1 
caught the sergeant eyeing them stonily; but as soon as 
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be felt my look upon him, lu» countenance relaxed into 
tlie artificial smile which it, hod worn at first. 

“ .Anti now, gentlemen,” said lie, “ I hope you’ll not be 
ofleuded if I ask you to get a skillingWortli of anything 
you please at my expense. 1 know you’re not in want 
of money; but it will be doing me a pleasure. Aud may 
I ask your name?” 

“Gabriel Harvey,” said my contpauion, interposing, 
and answering for me. 

“Good: and yours?” 

“ Luke Pennington.” 

lily companion and T took onr seats, at some distance 
from the group around the fire, where we sat till bed¬ 
time, and the next morning we were marched away to 
the Imrraeks of a town some miles distant. 

Ami flius I found myself a soldier, if I had bad any 
misgivings up to this point, 1 hud certainly none now. 
Mv Jot i felt was east; and J was determined not to 
refuse. As for Margaret, I never thought of her save as 
sitting by a cheerful fire, careless of what might have 
! Iiecoiiic of me. The world and I had parted for ever; 

| and I heard with delight, that the regiment for which I 
| was intended was ordered to go abroad, 
j It was sometime however before ] liecamc sufficiently 
| drilled to fulfil mv duties satisfactorily. My companion 
; was quick and active; but the habits of my former life 
I were difiieult to shake oil'. For some time, i w'entthrough 
j my exercises in the clothes whieli i had worn on the day 
w hen I enlisted, and mv ipiuitil-cut garments excited the 
ridicule of my companions. They endeavoured to annoy 
J j me. but 1 exhibited a determination to resist whicii 

I deterred most of them, though one of them, a strong aud 
|jdating fellow, named Pearson, never failed to jeer me 

II when he saw me. I bore this quietly, though I think lie 
I saw by my manner that it would lie dangerous to presume 

too far iijkiii in) silence ; but one evening, as 1 was crossing 
• he lurrad-yiml, lie met me, ami v inking to his coni- 
paiiioiis, advanced quietly towards nut: then suddenly 
snatching my hat from mv head, he flung it away among 
the crowd. I had never known till then, in liiy quiet, 
way of life, how angry 1 might feel under provocation; 
nor had i, until then, learnt the secret of my own strength. 

I doubled mv fist, and struck him a violent blow in the 
face, and seeing him reeling, 1 struck him again and 
again, until lie fell to the ground. His comrades raised 
him, and he al.lacked me furiously ; but, 1 met him coolly, 
ami parried most of his blows, until 1 found an dp|Ktrtunity 
of closing with hint, and throwing him again. In this 
way 1 soon tired him ; tor i found to my surprise Unit— 
strong as he was—I was the stronger; and finally his 
companions drovv him away. He never uunoyrd me 
after this, nor diil I over hear again any of the jeers tlmt 
1 had borne so patiently. 

Jt would not interest any one to tell how by degrees I 
threw off all iny old habits, os easily as 1 had cast off 
my uutiquu garments—how I began to laugh at my 
former self, to like the manly life of a soldier, nnd to 
look upon the world with a more cheerful eye. I had 
not- forgotten Margaret; and when I remembered how 
ridiculous 1 must have appeared to her at tunes, 1 half 
forgave lior for the nukindness which had driven me out— 
tv wanderer ou the earth. But I had chosen my way of 
life, aud 1 was loo proud to go back. 

My regiment was sent to India, and many a hard fight 
we were in there, both in skirmishes, and in great battles. 
My comrade, Gabriel Harvey—or Luke Pennington, as 
by our strange compact 1 was compelled to call him— 


was always by mv side—not to clfeer me, for I did not j 
want that, but to enliven me vritli his company through i 
many a day of hardship aud danger. Ufton as we imv e j 
sat by the embers of a tire, at night, I have looked at him j 
sleeping, aud thought of the words he used upon the 1 
night when we enlisted, and of his strange idea, that by j 
taking my place, aud name also, ho would, in fact, lie j 
exchanging lots witli me. There was something fantastic j 
in it winch pleased me. It was the idea of Hie gambler, j 
who changing places with ltis partner, feels a strange I 
pleasure in seeing what ill fortune he has escaped, or! 
what riches he might have won. it was as if I had 
become disembodied, aud could watch my former acltj j 
and calmly note its destiny. When ho was Biek, as he ■ 
once was for some time, I have tended, and felt a strange | 
fascination compelling me to think of the possibility of j 
his death, and to shudder at the idea, as if it were my | 
own death, which nevertheless by some strange power, 

I should be able to contemplate myself A kind of awn. 
stole upon me at such times, and if he were asleep, 1 
have felt compelled to rise, and listen for his breathing, j 
to assure myself that he was still in life. 

One day we had been upon a heavy march in an! 
enemy’s country, and it was our turn to watch at an \ 
outpost during apart of tlve night. 1 met Gabriel as I i 
was going, and told him how weary I was, and lie j 
cautioned me by no means to let sleep overjiower me; I 
and so with our customary gooil-uiglit we parted, it j 
was a fine night, in the mild season—starlight, but no, 
meant shining. J walked to and fro for some time, ami ! 
liiought of Gabriel's words ; but the desire to sleep came, i 
upon me so strongly, that 1 could tint shake it, off 1 j 
knew that it was death at such a time to be found sleeping i 
on my ]H«t; but though 1 walked to anil fro quickly, i 
and endeavoured to arouse myself, 1 found it inqsissihlc 1 
to conquer my heaviness, and 1 dropped upon the ground, ! 
and fell asleep. Wild nnd terrible dreams haunted me. | 
The sense of the danger 1 incurred in sleeping continued i 
with me, oppressing me, and breeding images of (error | 
and distress, till at last I came back again to the thought ' 
of mv criminal neglect of duty. 1 dreamed that I had,! 
Iieeti found there, tried, and ordered far execution. 1 
saw the faces of the men, and the row of gnus point ul at j 
me, wheu just as they were ultout to tin*. Galiriel stc|i|>od | 
from tlte ranks, and covering me, received the halls from i 
tlie soldiers’ muskets, and fell dead. 1 had knelt lieside i 
him, raised him in my anus, wept over him, and tried to ' 
staunch tin* blood, that vvtis flowiug from a wound in his j 
breast, with the handkerchief which tin* soldiers had | 
given me to make the signal for them to tire. In the : 
midst of this distress a voice in my ear startled me, and I 
J awoke. i; 

“ Is that you, Gabriel,” said T, clutching at him, in my ' 
anxiety. “iSjieak! 1 have had a horrid dream.”. 

“ A dream 1” answered Gabriel. “ Good < lod ! the j 
guard would have been here in another moment, aud ; 
have found you sleeping!” 

“ I could - not'resist, Gabriel,” said I; “my extreme: 
weariness overcame me.” ! 

“ Thunk Heaven ! 1 came to yon,” he replied. “ 11 
too dreamt that you had been found sleeping, and con-; 
demnud to death—that I was one of those who were; 
ordered to fire—and that—" 

“ You interposed to save me,” I intenrnpted, excited j 
by the strangeness of the Incident, I 

“ It was bo,” he continued, “ and I fell wounded—at. 
which point 1 awoke. I could not rest after tlmt; but 
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came here to see if you worn awake. But 1 hear the 
guard approaching—good night!” 

Saying this, he glided away and disappeared so quickly, 
thut I stood there meditating upon this singular incident, 
and feeling as if the whole had been a dream. The 
guard relieved mu soon after, and I returned to our 
encampment, but I could not sleep again all night, but 
lay revolving the circumstances of my past life, and 
wondering where it would end, and what would be the 
fate of my companion. 

We were roused soon after daylight, and ordered to 
stand to our arms ; and we knew there was to be sharp 
work that day. Gahriul passed me to take his place— 
we were lioth sergeants now. He hade me “good morn¬ 
ing ” but be had no time to spook. He looked pale and 
worn, and 1 could have given all 1 possessed to have 
been able to sjaiak to him of tlie incident of the night 
before, and to he assured from lus own lips, that I had 
not dreamed the whole scene,. We fought a hard battle 
that day; and I was wounded once in the left arm, and 
again ilirough the leg which brought me. to the ground. 

1 lay there some time among tin! dead and wounded, and 
no help cuiuc to me, for the battle was still raging at a 
distance. ] hud fainted with hunger and loss of blood, 
and was in great fear of the pillagers, who always hover 
aliout a battle-field to rob, and mimler the wounded, if 
they resist. At length, seeing some shrubs and bushes at 
u distance, I determined to try to crawl towards them, 
dragging myself along the ground with my right arm, as 
well as ] was ablu. 1 had crawled several liuudrcd 
yards in this way, when I found myself close to the body 
of oue of our men, and turning aside to avoid it, some¬ 
thing attracted my attention, liaising myself on my 
! elbow, 1 looked aud saw what I have seen so often since 
iu dreams—what even now I cannot remember without a 
shudder. It was the body of my poor comrade Gabriel 
Harvey. With a sudden feeling of strength I sprang upon 
my feet, hut fell again to the ground, and finally crawled 
towards him. 1 called him by name again and again. 
I dared not listen for his breathing: fur though he was 
still warm, I knew that he was duad. Yet I continued 
for a long time wildly calling “Gabriel! Gabriel! pray 
speak to me.” I felt for my handkerchief, and held it to 
the wound iu his breast, from which the blood still flowed; 
when I suddenly recollected my dream, and that it was 
exactly in that way that 1 had seemed to tend him 
during that terrible vision—then I thought of our com¬ 
pact, aud the singular notions that I had had resj tooting 
it, until 1 felt him drop from my arms, and I fell as it 
were asleep. 

1 lay in Calcutta, at the hospital, for several mouths 
after that, first with my wounds, and next with a fever, 

11 until 1 recovered; when it being seen that 1 was lame 
they discharged me, and sent me back to England. 

I had an odd feeling of pride, which made me resolve 
never to return to my native place again; never to give 
them tidings of me; uever to claim the property which 
of right belonged to me; but to lose myself in the great 
mass of London life, working for my living, unknown and 
unheeded. But an irresistible desire to see my home 
| once more—a desire such as none can know who have 
! not left their country or wandered about as l did, grew 
npon me. Five years I liad been absent, and 1 took a 
pleasure iu picturing to myself the chunges that had 
occurred there, and in wondering what had become of 
Margaret, till one day I set out to visit the old place 
i again. 1 walked about the streets near dusk, and looked 


at all the houses, noting the changes in the names of 
shopkeepers, and observing everything that was strange 
there j and after dark, I turned with a beating heart 
through the ancient gateway, into the cathedral yard. 
Over our window I saw another name than mine; but 
the black bust of Homer was there yet, mid it was still a 
bookseller’s. Some one passed me there; bnt I did 
not dare to ask questions, and I went on anxiously to 
look at Jabez Low’s house. 1 saw at a glance that it I 
was empty. Its lower shutters were dirty and weather- 1 
beaten, as if they had been long dosed like that; and i 
above, the bare windows looked dark and desolate, as) 
everything else there. I thought of the night when 1 
had looked into the lower room, and seen the fire biasing, 
aud Margaret and her cousin there; and I knew that 
1 had cherished a hope of seeing it ugain ns 1 had left it. 
But the sight of the place, abandoned ns it was, made me 
heart-sick; and 1 turned away. N'ear tlm gateway, 1 
met a man, of whom 1 asked what hail become of .liibes; 
Low. i 

“ Dead, sir!” ho answered. j 

“Dead?” I repeated, as if asking indifferently. “I 
knew him slightly. How long has lie lieeu dead ?” 

“ These three years, or ’twill bo at Christ mas.” 

1 recognised my informant for one of tin- old-fashioned 
boys who were my schoolfellows at .lahex Low’s, lie 
was little changed, save that he had become older ; Inn ; 
it is no wonder that he did not know me. i would fain . 
have asked him about Margaret, but the words died away ' 
upon my tongue. j 

“ And was not there a bookseller iiere ?—a Mr. l’en— ■ 
Pen—” j 

“Mr. Pennington,” said the man. “Do you mean i 
young Pennington ?” 

“ Yes.” I 

“ Oh! he ran away for a soldier, and nobody ever 1 
heard of him after, as fur us I know ; his nnut gave up : 
the business after awhile, and went to live in one of her' 
own bouses down ill Curnielite Street.” 

My heart was too full to ask him more. I thanked 
him and turned away. 1 knew the bouse in Curnielite 
Street to which my aunt liad gone. It was mi old house 
which bod belonged to my father, and was now mine 
whenever I chose to own it. 1 resolved to go there also, || 
and look at the place, undecided yet whether to declare my¬ 
self, or to retnrn to London once more, and let no oue 
know of my visit. 

The lower window of the house had the shutters half- 
closed, but I could see into the room between them. It 
was a cold eveuing in the streut without—scarcely less | 
cold than on the night when I departed, though not so 
windy—aud the sight of that comfortable room, and the 
tea-tliings on the table, all glistening in the firelight, 
made the place, to snch a poor homeless wanderer as 1 
was, a paradise, from which 1 seemed to have been shut 
out for ever. Two figures were beside the fire—oue was 
my aunt — and they were both in mourning. The 
stronger was a young woman, something like Margaret 
in figure; but 1 knew she would not bo in mourning for 
her father after three years. Nevertheless, 1 caught the 
sound of her voice, and knew in a moment that it-was 
her. Margaret, 1 thought, might be in mourning ibr an¬ 
other relative; but fur whom was my auut in mourning, 
and why was Margaret there ? 

A strange sensation stole npon me,—such I had not 
felt since that dreadful night when 1 held poor Gabriel 
Harvey in my arms npon the battle-field—a sensation as 
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(FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.] 


if T were indeed dead, and had retnnied to watch the 
living mourning for my loss). 1 guessed in a moment 
that the news of Gabriel's death lmd reached England in 
the lists of slain, and that the accident of his taking my 
name hud led them to believe that 1 was dead. 

1 knew that the sadden surprise of my return might 
prove dangerous to my aunt; but I could not restrain 
myself. I cried aioud to her by name; J saw her start 
from her chair and stagger a little; but, quickly recover¬ 
ing, she rushed towards the door, ami iu a moment I 
stood there in her arms, with Margaret beside us weepiug, 
ami bugging me to toll them that it was indeed myself 
conic back alive. 

“ Aye, alive, Margaret,” said I; “ and a different kind 
of man I hojte; though you may still feel ashamed of a 
worn-out soldier, wounded in two places and doomed to 
limp about upon a stick.” 

T told them that night all that had occurred to me since 
1 left, and how it was that I came to be reported dead; 
and wc sat there by the blazing fire, hour after hour, till 
long after midnight, never tired of talking of these things 
—and my aunt told me how Margaret had loved me from 
tiie first, and had worn the mourning for my death, and 
conic to live with her. Oh! it was worth wauderiug tor 
five years, and suffering all that I had suffered, to know 
such a night os that! 

l'uor Gabriel’s father had died of grief for bis de¬ 
parture, and thus was spared the pang of knowing that, 
he who had been reported merely wounded, owing to our 
change of names, had been in truth shot dead upon the 
field of battle. The booksoller’s shop did not prospor 
with die new tenant as it did with us, and thus it came 


again into our hands; and when Margaret, ami I fa 
newly-iuarried couple) lived there togutlier with iin aunt, 
and the place was restored, and the old gilt folios ranged 
in their old places, wc were happier than ever. < Mien, 
iu the summer weather, i have looked up at niy inline 
over the door, and at the black bust of limner, touched 
with the trembling shadows of the leaves, and have felt 
as if the story of my life was but a dream, and all then*' 
tilings had ever been the same. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

Goil modi: tier no, 1 

And floods of week-day holiness j 

Fall from her gently as the snow ; 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know, 

That aught worn ussier than to bless. 

l.OWKI.I- 

The intense interest felt among all classes in the great 
work of mercy with which the name of Miss Nnstir- 
iNGAUi is associated, stimulates a desire to know a few 
incidents of her previous life. 

Florence Nightingale is the younger daughter of 
William Edward Nightingale, Esq., of Einbley 1‘nrk, 
Hants, and Lea Hurst, Derbyshire. Her mother wus 
the daughter of William Smith, Esq., formerly ALP. for 
Norwich. The subject of our sketch is about 85 years 
of age, or, as the public have been reminded, about the 
age of Queen Victoria. Her personal manners and 
bearing display, in a certain degree, the bias of her 
nature, and inspire those whose high privilege it is to 
enjoy her confidence, with an earnest and sincere attach¬ 
ment. Calm and gentle, she awakens the respect and 
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admiration of nil who come in contact with her, by the 
force of silent persuasion, and the eloquence of an “ im- 
spoken language.” That she is a woman of strong deter¬ 
mination of character is evidenced by her recent acta. 
To an intimate acquaintance with the ]ai gunge and 
literature of France, Italy, and Germany—in which 
languages she converses with a rare facility — Miss 
Nightingale adds a mastery of more than one brunch of 
the mathematics, and several similar studies have absorbed 
her girlish hours. Shu has also been an observant 
traveller; cvevy important- district of Ettropa having 
been visited, with a view to acquire information on those 
subjects which, at an early period of .her life, chiefly 
excited her curiosity; aud situ has penetrated even to 
the remotest sources of the Nile; and where, most 
probably, no Englishwoman’s face had Wore been seen. 
Miss Nightingale was in Home during the period of the 
present Pontiff’s popularity, and after a short sojourn, 
left the “ eternal city ” while the enthusiasm in his favour 
was at its height. In one of these journeys our beroino 
visited a peculiar institution, established on a compre¬ 
hensive basis, aud embracing an hospital, infant and in¬ 
dustrial schools, and a female penitentiary. The polity 
of this institution of Kaiserwerth was so much in ac¬ 
cordance with her views, that she remained there about 
three months, jierformiug the ardnous duties of night- 
watching, aud complying, in all things, with the rigid 
discipline of the establishment. She was indeed so 
favourably impressed by this singular association, that 
she visited it again—making another prolonged stay— 
and published an account of its origin and management, 
on her return to England.* As wo Lave already Inti¬ 
mated, Florence Nightingale gave early indications of 
an extraordinary genius, and of an auxietv to glean 
experience wherever op|xirl unity presented itself. Put 
for tho war, the world would {a-rluqis have remained, for 
many years to come, nnaware of the existence of the 
subject of this memoir; mid few of us would have 
learned how to estimate her real worth. But, it must 
not therefore be presumed that this noble woman was 
idly speudiug those, talents designed by Providence for 
Uia highest purposes, ller girlhood was distinguished by 
an active benevolence that is remembered with lively 
emotious of gratitude by the poorer inliubitunts of Wolluw, 
Lea. and Holloway—villages adjacent to her family 
j residences. The village school, too, was the scene of her 
'first educational efforts; and later in life site toiled— 
even to the sacrifice of hex health—in the rugged 
training school of St. Anne’s-streut, Westminster. She 
subsequently undertook tho duties of “Lady Superin¬ 
tendent’’ at the “ Establishment for invalid gentlewomen 
duriug illness,” in Ilarlev-street, Cavendish-square. 

We have now to mention the most eventful |ieriod in 
the life of Miss Nightingale. A cry was heard from the 
sltores of Turkey and the Crimea—from the maimed aud 
dying soldiery—for help to mitigate the perhaps necessary 
horrors of a military hospital. The appeal was not in 
vain. From one end of England to the other offers of 
assistance wore poured iu to the Government; and, us we 
write, the streams of churity ore swelled by tun tho us a nd 
benevolent contributions of money and material aids in 
endless variety. But, unquestionably, the most practical 
relief has been afforded by the bind of devoted women 
who under the Niqtcrintcudence of Florence Nightingale, 
set sail for Scutari, and are now in attendance at the 

* The Institution of Kaueneerth an Ms likuus, for the Practical 
Training tf Xhucamswt, fc. London .■ Book ham & Co., KomUtreot. 


bed-side of the stricken warriors of civilization, cheering 
the gloomy honrs of sorrow, and softening the pangs of jj 
afiliction, as true women only have the power and faculty ■ 
to do. Lady Maria Forrester is entitled, without doubt. | 
to thn honour of being the first to suggest the tbrinufiou '! 
of a band of nurses for the East. Oil the 11 111 of Oelolter !j 
last, this lady —having previously engaged three nurses— I 
waited on Miss Nightingale, and entreated her, if jsissiblr, 
to take the management of the expedition, or to recom¬ 
mend some Other competent person- iu her stead ; Lady 
Forrester adding that, ia default of a more suitable I 
person being found, she would herself undertake (his duly. > 
But as Miss Nightingale yielded to her friend’s request,, 
and undertook to orgauiso a really efficient corps of nurs-s, j 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert also immediate!} ga\ e his official i 
sanction on behalf of tho Government to tin- proposal, la r 
ladyship “feh that her part of the work was o\ei.” and 1 
retired from active interference, expressing her sal i.- fact ion ; 
with all the arrangements that had been made. ;j 

Other writers have described the active semes of picts I 
and usefulness in which Miss Nightingale lut- been | 
engaged since her arrival at Scutari. But in ivpK tnjj 
the sagacious sneers and faint-hearted suggestions of the i 
over-wise, who whispered their doubts of tbe ]»>— .il>i< i 
efficiency iff womanly efforts iu a uiiliiarv lio-piul. ii i- <: 
right to give an evidence—-brief, but cogent--of iln-Ji 
complete sneeess of the undertaking. Oli! there i-. nnn-i 
pt»w«T iu the “instinctive wisdom of a wmiauV lie.u»”• ■ 
tlian in the stale routiue of professional experience— at 
least in such matters as those we rein- to. We will: 
pot dwell on tills subject, but give the word- of :m i-w-.l 
witness, dated .Scutari, Nov. Ill: — “ Mi-- N’iebiing.ilt ." 
lie sa}s, “ajija-ars einim-ntly qualified for tin- noble work . 
she has undertaken, and 1 tru-l she m.n line siu-ngili, 
to carry it out. Her lalmui-s will spare tin- rler<<\ main ! 
a sad sight of tneii sinking for want of proper musing, ’ 
and la-cause food cannot lie admini-leml olb n enough. . 
Tins is impossible with only lio-pital orderlies; but, with ! 
the nurses, all who need will Is- supplied.” To ilti-, 
testimony may lie added a proof that, the lesson of self- ; 
denial aud patient sacrifice of the world’s vnjo}uu-ul.-. . 
have not been wasted iqsm uugrateiiil lu-nrls; lor ihej. 
same authority suvs :—“Our sohlieis are delighted willip 
the uurses. One poor fellow burst into tears and exclaimed jj 
to me, • I can’t help ert iug when I see them. Only think [ 
of Euglisliwmnen coming out here to nurse us; it is so j 
homely and comfortable.”’ j 

But there is still one suggestive fact told by the writer | 
already quoted, which shows the bias of this lad}, 1 
whose early life was surrounded by all the adu-iititious j 
circumstances of wealth aud fortnue. “ Lady Stratford,” j 
he remarks, “comes and sends frequently, and has made! 
me her almoner for jellies, pies, and soups fiir the officers. 
Miss Nightingale onh/ takes rare of the men.” 

In the preceding narrative we have purposely endea¬ 
voured to lay before the reader a bare record of facts, |j 
and have restrained the expression of our gratitude to a .! 
woman who has so heroically vindicated the benevolent. J 
feelings of iter sex, the charities of her order, and tlu-j 
humanity of these latter days. We have restrained the! 
expression of an admiration we share iu common with | 
every phase of society, because w e know how keenly j 
sensitive Miss Nightingale must feel on the subject. It; 
will be enough therefore for us to. say, tluit in proportion j 
as her heroism and devotion are known to the w orld, so | 
must site command tho respect and admiration of all! 
good men. j 
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j THE FAITH OF A SOLDIER. 

; CIIAI'TEB I, 

I 1’anoi.a is a small village of Old Castile, situated in that 
| narrow part of tli5 province where abundant fertility 
. strongly coutrusts with the sterility of the rest. An 
oasis in au arid desert, an Andalusian landscape hidden 
! iin the stepjies of the sierra, Pauolu is truly a delicious 
I garden, proliably unique in its beauty; for nature seems 
to have done her work under the guiding hand of some 
ji great botanist and painter, so as to unite on one spot of 
!| the globe all the riches and beauties of creation. After 
j : having traversed fifty leagues without seeing a true, or 
’ passing near the smallest rill of water, the traveller 
suddenly finds himself in the midst of woods ami flowers 
: of every description, ranged on mossy terraces of rock, 
the whole strongly resembling a colossal and picturesque 
, conservatory. There the cork trees of varied form and 
: pendant branches mingjo with the bright verdure of the 
! ciimh, or St. John’s bread-tree. The pale olive, is seen 
! in llie long ttlieys tbrmed of the white aloe; thore each 

■ Invariant group of shruhs is surrounded with tufts of the 
white rock-rose, and covered with largo, white flowers, 

: resplendent and dazzling as the magnolias of the New 
i World. The hill-sides are covered with a garment of 
!'• white lilac blossoms, the plant distilling an aromatic 
i; perfume which embalms the surrounding air with tho 

■ sweetness peculiar to the sunny south. 

!; The roads which intersect I’anula conduct through 
I!fields of odorous lavender, where tho strawberry tree 
|'rises beneath the protecting branches of the elm tre.es, 
i lor intertwines with the nopal, a species of vegetable coral 
i' well known in Castile. Amidst this luxuriant vegetation 
|, there reigns a freshness, which brings to mind the valleys 
i] of Normandy. 

!i lu a bouse occupying the bust portion in the centre of 
! this lovely landscape, at the extremity of the village of 
:! l’aiiola, a fete was being held in ltJdti, and joy was 
! being manifested in a maimer peculiarly Spanish. A 
j magnificent harvest ol‘ w heat had beeu collected and 
j deposited within the grange, amidst a thousand excla¬ 
mations of contentment. All the inhabitants ol the 
village had assisted in this undertaking, and, at the. end 
1 of the day, a trophy was formed of the last sheaves of 
corn aud a high pole with streamers, while arouud it 
j daueed, according to immemorial custom, the youtlis and 
! maidens of the ueigliliourliuod, dressed in their best holi- 
j day attire, and keeping time with their feet to the sound 
of the guitar ami eostaguets. This fete was called “ La 
fiesta de las Espigas,” or the feast of the ears of corn— 
the Harvest Home. 

Hut, all the jiersons assembled in that dwelling were 
not equally joyous; for depression and sorrow- were side 
by side with gladness. lu a small room adjacent to 
that occupied by the revellers, there was profound silence. 
The w-indows were open, and on the green sward beneath 
might bo seen the merry groups of dancers assembled 
round the pole. Two men were in this apartment, both 
apparently absorbed in their own reflections, though from 
motives ns w-idcly different as was tho disparity in their 
age#: The elder, seated at a small table attached to a 
gothic sideboard, was an old man of about sixty years 
of age, but who ap|>euml mure worn aud bout by fatigue 
and anxiety than by years. His head, encircled with an 
honourable, crown of silvery Jocks, was slightly bent 
forwards over his chest; his whole appearance struck 
tho beholder as being both majestic and patriarchal. 


--■-,i 

Wrinkles marked liis foroheaij, ‘but it was I mill broad il 
and serene; his features were also somewhat sharpened, \! 
bttt were strikingly noble; and the glance of Ids eye, u 
scarcely less vivid than in earlier years spike of one 'j 
of those strong and fine southern natures in which the j 
heart and mind do not duoliuu with the body, but rather ] 
retain the original verdure of youth, and add to it the j 
benevolenco of advancing years. The only perceptible,] 
mark of weakness evinced by tho patriarch, was in one]! 
of his legs, which was stretched out before him as though !| 
invalided—ns the bravo old man stood uo doubt in need j 
of the stick that rested at his left side. The dress of the 1 
veteran might be styled half-military, half-agricultural, j 
It consisted of a close-fitting coat with a skirt, the colour | 
of Spanish tobacco, with a small cloak of the same ml,air 
—an essontial garment to all Castilians ; a girdle, of red 1 
worsted wonnd twice or thrice round the bodv—a ham- 1 
de-ehausxe that iiad certainly been worn by a warrior j; 
before serving as a covering to a country squire, if one! 1 
might judge from the scanty cut of the cloth, and the]I 
scarlet band that served to decorate it. The lint hung,I 
up beside him was small and round in shape, terminating ]j 
in a sort of sugar-loaf, with a narrow brim ttirncd up' 
and surrounded by faded binding. ! 

The name of tins veteran, who had seen much service I 
for many years in tho royal army, was ttofior de la ftirgu. j 
He was poor and noble, like all Castilians; with this -1 
difference, however, that his claim to noble birth was as j 
real as his jiovorty. Descended from a family inipu-j 
verished centuries back, tho little manor-house at Panola; 
was, with tho fields surrounding it, his only domain.! 
But it is well known that in Spain the tcim |loverly is' 
not synonymous with indigence; and the Seimr Sarga, ] 
with his modest mansion and ils small ciicIomiivs, w:u' 
actually better oil' than many a country Mpure in our 1 
land, who might even own a castle and wide-spreading ] 
lauds. :j 

| The young companion near him, Stcfauo de la Sarga, ] 
was his fifth sou, the only remnant of his family left at, 
home, while the four elder were actively engaged in the ] 
service of Dun Carlos. Stefaiio dc la Sarga, a fine fellow i 
about twenty years of age, stood acknowledged by all! 
the MU’js of tlie surrmuuliug country as not only the, 
handsomest, lmt the most accomplished hidalgo to lie met l! 
with at Panola: a purled tyjx* of tho Spanish race in]I 
all its pride and grace, with a face bronzed or rather gilt ] 
by the glowing sun ; large black eyes, cast in an almond; 
slmjie, und shedding forth calm but ardeut glanc.es; regular j 
features set in a complete oval; hair as black as t be ra\ mi’s • 
w-iug, curling slightly arouud the throat, and a face; 
beaming with the proud national expression that would 
be sufficient to cause a Castilian to lie. recognised amidst 
any other jieople in the world. This lust peculiarity 
in the physiognomy of Stefauo almost bordered on a 
tierce expression, which was not very prejKissessing, as|.’ 
those who met him for the first time might be led, from 
this circumstance, to conclude, ho might be either vimlicth e 
or dissimulating by nature. 

The costume of the young mau consisted in the famous 
holyday dress peculiar to the Spanish, known as that of 
tlie majo, and the splendour of which lias caused many a 
traveller to remark that no prince in Europe is attired 
better than a simple Castilian peasant. And indeed, 
amongst all civilized men, the dress of tho Andalusian 
or Castilian majo is remarkable as being relatively tlie 
most costly. Stefano now wore a vest of black doth, 
very short, and ornamented with braid and ribbon of 
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a similar colour, with an embroidery in the style of 
a fringe, also black in tint, and perfect in taste and 
effect. Between tliu luppela of tills vest lined with 
yellow silk, ail embroidered skirt, with turned down 
collin', was but partially hidden by a small waiBtcoat 
fastened together by golden buttons; a loose cravat, 
(mused through a ring of the same metal, reached to tho 
chest. Breeches of knitted silk were fastened to the 
knee by tassels; shoes of the burst yellow-coloured skin, 
half covered by gaiters of tho same material, widened 
as they reachod the wide part of the knee, so as to show 
white silk stockings; add to these the ancient Spanish 
net, now only worn on ceremonious occasions, and 
complete the head-dress by a black heaver hat, the small 
rim of which was turned up under a long feather, and 
yon will find that yon have placed before your mind’s 
eye an exact picture of tho holiday costume of a 
map of Panola. On donning a habit of this kind, set 
aside for days of festive meeting, the inhabitants of 
Castile cast off their nsnal gravity, so as to give them¬ 
selves entirely up to a state of exuberant mirth. Sncli, 
however, was not the frame of mind of Don Stefauo, 
for the sombre sadness of his countenance contrasted 
strangely with the brilliant appearance of his dress. 
Standing by an open window at some distance from 
his father, old Sarga, holding lightly and negligently a 
bouquet of half-faded white jessamines in his hand, and 
resting on his right hand against the moulding of tho 
casement, he watched with a melancholy gaze the ruapers 
dancing with the village maidens, or only answered the 
provocations addressed to him, as they passed before him, 
by a sad bend of tho head, or smiles that were more 
melt&choly still. 


Occasionally, however, the eyes of SM’uno Unshed 
forth a dazzling light, and his chest dislmrllicnrd itself 
of a sigh. This was caused by the nearer approach 
of one of the. dancers (far prettier than any of her 
companions) towards the window, when he fancied lie 
could ted the rapid fanning of her light niiuitille, or 
tho sweet odour of her bouquet. “JIow lovely she is! ” 
he would then exclaim, as she (Hissed. To be able to 
watch her longer, he leant languidly out of the window. 

“ Don Stcfuno! ” exclaimed the old man, who had for 
some instants been watching the pro-occupation of his son. 

“How they all gather eagerly around her! ” continued 
the young man, without hearing what was said. 

“Don Stcfano! ” rejieated .Sonor Rhus in a loader tone. 

“It is because she dances with such exquisite grace!” 
added the dreamer, more deaf than over. 

“ Don Stefano !” cried the old Castilian, at the utmost 
pitch of his voice. 

Drawn at last, by this load summons, from the fair 
object of liis contemplation, the mqjo said indifferently, 
tnrning his head: 

“Did you not call me, my father?” 

“ Why—most certainly,” resumed Sarga, smiling ; 
“and yon have become awaro of this rather late! What 
are you thinking of so profoundly, my son?” 

“What was I thinking of?—nothing; 1 was only 
looking at the reapers dancing round the corn-sheaves!” 

“ If you were thinking of nothing, my friend, yon 
would follow their example, instead of looking at them.” 

“I have not the heart to dance!” sighed the young; 
man, as he walked away from the window. j 

“ And why should that be ? ” 

“ I know not.” 
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" Then,” thought the old man, “1 liegin to understand 
why.”—“My sou,” he resumed, quietly, “put these 
pistols and ]H>igimrd back in their place.” 

Don Stefano took op the arms, and, looking on them in 
order not to betray his thoughts, he sensed the oppor¬ 
tunity of changing the subject. 

“ You have good reason to be protul of one thing, 
my dear father,” he remarked, with an assumed smile, 
“that no grenadiers of the royal army care for their 
: arms as yon do for yours. The waters of th^ Tagus, 

! under the southern sun, are not more resplendent than 
! these.” 

; “ Tlie arms of an old soldier are his jewels, my son! ” 

j replied Don Sargn, with military enthusiasm; “theseshino 
| I letter to-day than when 1 bore them under the orders 
i of Ferdinand, against the enemies of tho Spanish 
| monarchy. I had not leisure enough to polish them 
i I hen, what with battles by day and marches at night! 

■ Now that this stick of the veteran has replaced them in 
my trembling baud,” he continued, taking up his staff, 
" I must needs console myself tor not being able to uso 

I t belli any longer myself, by keeping them in a fitting 
: slate to be of service to another.' For, in those evil days 

■ of civil war and party quarrels, every Castilian wiio 
cannot light for his king or country, ought to have at 
hand the necessary weapons wherewith to defend his 
I'uuily and his hearth, lint,” added Don .Saiga, on 
perrciviiig bis digression, “you have led me away from 
what 1 wished to tell yon. Hang up those arms on 
the wall; now look at me, ami listen attentively!” 

; Stefano obeyed as slowly as possible, and drew nour to 
'• the old man with evident embarrassment. 

“ W’liat do you wish lo say, then, my father?” inquired 
■the young limn, nervously twisting the braids of his 
j jacket. 

| “1 want to tell you,” replied l’edro, eyeing him from 

j bead to foot, “ who you look like for the last few days, 

I with that mysterious and ferocious sneer—your taciturn 
| reveries, and your sighs without end.” 

“ J do not understand you—” 

“ Yes, you do! ” 

“ I do not sec that I am a greater dreamer or more 
silent than other ]icuplc; I have worked at getting in 
the harvest gaily, all day; I have danced a long time 
already, with yonder reapers and the maidens of Panola; 

1 have been occupied since, dawn like all thu rest of the 
world. See, here is my festival bouquet, that 1 have 
kept all day long.” 

“All yon say is trno,” ironically remarked Don Sarga; 

“ but glance at tho gloss, and see what a smiling visage 
you wear the while!” 

“ 1 assure yon, sir—” 

“1 assure you, notwithstanding, that yon are so 
thoughtful, that one might almost mistake yon for your 
own venerable father.” 

“ For yon I” 

“No, not for me, such as yon see mo now, with 
my bald head encircled with snowy locks, and my leg on 
half-pay; but like to wlrnt 1 once saw myself, about forty 
rears ago, when I was dcsporately in love with the 
charming 1 tonua Ilumbrer., before she became my wife. ” 

“In love!" stammered out Stefano; “yon think that 
I am in love?” 

“ I not only think it, my son, but I see it, I feel it, 

1 am sure of it; and I have no fault to find with you in 
the matter, except that yon did not tell me of it from the 
first.” 


In saying this, Don Sarga drew nearer to the young: 
man, holding his hands towards him with affectionate 
benignity, while Don Stefano threw himself upon his 
lather’s breast, saying: 

“ My dear father, you shall know all.” 

They both snt down beside the little table, and drawing 
their chairs together as closely as possible, while tho 
sound of the mirth, and music of the dancers seemed to 
die away on the air, the young man nnbnrthoned his 
heart of the weight that oppressed it, by confessing tho 
secret of his lovo. 


HURRAH, FOB FRANCK AND ENGLAND 1 

No morn we’ll seek a rival tame, 

The day* of rivalry are gone, 

Our ancient lineage is the same, 

Anil now, at last, our rnuse is one. 

A kindred current nils our veins, 

And kindred hopes our bosoms fire, 

For, each heroin race maintains 
Tho Norman Conqueror's hi* sire. 

Then breast to breast we’ll charge the Russian, 
Nor aid require from timid i’russian! 

We’ll quell the new Attila's boast, 

Woll scatter iiis barbaric host— 

Hurrah for Franue and England! 

We’ll twine tho Jiiy with the rose, 

Ami, noblest vengeance valour knows, 

Give freedom to our vanuil foes— 

Hurrah for Franco and England! 

As on we march in gallant guise, 

'Meath flogs that rally either rare, 

The bondsmen of tlio Osar shall rise 
And fling theii fetters in his face. 

The nations from their chains shall stall, 

And proudly walk in freedom forth; 

And trampled’ Poland shall take heart, 

Despite the llrigiuid of the Kuril I! 

Then breast to breast we'll charge tho Russian, 
Nor aid require from timid Prussian! 

We’ll break the new Attilii's sword, 

We’ll scatter Ids barbaric horde— 

Hurrah fur France and England! 

We’ll twine the lily with the rose, 

And, while on earth their beauty glows, 

Earth never more shall see us foes— 

Hurrah for France and England! 

O, pray for Heaven's protecting shield 
For England and for France, 

Whose flags together deck the field, 

And o'er the hillows dance. 

A kindred current fills our veins, 

And kindred hopes our bosoms fire; 

For, oach heroic race maintains 
Tho Norman Conqueror's his sire. 

Then breast to breast we'll charge the Russian, 
Nor aid require from timid Prussian 1 
We'll quell the vain Attila's huast, 

We’ll scatter his barbaric, host-— 

Hurrah for Franco and England! 

We'll twine Hie lily with tho rose, 

And, noblest vengeance valour knows, 

(live freedom to our vassal foes— 

Hurrah for France and England 1 


Momenta Mimic at Homjc. —Leigh Hunt, in a late numto of the 
Mntieal Timet, says: " It would he a good custom in a house (sup¬ 
posing none of tho inmates to be so unfortunately constitnted an to 
dislike inusic)^ if the first thing they heard in it of a morning wen- 
soma musical instrument playing a strain of jmy kind, provided it 
vrore neither gloomy nor fnvolonH. Gloom would he unworthy of the 
right sense of duties to be done, and frivolity (though merriment is 
excellent on occasions) would not do justice to that truer chn-rfiilness 
which the performance of the duticB might look for. The host strain 
would be something rather gentle or affectionate, nr of a broad, placid, 
and noble character, equally announcing a disposition to make the 
best and happiest of what was to he done. And nothing would be so 
fit for tho performance of such n morning symphony as an instrument 
of the orgnn kind, because no other is equally capablo of a broad and 


“ ought, every day, at least to hear a littlo song, read a good poem, 
see a fine picture, and, if it were jmssible, to speak a few reasonable 
words." 
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, STRAY READINGS. 

i 

j Captain Kidi>, tiik I'i katk. —The Philadelphian Penntt/h’tmion 
I states that a party of’ gentlemen liad lift that city on a visit to tho 
i vicinity of New York, for the uarjioM of recovering a portion, if not 
nil, of the bidden treasures of Captain Kidd, th« famous pirate. ’flic 
box contain inf; treasure is now understood to have been stain by one of 
tlio party, hiilden on the bank of tho Htulsou river, near Sing-Song. 
Onr ’enie transatlantic friends are likely, we think, to find a marc’s 
nestl 

Tin: Tiuai, or tub Trx.—One of the ruriotts customs whjqji 
have dewended to ns from former ages, witli but little change in if* 
j character, was observed a few days since at the Exchequer-office, 
i Wliiteliall-vard. Four years have elapsed Since tho last previous test 
of the purity and proper value uf the current roitt of the realm was 
made, and it was lmtieed as a very singular fuel, that the proceedings 
have very rarely been chronicled by the newspaper press, and that, 
consequently, the public liavo been left in ignorance of a matter in 
wliieli they nre intimately concerned. Tho Lord Chancellor presided 
at the “trial,” mid before him were placed tile boxes eontaining sam¬ 
ples of “ the gold monies coined by Sir John Uerschel, K.H., Master 
uml Worker of Her Mqjesty’s Mint.” 


The I'hurimri, a French paper, contains a picture of a Highlander 
standing si iitinel at his post, with a prreipiec awl the sea iminislialely 
ut Ins buck. A Kn-neh soldier and n Tartar jicnsnnt regard liiui from 
below. " Wliut follysays the Tartar, to place a sentry in snob u jm- 
sit ion 1 ” “ There’s no danger," replies the eliasseur, “ lea sol data la 
ne reeulent jamiiis.’’ (These soldiers never recoil). 


Tiikrk were somobeantiful fiowors in tlie Crimea, and the Russians 
must have been fowl uf cultivating them. In tho deserted houses at 
and war lialtiklnra, many fino plants were found—some of them wi- 
t hern I—thrown ou ttie ground, and tlio tiower-jmla broken. 


Ax oflicer writing home from the Crimi>a, thus described the climate 
awl situation of the Allies there, at tho end of October:—•“ The weather 
is bitterly eelil bore ; such sold as might be welcome in England 
during November, where, people have fires, and light, ami houses to 
live in—not to mention clubs mid dinner-parties, ut which this same 
(Vimi-a is talked of as * a land Rowing with milk and honey.’ As far 
as wo have seen it. however, it is a bleak, barren, stony, bill country, 
with not one feature to recommend it. A cold, piercing north wind 
blows into our canvas, day and night. Sebastopol in our front—an 
army of 60,0011 Russians in our rear—nnd seldom do our men get n 
whole night’s rest under their blankets. We have often too or three 
alarms in one night, when the cry, “Stand to your arms I” sounds 
through the camp, and a minute afterwards both officers and men are 
at their posts.” 


Tils. Russians, not lieing able to break through the position of the 
Allies at Inkcrmann, hail to defend their own, and foot by foot the 
ground was disputed. Sion after noon tho Allies were victorious 
along the whole line, and General Monet’s brigade, which camo up in 
snnjnirt of General Bosqimt, took no part in the action. The Russians 
{led in the greatest disorder along the road leading to tlie bridge— 
wlien suddenly in the midst of the fugitives appeared, riding at. full 
gallop,a brilliant stud', which, forcing a passage through this retreating 
throng, dashed into the stream all those who happened to be in their 
wav. Aiming these “preux chevaliers” were tlie two sons of the 
mighty Guar, who trampled on their own soldiers in their anxiety to 
escape. 


The gallant 8Hth (Connaught Rangers) and the Zouaves charged 
together as one regiment at lnkennnim and ware completely mingled. 
When in the art of charging, on Irishman, one of the 88th, recognised 
u long-lost brother in one or tlie Zouaves, and side by side they fought 
till the end of tlie uctiou—both escaping unhurt. 


It is impossible to form an idea of the ardour of the French troops 
for the assault upon Sebastopol. They were described as being tnad— 
nobly mad. General (Janrobert issued an order for these desiring to 
form tho first column of attack to inscribe their names; 4,000 worn 
required; but a rush took place and doable that number were quickly 
entered. It was necessary to make a selection, and the disappointment 
of the rejected was sueli that many of those iron soldiers might be 
seen with tears in their eyes. “ Or) nom I” said one to his captain, 
“ 1 have been wounded five times in Africa, again at Alma, mid am 
set down for a decoration—and yet 1 am not to go! I have no luck! 
reenimiieiid me I pray you to the general.” The officer had great 
difficulty in consofijig the man and muking him believe that his 
eouqsuiy would liavo to do tliuir part on the great day. A deputation 
from the disappointed waited on tho general to solicit the honour of 
following the first, column, and received permission to do so. The 
men immediately sot about sharpening their tiqyouots, cleaniiu 
muskets and examining gun-locks. Some found time to think of 1 ,’iHr 
country and their families, and not a few “sevans* in tho Camp were 
employed in writing letters home for them. How many of these poor, 
bravo men were dead when those letters reached their destination 1 


THE CAVALRY CHARGE AT RALAKLAVA. 

“ Charge I ” was tho order; “ charge the fee, 
lu column dense before ye I 

'Gainst tearful mills let Europe know 
The fume of England's glory.” 

That light brigade of enmity 
In serried ranks stood still, 

Whilst thunders of artillery 
Rolled from the distant Hill. 

• So, to that small heroic hand 
Who barred Thennopylm 

Against the invader's lilmid-red hand, 

Death was a certainty. 

They heard the charge; each soldier leapt 
Exultant to the erv; 

And lbrwanl like a (food they swept, 

To conquer or to die. 

God help them now! tlie volley flies, 

And whistles from the foe; 

And ere that iiuiriVroiis eebo dies, 

Soldier and steeil lie low. 

The fatal sliot, with deadly nbn. 

Felled friend and fen together; 

That deed has stained the Russian name— 

Shame rest on it tor ever! 

Thai was a wicrilioe indeed: 

A page in England’s story— 

This, this shull lie those heroes' meed. 

Their duty was their glory! 


SvKrATtlY FOH one AUAvn Soi.nir.iis.—Among ftm iiitmenms Inna.- n( i j 

spontaneous kindness itwukencd In tin; public lulwl hy the sii!leiln;:« of tie i| 
troii;M In the East, we limy state ana curious and Interesting Inesleiit Hint the j 
adult mule ertinimds tn the lamdori Kcfonnntory latch- held n nieethiK at ,{ 
which It was agreed tn nhslaln from food on one tlav—being one of their lies! ; I 
days’ food—and to forward through the Karl of Shaftesbury the proeeedx of ^ I 
tlial day's provtston tn the Patriotic Fnnd. The nuiount thus collet led from { 
nun hundred Inmates nmoauteil to £3 13s. !if I. j 

Hwreas or Msscr ash Kcbsiw roa Tire East.—I t is pleasing to record ,1 
the rhlvalnins conduct «t our French Allies. The Imuil of synifiathr ls'Hveen 
the two untlniM which have |irctsiiidcratlnir imluriiee over the wield is tlie . 
■urcet guarantee of Its dumtlon. tviinn the Sisters of Mercy and nurses for; 
the Hospital of Scutari, SI in liuinher, arrlnsl In Paris on their way In | 
Marseilles, they were mxrfvud Willi Uic greatest kindness hy nil clashes ol 
person*. At BonUigtir, the utHccrs of tlie oustoins mat I he other authorities ! 
did everything possible to spare them trouble mat Inconvenience. The I 
directors ol tlie railway even delayed the train to prevent their having to wait 
for the lust train hy which they wonld not have reached Paris before midnight. { 
Dinners hail Isxm ordered for -them beforehand at tlio Hotel den ttalns, and 
when they callod for Uic arcouiiL the answer was, that the master or the 
lioiiso could not think of taking any payment from persons engaged In anelt 
a humane work: anil when they wished to pay flic wallers who hnd boon 
exceedingly atteiitlvo tn Diem, tlie answer was, “The servants decilno 
payment also.” 

Hoxiftdius Ksaiusm to imt Rxat or Was. —We are very glad tn perceive 
that tho Poldlers’ Friend and Army Scripture Rcndere' Stately Is progressing 
In Its Cliristtan ondeavonrs lo snetalh tlie spiritual spirit of the army. Wo 
perceive, among others, who receive sutjscriplluiis In assist these missions, 
tho mum- of tlie Honorary Secretary, Mr. William A. Make. There are now 
tlilrteon Scripture Bonders with tho army. This Is Imt a very small number, 
lint It Is to ho hoped tlie Sw-ioty w ill receive a largo incroaso to tliuir means, 
and thus he enabled to provide others. 

Pbovisioku add Mmncnf renin tub Cbimba.—W ith tho moat praiseworthy 
liberality I.onl Illantynr hits ohartored u hark of IriR tons, tho Anne Muclcnn, 
for Hnluklimi, with sappllos fur tho soldiers In the Crimen. Besides com- 
lulssioMng rrn ltss w r Hliniison, of Edinburgh, to obtain n valuable box or 
iiaefol navilctiiea ami appliances, tho noble lord slated that lie could not think 
of anything more acceptable tn Reotch and Irish than oatmeal and porrldge- 
pots, with tohlu beer tn uso with It In plane of milk, and arronllngly, a largo 
stock, ISO Ions of oatmeal, beside* a vast iptnntlty of various provisions, have 
been emlairlusl. I,oris Xtlaiityre's Invitations to enntrthuta to these stores tiuvo 
been gcnuronsly responded to, and wo trust this precious cargo will roaeli Us 
rtmtinutlunMtlcly and afford that comfort wlileh unr brave snldtors In the 
fenat m eminently deserve. 

Fonn amp Dares or tub Russians at Tire Cal via,— The Russian soldiers' 
great coat Is grey, w Ith certain footngs; and, with the exception of u small 
gilt strap on the sliniiMvr, tho officers’ Is precisely that ot tlie private; Indeisl 
my tnipreaulou Is, that tn going Into aollmi tlm gencrullty of uiiinnunted 
offievni put on the common grant cont.so tlinl (hey may not Is- picked off. It 
la a very markod fact that among thisisaials of dead, wo find very few officers 
Indeed. I'ciliai* the Emperor tins laid down a stringent rulo that, when 
possible, officers shall tie carried oil tlie Held ; or It mny lie tho custom of tho 
men, owing to tho intense reverence the serf has for rank, Dover to leavo 
behind him ttie Issly ot Ills lender. An to food, tho Busstan army has, In 
oomporimn with hum, a very rough commissariat; tho bread Is perfectly 
black, and when tlial nuts short., resort Is made to a bag of cnuuMwI oll-rako, 
which t can well Imagine Is very nntrttlnns, and therefore of the greatest 
possible value when troops liavo 'to march a long distance over uncultivated 
houseless steppes.— Corrapondent of Morning Paper. 
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' [CHABUK A* BA LA KLAVA, AMD DKATB OB GAPVA1N MILAN.} 

ixininuvTO cumxl in ancient nncl modern times. Although the cir- 

\i. j .Nib Oh THE WAR. cumstances of this charge, in all its details, are still fresh 

Tiik fatal charge of the light cavalry at Balaklava is an in the memories of our readers, ife may be permitted to 
episode in the annals of war, which will ever be remem- give a few particulars relating to the catastrophe—our 
bored as ono of the most heroic and devoted, but, at the artist having taken for the subject of his illustration that 
same time, unfortunate deeds of daring which have oc- part of the conflict in which Captain Nolan lost his life. 

















1 1 to the vi”lil v.'iiig of (lie Russian army were 

j drawn up the Light Ovalry Brigade, commanded by the 
11 Karl of Lucan, and numbering perhaps H(H» sabres. A 
I! little after nine o’clock. Captain Nolan arrived at fall 
I' gallop before Lord Lucan, and handed him n written or- 
| tier to attack the enemy. The Earl of Lucnn hesitated 
at the luiuluosn of the instructions given to him, hut, cer¬ 
tain it is. orders were given by him to his brigadier, the 
Karl of Cardigan, to prepare to charge. This, it is also 
said, was obeyed, under protest of the gallant earl. The 
whole brigade then charged onwards against the battery 
of nine guns which breasted the valley. 

The consequences of this “death parade” are, well 
known, and have excited ltolh in England and Franco 
the liveliest sympathy and regret. 

Captain Solan, whose death formed one, of the most 
touching episodes in the tragedy of the day, was a son 
of the late Major Nolan, Ibnficrly of the. 70th Ilegiinent; 
who afterwards resided some years at Milan, where he 
held tlie upjuiiiitmciit of Vice-Consul. All his sons 
showed a predilection for the military profession, ami at 
mi carlv age, Lewis, the subject, of this brief notice, 
entered the Austrian service, lie there laid the founda¬ 
tion of that knowledge, on all points connected with 
cavalry tactics, in which he, subsequently attained such 
proficiency ; and even then lie mndu himself conspicuous 
in his corps it* a fearless rider. After a short time 
passed in Hungary and mi the Polish frontier, Captain 
Solan left the Austrian service, being desirous of con¬ 
tinuing his military career in the British anny. Ho 
was accordingly gazetted to un emsiguey iu the 4th Foot 
mi the lfitti of March, 1B5M), and the following month 
appointed to the 15th Hussars, then in India. Shortly after 
joining his regiment, his talents gained lor him the notice 
of Sir Henry f’ottiuger, at that time Ooveruor of Madras, 
from whom he received the appointment of oxtra aide-de- 
camp ou liis stuff. Wiiile residing in India he occupied 
his time In acquiring some of the native dialects, iu 
paving attention to the various details of (he military 
system in the East, and in the pursuit of field sport* j 
keeping np his character ns a first-rate horseman by 
winning in several well-coutested steeple-chases near 
Madras. Having obtained his trooji, and the 15th 
Hussars 1 icing ordured home, be came to England mi 
leave, before the, regiment, and proceeded on a tour 
through Russia and other parts of northern Europe, Ou 
his return to England, he published bis book upon tbe 
“ Organisation, I trill and Manmnvres of Cavalry Corps,” 
so well known among military people. The work ex¬ 
cited attention at the Horse Guards, and the author re¬ 
ceived a staff appointment !n the army leaving fbr the 
East. His acknowledged good judgment, also, in the 
-.election of horses, led to bis being commissioned to make 
large purchased o# the part of Government at Tunis and 
cNcnhere, which service be performed most satisfactorily. 
Captain Nolan was devoted to bis profession, and move 
especially to his own branch of the service, thinking that 
no force or obstacle, however formidable, conkl ever stand 
against a regular charge of British cavalry. His death 
was an illustration of this opinion. Cheering his nlen on, 
he dashed forward at the head of the. Light Cavalry iu 
that fatal charge at Balaklava, against, a host of Russian 
Artillery, Cuvairy, ami infantry. A shell struck him on 
the breast, and, uttering u loud cry, lie died instantly. 
His horse galloped to the rear, with Us dead rider seated 
firmly in the saddle. It was alleged in the first report* 
which reached England of that disastrous affair, that some 


; blame, might he attached to Captain Nolan, for having, in 
his seal, contorted the discretionary order, of which he 
was the bearer to laird Lucan, into a positive one, for the 
cavalry to advance; but subsequent accounts have ex¬ 
onerated him, ami his memory remains to us as that of a 
brave man, equally “sans taehe et sans pour." The 
following is a verbatim ropy of Lord llaglan’s order to 
Lord Lucan on the 25th:— 

“Lord Raglan wi.hr„ till- Cavalry to advance rapidly to front, 
follow the ciietnv, unit I it In prevent 1 heir earri ill' away ihr trail,. 
Troopuf Home Artillery may accompany. French Cavalry is on the 
left. immediate. “ IL-\n:i t 

Captain Nolan was present at the battle of Alma, as 
aide-de-camp to Brigadier General Airct, and at the 
time of bis death he was only thirty-lit<■ years of age. 
He. Jiad two brothers, both of whom died while ill the 
service, and lie leaves a bereaved mother to mpiiru tin- 
loss of him, her only sort it iug son, whose curly c.ircei 
promised ‘a future alike hrJIlmul to himself and U'lTiil to 
Ids country. 

A PATRIOTIC FONT;. 

V'ttll.K we extend to all tribes of mu i.-u ", 

Brotherhood's eordial mill honest eiiiluiiro, 

Warm is the love that tve cheiish loi I live, 

Vhigliuid, first home of the lirio <■ mol i I" lie"! 

Lmiil of our hirtll! to our rliildhrsul rn.bnre.1. 

Where ill life's weakness UO dallgei . we leoieil, 

Seliisil of our youth! where our misprint; si ill Jearn 
Tyrants to hate ami oppression to ‘.piiru. 

Home of our umnljni.il! where gallant hearls shield 
Jtieh lionesh waving o'er valley .mil field; 
lies! of our age! in whoso sheltering bower 
Olllmly tve wait for the last closing hour. 

Nnrsc of the fair! whose ciideannoiils bestow 
Valour's reward 'mjd life's rapturous clow; I 

(imv« of the bravo I ou thy bosom reclined j 

hweatly tliny sloop iu our memories shrined. 

Guide of the notions and hois’ of tiie slave 1 
Foremost iu battle-field! ijiiuuii of tho wave [ j 

Clouds null have darkened thy curlier day, 1 

Bright in it now with 4 sunnier ray. 1 

Happy thy children, unsullied ihy worth, ! 

Fondly wo prise thee, oh 1 land of onr birth I 
Warm is the lovo that wc cherish fur thee— 1 

llngland! first homo at tho brave sad the Gee t '. 


We omitted to mention in onr lost impression that we are indebted 
to tile tsIvQtud pen of tlm Chevalier do ChiUclaia far tho sentiment 
of the very spirited lines suggested by tlm alliance between the two 
nations, entitled “Hurrah for Framie mid England." We quite agree 
that *t S monuuit when Frencli and English arms arc united, n simi¬ 
lar good JWlowsMp should exist iu the field of literature. 

A HuusetdtTOBV AmiomilOK.—During the latter unit of Handel's 
lifts. Dr. MIL*:, when a buy. ussd to js’rfonn 011 11 German ilute in 
London, at Rsadol's oratorios, lie says, about the year 1753, iu the 
Lent season, a certain clergyman, a ininor canon from tlm e,itlodr.il 
of Gloucester, offend bis services to Mr. Rondel to sine. His oiler 
was accepted, and he was employed in tho choruses. Not satisfied 


andieitoe, that ho was, to his great mortification, violently hissed. 
When the performance was over, by way of eonsolntion, llandel made 
him the following s]s*e. Ii:—’• I utu sorry, very sorry tor you, indeed, 
tny toar Sir; Imt go I .ark to your church in de eountn; tiWwill for¬ 
give you for yonr had singing; dese licked jssiple in London deg will 
not forgivo you 1" 

A \Virn Puni.ioAX—Tim fin hug Jiherlitcr indulges in the 
following ingenious piece of puffery:—“ The Jiutxiwi Invimon. —The 
greatest danger winch tleelong incurs is from tin- fact that the rom- 
inandor of the Russian squadron ill tlm Pacific, having heard of the 
superior quality of liiidsey’s Ale, lius resolved to visit tlm Itrilisli 
Hotel, Curio-strict, at the earliest opportunity. True Britons, rnsh 
to the bar—drink it up before his arrival—and thus disappoint the 
basn invader!” 
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| AltTnUR WESTKRTON. 

j, A TAU: OF T1IK l'RESENT WAR. 

j j Sxx o'clock had struck ami i Lad only got through the 
I fish. By lialf-past I Lad made up for lost lime, aud not 
j a vestige ivas left of a ruuip-steak, some fritters, and a 
pint of port. J was all alone, in the midst of eomjwuy. 

J It was at the ('lull—the abode ftitr excellence of the most 
| dreary solitude. 1 missed the old familiar faces: Leonard 
j Noel of the Dragoons, had fallen at Balakluva; Harry 
j Milford was ill at Scutari; the cholera had claimed Arthur 
I, Bouverin at Vuriui; 1 knew not a 1‘acii of the twenty or 
| thirty that were around the different tables. Some were 
every young—-just ap|siinted, aud yet ordered to form 
[' part, of the earliest batches of ro-iiiforeement. The maw 
1 of tin 1 monster War was as vet, nnsatiated—it craved 
fresh jiitlwfiiiii at the hands of England. The scene, and 
the reflections it induced, weighed 11)1011 my spirits. J 
■ could not stav. “Waiter!—the bill, and a cab.” in a 
few minutes I was being conveyed, in a Hansom, to the 
. Princess's Theatre. 

1 Vo)de don't go much to theatres just now. The mind 
i.-. pi-.—occupied. Every joyous tone grates ujhiii tin; heart¬ 
strings. One’s only excuse is, that we do not always 
exactly know how to get through a long evening. 

I prniurcd a seat in the. second row of stalls. Im¬ 
mediately in front of me was a middle-aged man of 
gentlemanly exterior. Jle stood up with his back to the 
,-i.ige. and with a binocular surveyed the house'. Sud¬ 
denly his view is arrested at a private box. “ It is she!” 

' cM-luimcd lie, in a low voice. " How beautiful!—and 
how happy ! -11a, ha. ho, Ins—it is explained. 1 see 
him there also. He looks pale though—aud ill.” Drop¬ 
ping tin' glass, lie bows. J turned to the box and 
observed (bat its occupants were a lovely girl with light 
brown hair, a young fellow of two-nml-tweiity, dark, 
with finely-chiselled features, and a lady-like (lame, who 
might have passed for the mother of either. “The girl 
justifies your remark, sir,” 1 observed ; “she is really 
v cry hands'iiiie !” 

“ \h !” rejoined lie, “it is her conduct tluit makes her 
beautiful in iny eyes. Von sec tluit. youth by her side ? 
It is her husband,—quite a romantic attain” “Is it a 
secret?” “No, 1 will tell you, if yon have patience to 
hear it. He. lias just returned trom the Crimea.” 

1 vv as all attention. The baud had not yet began to 
1 perform the medley overture of the Courier of Lyons. 
My inlorinant began :— 

“I was travelling, iu the latter )iart of lost year, in 
the west of England, on my way to Loudon, indeed from 

■ Exeter. You know the first-class carriages 011 the Croat 
Western? They are divided. 1 was iu one eonqwrt- 

1 incut—in the. other sat that young couple. They were 
1 not'married then. 1 cannot read when travelling rapidly. 

I Involuntarily, therefore, 1 occasionally looked at tlu'iu. 

• At first they wore taciturn, then they gradually eon- 
, versed ; at Weston, the conversation had become uni- 
1 mated and cheerful: she laughed ami blushed very often. 

■ By the time we got to Hath the tone was earnest. At- 
■Swindon, ho was impassioned, mid she was silent, oc- 

easioiin+ly smiling, as he, in loud whispers, made some 
j very strong protestation. At Reading, she Imil turned 
ii catechist, but gently so, and at intervals. By the time 
j the train passed llanwell they were both silent—their 
; hands were locked—a pleasant smile sat upon their sweet 
I faces us they looked iu each other’s eyes. (1'cet une 
!■ aj/uirc Jinx, thought 1. 


“ A week passed, and 1 wua> sitting in my chamber, 
when a knock at the door aunonnced Mr. Arthur Westor- 
tou. His card preceding him, apprized me of his name. It 
was the youth whom 1 had seen in the train. I le addressed 
me. ‘1 believe, sir, yon prepare young men tor the 
army.’ ‘ 1 read with them ocrasiuualh, when they liavp 
finished their sclaioJ or college education. I believe it is 
called ciwiinuny.' ‘That’s just what 1 want. My name 
is down for a commission in the tinnrds, anil 1 must go 
up in a fortnight.: but 1 fear I am not half-ready.’ 

‘ Well, we will see what can be done for you ; sit down.’ 
He had lieeii at Rugby, and lmd got tip Latin cuough, 
aud knew something of French ami mat hematics. Of 
history he was'as ignorant os most young fellows arc, and 
of geography he knew positively nothing further than that 
Berlin was the capital of 1’russia, and Stockholm of 
.Svredeu. Of course, he was quite ignorant of fortifica¬ 
tion. J saw 1 had iuy work to do. lint a little con¬ 
versation satisfied me that he was intelligent anil apt, ami 
J undertook bun. ‘Afiml, however,’ 1 said to him, ’you 
will not get up everything in the allotted time, if you do 
nut give up nil society, and study night, and day.’ Tie 
faintly smiled, received a parting hint as to the way in 
which lie should set about conquering the early history 
of the Spartans aud the Athenians, and mastering the 
geography of (hi! JVlojioiiiicsus, and quitted me.” 

At this moment the curtain rose, and l forgot Wcsfor- 
tou, in contemplating the career of Dulmsq and Joseph 
Lesurgues. 

At (lie fuel of the first act, 1 begged Sir.-, my 

new acquaintance, to resume his talc,. 

- Where was I ?—oh—Westerlon had gone to his 
studies. At the end of tim first week he had made good 
progress in the mystery and theory of fortification, lie 
could June entrenched himself at a pinch, and understood 
the names of all the jirincipal field-works. But his 
drawings were a singular mixture, some of them were 
ven coarse aud clumsy, and some neat and elegant as if 
traced by a gentle hand. In history lie had dashed 
through all the, leading incidents, from the siege of Troy 
to the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, and had a week 
before him to imbibe tiie great facts of England’s history, 
from the formation of tlm Heptarchy to the )iaasing of 
the Reform Bill. 1 had great Ihijich of him. At the 
commencement of the seeoud week, however, he ennie to 
me j Nile and haggard, and confessed, with a sigh, lie had 
not mastered one new fact. What was tlie matter? 1 
asked if he were ill'—or nervous—or what? He hesitated 
for some time. Fancying that as the time approached fir 
his examination he became apprehensive of failure, I en¬ 
deavoured to rc-assurc him. He shook his head. ‘Ah, it’s 
not that,’ he said, at length, ‘it’s a greater trouble than 
all the study.’ ‘ May 1 inquire? (.’an I assist?’ After 

a pause, he broke oiit. ‘1 think, sir, you were in the 
carriage when w e—when I*—came to Jsuidon ? 1 

nodded assent. ‘ You may have observed a young lady 
with me?’ ‘I .did—a very sweet girl—you seemed 
attached.’ ‘ Attached! all, sir, you don’t know how 
fondly. IVell, an old fellow, nt least a man much older 
■than 1, sir, has promised lor her, and her father wishes 
I her to marry him.’ ‘ Which she, of course, in not inclined 
to do.’ ‘ Of course not.’’ (emphatically )■ ' T hell there, 

1 suppose, is an end to the matter.’ ' No such thing ; j 
the father fancying she rather likes me, has desired her 
to ]inquire, to go to the continent, and, until they depart,; 
he has desired me to seek oilier apartments. I have hen 
i stay ing with the family for the last mouth, as our parents j 
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are connected—a sort of cousinship.’ ‘ Oh, jKirhnjw this 
is merely to break off the attachment fur a time. If the 

object of yoor affection—Mias—Mian-—‘Travers.’ 

—‘Travers is firm, all will go well; yon lwth oro young.' 
‘ Oh, no, no!—the intention is plain. Jnlia loves me, and 
1 adore her, but if we are separated, and 1 am sent to 
the East, we may never again meet, and she will become 
the wife of —— 1* The picture was too abhorrent. He 
gave loose to tears. ‘ Well, what would you have me 
do ? Shall 1 speak to Mr. Travers ? Shall I tell him 
how much he may inar his daughter’s happiness ?’ ‘ It 

will not be of the least utility; I have told him so, Julia 
has told him, and only this morning be peremptorily 
desired that not a won! more should be said upon the 
subject He has procured passports, and they go by the 
Boulogne boat to-morrow. My heart is breaking—1—1 
will not study another word—I anil destroy myself, 
I — ;’ and again be gave loose to the bitterest grief. 

“When Westcrton hod a little recovered, I asked if he 
were of age, and what were his circumstances. 1 found 
that he was in possession of a tolerable inde]tendence, os 
lie was twenty-two, but that distrustful of himself, he still 
left the management of his affairs in the hands of his 
widowed mother, a clover woman, residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chndleigh. It was a difficult and responsible 
task to .advise in such a matter as he had broached to 
me, but I could not help making his case my own, and 
calling to recollection the many histories of misery arising 
from blighted love and thwarted passion which had come 
under my notice, I quietly said to him ‘ Why not marry 
the girl at once ? Why not ask her to become your wife 
this very day, without the knowledge of her father ? 
Yon will probably save her from much future wretched¬ 
ness if all be as you fear.’ A light shot across his fine 
countenance as the idea was presented to him. I did not 
feel quite comfortable in offering the suggestion, but, for 
the moment, I forgot that 1 was a middle-aged man; I 
became a boy again in thought and impulses and was 
prepared to go any length to serve the young couple. 
Bat 1 felt I should like to be assured that Miss Travers’ 
feelings were in unison with his.” 

“ And were they ?” At this moment the music ceased, 
the curtain rose, and wc were in tho house of tho good 
Joseph Lcsurgues, and amongst the queer-looking citizens 
of the first French Republic. In spite of his little white 
wig, green coat, and little tops, Mr. Charles Kean ex¬ 
cited my commiseration, and for a ininnte or two after 
the act-drop fell, I was wondering what would be the 
result of the mistaken identity. But a revenom h nom 
moutom from my new acquaintance, and a glance at the 
ci-devant Jnlia Travers, carried me from one romance to 
the other. 

The story was now continued:— 

“ That Jnlia Travers loved young Westerton I could 
easily believe ; but I knew the force of paternal influence, 
and I did not foci that it would be right to act in the 
matter until I had clearly ascertained that there was no 
objection to my young friend, and that the lady’s senti¬ 
ments were quite in unison with his own. 1 therefore 
desired Westerton to return to the house for the purpose 
of packing up bis traps, and to catch an opportunity of 
asking Julia to meet him and myself at Epitanx’s, iu the 
Opera-colonnade^ at luncheon. He flew ont of the bouse, 
and I began to cogitate my plan of operations. I did not 
like the idea of Westerton beginning his military career 
with a marriage, and going into barracks, and possibly on 
service, with a wife. I did not like to place myself at 


issue with two families of whom I knew nothing. It 
was my determination, therefore, to effect the marriage if 
time permitted, and require the parties then to follow 
their several destinies until the lapse of a few mouths 
should have brought about a change in Mr. Travers’ 
sentiments, and the yonng lady had passed safely through 
the ordeal to which tho necessity of her father (as I after¬ 
wards found) might subject her. 

“We met at Epitaux’s. She greeted me as an old 
friend, remembering the trip from Exeter. 1 found her fnll 
of enthusiasm and courage, and pre-disposcd to listen to my 
project. The countenances of both dropped a little when 
1 pointed out the necessity of immediate sejmration, but 
as soon as it was made clear that, in any event, Wester- 
ton’s professional avocations would carry him away, and 
that I only proposed the serious Btep as their natural safe¬ 
guard in the circumstances, the objections vanished. 
There was no time to lose. Wc jumped into a cab, 
hastened to the registrar’s office, and Indore the evening 
Jnlia Travers was iu a condition to urge as a reason for 
refusing to yield to her father’s injunctions the obligations j 
of the law. Westerton was in eestacies. Come what : 
might, no one else could rob him of his Julia. They ex-; 
pressed themselves exceedingly grateful, and passed the 
evening, 1 dare say, in a happier frame of mind than! 
they had enjoyed for some time. The next morning Miss i 
Travers and her father proceeded to France, and Wester- ‘ 
ton came to take up his abode in the same house with 
myself, until he should lie apiwintod to a regiment. In a • 
week he went up for his examination, passed well in most j 
things, had a narrow escape with English history, and a j 
close shave with modern geography (those terrible ri\ers i 
in Siberia, who could remember their names ?)—but got 
through with a kindly word from C-oloucI l’rosaer, and 1 
was gazetted to the Coldstrcams. i 

“When the war broke ont he expected to be sent to 
Turkey—” 

“And was he ?” 

“You shall hear when we have learned what becomes' 
of Joseph Lesurgucs, for the third act lias began.” 

After the Courier of Lyons had come to an end, Mr. 
Harrison—for such 1 found was his name—did not seem ; 
disposed to remain; but as 1 was very anxious to hear I 
his story out, he proposed going up to the box to speak, i 
to the Westertons, aud then to odjonrn with me to the 
Cafe de PJiurope, where, over some devilled kidneys and j 
a glass of champagne, 1 might have the sequel related to i 
me. There is no place in London where you sup so well 
(and so expensively) as the Cafe de CEurope. Mr.; 
Harrison had a fine palate tor champagne—1 accepted his 
selection—the waiter knew him and brought—you knoiv i 
—No.-to tho right. j 

“ Ha! well 1 on we go again,” exclaimed my nar- ■ 
rator, when ho had devoured two kidneys and qimfled ; 
three sparkling glasses. j 

“ The order went forth for the Coldstrcams to march., 
Do you remember what excitement prevailed through the; 
length and breadth of the land when it was announced ' 
that our soldiers were going to fight side by side with the 
French in the cause of Turkey? Any novelty frights 
England from her propriety, lmt this was a startling 
novelty of which no sane man had ever dreamed. The 
whole nation was cast into a state of jicrplexity between: 
the inclination to donbt and the determination to bej 
pleased. Only four or five years ago we had been pre -1 
paring ourselves against a meditated French invasion— 
Louis Napoleon had been heard to express, with a sigh,■ 
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; liis deep regret (while partaking of tile hospitality of onr 
' shores) that it was in his destiny to superintend the in- 
!; vasiou of Kurland and the pillage of London. And now 
jj to think that, instead of coming over in hostile guise, this 
| very prince h:ul recognized the jiolicy of accepting the 
j brotherly love of his old hosts, and heartily joining them 
in thrusting back ujioii his own cold and cheerless terri¬ 
tory the audacious head of the house of Romanoff! No 
men respect each other so much as those who have been 
witnesses of the bravery of both parties. We know the 

I French are worthy of our steel, and they know we are 

II worthy to be associated with them in deeds of high emprise. 
,! liOrd! how the British people began to sing ‘Fartant 
■' jMnir la Syne!' Poor ‘God save the Queen' stood a nar* 

! row chance of luiviug its nose put out of joint, only the 
!, French, with characteristic politeness, exchanged tones 
11 with us, and introduced our national anthem to their 
j| military bands. 

j I “ Well, a battalion of the Coldstreauis was ordered 
i to be prepared for service in the East. Those glorious 
(inurds are always ‘to the foie,’when there is serious 
; work in hand. From Nivclles to Waterloo, and from 
!' Waterloo to Canada, they have always lieeu the first in 
■' the fray. Quietly, uuosteiitatiously casting aside silken 
■ 1 luxury anil uasc as things only suited to a state of pro- 
: found peace, they ginl themselves tip at the roll of the 

I drum, mid when they do gut into the field, with what 
* might anil majesty’ they show the way to victory!— 
Another glass—ha ! the "hottle’s empty.—Waiter, another 
liottle of champagne— le veritable!” 

Tlie waiter llcw. I would not distnrb the current of 
the old tutor’s feelings—we were silent. The bottle 
ciune. Jle rose, glass in hand:— 

“ The tiuards ! ” 

We drank the toast in bumpers, and Harrison made 
! .John do tlie same, and John, on putting down the glass, 
remarked that, “ lie knowed several gents as was in the 
• (Imulls, and very nice gents they were, and he hoped 
!; they’d conic back safe, for business was slack since they 
j! weiit,” 

;'| Harrison continued: 

“ A fortnight or so hail elapsed when, as I was correct- 
j ing a had translation into French of one of Lord Dover’s 
\ very badly-written biographies of warlike sovereigns, 
j; Alary announced Mr. Arthur Westerton. 1 heard him 
, coming up the stairs, aud bumming, like another trouba- 
! dour, ‘ lirAlaiit <ramnur, et partant pour le guerre," —a 
i song, liy the way, which for martial effect and approprb 
!' ate sentiment and melody, I hold to be far preferable to 
!, ‘ Partant pour la Syne.’ The moment our eyes met, he 
|, extended his hand, but his spirit seemed to vanish. We 
' 1 spoke our greetings simultaneously. He then said:— 
ji “ ‘ I’ve come to say good-bye. I’m off to the East 
Jj with the battalion.’ 

: “ 4 .So young in the service!’ 

j “ ‘ At once, mind. I’m up in my drill. I know 
j something of the men already. I wouldn’t be left behind 
i! lor a colonel’s commission ! ’ 

“ 4 Bravo! the right spirit—the old inextinguishable 
' national enthusiasm. When do you go?’ 

II “‘Tn three days wo embark.' I’m quite ready, and 

I: we are all in such high spirits, excepting Captain-, 

■ who loaves a young bride behind. And that reminds 
i; me—,’ He tattered—then recovering himself: 4 Do 
j I yon know, Mr. Harrison, I shall never lie sufficiently 
j' grateful to you for what you did, for now I know I shall 

possess her. There’s been a precious shindy at Niee. since 


it was found out; tor it luts swamiied all the old gover-", 
nor’s hopes of that other marriage. He was so anxious, 
to bring matters to the point that ho had gone the length; 
of fixing tlie day, and the bridegroom in anticipation had, 
selected some bridal jewellery—when out it came that 
Julia was already married. Here's tlie letter describing! 
all the scene, which yon can read at your leisure. Now , 
the governor talks of sending her to a eonvent, and nil 
that—bnt he little knows what a noble spirit iny wife 
has! Well—not to bore you—I wish to ask tills favour, j 
As we do not know' whither we shall go after we leave 1 
Malta, will you allow all letters to ho sent to your care, 
and you can send them on to nie ? Drummond's will pay 
all postages. 1 know I can trust you— she knows we 
can trust you; but if the letters get into other hands,; 
Heaven knows what may become of them.’ 

44 Of courso 1 assented to accept the commission, and j 
after a little chat,.Arthur left me, and sure enough three, 
days later I read of the departure of the Guards, and his j 
name was in tlie list of the gallant lot. 

44 The letters were frequent—sometimes very long, to i 
judge by the weight—and I noticed that the post-inark j 
was altering, until at length it bore ‘Malta.’ It was, 
clem - that the 4 governor’bail removed her—at all events, ] 
she had removed. But it was also evident that pains J 
had been taken to keep from her all accouuts of the move-, 
ments of the corps, or, wdien so much nearer, she eoidd have J 
written to Scutari. Several letters came m succession t 
from Malta. At length it entered my wise noddle that ■ 
Mrs. Westerton must be getting anxious and miserable 
regarding the whereabouts of her husband. W ould it j 
have been proper to have opened one of her letters to i 
ascertain her exact address, and then communicate with | 
her ? I turned the last two or three over in my hand 
with strong temptation at my fingers’ tips, but somehow j 
or-other 1 could not find the heart to obtrnde upon tlie 
sacred confidence of man and wife. W bile thus debating, • 
a letter came from Westerton himself, inclosing one for 
bis wife, addressed to the care of an Italiau lady at Malta, 
which letter he deemed it prudent to have, posted in; 
England—rather a roundabout route! A fortnight or j 
so after this the letters to my care dropped altogether. j 

44 Tlie news of the sufferings of the Allies from cholera ; 
came regularly aud frequently from \ arno, and 1 felt a 
load taken off my heart when I found that Westerton s i 
name was not among them. I 

44 The Russians retired from Moldavia—Austria had 
occupied tlie Principalities—the Allied armies sailed to 
the Crimea. In imagination I followed the glorious fleet 
and its magnificent freight, and beheld them approaching 
the shore where it was supposed 50,000 grim Russians 
awaited them. But reality and fancy were at issue on 
this point. Mcnschikoff was too wise in his generation; 
to believe that it could have been possible for an army on ’ 
the open beach to have withstood the five from the Brittish j 
shipping, which would have covered the landing of the, 

44 There was a pause. At last the rumour reached ns, 
of a great battle, with terrible loss on both sides—-a j 
battle resulting in victory. The heart of England; 
exulted—no one then knew the extent of their present j 
loss. But the dispatch did not lag very much behind, 
the avant courier. The Duke of Newcastle made it public; 
immediately. It is a good sign when a minister courts a ; 
pleasant understanding with the people, and begins liy 
doing them a favour. 1 need not tell you 1 read the 
account of that desperate and gallant fight on the heights 
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of Alma with a glow of hithusiasm to which I had long 
boon a stranger. 1 felt the victory was in our hands, 
and I did not stay to count the cost, llut, after a little 
while, I returned to the paper which 1 had 1 'id aside, 
and looking at the list of killed and wounded. I saw 
Westerton’s name among the latter, * severely.’ 

“My thoughts immediately reverted to Julia Westerton 
—the maid-wife whom 1 began to dread would soon 
become the widow. The Guards hud greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves, with the ‘Jib'd Highlanders, in rush- 
! iug upon and into a formidable redoubt belonging tt> the 
llussiaus, and, in fact, every regiment in the British 
service had covered itself with glory. 

“After tins J heard nothing moi-e about the young hero 
—his name was not again mentioned in the Times —ex¬ 
cepting that in ouc of the letters from a private or corporal 
it was stated that a fragment of a shell had struck his left 
arm, tore away the jacket and part of the flesh, and that 
he was earned away bleeding profusely. 

“Time rolled on—Baiakluva was fought—the sorties 
were made and repulsed; and only Inkennauu was want¬ 
ing to put a stop lor a time to the o]ierations of Lipratidi, 
Monschikuif, the Grand (in I is, and the rest of them, when 
a very nice little maid brought me a nice little note 1 —no, 
not nice, it was jierfmued with musk, or patchouli, or some 
suck stuff—(1 bate scents; ‘1 cannot talk with civet in 
the room;’—don't you hate scents? jaioli ! take some more 
wine)—and—where was 1 ?— -oh, the girl brought me a 
note; which 1 opened witli all the deliberation ami respect 
due to a lady's communication, .fudge mv surprise! it 
was from Mrs. Westerton, and dated from Morley’s Hotel, 
wishing to see me.” 

“Was her husband with her?” 

“ Don't lie in a hurry. My hat was on in a moment 
and I at Morley’s Hotel. She received me iu a private 
room, and from the noiseless way in which she closed the 
door whence she emerged, I was pretty certain that hr 
I was wit bin. She was most cordial; and the tears tilled 
her pretty eyes before she could utter a word. After a 
little 1 got the whole history. The Italian lady to wltont 
she got introduced by Westerton, who had made the lady’s 
acquaintance when the Guards were at Malta, was the 
wife of an officer in the Malta Feneihles. lie, of course, 
constantly saw the pa|icrs at his club, and in the. 

I Malta Mail lie read that Westerton had been removed 
i with other wounded to Constantinople. He. told his wife 
I—-his wife told Mrs. Westerton. My little, friend's 
\ father had left for England to «<\just his affairs, and 
| had confided la f«jlia to a severe coolest,a, pour, aud 
j therefore ready to undertake, the custody of the girl for 
' a consideration. When Mrs. Westerton heard of her pair 
j husband’s state site was frantic—no intreaty made any 
| impression on the austere coutessa ; so recourse was had 
to stratagem, and—will you believe it?—that delicate 
creature, animated bv affection and inspired by hope, 
obtained through tile agency of the Maltese officer and 
his wife the disguise of a *anr rle rharitf, hired a 
j speranara, and with that lady (Got! bless her loo, 1 say!) 
! furtively escaped—made her way across the Mediterranean 
to Constantinople—and was happily by the side of her 
hushand in the house of an old Aga, the day before he 
was to embark for England on sick leave. There’s a 
girl for you! I am a bud hand at punting emotions, 
and so I can’t toll, though I can well imagine, all he felt 
at seeing her liy his bed-side. From lliat. moment she 
was his nurse—they came home together—she never left 
him for a moment His wound is rapidly healing—he is 
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out now for the first time—the inflexible ‘governor’ is i 
mollifying, and in a little time all will lie velvet for the 
gallant, young wife and the. equally gallant young husband. 
Let’s drink their health;— 'l 

“ To the Westertons! ” i | 

“Amen!” ' 

“One toast more—there’s just half a glass left— ;j 
otto toast to the. Women of England, the country-p 
women of .Inlia Westerton—who, whether they devote') 
themselves as nurses, or make warm socks, or contribute j| 
to the Patriotic Fund, are the glory and the blessing of.j 
their country in the time of strife aud trouble.’ ; 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 

nr A COCKNEY. 

Giiini; to the Cattle-show this sea-mu for the first time, i 
I am minded tu set down the ideas with which it impressed | 
me, us those of one ignorant of all points of Im Kuidry 1 
and agriculture, and similar, f doubt not, to such a» most ■ 
cockneys entertain of similar matters. Well! it was . 
pleasant to see, the long rows of sleek liea-ls; some , 
deliberately chewing the end of meditation, and watching ; 
with unmoved, contented eyes the throng ot waiters, the . 
warm breath rolling in twin clouds from their broad, 
moist noses; others turning round with looks of mild 
remonstrance at an unskilful pinch in a wrong place from 
sonic bumptious cockney. Pleasant to see so many healthy 
rural faces of men aud women, and to hear theii Iwic ; 
accent and homely speech. Pleasant to watch tin- stout 
farmers handling and punching tilt steers, plethoric sheep, j 
and bloated pigs; and to listen to their imlep'iideiit : 
criticisms on the verdicts of the judges. Plea,.nit to view | 
the stands of farm produce ; the great corpulent turnips 
and aldermanio carcases of mangel-wurzel; the bowl,-ot 
yellow corn and seeds. Pleasant to be puzzled by the ■ 
complicated machines of agriculture—so massive, yet so 
intricate, with tlieir clean red woodwork, ami tlieir steel 1 
so smooth aud bright. Pleasant to lie dinned with the 
birr of ehafl'-e.ntlers and root-slicers, ami the rattle ot t 
patent winnowing machines; and to slip anil stagger on j 
the chopped, polished straw and minced turnip. _ Pleasant j 
to elbow through the group round some new intention, I 
and to bear the voluble eulogies ot the exhibitor, and 
the \itnl questions of the “practical men.” Pleasant to j 
think how the machinists have improved uml simplified I 
the labour of the farmers, and to note how the farmers 
listen intelligently to the machinists and not as formerly | 
to jeer at them ignorantly aud obstinately, or treat, them j 
with boorish violence. Most pleasant to gather from all | 
this, how the country has improved in knowledge andjj 
understanding, aud nearly equals the town therein: and how , 
we may snrclv hope to see agriculture—and that, soon 1 , 
raise herself io the level of the high sciences, as indeed'j 
she ought to do, being the very parent and mother of all, j 
aud, us it seems more espeeiidly in this j tincture, most I! 
inqiortant and necessary for Eugland. ,| 

Being a dweller iu cities, and the greatest city of all, j 
I was the more struck with these things; and 1 marked jj 
particularly in my wandering through the Show, how j 
much the stolid look, tlul did so characterize and typify j! 
the countenance of the farmer has disappeared, mid is , 
changed, eveu on the visages of the very clod-compollers j 
(at least such as 1 saw there.) to a warrant of intelligence 
and shrewdness mixed with tv bronzed heartiness very 
pleasant, to see. And 1 did not meet a single pair of 
top-boots in all the throng; which very much astonished 
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me, mid which I canuot but take therefore to be. al.-o a 
great sign of advancement. No, nor seam* a vehctceu 
or fustian coat; hut all ehul in good broadcloth, and 
registered paletots, aud wjhii-sciKimix, and such new 
fashion* of civilization. 

• And now to my not e-book. With catalogue in hand. 

1 went diligently along the lines of beasts, examining 
those that, had gained prizes,— for their exhibitors, not 
for themselves ;— si/' non non rohlu. Alas, poor eattle! 

I bid Virgil lived to see your day lie would have given 
i von another word for iirntra in that vevso. Examining 
i them, I snv, to see if J could discover the good points 
, that had commended them to the judges. Hut in this 1 
jj confess to havu failed, beyond noting a general majesty 
j about the lie’s, and a general comeliness in the she’s, 
p which appeared, however, to me to be shared equally by 
! others uiulceorated and uuhmioured. What pleased me 
! in chief to remark was, that the gross prodigies of obesity 
| —nincb fewer now than in former shows, I understand— 

| uric almost, altogether unnoticed. For it seems to me. 
j, looking at the question from a non-bnrolira! point of view. 

! that tin- rearing and eon*!ruction of «urli mountains of 
! Hc-.li i.. not only a crass and aimless thing in itself, hut 
{ a pain and a shame to the jmor brutes, and very humanely 
| and ni eb discouraged. The few of these monsters that 
; wen; in the show, were to a simple, cockney, certainly 
: amazing in girth and height. Host of them hore a tranquil 
j, expression of I'oiiuteiinuee; hut there was one most un- 
i ainiable looking brute with a brindled face, who evidently 
would have to-soil the whole company for half an oil-cake. 

I unless hi ■ fat lud hindered him. One compact little “ Devon 

; -1 vr" (the dialogue says) had great pendulous lumps of 
' tat actually over his knees, most curious to behold. In 
all this class of “ I leyons,” I., 11., and 111., the bit humps, 
which in butlldo are reported by the mighty hunters of 
. the prairies to be Hie til-bits, were wonderfully developed. 

I saw one huge while “ short-In ■rneil steer ”(1 make 
sine that 1 mu right by the catalogue) lie down with 
exceeding dillienlly, and the great excrescences ol‘ fat iquin 
i hi- dewlap oscillate like ealve’s-foot jelly in the act. A 
curious creature of n “Highland Scot,” exhibited by 
! ILK.II. 1'riuee Albert, did please me much : Icing of a 
I' strange, lightish cream-brown colour, with a roughco.it, 
j nml looking to have some spirit in him; hut seriously 
' incommoded in Ids strait quarters with his long wide 
horns. Altogether the whole sight very wonderful: 
i anil notable also to mid in my catalogue on what kinds 
j of final such fat. creatures are reared. For example, the 
great white one which gained .€10 prize, is re|s»rt.ed by 
his breeder, the Hev. J. llohnes, to he “fed on grass. 

| ’ hay, chaff, mangel-wurzel, turnips, oil-cake, mul meal;” 

I I another to have Jived for lour years mid two months “on 
oil-cuke, bean aud hurley meal, treacle, liny, and vegeta- 

Ijhles;” again, another, a Devon cow of seven years ohl, 

' “on crushed oats, swedes, mangel-wurzel, cracked old beans 
and roots,” and to have been confined four times—there. 

1 being separate classes for such matrons. I do not think 
J with pleasure of these DM i««>r beasts, in spite of their 
j luxurious diet, prisoned in manger aud stall most of their 
j lives long, and eating such foreign tilings ns treacle and nil- 
. dike, linseed compound, oil, ami flax-seed ; though in truth 
| such food appears toagree with them mightily. For though 
i they do form part-ornament of a model-farm, and may be 
! very pretty to look at. in their w r ann, patent-ventilated stalls, 

! with a careful slope of the tiled floor behind them for | 
i drainage, and a neat plaited border to their straw litters, yet 
| even from fourth-form recollections of Virgil's “ Pastorals,” 


one does associate such creatures with fair pastures and 
open meadows; and J, as a jioor pent-up cockney, and 
dearly loving the country, would rather sen them expa¬ 
triating therein than so unnaturally euo|M-d. 

The sheep appeared not to me so hugely fatted; for 
which 1 liked them better. Vet some pens of them very 
much resembled great woolly gentles, aud did remind me 
of (hose fat lethargic maggots one disturbs now and then 
in fresh filberts at dessert. Tin* catalogue does speak ol 
“‘Wilbers” mid “ewes,” but not clearly apprehending 
the ililVevence, l ahull not attempt to distinguish indi¬ 
vidual.-'. However, they did seen) to me all alike, and 
their fleeces clean and soil; but 1 stayed not with them, 
for the smell of live mutton 1 cannot abide. 

Next to the pigs; and here, truly, 1 was both a-tmi- 
i-lied and disgusted to see these obese and bloated animals. | 
to whom every breath was a convulsion, lying nlioul in] 
all directions. One white monster, of seven feet long -i.j 
I judged, was utterly unable to stand on all-limrs, and' 
lav giimling angrily at the many (Hikes from umbrellas! 
and slicks. Another, a |ierf'ecl little bail of tat. bail 
actually a log of wood to rest Ids chin upon ; without! 
which to keep his throat, straight he would have died ol, 
aili(Hise suffocation. Two others, enormously distended, j 
lav snorting ajxiplcrficully—every g.tsp apparently their i 
last. Four had lei) the exhibition ; one had expired on . 
the road—the jolting, I imagine, having made him choke: J 
one had to he killed the previous night ; mid these two, j 
so said the attendant, “might last till the morrow-morning. ] 
but it was doubtful." The two defunct had died as pigs' 
should, in growing fat— an F.pieuvoan death, ami so ili—: 
appointed the exhibitor; bill I wondered at (lie nieilvi 
with which lie must have made his (Hireine calculation, i 

To make one of them get up, a farmer of the ... : 

administered to him half a do/en good slinging smacks on j 
the chaps; whereon piggy, horribly incensed and scivuin- j 
big ami snarling hideoii'ly, was fain to get up and emlee-. 
vonr to budge, but the effort was beyond him. and he fell 
helplessly down again. ij 

1 saw also many pleasant and wonderful sight* cmi- j 
ueoted with the pur-nit of farming, which made me quite j 
long to be again in the country where I could enjoy the 
society of “leek animals in their native (taste, res willami ! 
I lie disagreeable reflection that in my next week’s Imteln r\ j 
bill 1 should be debited with sundry fragment* of the ] 
objects of my admiration at teiiprnce per pound. 


Trig I’liojtsoeiiv ok V’trr.jan 11 ,\r».—Beitjnmm i'mul lei te ! 
rnrd; I lie 1‘ollmvm" I noticed a lnwlmnir. niMoiijr a iiiiiJiii* r ol 
other;., at work at a house erected l»nt a wav fr*»in iny other, who j 
a twin ts to la* in a m»*rrr humour—who had a kind word and *, 

acheirtul mule tor e\ i rv mw* In* met. Lei the day he over cold, ij 
j’looim.nr Miiilcss, a liapjn Mnilc thuiccd liken Minhium on hid rln*<*i ! * 
1‘itl i a ouiit>‘ii<Lin «*. Meotiujr him one inunim", i f«-l»eit him to let] me j 
I lit* .-eon t of hi* coiiM. nit hajija flow of* npiritH. k No M*'tvt, I loot or, ’« 
replied h**; ‘I have got one ol’ tin* lieM. of wivP', mid when I to to 
work flii- alwa\w has a hind word of pneoui’njuemeiit foi in**, nml when ' 
I l,o hoiui* hhr’im*i*ts mi* with u smile, and sin* in Mire to hr joadv i.ud 
pin* ha- doin' so many tiling tlnriiur the day to please mo, lint l rm- ,[ 
int find it iij niv heart to la* unkind to iinyhndx.' VVliat inflr* mi •*, i, 
llieu, h.iftli woman over thr h«*nrt ol muu, Mitten it and inahr it the | 
fountam nf clneH'ul and jinn' emniinus. .speak tf'iith, thm ; aj 
lmjtj»\ Miiilo and a kind won! of greet in" nft»*r the toils ol the d*iy are t 
hut,' rust nothing, and yo far toward- uiakiii;* liwiii* happy and J 
|n*:n*(*fld." ^ _ j; 

Urn Islwi»-Homks.—'T he rewdent Hriti*h population is dietri-.j 
butt'd over no less than one hundred mid *rvi , uf\-fivw islands, the 
largest b'*in", i»i course. limit Hritain it elf. with ita txventv millions t j 
ami a half of inhahitmils. and the sinnlle-t the littlr islet ot !m lieolm, 

| helontiiij; to Kifejtlnre. nml huviit* *i population of one s-olitiui nidi ij 
j \id m:«L Thin lonelx heiiio- is not ns a ?eutiinental iina'di.sitiou ini.-ht ij 
‘ I'epii t him. ”a linnheil"*** In*, t.i. the Ih^I of hi. riiu ’ l.ul a *mwh »; 
I mme pn» air a*id u ••Ini '■»"t «*t j.er->ou—-a larm-lahoco'i — ln»vlii ,r t n 
, r.lmi'oe ot Ihi'ly *i« ies «I l.md « 
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Wnil.Kyet (limiii' iiimiiMT tin* Hireling tides 
Vi'ilnl in priuucv.il i-Iimhii its croggv sides, 

(iww from uUr tin* dreaded darkness saw. 

Trembled and lied: with superstitious awe 
Told of a Kind, where sunlight never shone. 

Where wretched beings, friendless ami alone, 

Brutal, untamed, in nought hut semblance men, 

Frowied in the forest, grovelled in the den, 

Slaughtered t.liestrauger east u|iuu their shore, 

And stained their altars with unhallowed gore. 

' Vet, in his changeful course, progressive Time 
Toured light and lustre on that barbarous clime ; 
i'eapled with Grecian colonies'the waste ; 

Cultured the forest-land, dank vapours chased, 

Fed with its harvests the Athenian sage, 

And nerved the lrnnd that penned the c lassie page. 

Soon, tixi, from distant lands the bold anil skilled, 
I'aiiticapamm’s busy harbour filled ; 

Piled on its quays the gifts that rummeren speeds, 

Fruits of sagacious thought olid earnest denis. 

Law, Freedom, Science, Arl, a generous train. 

To higher aims employed tlie merchant’s gain; 

Embellished life, raised column, nrrlt and dome. 

Guarded the hearth and blessed the rheerful home. 

By friends respected, dreaded by its foes, 

The little realm of Bosporus arose. 

Free Chersou trained her citizens to spurn 
The yoke of tame servility, nnd Irani 
With that warm spirit of discerning r.eul 
Which blends the puhlir. with the private weal. 

Miletus ownnl her sous with conseious pride, 

And Athens prized the faithfully allied. 

But of that once avoided, deserl coast. 

Through every ago shall this, its proudest boast, 

On glory’s brightest tablet stand inscribed, 

That from its soil maternal love imbibed 
The stream of life, the soul of fire, wliieh fed 
Tlie world’s great ornlor, the tyrant's dread.* 

Again the seena is changed. Despotic might 
Has o'er those regions spread another night; 

A darkness deeper than the fabled gloom 
Of ancient tunes, and sadder is their doom. 

Worse titan the mists from stagnant pools that rise— 

Denser than clouds that curtain wintry skies— 

More fatal Ilian the bog's Scrboninu breath, 

Hut Mast of pestilence and shaft of death— 

Is tyranny's oppressive atmosphere; 

Where all, that thought cun prize or heart hold dear, 

Droops, sickens, withers, leaves a cheerless void, 

All hope unknown, ail energy destroyed. 

Sne.lt is Crimea now in Uussian thrall; 

And suoh the fate its lord desires for ail 
Tbo prostrate world! On that dim eminence 
Enthroned, ho threatens Europe; issues thence 
To some his mandates; others he defies, 

Or circumvents by diplomatic lies: 

Hater of knowledge, freedom's deadliest foe, 

Both be would force tlio nations to forego. 

Bring liaek the past, restore the ages rude 
Of ignorance nnd pliant servitude 
With aim deliberate dovise nnd plan 
The retrogression of subservient man. 

And thus create, beneath his sovereign stvav, 

Olio universal empire of decay. 

For this, high ramparts of granitic blocks 
Frown o’er the Buxine from Crimea's locks— 

For this, collected misehiePs ponderons freights 
Ami, nil Sehastopol’s embattled heights, 

A fortnlice, to curb the world designed 
An arsenal of fetters for the mind. 

And shall auch deeds be done, such wrong prevail ? 

Before this giant-power shall Europe quail r 
Forbid it, Freedom! Sound thy clariou, sound) 

Call, call the bravest of thy sons around I 
And see, they hear—they come—what throng* attend t 
Britain and France their glorious legions blend. 

No Indior league e'er yet joined martini hands; 

No jester cause united hearts and hands; 

No holder menace sat on manly brown; 

No firmer step ascended sea-ward prows. 

Now to Crimea’s strand the heroes press, 

Stern to avenge, impatient to redress. 

At their approach, on that benighted shore 
The light of better days breaks forth once more. 

They laud—Oppression tremble*—Guilt turns pale— 
Injustice shrinks from Ketribution’s scale. 

* The grandmother and mother of Demosthenes were tioth natives of the 
Tsurtcou (UieTsonesus. now the Crimea. 
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They march—nil anxious world their course attends— 

The fate of millions on their sword depends. 

W line Alma's towering ridge the plain commands, 

I u fierce army at length the focmau stands. 

His bristling’bayonets mid camion guard 
Defiles, by trench and bulwark doubly barred. 

But what run stay the arm of Freedom's soli ? 

He cheers—he mounts—and Alma’s heights are won. 

Tho scattered serfs retreat in wild dismay. 

The conquering hosts pursue their onward wav; 

Through tangled thickets, pathless forests rush, 

Surmount the rook, the inigieding granite crush: 

The destined want is gained—their eoune they stay 
By Baiaklava's ulifl'-oncircled bay. 

There, while their daring onslaught shakes the wall 
Of proud Sebastopol and dooms its fail, 

Thrice and again the foe rush forth to save, 

Tliriee and again recoils tho baffled wave. 

By rage inflamed, with maddening liquor plied. 

Horde following horde up Inkcrman's rough side, 

In mnfHnl siieuce through tho darkness steals, 

While night in shrouding miBts their isitli conceals. 

“ Britons, to arms!" the startled warder cries— 

Quirk at the word the British ranks arise— 

With roek-like firmness stand—deal dentil around— 

One aguiust ten maintain the ensaugnined ground. 

“ Hurrah, for England!” France too joins tiic erv. 

Steadfast, intrepid, quick of hand and eye. 

Fast volleys rattle—flash succeeds to fla«lt— 

Thrust follows thrust—with one tremendous crash 
They charge—they charge—the routed columns sweep 
Stunned, broken, shattered, down the rapid steep 1 

Oh I ’twas a glorious day 1 No brighter shines 
Immortalized in fame’s recording lines, 
lint on that page must Freedom's tear be shed, 

Sad tribute to the dear, tho honoured dead, 

Who, falling on that hard-coutested field. 

In death tlicir life's devotion nobly sealed. j. 

High o’er them heap the mmmmmital mound. ; | 

In future ages, musing on that ground, 

Shall pilgrims say: “ Well sleep the brave below! 

'Tis to tbeir dauntless courage that we owe j! 

The good achieved in that illustrious fight, 

Which drove from earth tho reign of lawless might, j ] 

Broke on Crimea's heights the tyrant's sway, I 

And gave to Europe a screncr day I ” j , 


Tub Atticmi-t ok tub Russia* a ro Retake tiik “ Ovens."— j 
Equally distant between the right and left attacks of the English are 
some broken-down huts, ciosa under the walls of Sebastopol, called in¬ 
discriminately the “ ovens," or the “ kitchens," because at. the com¬ 
mencement of the siege the ruins were the head-quarters of the 
enemy’s riflemen, and were used as places in which to cook tbeir ra¬ 
tions. The reader will remember laird Raglan's oeronnt of I.ieu- j 
tenant Tryon’s death, nnd of the gallant dnsli made by the 1st Rifle 
Battalion,’which resulted in the total defeat of the Russian sharp¬ 
shooters, and consequent capture of the “ ovens.” When the position 
was taken, it was fatuitl to bo <niu of considerable importance, as, 
under cover of the huts anil broken ground, onr men were enabled to 
approach within eighty vanis of some of the Russian batteries. The 
redoubt and redan wall, in particular, were exposed to a harassing 
lire from this spot, and of course it was determined to retain it. A 
covered way was accordingly constructed from our left attack, and tho 
men enabled to approach and leave it unobserved, and by this 
means a strong piquet was always maintained there. During 
the night their strong and sheltered position effectually guarded 
against sorties of the enemy from that quarter, and during the 
day their minies kept a constant fire upon any one who was 
indiscreet enough to show in the batteries. So deadly bod this fire 
become, that for tho lost four or five days neither the redan nor 
redoubt have fired a shot, for not a Russian could appear at the em¬ 
brasures without instantly becoming a target for a dozen minie' bullets, 
and accordingly yesterday morning they made an ineffectual attempt to 
retake the place. The sortie was made at six in the morning, when 
about 360 ol the 1st Royals held the place. Tho hour was singularly 
ill-chosen, for it was j recieely at the time when Bio pieqaet was being 
relieved by ISO of the SOth Regiment, so that double our usual garri¬ 
son occupied the “oven*.” During the darkness, about 1,S(I0 of the 
Russian infantry issued from the circular battery, mid in the confu¬ 
sion of relieving the picquct, contrived to approach within fifty yards 
of tho position before they wore discovered. In an instant onr men 
wore in position, and remaining under caver of the ruins and broken 
ground, kept up a constant fire from ail points upon tho enemy as 
they advanced. The Russians, contrary to their nauai custom, never 
returned a shot, but strove to close with the place and drive onr 
picquct from their shelter. Only about 100 succeeded iu the uttctnpt, 
ami instantly retreated again, appalled by the continuous fire which 
tbeir unseen foes maintained. After a moment's pause they returned 
to the charge again, but witli less spirit (ban at find, and, after a 
vain attempt Iu rally under the fire, retreated in disorder. 
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j THE FAITH OF A SOLDI Eli. 

I CJIAITI.U 11. 

" It is ti-iii', my father,” resumed Stcfano, “ that for n 
| mouth past my heart lias boon full of nn imoomiuerable j 
, love. There is in this plane a voting maiden \\ ho attracts 
mo from every other thought, whose image effaces in my 

■ mind even that of my beloved mother; who makes me 
j forget all the world beside, even yourself, my dear father, 

- and I must crave pardon of heaven if it be a sin. If 1 

' no longer speak to any one, it is because the name of 
j' this fair young girl alone hovers on my lips, and yet i do 
j; not dare to utter it; and 1 no longer have the heart for 
!; anything. There is nothing in comparison with a glance 
. from her eye, a word from her mouth; and I would give 
; my life for that look, if it would only' assure me that site 
i loves me.” 

; “ Well done, my son, well done!” interrupted the old 

j man, much moved, but smiling; “ why, that is just what 
' i was at your age ; and so should every Sjniniard be wbo 
|M»sesses a lienrt. 1 have always seen that those who 

■ were tin- most in love, were also the bravest of the brave, 

, provided always that tliat love is bestowed upon a worthy 
j object.” 

“ f)li! iny father, as to that—” 

“ 1 trust entirely to you, iny son, I trust to you! and 
then, before i a»k who it is you love, 1 promise to make. 

' but three conditions before consenting to your marriage.” 

“ And what may they he ?” exclaimed Stcfano, witii 
energy, as if these words had at once calmed all his fears. 

•• First, then,” resumed the rustic squire, with the tone 
, of an old Spanish grandee addressing bis son and heir, 

\ “ the wife that is to receive your name must bring von 
, one as noble and pure as that of La Sarga ; nobility and 
honour are worth fu' more than riches, my son, and 
impoverished as 1 am, 1 require no dower with her.” 

“ And further ?” 

i “ Secondly, she must bn the daughter of a devoted 

I ■ subject of our king, Charles the Fifth—and a faithful 
' defender of the monarchies of Spain.” 

As he pronounced those words so revised, the old man 
j made a iVhpeettul inclination, not without his example 
'being followed by the young maja, who raised his hat 

■ lightly from Ids head. 

“ Aud finally ?” inquired the lover, impatient to hear 
, the last word. 

“ Aud lastly,” added Don Sarga, with solemnity, 
h “ yon must both of you vow, on the day of yonr Jiamyillles, 

, that if death (which may occur any day or horn-) should 
; ! deprive the royal army of one of my four sons, yon would 
instantly take down those arms,” and the veteran pointed 
,, towards the pistols hung up near an enormous rifle; “ and 
, j withont hesitation quit l'anola to go and replace yonr 
,, brother.” 

; “ The two first conditions are already complied with,” 

’ said Stcfano, “and I will not fail to satisfy yon in the 
j third, should it so liefal that need there be. But, un- 
; fortunately, there is one other which you forget to mention, 
j' and which in truth rests neither with you or myself. In 
,, short, to be happy I must he loved, aud I do not think 

II that 1 am loved, my father.” 

j “ Von do not think so?” exclaimed Don Sarga, with 
; pride; “ I should like to see any girl in this village who 
would venture to disdain the hand of Don Stcfano!’’ 

“ I do not know whether she would disdain my hand, 
but 1 know that she seems to dread iny love; for she 
j avoids with studious care any look or notice from me; 


she will not even lei me have the opimrfunity of .-.peaking 
to her, for fear Jest an avowal should p.fs from niv eyes 
to my lip*.” 

“Haute.'” exclaimed the old Castilian in a roguish. 1 
jovial tone, “nodoiihl all this i< caused by your own folly—; 
the not daring (o open nmr mouth; J feel iixniivd that 
you have frightened the fair one with vour bandit-like [ 
airs, as though you were meditating some din- purpose. 
Young girls, let me tell you, do not hate lovers who 
sigh, but they deeidedlv prefer those who dare to speak 
out, and it is only the 1 letter to listen tlut (hey seem at, 
first to lie so dull of hearing.” 

“Oh 1” exclaimed the voting man, clasping his hands 
together, “if 1 could but believe that .'In- would listen to! 
me without anger! ” 

“Anger! nonsense, my son! do you suppose Hut hue 
ever really offends a pretty girl ? Arouse yourself, my 
young hidalgo,” continued the old man, as lie regard's! his 
sou witii evident pride, “let u.» begin this very day to 
pay court to this severe maja, and please to ivmemlier to 
change your tactics aud yonr physiognomy entirely: raise up 
witii proper pride that handsome head aud tho-c line black 
eyes of yours, place one hand (irmly upon tliat well-turned 
hip, balance with the other that lint with its elegant 
feather; and sjieak out of love nobly, with a well assured 
voice, as we know full well how to do when the subject 
is war, or a bull-fight;—then we slmll sec if the most 
difficult of senoras and the most disdainful, will not soon 
Ik' too happy to wdn a smile from you. As for the rest, 
it regards me, my son, anti yon may reckon, that when; 
once the said conditions are fulfilled, you will not have 
to w ait fur the wedding.—Well! what do von say to 
this?” 


“ My father,” replied Stcfano, smiling sadly. “ May I 
heaven have inspired you in what von say, and permit ! 
that you are not deceiving me in this matter!” 

“ Fear net,” resumed the old man, with vivacity, “it 1 
now only remains for tue to bo informed of the name of, 
my fnturc daughter-in-law'.” 

The young man was about to pronounce the name that 
already caused his lips to tremble with emotion, when a ! 
loud noise, suddenly filled (he air. awl interrupted the 
interview at tie* most interesting |>oint. 

A numerous assemblage of harvest-men followed by ■ 
tbeir partners, as if by common consent, precipitated ; 
themselves jtfle-mie into the old mansion. 

“ Where is the majof the maja,” tiny exclaimed, “we 1 
must have the maja !” 

in an instant the lower room became filled with an 


auimated and noisy crowd. 

The costume we have already dc-n-ilvd as worn by 
Don Stcfano, was common to all the voting men, varying 1 
only in regard to the richness of ornament or material. 
Some were provided with guitars, others with castaguets : 
but most or them had long sticks, deprived of their out¬ 
ward bark, tenuiuatiug in forks, bedecked with ribbons of 
every hue.. Every ]iensant wore a bouquet of jessamine'' 
at his left side, like to that of the maja. The } "»ng . 
maidens, attired in black silk hudilices, with short 1 
biMqtiincs, red stockings, and mnntillcs, gracefully plieil 
their castagnets, as they valsed into the house with their 
partners. " 

AVhen this joyous troop hud gathered themselves numd 1 
Don Sarga, their cries for “the maja! the maja!” lie-: 
came each instant more vehement, and the tranquil voice, ; 
of the old man could with difficulty be distinguished as I, 
ho replied; 








“ Well! well! my eliihlron, what is all this clamour 
about ?” looking like a village jiatriarob prepared to give 
j the best counsel or aid in his jwwev. 

| “ The ninja!” still vociferated the most turbulent of 

j the party. 

I “ The mu jit —or death!” added a village wag, seem- 
i iugly a little elated with wine. 

j “ Come, my friends, explain yourselves,” urged Don 
i .Sarga; *■ let me see, is it concerning my niece Manuela 
you would speak?” 

“ Ye-.! yes!" repeated every* voice. * 1 

“ And wlmt then; is she not amongst you, my friends ? 

II thought 1 saw but just uow that you hod chosen her as 
j queen ol' the day.” 

j “• Certainly,” replied one of the leaders of the disturb- 
i anre, " wo inaugurated her whilst singing under the last 
sheafs of corn.” 

“ Aud she willingly allowed us to do this,” added a 
young hidalgo. 

“ And so far' all wont on smoothly enougli,” said 
another. 

*• But,” continued a third, “it was just at the most 
interesting moment, that the whole thing was spoiled, 
when we were about to go through the ceremony of 
dtuoniii;/ the ninja,” 

!“ Alt! ah!” exclaimed the old man, smiling, “ the 
littfe Navaraise lH*gan to play the scrupulous, I supjioso ?” 

“ She rebelled, and stud she would take no port in the 
ceremony ; it did not in any way regard her.” 

“That i-> just like her!” remarked the old man. 

■ “ But. did you explain to ha" what is our reason for 
|choosing a ninja?” 

j “ We said all that it was possible to say—that it is a 
I custom long regarded as sacred at l’anolo, on the fete- 
| day of the harvest-home; that after haviug placed the 
i i daughter of the house on the hist sheaf, whoever among 

I tile young villagers may be in love with her should eome 
'and present her with his bouquet, each in Ids turn ; that 
'she ought then and there to choose the ouc she thus 

I I authorizes to demand her hand, retaining his bouquet only, 
i. after having refused all others ; that should she refuse, to 
' submit to this usage, she would he for ever disgraced in 
; this country, ami that it would be dee.laml impossible for 
j 1 itny worthy hidalgo to pay court to her after, without 
' bringing disgrace and slander u]Km himself as losing 
! | caste. None of our arguments availed, either os to con- 
!' vineing or intimidating her. She contented herself with 
j saying, that as she had only been resident among us for 
!,the last eight mouths, she was in no way obliged to 

I conform to our customs—that site would see by the 
I! return of next harvest whether she. would submit to our 
j I established rules. In short, she contrived by some means 

j I or other, while ]iaying us with fine promises, to dart off 
from the sheaf of corn on which wc had seated her, and 

I I to escape from us by the side door of the grange.” 

| “ What a littlo savage!” replied Don Sarga, gaily, 

I; “ but you must allow one thing, my friends, that you arc 
'jnot very skilful and formidable gallants if you cannot 
11 manage to retain a pretty yonng girl between you all. 

! At least you ought to have run after her, so as promptly 
i I to regain possession of vonr prize.” 

“ We tried to do so, but it was much more easily said 
;i than dune; \\ ho, I should like to know, could catch such 
| ] a bird unless they were possessed of wings ? She seemed 
jj to fly as we pursued her, aud worse still, she slammed 
! the door in our faces, and we have never caught sight of 
11her siuce.—She must lie. there!” continued the spokes¬ 


man of the party, pointing to a closed room at the right \ 
of Don Sarga. “We have posted guards at all the ; ; 
outlets that could facilitate her escape, and we. have come ; 
to reclaim her at yoitr hands, Minor, that we may ; 
exorcise our rights in your presence, ami oblige her to,, 
make, her choice according to our long-established rules.”.: 

“ Vou are perfectly right, my children,” replied the j 
old man, with the gravity of a judge, “you shall be,I 
satisfied directly,” he continued, looking round tor Don 
Stefano, who stood pensively behind a group of young I 
reajiers. j 

“ My son,” ho said, “go to that ajmrtincnt and seek.i 
your cousin; as mnju it is yonr special duty to do the j 
honours to the iniijn ; aud should Manuela refuse to coiue;! 
at your request, von can say that it is at my desire \ on 
urge her to rc-uj>|icar amongst ns.” I 

“ 1 will do your bidding, father,” said Stefano, after a 
brief hesitation. 

Then stopping suddenly, ns if the mission was repugnant 
to his feelings, lie said to lk>n Sarga, with wane em¬ 
barrassment, “ Perhaps, after all, I shall not find my , 
cousin in that room ?” ,• 

“ Von will lind her! she is there! we are quite sure 
of it!" cried twenty impatient voices. 

“ But sttpjio.se,” rejoined the reluctant delegate, “ she 
does not choose to follow me of her own accord V" 

“ But she certainly will come !” interrupted Don Sarga. 
in a tone that decided Stefano to open the door. 

“Tins is just as it ought to he!” exclaimed the 
hidalgos, enchanted, turning towards the old man energeti¬ 
cally and overwhelming him with thanks. 

The wag, who had already jirovoked the. hilarity of the 
assembly, tossed his hat in the air, crying out its lie did 
so, “ Long live the good Don Sarga!” 

Instantly this was caught up and rejs-ated with accla¬ 
mations, so as to almost shake the building and awaken 
every echo,; while, led in by Don Stefano, Manuela , 
entered the room, with her eyes east down, but at the 
same time evidently anxious to apjienr perfectly culm and , 
self-jiossesscd; a slight blush, however, soon deepened on ; 
her cheek os she felt herself the object of general attention 
in u way peculiarly trying to a young and timid girl. 

As her unde had already stated, Manuela was a child . 
of Navarre and daughter of Don Sarga’s sister, who had 
been united to a royalist agricultural hidalgo like I 
himself. She had quitted Tafallu, her native town, on . 
the death of lier father and mother, who had fallen vie- ’ 
tints to the civil war then desolating the country, and old , 
Sarga had made her come, not without running a great , 
risk, as for as Pauola, where it was his delight- to treat ; 
her as a beloved daughter till such time as an honourable 
and suitable offer of marriage might occur. ij 

The origin of Mauuela might be traced by 'her cast of , 
countenance. Sho possessed one of those, laces w horn 1 
penetration seems to be mixed with candour, aud v here : 
deep feelings and j Missions are only betrayed by slight,; 
nervous indications, or under an assumption of almost jj 
infantile unconcern so often not to lie relied on in young 11 
girlR. Ilcr thick and d:irk glossy hair was sitnjily drawn j 
round her head mid folded ronnd a large comb. Her! 
eyes both soft and lively, of the same tint ns her hair, j 
gave to her physiognomy a harmonious and enchanting! 
appearance that was enhanced by the dazzling whiteness : 
of her teeth and the lively sjiarkle of her look. 

The costume of the ninja served to sot off this natural 
beauty. 

On the rc-appcarance of the charming maiden they had ! 
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so unguardedly allowed to escape them, the young reapers, secure to him the privilege of striving all in his power to 
raised a jovfnl exclamation, ami greeted Stefa no and his gain your affections—to prove tho sincerity of his love, so 
cousin with the noisy sound of all their caslngnot* its to deserve vonr hand.” j 

■ united. Manuela made a second attempt at opposition ; but the | 

“Munitcl.t,” said Don Rarga, addressing his niece and imperturbable old man put. a liasty stop to them by J 
taking her bv the hand, “ 1 have I teen making excuse for, making a sign to the young men to begiu the ceremony— , 
yon to our villagers for the trick you have just been play- , to the proper performance of which he seemed as anxious, 
ing them, It now behoves you to make all the rejsiration and to attach quite as much importance, as themselves. ! 
you can, by submitting with a good grace to an old-; Most of the young hidalgos present took the bouquet i 
established custom that is as rigorously required of all here of jessamine before alluded to in the right hand, and the j 
: as the annual tithe. Do not tremble, my dear child, hut I ninja lmd only to glance around her instantly to convince , 
jtorfonn your part with alacrity and gaiety. You are the' herself that there were as many aspirants for her hand sis I 
daughter of the house, the* majn, and you will find amongst i handsome youug men before her.. j 

1 the brave Castilians now surrounding you, lovers who as- j Manuela was standing, close to her uncle, ut one of the j 
pire to win your hand. They are going to pay you their extremities of the room. At her right and left the youug 
homage according to the usual established form, by offer- \ female reapers were gathered together in groups, admiring, 

' ing for your acceptance the bouquets of jessamine they ' apparently without envy, the qneen of the fete, and form- 
wear upon their hearts. There nmst surely be one lug as it were a graceful court about her. 

, amongst them to whom you would secretly give a pro- Immediately opposite stood the young rivals who were j 
' fereuce, and they have already told you how you may about thus, emblematically, to make, n declaration uf their , 

; designate him from above every other, by retaining the Jove. A close observer might have detected lurking jea- j 
bouquet with which he will present you.” ! lousy in tho looks that they every now and then directed i 

| “ Hut, seiior,” stammered out the young girl, in a [ towards each other. Standing also, but jxirfectly motion-j1 

' trembling voice. i less, Don Stefano cast a melancholy glance around the ! 

i “ No more entreaties and opposition, my dear,” inter- [ room. The guitar and costagnet players assembled in a 
: rnpted the old man. “ Why should one be pretty if it | knot before the door, having reduced the sound of their 
| were not to get married, anil to find out a fiancee hand- J instruments to a sort of sulalucd dreary prelude, seemingly 
; some and brave, tender anil faithful? you arc lucky enough 1 intent upon watching and hearing whatever might occur 
i only to lie embarrassed whom to choose. Moreover, you I during the scene about to be enacted, and on this picture, 
i are perfectly free to select whom you will; anil do not! well worthy the ]>encil of a Leojiold Robert, the sun half-. 
/fear; yon will not be exjiected to marry the favoured one i hidden beneath tlx* horizon east rays that seemed to add ' 

.' twenty-four hours hence!—your choosing thus will only! to the. calm solemnity of this striking tableau. 







The first who advanced to pay his devoirs to the 
j mnja, was a tall, poworl'ul young nuui of florid complexion, 
| with a determined step and haughty brow ; lie ad- 
j: dressed him in the following words :— 
ij “ My name i> tieronimo Caldaros ; next Christmas-dny 
j! I shall be six-aud-fnouty. I have given them reason to 
:'say in the villas,• that X was slow and difficult in the 
j 1 choice of a wifi' —it was because I was waiting for the 
I 1 most beautiful »mja, and you are that, most certainly, 
"Manuela D'Avilez. Will you then place on yonr heart 
!■ the hoinpiet that has tdready been on mine ?” 

| Don tienmimo presented his bouquet to the young girl, 
!. who blusliingly received it, thou let it fall to the ground. 

“lie is rejected,” whispered the spectators, as the 
| crest-fallen young man re-entered the crowd, and a second 
I left it to take his (dace. 

j “1 am Dm Juau itibeira,” he said, in a careless free 
i'fone. “ My mother pretends that I am the best 
i young bachelor in Panola, wd uiy father that 1 am the 
j richest; it will depend Uftoa you, Dofia Manuela, whe- 
j ther 1 shall become tits hsjpfaoi.it. Will you then place 
ujiou your heart Una banquet that has already been on 
j. mine ?” 

i “ Refused! ” re-iterated tb» spectators, as they perceived 
|, the jessamine gliding to the earth without being retained 
I by tile mnja. 

I A third jierson came forward in turn, greeted by a 
i ! general smile. It was the merry wag whom we have 
1 already described as taking a ls»dkg part in tlie ainusc- 
i meats of the clay, and certainly a very good looking cuva- 
i lier, albeit rather negligent and off-hand in regard U> 
manner. 

;! “ JVarl of PanoLi,” he exclaimed, with an inciting pro¬ 

voking air, *• yon have known me since you come to inhabit 
;,this village, and yon well know for whom 1 sigh both 
r niglit and day. 1 love you as well as I do the wine of 
. Xeri's or .Malaga. Will you place upon your heart—” 

lie stopped short ns he saw his bouquet reacli the floor 
amidst a general burst of laughter, and, taking the fourth 
aspirant about to succeed him gravely by the hand, lie 
. resumed,— 

“Since I am not to your taste, inajn, let me tell you 
that you are mistaken; hut here is one who next to and 
i in delimit of myself must surely be all you require.” 

The new comer, covered with ribbons, silk and velvet, 

• advauced, saying with a solemn voice— 

, ■ “ J am I km Ilcnriquc Haldicns, y Malacas, v Casticas, 

v Salpicas, a direct descendant of the famous fid Oam- 

• pcador ! Will you, Doha Manuela d’Avelcz, v Vejiez, 
y Bermudez, place upon your heart this bouquet that has 
1 been on mine?” 

Don Baldicas, y Malacas, y Casticas, y Salpacas, was 
sent off in spite of the high recommcudation the nobility 
of Ids predecessor, to say nothing of his own; and some 
nine or ten mure replaced him with like success. 

The bouquets of jessamine seemed to have descended 
in a shower at tlie feet of the young girl, fin* all around 
her the floor was covered with them. The disconcerted, 

' rejected suitors bad become so numerous, that they could 
i uo longer liide their confusion in the crowd. The sjiee- 
. tutors spoke to one another in an animated but under tone, 

, while the performers on the guitar, in their surprise, 
altogether forgot tluit their instruments had become totally 
1 ' mnto. Old Sarga, anxious aud smiling by turns, asked 
' himself wliat could he the cause of the excessive liisti- 
j diousness of his niece, conscious, however, that she cer- 
■; taiulv possessed the right of being so ; aud as to the 


suitors who still remained with their bouquets in hand,! 
they regm ded each other with a hesitating air, ns if they j 
scarcely dared to enter on the lists. j 

Amongst them, however, three still remained morel 

venturesome than the rest. I 

The two first were not even suffered to come to the I 
end of their speech, aud all eyes then natimill v centred. 
on the last. Manuela allowed him to deliver his couipli-i 
mentary address, then she took his bouquet, which she 
seemed to consider with a rather doubtful coquettish air,! 
and then lut it fall amongst the trophies of love ami adora-gi 
lion scattered at her ieet, heaving a sigh of relief ns she: 
did no. j 

A loud murmur was then raised amongst the vonng I 
hidalgos, who had hitherto remained passively watching j 
the scene half-stupiiied with astonishment. j | 

“ All rejected! all!” exclaimed the spectator* and as- | 
pirauls together ; “ what a grievous affront, such as never . j 
lia* been seen or heard of befere !* 11 

“ After all,” remarked sene mischievous young girls,' [ 
“why should she. he obliged to choose against her will, if I 
none of these lovers suited her.” 

Tlie diacusatou would mm have waxed hot. had not : 
the > e nor able president imposed silence on all, and ad- 
\ aueing towards his niece, addressed her- thus,— ! 

** Tell me, my child, halve you duly considered of what ; 
j you have been doing ?" 11 

“ Yes, dear uncle,” replied Manuela, iu a retiring, hut i 
firm tone. “ £Hd yon not yourself tell me that 1 was left'; 
perfectly free ?” * \ 

“ Free to choose, certainly, but not to turn oft’ every ! 
suitor.” The uutjti cast down her eyes without venturing l 
a reply. I 

“l’atiouce, my father,” broke from Dm (stofuno hi the 'I 
midst of a panse, “ there is still one more left.” !| 

“ Where is he ?” eagerly demanded one aud all. I' 
“ It is 1!” replied the majo, as he took liis bouquet of ; 
jessamine iu hand. I ■ 

An exclamation of surprise csca]ied from even mouth, '■ 
Doha Manuela trembled so violently that she was obliged 
to rest ou the arm of her undo for support, while Don ! 
Snrgu, more astonished than any of the spectators, has-;! 
tily ran towards his son, saying, iu a joyous tone,— 

“How, Stefano ! it. is your consul then that— 

“ i es, my tatlier ; it is she whom 1 love.” 

“ Well and good ! ” replied the old man, opening his i 
eyes somewhat wider than usual certainly, as he quietly I 
thought to himself,— __ | 

“ i understand now why she was so difficult to please; !| 
it was not that she was inclined to lost entirely, she was ! I 
only waiting fin- the best dish of all to bo sowed up.” i 
Reasoning.thus, Don Sarga resumed his place beside 
Manuela, and iu the midst of tokens of the liveliest inter¬ 
est from ail, aud the subdued and often interrupted sound 
of the guitars and castngucts, Don Stefano advanced to¬ 
wards his cousin. 

“Dona Manuela, I love yon,”said Stefano to the nuija, j 
“will you place on your heart this bouquet ?” These words j 
were pronounced in a soft, and expressive tone by the young! I 
man; tlie manner and gesture he usod in doing so had so 
much of passion and supplication, as it were, in it—there was 
so much of hojic and fear mingled in the look that he fixed 
u j sat his cousin, that a sympathetic emotion seemed to 
communicate itself to all the beholders, while tears of 
tenderness filled tlie eyes of both Don Sarga and the fair 
young girl herself. 

“ Keep the bouquet, Manuela, keep it,” seemed to say 
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: I every countenance, nut c\ eu excepting those of the Into 
' rivals of Stcfiiun. 

|j Some few voices even ventured to express in words 
j; the thoughts apparently uppermost with nil, as the light 
;' sound of the c.istagm-ls and guitars, more slow and faint 
r in their movements each instant, seemed as if raising up 
! a mysterious prayer in his favour. 

! | The innjfi, no less pale than her cousin, took the bou¬ 
quet with a trembling hand. 

She looked at it for some time hesitatingly, and 
made a movement as if she was going to cast it on 
! tile ground; she then paused abruptly to gaze upon 
; it again; and finally, she let it tall as she turned her 
; head away. 


! SCIENCE AND WAIL 

! Tin: fighting-men of some lialf-duzeu generations b:u-k 
11 were in a considerable quandary for the safety of their 
1 craft. Field-artillery had been organized as one of the 
regular “ arms” of warfare, threatening, in their apprehen¬ 
sion, to swallow up ail the. rest. Tim deadly volleys 
; poured lorth with scientific precision from the. gaping 
■ mouths of brass or iron ordnance, were expected to defy 
, all valour, to baffle all maiuruvring, and to annihilate 
ex cry militant machine of less massive constitution than 
their own. Itut utter extinguishing warriors, science, it 
i was said, would at length extinguish war itself. It was 
; considered no vain dremn of a visionary to supjaisn that 
' in times to come, wlieu kings fell out, there would he no 
lighting; hut each monarch would array his artillery 
! iqioii one of two opposite hills, and then, when numbers 
had been counted and calibres computed, the sovereign 
, who possessed the inferior weight of metal would oxvn 
|' himself vanquished and surrender to his rival the honours 
1 and fruits of victory. 


I These were the predictions of the eighteenth century. 

: They have been repeated ill the nineteenth, not seldom— 

' when science furnished some novel implement or swifter 
"process of destruction to military art. Even still they 
dare appended to almost every description of new ftilini- 
jinatory devices, whose explosion—as was said of the 

I I Warncr-sholl—is declared sufficient to “ smash the con- 
!' tinent into islamls." The l’oaee Society, however, need 
"never expert to wiu by sucli means the triumph of 
|' their principle. Arts do not usually perish from their 
I j own perfection; nor is the art of destruction likely to 

|: prove an exception to'the rule. Yet the beneficent 
ij influences of science upon war, viewed simply in the light 
i of a broad philanthropy ns diminishing the sum of human 
■ suffering and death, arc neither few nor insignificant. 

| Granted that nations must still make war, and that 
war culminates in the siege of fortresses—in the encounter 
j of fleets mid armies. Jty how much the more science has 
: | multiplied her ingenious contrivances and elaborate para- 
i phernalia lor attack and defence, by so much will the 
, ! destruction of the mere human agents in the strife become 


, matter of secondary consideration. It is often better 
! towards discomfiting the enemy to kill his horses than his 
! men > it is always better to dismount a gnu than to shoot 
twenty gunners. A broadside that “ knocks over” a 


I hundred men is considered far less successful than if it 


I had “ knocked two embrasures into one.” At sea this 


! | low value of hitman life, among the estimates of damage 
I inflicted on an opponent, has long obtained: more tliau one 
| of the most ^splendid naval victories which adorn our 


•munis have been gained with Jess result of “ killed ami 
wounded” than a single charge of infantry at lnkcrmanu. 
As our fields become inure exclusively steam squadrons, 
this preponderance of matter over life will incrc.ise. When 
all war-ships are steam-impelled—as they xvili he, some 
day—it is far from improbable that great battles will take 
place, followed by a complete victory for one side, and 
the total loss of its fleet by the other, in which the shot 
shall Iiavc touched nothing except the screws of the 
vessels. There shall not lie a human being hurt, and yet 
the triumph may be as graud and as decisive as those of 
the Nile or Trafalgar. 

Science also performs its alleviating ministrations upon 
war by reducing, or even obliterating, its preliminary, 
accidental, ami unnecessary sufferings. The days of battle 
are but exceptions,—the actual fighting is but an inter¬ 
lude in the existence of the soldier. The killed in combat, 
the sufferings inflicted by the enemy’s weapons, figure lint 
as small fractions in the groat whole of mortality and pain. 
The projslid ions are, however, gradually approaching 
equality ; and, hereafter, the amount of incidental 
“ casualty ” or endurance will be reduced to a very small 
affair. By scientific arrangements, of whieli we know 
the theory, and shall presently attain the practice, it. will 
lie possible to convey fifty thousand soldiers, and ensconce 
them safely in trenches liotbrc some future Sebastopol, 
with no more loss or deprivation than if the)' had been 
so many “navvies” employed hv contractor Brnssey to 
oxeax'ate a line of Crimean railway. Even already the 
conveyance jiart of the business is done very tolerably— 
thanks to our cxjicriciicc with Overland Mails, and the 
rapid emigration currents to Australia and the States. 
Formerly a transport was seldom other than a miniature 
purgatory. After the. short, voyage to Lislion, troops 
landed from them decimated by scurvy, or worn out with 
foul air, unwholesome food, and bad accommodation. 
Lately, the voyage to the Black Sea lias been performed 
by whole regiments of infantry and cavalry iu a few days, 
and almost like a party of pleasure. The magnificent, 
ill-treated llinmlayii, transported fifteen hundred men | 
from fork to Varna in less than eleven days of steaming, I 
and in thirteen of actual time—two being sjient at Malta, 
'file “baked meats” of her departure might, almost have 
served cold on the day of her arrival. Poor vessel ! j 
She is now run off her legs with hard usage—or 
reversing the destiny of a horse under similar circum¬ 
stances, has been over-driven until she has ceased to la- 
a “Hi-icir. ” Other departments will in future times lie 
managed with equal skill. Theoretically, there is tio 
reason why troops when lmt five miles from their sliqi, 
should s|lend a night tenth-ss and almost foodless, in a 
deluge or a morass—or that sick men should languish; 
for weeks without beds or physic in the suburb of a 
splendid eitv, and within ten days postal distance of ' 
London itself—or that fighting men should he nourished (?); 
by coffee served out green in places where they have not 
fire to roast or mills to grind it—or that a Britisli army 
should lie left to withstand the rigour of a Crimean mid¬ 
winter, in tattered clothes and hurst boots, with nothing 
lmt a tliiu blanket between the sleeping men and the 
ground, and a worn canvas between them and the 
inelcinent sky. 

For this last blunder, it is true that science itself has 
been accounted responsible—or rather, “conveying” 
science has beguiled and misled “supplying” science into 
a false security. As the correspondent who posts liisj 
letter at Oharing-cross, duly directed and stamped, feels 
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a moral certainty that the epistle will be as duly doliv erod 
next day in Liverpuol, so the cumuiissiiriat functionaries 
who embarked forty thousand great coats, with shoes, 
i hose, blankets, aud flannel shirts to limleh, in the unfor- 
j ; tiiimtc Prince, made sure that the valuable consignment 
l i would lie duly landed on the shore of liulaklava hay. 

I instead of being whelmed, together with so many and 
! so much that were precious besides, beneath the stormy 
waters of the Kuxuic. 

Hurricanes, however, like battles, must he set down as 
the “ inevitabilities" of war. liarring these, we, see our 
way—and will make it too—by scientific, appliances, to 
j render life in the cutup quite as sanitary us that in the 
I city—or reduce the mortality during a military enterprise 
j (and mortality presnp)x)NC.s want, exposure, and pain in 
| j various degrees) to the same lotv ratio as if it were 
|: purely industrial. Nor will the influenees of the hn- 
} ; proved regime he limited to one side. only. The. well-fed 
jj and well-housed soldiers who go forth to rejicl a sortie or 
assault a fortification will he at once more daring in the 
j; conflict ami more merciful when the conflict is over than 
j if they had been exasperated by a course of personal 
; privation. The courage derived from plenitude and cou- 
\ fideuee is far different from that, inspired by despair; and 
the difference, individually speaking, is hardly less benu- 
! fieial to the foe than to the friend. 

! In so far as it has enhanced the potency of our missile 
jlwoajKms also, science lias exercised a humanitarian in- 
I, Hlienee ii|khi war. Every increase in the range of our 
I j artillery places the combatants at a greater distance, and 
I renders the combat, on the whole, less bloody ami bur- 
| 1 barons. The hateful passions, the fierce spirit of vengeance 
I engendered in the hand-lo-hiind contests of former ages 
: have long since almost vanished. A minie rifleman 
i 1 picks tmt and shoots down his man from the opposite 

I ranks with as little sense of moral resjamsihilily, and 

II also ns little feeling of jiersonul enmity than if lie were 
■ a niiiepiu. Next minute he may lr seen raising his 

!■ adversary with tender solicitude, while he stminehes the 
! wound caused by his own bullet. Horrible stories have 
! Is'en told 11 s of the atrocities ]>er|ielrated by Russian 
II soldiers ii]hm the wounded as they Jay oil the ground after 
j' a charge. If both sides, or even one, lnut been altogether 
panned with miiiic rifles, tile men could hardly bate got 
' near enough to render sueli nets jxissible even if they 
''wished it. Rut the probability is that their individual 
passions would in that case have never been excited to 
' Midi a pitch. Barbarians as we call them, even the 
i Russians did not. exhibit these traits of cowardly blood¬ 
thirstiness until tlniir fury had hc.cn so inflamed by ’a 
' dose combat as to make them burl stones and fling clods 
of earth and lmmlfttls of mud when other ammunition 
: failed, into the faces of their op|iourii(s.* In siege 
| ! o|K‘rations the humanizing, life-spnriug agencies of science 
I'arc still more strikingly manifested. Strong fortresses 
I. have yielded, not when tlie garrison were, all killed, but 
I j when the besiegers hail efl'ected wlint Elide Toby calls 
l| “ a lodgment on the counterscarp.” Others have been 
ji assailed vicariously, in the shape of some dctachod fort or 
Ij outlying work on a commanding situation. The brunt id' 
| j Wellington’s first siege of Bndajoz fell iijkiii a small 
i 1 external work, whose defenders numbered only a hundred 
|j and seventy men. If that outpost had fallen, it. was 
known that iladnjoz could not longer have resisted. 

I [Toulon wus actually taken by Napoleon Iitiomiparte, then 

| * This Mtuslly occurred during the rlose iufaatrv cliannu. at tlie 

! Battle of lokenuumi. 


only an officer of engineers, in this fashion, the reduction 1 1 
of a minor fort necessitating the surrender, without fur- i 
tlicr bloodshed, of the whole place. YVe arc assured, 
tljHiti high authority, that in the present year, Sebastopol., 
with its garrison of thirty thousand, might have been . 
captured wit limit more ado by previously taking Fort. , 
Constantine with its twelve hundred occupants. Resides ! 
this, that last and cruellest extremity of a siege—the ' 
reduction by blockade —is rendered almost inqmssihlc by || 
the inventions of Colonel l’aixliuns and Mr. bannister. j 
Never again shall we have another siege of Rochelle, or | 
see a town capitulate after all its citizens have perished ! 
from lingering famine, and when it- garrison, a skeleton ; 
ill iiiiiiiIhts —skeletons in frame — are within a few hours ! 
of dying themselves from inanition. 

For the mechanical agencies of war, and towards 
solving the great problem, liow to make certain ounces . 
or )K>imds avoinliqtoisc. of lead or iron impinge upon a 
given spot from nil assigned distance, si ieticc has ilom _ 
wonders already, mid may hereafter achieve still gieater. 
Its influenees are traced by negative lcsults soiuetiines 
very curiously. The ill-sneeess of some iiii|H>rtanl -irges 
during the 1‘euinsular campaigns, according to Napier, 
was a mere matter of “ windage.” The shot did nil lit ■ 
the guns accurately, and the fire became pmarion and 
ineffective. It is noticed that even the baiira-tcr gun 
was considered n failure upon its first trials in real war - . 
like all previous inventions for rifling huge raminii. The 
ojicratiou to be accomplished is indeed of enormous dif¬ 
ficulty. Yon have a hall weighing 00 or lOOlln. plan d , 
ill the bottom of a cylinder, in contact with «m tain grains of 
jwwdcr, which at a given signal dev elope elasiie forn - of 
sueli intensity as to make tin- huge sphere leap live mile, 
through the air. The final path of the shot depend- mi 
tlie manner iu which the force is impres-o-d upon it, and , 
on the various motions of projection and rotation width 
it may acquire while pacing up the l»>rc of tin- piece. 
To use the wenjiou effectually, we mils! compute, and if 
possible, regulate these motions—that is to say, we mii-t • 
ascertain and direct the successive stages of a vast pioeiss, 
all of which are developed—have began and censed to' 
o]K>rate.—within the compass of a single second of lime. 
The efl'cet of rotation upon the, flight of a bullet is very 
curious. A hall fired from n barrel curved from right 
to left will, on issuing forth, move in a palli curved j 
reversely— i. c. from left to right. This has been shown ! 
experimentally by making the bullet pass, like the rider 
of a circus, through a succession of tissue pa]a-r-,screens 
so as to leave the mark of its transit upon each. Theo¬ 
retically, tlu; result is shown to depend iijkiii the resist¬ 
ance of the. air acting on a sphere which the friction of i 
the bent gun-barrel lias caused to spin horizontally in 
a certain direction. " 

Tho'c ingenious gentlemen, the “constant readers” of ; 
newspajXTS, have been very indignant lately, because, as 1 
they think, chemical science lias not. contributed its due : 
quota for warlike purposes. The discov cries of chemistry, 
they say, should have supplied ns with some explosive'j 
compound far stronger than the old powder. Now the - 
fact is lluit gunpowder is already too strong. Made of its ', 
greatest strength. It is not only too disruptive for cannon ; 
of any manageable weight and fabric to hear, hut its! 
notion on the projectile becomes absolutely diminished, jj 
Explosions rapid and vehement beyond a certain jKiiul. jj 
will rend the chnmlier of the gnu, hut impart a less vein- |! 
city u]sm the hall than the ordinary cannon ]«iwiler. ji 
Their effect becomes pemtsuirc instead of projective, andjj 
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I! tljoy act on tlio Imllct as the Imllct acts itself oil the sub- 
stances which it. strikes at high velocities. Yon may tire 
11 one, through a door without shaking it, however loosely hung, 
i | although the calculated momentum of the shot is sufficient 
j I not merely to shut the (haw hut to knock it off the hinges. 
'| AVise commanders, in close sea-lights, order their men to 
: | list* half-charges of powder—the halls doing more damage 
:! as they strike with less force, if science ever does much 
,1 more towards improving the art of projecting shot, it will 
I, probably be by disjiensitig with powder altogether. The 
• | explosive process is in fact very rmle and wasteful. Of 
tin* forces generated when gmi]»mder is inflamed ill.a 
, camion certainly nine-tenths are uselessly or even dan¬ 
gerously employed—tending to hurst the piece instead of 
, piopelling the sliot. With steam as our motive power, 
it may lie found practicable to accomplish, in a mode more 
ceiimmiical and more susceptible of regulation, the problem 
df launching a metallic sphere into space in a gi\cn tan- 
' gent and with a definite velocity. 

Hut there are indirect and collateral influences of 
science upon war to which wo can now only allude, hill 
which will probably prove of chief importance in the end. 
As war lieeomes more scientific, its directors will he able 
to calculate its results more surely and from afar off", sons 
to avoid prolonging a useless struggle, tlood chess¬ 
players give ii)i the game when there is checkmate on the 
board, though several moves oil'. This is much toaccom- 
■ plislt when abbreviating a game where every move is 
fraught with misery aud the pawns are human lives. As 
war becomes more scientific, again, its predominance will 
h" won !iv the most scientific nations; that is, liv those 
most eiiligiiteiusl, mosl civilized, most sensitive to the 
' crimes, the. horrors, and the uselessness of warfare. The 
sword will lie (nit inti) the hands of the people most 
.likely to use if. relindautly and justly, whose ridel's have 
! outgrown the so\ age lust for eonqncd, or who are ton 
wi.,e thenwelvcs to let their rulers gratify it. In tlie.se 
influence-, political and social science will also have its 
share. A nation that can send forth 10,000 educated, 
reflecting .soldiers, lias a better army than the leader of 
100,000 serfs. Jlcuce the advantage of free jmlitical in- 
! stitutious. lienee the miraculous victories gained by a 
few determined aud inspired warriors, imbued with n 
' principle and fighting for a cause, against the multitudi¬ 
nous hosts of mere stipendiaries. When these sources of 
1 supremacy are fully develojied and thoroughly known, 
i:science—which means knowledge and justice—will be¬ 
come the arbiter of all quarrels, and the peace of the 
, world will no longer depend upon the caprices of some 
barbarous master of barbarians. 


UhxrKAi. O.vriK vice ash Tin: Si .NTH v.—One ui< lit. after a 
tone mareli of tlie army Milder the rummamt of Ifeneral t'atlieart, 
(lurimr tin- late ( alfiv war, the tr.hi|M l.i\Iiuurki'.l on a -i‘ntlr at 
the haw of a mountain, and plan'd sentrirs ns nsn.il. At nlnmt tlim. 
oeloek tin- following momma, a sentry, of the 7-lih Highhmders, 
seeing a mini, with a hlnnUel round him and a liiahl-iup on, sittJnr. 
fiy a Im-imnc-luv making (nflis'. t"..k liini for a wittier atln'-hed to tile 
army, and addressed him tints, "ft's a tine moriiiiic. old fellow, and 
your eotlis- smells niee, M lo whieli the person mhhessed. answen'd, 
'l es. wijl yon have some?*' The sentry, clad of such an otfer, 
molded his arms, drank, and rnmmeneed a enuvr-nsitioii on tin- topics 
of tfu day—the war and the new eoniniandcr-in-chicf. After a few 
minutes’ conversation, judge of his surjin.se when lie found it was the 

new ...Older in-chief, tirnrral Sir flenrgn (hithrart, lie had liecn 

1 speaking to. I he Hentn was miuh eiaifttsed, and hegaii to ..l.immer 
out mi ajsilogv, lmt the temeriti soon relievetl him liy towing, “ Never 
mind, setiin ■ mistakes mil occur; tiriiik ynnr eolf.'e, anti .... tm \ottt 
jstsl." 

A t iiue.vvv of negroes at Ilavatmult, who eltihhetl licetlier .n.d 
jnireliaseil a lottery ticket, were t.ulimiitc enough to diaw t> ltHI.IHHt 
. dols. prize. j 


STII W KEAWNOS. 

A Triumph «>p Gevil’s is iwontal hv an American journal. Ii. j 
mi vs lliut a jrentleuinii who Haos at lMrlm^tou, in the parish of St. J 
Helen i, lias invented a Khef|>-shearing macJiinc «r1' very eiirioiiH eon-_ | 
struct ion. It calls tin* sheep upthnms them down, mid takes oil* the 
wool, witlioia any manual labour, save tlmt it. is nwHsary to turn the*, j 
crank. The usual amount of bleat ii o' mi such occaaioiis is <becked ■ 
hy means of h stop-cock. j 

A.v ofi'K Kit, writing from lkdiikl.iA.i, mias, “Most of our lie.ivy j 
guns at Sebastopol are done up from constant linin', mow esp**ciall\ ! 
our siei'e/runs. The touch-holes ure blown mi lnrsrc from voidiimal 
use, that tin* tfiuw have heeome dnn'.'croiis. No one expecting tin*, 
«ie«;e. to hist no Jnu«r, (his was a eoiiliiii'eney again* t wliieii no provi- • 
si on was made.” A HtftlF-uffieor also says, lilludiiej; to the scarcity of 1 
necessaries, “ I landed in the Crimea with nothing but what 1 had on I 
my hat Ii, thn*e sheets of imper, a lieu, mid Feme ink in *n\ Mini)’ l#o\ !” 

Tiik 11 Kito ok rill': .*7 tii.—H oughlaluiti, the private, who em - 1 
ried off his wounded officer, Lieutenant (’rosso, at tilt* hat lie ol Inker- 
limiui, La native of Waferiiml, in which city liis father and mol In i re- , 
hide. Lieutenant Cross^ when bsicily wounded in the thick of tho 
fight, was assailed In live of tho enemy, amt hisehaneesof eseape were 
wry }Kjor indeed, wlmi IJoii/'hlftlmn rushed up to his relief, and in a j 
very few moments changed the mqiert of affairs. ”1 li«* foremost tins- , 
hiai) fell shot through the heart, ft seeuud was lelled hy the cluhlx-d 
musket, ft third was nut hors (ft cooilmt with Jiis bayonet, and tlie 
other two run haaua. Iloujrblahnn first enlisted in tlie’lTlh liVipment, ■ 
under Major Sutton, in lonsetpienee of a di-ap|ffiiuted love-affair, and 
afterwards voluuteered into the .’»7lli, when lie avis plated in tlie (ire- • 
nadier company. He subsequent I) married the girl to whom lie was 
attached, and she is tio\v ill service -it Waterford. j 

Ti kkisii L.muks.—I t would b>* a jrnut mistake to considir the j 
Turkish ladies merely as the inmate-, of the harem, or mliises, or 
ea^t*il birds. In |H|«, if tho Sullrtn’‘i own Avonirn AAeie ea^ed, none j 
others were, llis married sister,, as well ils hi.« mother, were eon j- 
staidly abroad. The woimii of tlie pasluis and other lu* , l» runifoyrs, !| 
were nioie >ait of doors (in the dnv time) than our fashionable nud jj 
most stirring ladies during the I.ouilou season. They wuc lo hy seen j 
every dav, when tlie wruthei avus fine, ou the Jiusphorus, in tin* I 
(iolden Horn, in the h.i/.a-irs on tho jjreat atpiaro m.ir the SeiaskicrV ; 
ToAver, uml in the stn*ets; they w r crc incessantly ^om^ and coming. Ii 
shopping and p.cviii£ A'isits. The Aoun^er and liundtinier of them)I 
tiK»k care tlmt push itutvs should not coin cal their tin cs. The’j 

L r :iu/,e worn by these dame-, of hi^he.st. fashion A\as a. transparent as , ( 
the famed textile of old do., and ii was drawn across on 1) the ehm , 
and foielnad.— Kisutrt, by Macl'aihinc. I 

Tin. (ii’.vnrw at Inki —IMomiuent amoiur all iln* heroic ,| 

ib i*ds of our IrtMijMiin the (’riuie.i,.stands torth tJiesueeessmj resistance, j 
made against «ivei*|ioAAi rim;muuhers by tin 1 Kurdish (iiumb at lukei- j 
maim. Is there nuylit in liis|»»rv or j*netij inore liem’t stirring than 
the simple narrative of that ;M!lanl simple? When the Kussimis j 
advanced to attack the British lines, the oiilpo.-ts aviiv merwlioliucd i 
ami fmred to retire. The (luards ]>ro( ceded at once to their aujiport. '* 
and engaged the enemy, iillhoiijrli at fiarful udds. A company of j 
thesi* hravc men, just otV outpost duty, heard the firing an<l heiu^ ! 
informed what was »oin*r on, immediately threw their bluukcl.? from ,, 
their hacks, and luutened to the relief of theii eomia-hs. They were 
so out numbered h) the eiieniA, as to be oldi«. r ei| to full li.uk. but not , 
before the) had char^«*d them four times; aud for np\»ards of an hour, j 
they mi daiiied the uueioia! eouiliet, wit limit relief from any other ! 
troops. They were completely Hiirioiiiuled, ntid vet ste.idtiist in their ■ 
detonniualioij not to he taken prisoners. ’Ilievdiil not know in AAhith 
diris tioii it would In* heM to Jirc. The Ku-'rinns in the re.ir wme i 
it Inn tw'enty yards of them, and in trout -ahont thirty a aids from J 
them. There was lmt mu* alternative, and final was, to eiiau'e those ! 
ill front, whieli they gallantly did aud anon foieed thorn to retire. At i; 
this time a reiiilmveiiu'iit opjKtrtuuely arrived, and with a hearty ij 
Brilbdi cheer, they ru.*>hi a d alter tin* Vnemv u^ain mid ffot to such j 
dose ipiarters Avitli them, that not luiviuy lime to Joad their findockw , 1 j 
they picked up stones to tliimv at them. But in ordei fully to :i]»pre- 
ciate tin 1 eimraee shown In the British pmatc Mildiu* ou tins orea»-ioii ;i 
it must hi- remembered that seun el\ *»iia w’ord of eouinmnd was jriAeii j 
to direet their moviMiieut.s. 'flic trixips aacio unable lo make am i 
formation, as the seem* of the coutiict amis a hill coxeml w r ith brush- } 
avooJ. (ItRcer-. and men w'ere mfnjrhsl to-'ether, and nohl.A made it. ■ i 
Avliat it bn*, been aptly termed, “The Soldier's Fi^ht;*' mid thu-— 
Hilda uni e,l hy numbers—with no support but their own fimme»' -no i 
jriude hut their oaa’iiauIoiu —the Kn^lish Gumds fought and coiiijneml j 
at liikennami. | 

K V«M,INI! l.AI»V At 1KN1» AXTS ON Till-. A It MY.—The ilohle spirit | 
that has uiiiuiaL'*d Miss XiditiutriUe and her altendaiiis in thft’iTmea ; 
tiinls a parallel in early Knylisli liistorv. Mmyan t.t'ounleKs of lticdi- » 
nioiul. mother of Henry VII., otten said, tlmt on eimdition the princes j 
of OirishTidon AA'onld coiuhiueand liinreh ncain t the furka,she AAould ( 
most willinyly attend them and he theii laiunh«-s> in the emnp! ^ . 

A Mission auv ion tub. Chi aii a.v “ N.w \ ikv"—T he '• iuia vie.” 
aa lio fs» out lo the Crimea lo constru'd the Balaklava ami Si*h.Ts|opul J 
railway Avi 11 be iu*i otuiiamcd b\ a ehaplnm in the jiemm ol the Ii*'.; 
(Jeor^o (tynpll, a mJssi.inan" a. ho ha-' devoted much time to the | 
.spiritual eulixhlemucut nt i ail wav labourers in llerefordbhiie. Mr.. 
Telo furnishes a liheia! supply of Bibles and r I estiiim nt--. j 
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. GliEAT AND'SMALL EVEN IS. 

J'riHcc Jiniry ,—A trill**, a trifle—somu elghtpenny matter. 

! 1 IHsaav IV. 

I At tlw linttli* of Inkcnnami tin* English maintained against the Iius- 
aians a struggle unrivalled for heroism since tlu* duvet of Agincourt 
ami of On* km . But though they had been demigods, ratlin* tlum 
! men of mortal mould, it was not within the limits of human i»>ssibi- 
i lit) that the eonthet could have been much longer protracted on Kuril 
| unequal terms; and were it not that ,junt at the critical moment the 
i red cape ol the Zouaves and the green of the Chasseurs were neon upon 
the crest of tile hill, there is uo knowing upon whose banners the 
eugles of victory might have condescended to alight. The rapidity 
I with whirh General Bosquet charged'the flank of the enemy, and the 
i decisive effect of thut magnificent matKeuvn*, strikingly illustrate the 
1 saving of Horace:— 

I ** CoucurrUor; lions 

Alommito eltu fnors vonh aut victoria beta.” 

Tim fortunes of the day were compressed within as small a particle 
| of time os it is possible for the mind of inan to eouecive of. it was, 

I indeed, 

“An awful moment to which Heaven had Joined 
(ireat issues, good or bad, fur human kind.” 

It reminds one of what Gibbon says, when speaking of some early 
! notion in which Mahomet was engaged, “At that moment the tree 
j'lance of an Arab might have changed the destinies of the world," 
.|“Oh. I could toll you,” exclaimed Si. Kossuth, the other night, ut 

I I St. Mart in's Ilnll. “1 could tell you w hat it is to neglect the moment 
1 ' of spirited excitement in u victorious army, this snch moment's no¬ 
il gleet, and it is not battles, but empires, that may be lost by it." It 
i i was to his own accurate appreciation of this fact, and to tiie too com- 
j'mon neglect of it bv his adversaries, that Napoleon attributed tnueJi 
1 1 of itis success. “ Well imagined," said he, of the battle of Itivoli; 

11 “ well imagined, eertaiuly: yet the ibiy is mine, for the Austrians 

I are not apt to calculate the value of a minute.” This leads us to re¬ 
flect on the value of small things, not in time only, but in sjiace mid 
substance, and in every possible aspect, that human life ran assume. 
I.oxii'ognipbers define a trifle os “ a thing of very little value or im- 
isirtaneo.” Is there such a thing on earth, or ought the word to bo 
| < relegated from the dictionaries as the unreal symbol of that which lias 
j no actual existence ? Johnson says of Swift that “ lie thought trifles 

I ] a necessary part of hnmau life, and found them sobut wiio is tliero 
i * of whom as much may not lie said ? Assuredly trifles are the axles 
| i on which the great wheels of society are continually moving. Vire la 
;i bapntrlh! is, after ail, no such liud philosophy; torus ninny seconds 
; i make up a century, many drops the ocean, mid niuititndim'ms sands 
: j the shore, so i» the liti* of man made np of aggregated trifles. “ Mo- 

II meats makefile year, and trifles life." (The quotation is old, hut the 
II antlior is JViim 7 .) Small joys mid minute comforts make up 
j!tlu: sum of our happiness, and little cores (ah! who is there 
11 that has not ibnnii it so?) insensibly disenchaut ns with existence, 

j for it is “the little foxes which do cat the grapes.” Savage 
I.rmilnr 1ms somewhere a beautifnl idea thnt as the leaves art* 
gradually loosened from the hrauch bv the too co)iions rains of 
autumn, bo arc our hearts insensibly detached from lliis transitory 
1 existence by “ the soft, pressure of recordml sorrows." Satan, for all 
11 that Milton has done for him—and iudej-d the service was reciprocal— 

I is, we should think, uo agrveukle associate under the best of circnm- 
I stances; but never was he more troublesome than when he appeared 
! to Martin Luther in tin* form of 11 blue-bottle fly. The solitary monk 
i who shook tile world has left us a really pathetic narration of all that 
j lie suffered at the IuukIk— or rather at llio wings—of the l'rince of 
| Darkness in thut shabby and disreputable guise. Tltere is nothing iso 
1 Ismail lluit it may not affect our happiness or influence our fortunes ; 

I for we are “ sueli stuff as dreams are mnde of.” Hercules is said to 
i! have died from the bite of a crab; King Pyrrhus was killed by on ohl 
j,woman throwing a tile on his head; Lord Anson soiled round the 
1 world in safety to find his end at last in a dnek-pond; and tho great 
Duke of Marlborough came by his death through a sixpenny-piece. 
When Falstiifl' deplores the loss of ids “ grandfather's seal-ring,” 
shamefully stolen tnim his pnekrt at the Boar’s Head Tavern, Prince 
Hcurv pooh-poohs the misfortnne, and ridicules tile ring as “ a trifle, 

. a trifle—-sume eiglitpeiinv matter*—a most unfeeling observation as it 
| appears to ns, and one which says hut little fur the heart iff His lioyal 
I Highness. Who shall attempt to describe the action on our nature of 
| a matter so insignificant as scurcely to seem worthy of consideration ? 
j A sijoonfnl of nitre and digitalis will make, tlio luurriost fellow on 
I earth as dismal as an undertaker; whereas, half a grain of the red 
*, Milphuret of antimony will make an undertaker leap over the moon. 

I And so too with onr moral natnre. “ It is curious to observe," says 
I Sterne , 11 the triumph of slight incidents over the mind, what inrredifile 

I weight they have in forming and governing our opinions both of men 
i and things!—that ‘trifles light as air' shall waft a belief into the soul 
! ] and plant it immovcably within it, so that Euclid's demonstrations, 
I; could they Is* brought to batter it in breach, should not all lure power 
|! to overthrow it. Man perils life and limb for a star, a ribbon, or a 
. | garter, and we an* assured that tin* thoughts of woman, delight to 

II circulate in a radius 110 larger than a hoop of gold just-big enough to 
encompass the fourth finger of her left band. How many a woman 
there is whose mind moves in the circle of her wedding ring, and not 


un inch beyond it. “We should reflect," sues Jeremy 'Jaylor, "that 
whatever tempts onr pride nud ambition in tbis world, is liiil so big as 
the smallest star which we see scat teres and disregarded on the pave¬ 
ment of Heaven." And as tile point of a hair may ilisornuige the 
delicate uieehanism of a wutch, so may n single untoward accident lead 
to the overthrow of our noblest and most cherished enterprises. Gold¬ 
smith studied for holy orders, and would lmve been a clergyman, lud 
not tint bishop to whom lie presented himself for ordination rejected 
him for i-uming into liis presence luminously arrayed in a pair of 
scarlet breeches, if Charles I. had not stayed by order of Council 
the ships bound for America, ill which were embarked John Hampden 
ami Oliver Cromwell, he would not have lawn reduced to the inconve¬ 
nient predicament of having a crown without a head to put it on, nor 
would the Puritans have added insult to injury by proposing to bind 
Ids daughter Elizabeth apprentice to a button-maker. Truly it is 
enrious to trace hack great events whether in art or uuturc to their 
small commencements— 

“ Empire and wealth on acorn may dispense 
lly fleets to Mil a thousand ages hence, 

Kaeh ni.rrtle.seed Includes a tliousuiid graves. 

Where future bards may warble forth tbeir loves.” 

Tho great mystery of the material world “ was revealed," says laird 
Bacon, “ not hv 1 * ponderous bar of iron, hut by a tiny needle.’” The 
philosophy of iln* spheres was disclosed to Newton by the falling of an 
apple ; slid Gulvani got bis idea of the battery, which bears his name, 
from observing the tnitchings in the muscles'of a frog. Writers on 
natural theology an* wont to expatiate, and with great justice, on the 
innumerable contrivances which an* required in onler lo perpetuate 
the existence of the human speries for a single day. A small varia¬ 
tion of tiie temperature of tho globe, the least alteration in the chemi¬ 
cal compounds of tin* air wo breathe, an outbreak onlv a little more 
violent than history lias often recorded of subterranean fires, “ would he i 
sufficient.” writes a great journalist, “to sweep the human race from 
1 he f me of the globe, and consign its destinies to ctnflccturc or obli¬ 
vion. like those of tile fossil niiimais which preceded us oil the surface 
of this planet, and mire, no doubt, considered their destiny as fixed and 
durable.'' The universe proclaims the unspeakable inqjortaiico of 
that which measured by the ordinary laws of time and sjmcc appears 
to tlu* unthinking insignificant. Inclosed amid the foldings of Egyp¬ 
tian mummies have been found seeds, which, after the lapse of gene¬ 
rations, liavo been sown and brought forth their harvests. A single 
grain of com will, by the process of self-multiplication, become, in a 
n*w years, sufficient to supply the wants of a nation, A Spanish lady 
earned a few graina of wheat to the city of Lima, and for three years 
distributed their produce at the rate of twenty or thirty grains tucacli 
farmer, “Maria D’Escoliar," says Sir James Mackintosh, “bromrht 
into existence hv these few grams of com more human beings than 
Napoleon destroyed in all his campaigns 1 ” A penny seems a small 
matter, yet aritiiinnticians assure us tiuit the interest of one i»-nny for 
1850 yean at the rate of five j«*r cent, per annum roiiqiouwl interest, 
wuula amount tn £fi|( 10 (i,Hlil,:iofi, with tin* addition of twenty-seven 
ciphers, nr upwards of six niilliou-million-millioii-imUion-millinn-inil- 
lions of sovereigns, and tiie number of jmtinds sterling would also be 
equal to tlu* number of graiusof sand contained in one hundred globes, 
each equal to the earth in magnitude—the earth being assumed an 
uhlnto spheroid, whose eqiiatoriul and popular diameters an* 7,!I25 and 
7,K!I'.» miles respectively. “ So small a sum in the eyes of a financier 
as threepence,” savs Burke, “ so insignificant an article ns tea in the 
eves of a philosopher, have shaken the pillars of a commercial empire 
that cirelcd tliu whole globe.” Even into the enchanted realms of love 
ami courtship the doctrine has penetrated. “ Trifles," we know, “ arc 
to tin* jealous confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ,” and Tom 
Moore lias hod the effrontery to address his mistress in snch lilies os 
these:— 

“ Bessy, you llttlo rosy rake, 

That heart of thine 1 long to rifle, 

Come give It me and do not make 
Ho milch ado about a Irtflt." 

The chemist is your true “snapper-np of nnennsiilered trifles." 
“ The horse-slioc noils dropped in the streets during the daily traffic 
are carefully collected by chemistry, and resuscitated in the form of 
swords and gnus; the dippings of tlw travelling tinker ore mixed 
with hoofs, or the discarded woollen garments of the poor, and soon 
afterwards, in tile form of dvrs of the brightest tint—-Prussian blue, 
grace the dress of courtly dames. The main ingredient of the ink 
with which tiie editor now composes, was possibly once part of the 
broken hoop of an old aie-barrel. Bones off dead animals yield the 
main eunstituont iff lueifcr matches ; dregs of port wine, scrnpulonsly 
rejected by the port wine drinker in decanting Ids favourite beverago, 
are taken liv him in the morning in tho form of seidlitx powder* to re¬ 
move the effects of an over-heated brain. Street offal and the washings 
of coal-gas re-appear nicely preserved in tiie lady's smelling-bottle, or 
are used by her to flavour blanc-manges for her friends." Since then 
snch and so great is tiie value of trifles in tiie realms of Nature and of 
Art, let us extend the doctrine to the moral world. 

“ Hincu trifles make the sum of human things. 

And half our misery from our folblaa springs 1 
Hfuee life's best Joys constat In pcsco and ease, 

Amt few can save or serve, but all can please ; 

Oil! let the gentle spirit learn than thence, 

A small uuklmlnou It a great offence." 

• Melopoyn. 





j THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

] Tim roar of cannon—the sharp, ringing volleys of musketry—tlio 
i hoarse shouts and execrations of eager combatants, no longer resoitndo,! 

■ on the heights of Inkennaun. The strife was over; an oppressive si- 
I lenee had succeeded to the din of bnttle; anil nmhl the smoke, which 
i hung in dense clouds over the scene, mir scattered regiments were 
! lining col Ice.I nl for tlieir retuni into coup. Oh I how diniiiiishcd were 
! their ranks since they rushed forth in*the morning <o make I hat iutre- 
j pid and noble resistance against overpowering numbers, winch mast 
'alike fill all England with admiration and spread dismav among our 
i buttled enemies. 1 had not taken any active part in the fearful strug- 
J gle, for my regiment formed part of "the ctirps-tle-rriicnv; and I now 
stood watching tho troops as they filed off to their quarters. After the 
! —tli regiment had jwssod, it occurred to me that I did not see my fa¬ 
vourite companion and dearest friend K — - amongst them. I hastened 
to itis tent to inquire if he hud returned. No—he was not there, nor 
hail any one seen him ; and I resolved at onee to search for him on the 
field or huttfe. I could not endure that he ahoald run the chance of 
remaining on that dreodfnl spot nil night. If he were wunnded, I 
would siicconr him; if fallen. I rould at Toast save his dead body from 
desecration. My excitement hail been so intense while the battle lasted 
that I liad not lirokon uiv fast all day, and it was highly necessary to 
fortify myself with some refreshment before prosecuting my distressing 
search. 1 ate a biscuit, drank noma brandy-ami-water, und having 
taken a large flask tided with the same reviving beverazo I set. forth. 
All roy strength of mind wan required to nerve me for the task. The 
stout English heart with which I eonlil have faced my country's foes 
utterly faded me when going to look upon their bloody work. I sick¬ 
ened und recoiled at the verge of that ensanguined field. The silence 
around me, only interrupted by faint groans dr tlie tramp of men carry- 
ing away the wounded, seemed to thrust mo back; lmt I thought of 
my missing friend, and proceeded on my way. It wonld only serve to 


inspire others with similar feelings if T were to describe tlie manifold! j 
horrors which met my view on every side; one or two touching inci¬ 
dents will suffice to give some idea of a “hattlc-field.” At tlie com : 
menceincnt of my search I passed a liattery where the contest had been, 
hand to hand, and heaps of slain, wounded men, dead home* and liinheir. 
weapons, bow witness to the mnrderoiis strife which had taken place. ! 
Tlie enomv must have charged lip to tlie cannon's mouth; for numbers ■ 
of tlieir dying and deud were lying close in front of the breastwork/' 
I noticed a slight movement among a confused mass of our own |»su ■ ] 


feel ’tia all over with me." He spoke with difficulty, and-the livid c 
ime on his face painfully confirmed the justice of Ins tears. I offered ; 
liim my flask, a draught from which appeared tnaR'ord him temporary i 
relief. “ Yon are sent by Heaven, sir. 1 think,” said tlie poor fellow: i 
tuid drawing a small packet from his lamom, he continued in broken: 
accents, “My wife 1 my children 1—will you trouble yourself to have] 
that letter given' to her. anil a dying man’s thanks and blessing sli.ill 
lie vonrs.” I could only answer him by wringing his hand in token j 
that I accepted the trust. At that moment some men approached |; 
with a stretcher for the conveyance of the wounded, and I beckoned ■ \ 
them to come for him. Before they could raise lum np, however, it {! 
was all over; his fears were realised; he had sunk tinder his wounds. 1 1 
I could sec tears in tlie eyes of thn lieorers as they replaced linn, 
gently on the ground, while they left him to seek f‘ ,r other sufferers ■ 


went awnv, one of them said, “ I’oor George! he was my comrade, and 
n lietter follow never stepped! What will his poor wde say when she 
hears of this!” (I need scarcely add that the packet which be en-; 
trusted to me, fa, I hone, alrwulv in the hands of his, or, rather. Kny- ( 
land* widow,—for foirh must win* f>e and all those wham this war has 
deprived of a husband's care. )—£rtraetfrom a I'rivalt letter. , | 





























THE PATRIOTIC FUND JOURNAL. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


r.XLARGK.MEXT OF TIIT3 "PATRIOTIC FUND JOURNAL.” 

Oi u render** will ju rc*-lvc that In our anxiety to render Hits pcrkMtygfl} fa ftjH 
respects worthy ol I Iwlr support, we have enlarged our *1104 l»y elgld 
It Ik our Intention to avail ourselves In mi time to thuuuf any valiiMlfia 
turns tlitii nun Ih> made by esteemed corrcsjunulwl#, luvt wv hope faftttlto 
raphl)y-iucrca*lng circulation ol' the .Journal will enable 114 to enlarge our 
space yet mum. 


Tiil BuroHia op the u Pateio rn‘ Fp*d Journal” ia ajupbep; anti, in an¬ 
nouncing thin pleating fact to our readers, wn acknowledge the encouragement 
which ban been mo rcadll.v given to Uu» undertaking. From every part ol the 
empire wo continue tc. receive Ihcuifist walog# offers of »<wl«fauott, uiul till otir 
friendti tiro earnestly endeavouring fa distribute the Journal in particular 
localities where iliolr influence ray gruatly extend in etmuiatluu. Wo ahaH 
endeavour to merit tills favour by a vigilant attention t > tlie editorial dfaiart- 
rnent, und by rendering the work wurtfiy of the cause to wiilch It hHjwHctttvd. 
As a proof of our doAiv to plea*’ our readers, we have increased the Quantity 
of nmiter In the “PaTbiotio Fund Journai." Tub iheskwt Nnnaica r on- 
tain* twisty I'At.KN, Yvhleli will admit nt a grftfaif vw*Mjr of useful and 
interesting Information, mid alluw us to exfauJ, when niyaipury* tliat por¬ 
tion of the Journal which 1* open to eorruppondcncc. 

We cordially invito tin* remarks atul suggestions of our readers, assuring 
them that even ifau.v conuminivallon, from Its length or other rciuouH, sfaiulil 
not Ik* I user ted, Lt may often enable US, to Judge of what improvement* Ofay fa 
iicoosaury, and tints tie nt nun lev to the pulfite and to 011 wives. 

\I.L COMMUNICATION*, LKOIUI.Y WR1TTBJI AND I’MCFfigD, •llOin.D BR AD' 
DU GAMED TO TIIR KlMTOH OP T1IE "PATIUOTIp |fDKD -I OU ***!.," 1M, STRAND. 

The piust Monthly Part or the 4 * l’ATgipfjo Fv*j» Jfitfawu.*' will me 
I'CIilisihcd on the 1st of February, 185ft. Tip Fart- will contain Ktx Num¬ 
bers in a neat cover, price Oue Shilling. Tim swwoedlug Kart# will contain 
Four N limbers, price Nlnopetioe. They cap be had of any lh«>kscller und 
NcwB-agcut in the United Kingdom. 


(j. (Derby) - You should have addressed \oiit letter !•> the ClMinillor of 
the Exchequer; but, sitn-e yon ask. our optuion. We can have no hesitation m 
saving th it ne do not l»c|lo\e the war Is unv Biiftlcleut answer to mi npplicu- 
tiou tor a rotlnctiou at the duty on paper. 

X. (Shecrne**)—The Franklin F.xpedlthm left Sheenies* on the t».’»th of 
May, 184ft, and tlio first Intelligence of the fata of the parti reached England 
on the 32u(l of iK;ti*is»r, 1H.M The total number of men lu the two slil]w (the 
Erebus and Tcin»r) amounted to 13K, 

11. It. (bymi) It Is Impossible we can answer vnur question without 
making Imiulries which would conic fur lictTcr front vnurself. 

A Soldier.- The Uoiiimiv.iowi* of the Patriotic Fund are in.w rollfcliny 
the hiforinulinn to which you refer. They have written to the i omiiuindni;: 
officer of each regiment, lu the Caul, requesting to lie informed of the number 
ol'men killed and wounded, and also the proportion of married soldier* dls 
tlugulshlng those married without uillltarv licence. 

N. II. (Jersey) - A model nt the apparatus to which you refer was exhibited 
at the last meeting of tlm Itoyal (teographicul Soch’tv. it was inode by Livul. 
nm. and was a poiltail representation of a travelling party tn the Vie tie 

\\ T c liave not heard Unit the |Ii>iw»Iu»ld troops an- ordered f*»r fon-b'n 


* * (HI. Marylctione) — You should he the best judge of the subject. It 
would be altogether out ol uur province to puss uny criticism olt the claims ol 
tliu contending parties, 

tiEEcm.ATOk.— -No one can open n shop nt Il.ilaklava without the permis-.lon 
of fat: commandant. Anv ol tlie mereluuidlse ymi mention wind I be in eepi 
able at till*, moment ~ch|k*c Lilly premT' ed meals. 

J 1 *.. Wilson. -'I hi* lire engines In use at t 'niistantiuople are not much 
Larger than tlie common garden machine used here. Mr. II ft id wood would 
Ini (listrav.led If called upon to work such u s*|Uirt us yon ullud* to 

S. (). (Normantou) - A purveyor’* clerk take*, the rank ol ,m eii-ago. 

* (Matlock)*--The returns firuai all tlw imrishes In the lomitrv h.ne nut 
yet tMuni mode to Hu* i omniisaloners of tho Patriotle Fund, i:\cu the metis* 
lioUtuu jiarishcs have not i*niu)ilotoil tluslr collection*. You will no dmiht h.i\t 
an aukuowUvtment In due time. 

0. (L’mnwurth)—The sorlutlea you rofar to have no cnniKs tlmi whut«*\er 
with the ltoyal Patriotic Fund. 

M. (Toripui.Y)— Miss V. (Wo>ton)—Sepd three postage slamps to lh«* 
Fublwher, and in ease of am irregularity write ugalu. 

T —You will not lie able to nee the prone** with*ml a b ihm ini onlcr.auil Jihi 
now It univ lie dIAIrult to get one. 

1.. -The vchscI to whleli yon relhr suilod from Woolwich mi lie* 12tl« 

I*. (llfiiierM-stroet) Tin* government rations which an officer ol lie* rank 


II 


! Wo have received the fuDowfag latter from tf. Qtanm+St. < of 83, i'Und- 
. NLrucl, to which wo willliitfjy give liumrtJuu* '*-“iu ownnnon with our com* 
11 patriot*, we feel a strong desire fa axpruM our sympathy with Hie liravo fill- 
11 lows who am fighting our battle* fa tla> Crimea- Tfa*. like others, we c an dp 
; best accpffUfar fa the mtum* at pur dlupnaul. Our aifiililenf and naliom liave 

■ wive* and sweetheart*, fatfi beifk 1 tnfad itu; pafiw w iuparatlon, and wc. 
: therefore, propose fa take flagiU'iTOotypv l’ortrfatk, without charge, at our 
, Hiotografafa; ftooju*, S3, FUmk-Bfaeot, of pucta poraons m bring satisfactory cvl- 
; ilence that facy ifanfi fa Urn rolatlun of wife iff sW(jotbe#rt, wa or daughter, 
. to a soldier or a sailor at the seat of war. For this p uposu we have act apart 
■the hours between Id and 12 o'clock, a.fa., on Moniloj’s, Wednesday*, and 
, Fridays. If you tlifak with ns that sending the portraits «f lfa*u* whom tlmy 
j love best to our brave fififaws nMU tend to sol atm them under theli danger* and 
1 privations, you will fafifau us liy publishing uur proppaal." 

i * * —Wo oatuiul tfaaorinko to deckle the merit* of tlie fire-arms raattu- 
1 r.ietuml |iy t'tdowl Colt ami .Messrs. Aitams and Uofiu, We holfave boUi 
j arc doing good service in the Ccjufafi* 

j B * (HrlstoJ)—Your kind aasuriMim are gratifying In the extreme. With 
I! Hitch friends ami energetic agent# (feufe oou be little doubt of sucem. 

I: * v .Write mum fa detail. Yfa|r fir# tbu meagre to enable u*» to 
’ 1 gi»'* % yon any advice. 

i; Wahoki,!. M’.mNrliur.v)—Prince ffaoego of Cambridge 1* not on his way 
; homo ** inv.Ui'hMl.” The late Donegal ftlr Reurge Cuthcart succeeded Kir 
! I Harry Smith as t Jovernor of the fnpo. 

!' Z. (ltelg.it*’) -Your Journal can bo supplied to you on application to Mews, 
jS iiiIMi nu*l Soiw* agent, nt the Junction Station (Inter HH> copies forthwith. 
| Antepii.u vi an.—S iuniM any jrregulurlly occur in our case, write imnie- 
i iliatc.lv to the Publisher uf fan Journal, who will make the nwK'Ksary luquirv. 

; ( , «)iidd**rlng tin* many million copies of newspapers amt pcrhKlicalM poKsing 
j ' through th«* post-office annually, it Lh surprising tliat so mau> r reach tin ir dea- 
>' ttniiUon in safety. 

! • K. (' (DtiNtiii) -if yon wflt carry out your Intention with energy, vou can 
I, iiialeriallv n-mst lu the circulation of Hie Journal. Wn arc grateful for your 
1' go«>l wihlics, and shall be glad to bear from you. 

I, A Youth. - Tim l«st Rhrisfnm*>liox you can glvn is a year’* Biibscriptlon 
l' to the Patriotic. Fund Juciunax*. 

! A Mechanic. -We should b# glad to forward your offering, collected with 
kip li emnincnduhlc good-will among your frimut*, but a readier plan will he to 
j send it to the Secretaries of tlie Jloynl Commission, Croat Oeorge-street, 
W*'Hindi inter. 

| Kuoknia.—T he poem Is not without merit, but it lacks vigour. A mart tut 
lyric should sh**Ii quaUtles as you will 11ml tn some of the stirring 

poems of Scott and Caniptu-U A Inanely theme would better mi lit your mu*-. 

An Officgh'h DAruilTCke *Send plenty of bandage*. Tliov should be 
niado of calico, linen, fimiuH, muNllii, clastic webbing, Imulltig, or some other 
substanw-. of Y'arlous lengths, such n*> 3, 4,H, If) or 12 yards, and I, 1 J, 2, 2 
3, 4 or 6 inches wide, fresj from bonw or darns, soft aud uugloxud. 'I'hey are 
iHittar after they have 1 h*cii wuslu*d. 

T. Well*.- -Your suggestions an- good. You can assist u* materially by 
circulating fan prospectus of the Patriotic 1T*nd Jopenaj. among your 
! friends. 

i' iNgiUAEa.—Wo have accounts of mnuou being used in Europe nliont the 
| year 1340, yet then* Is no mention of imnd-guns, that Is, gnus which had 
stock* awl wore fired froth the shoulder, until 1471. 

■ F. F (Lcada)-—To talk of a Uiuwian lnvanlon of tho llrltbh posacHaloiiB In 
1 * India Is Idle. No llnsaJun forex 1 could cross tlm Indus. 

j Vnsu.ANT (Chatliain)—K yco If there were th*' most, remote prospect of 
. foreign Invasion (which there Is not) tlie Medway Is the iK’st pnsslhta liarrler 
j ugAlimt any force Irmdwl oil flu* Kmith-Kast oust 

. A eornsfisiivlnit who style* himself “Kplke" Inquires whet her wo cannot 
J paint out to him the best wav to bring a new Juvunti«»u In gunnery under tho 
i notice ol the Government. If wc luul anything hi ail like wlmt he protessOH 
I to lie ahlo to make, wv would communicate immediately with tlie Duke of 
! Newcastle, ill* machine, however, promlw*s Us* much. 


you meutpui would be cutlfasl to draw per day, are as follows: 1 *Hw. t»t j| 
lUOfil; l^U^ offal ad; loA.nl coffee; 1| iz. ol sugar; lost, of cnidles; 3IK nt'! 
charcoal j 311*. of woo.1; and ^a-gill of ruin. For these he lias to pn\ ajd. pe» | 
dlcui—ctyMip enough In all reason. 1 

(J.— It I# Vafafa uunjjwuuablo to ftxiwiol tliat we can pronounce any ophnon j 
os to when fan war will be brought to a termination. 

-ifavunii BiiggcHtBil btqirovmucniK tn arms aud neermtmuents u re now j 

undur tfu> consktentten of the anfaoritk-.. .it the Wur-ofltw. ' I 

0. (York)—You will ilnd wfat you require In the museum lu your own i 
oily, oud uiao In the ilrJUnb Muaeufa. Then* is coirtiileMbh* doubt into tin ,j 
date, bqt uU (filthluaries ugn e In assigning n very euris |H-rl*sl. ; 

A. (Jfafltlfa) —Yi>u can be supplied with the Patkiocic Fund Jolrn vi. b, , 
IfuMSfa. faulfa and noih «»f Eden-quay, and by any lio*iksclier. 

0. (IfaWlfad) -W»’ have mode every arrangement on our part to me*-i 
the uptUVeuieiice ot our ugantry frlciuU, but 'll- nipolntim III eauuot •** cur if ; 
you wiPfadar your copies Of your IsMikseller e »rly in tin* weei 
F. (fang (Pftrtii) "Many thunks tor voursti*:v'i‘sllon. (’ooiplete inmr list at 
once finfi fidword it to your iMNiksfller Manv or In r-v are workiu,- us um : 
liropoM* fa do, but there cnntioi Ik* too many hilsmn’m in such u cause 
fiHAfiCtniooTGa (Norwteli) - Tlie Victoria JUifle f'orps Is lneinpoi.it*'*!, um -1 > 
tlte imiudK-rs meet lor practice every Hatur*la> at Kllliurn. 

8 . Hendkhson (Canlertair.v) -llocJtester-brldge yvus built In the ivlgo ol j 
<|uoen KlizalK.tb, who appointed a commissioner for the purpose. The w .mien*, 
of the bridge still meet once a-y«*av In the rallied (’antle oflbN-lmsb r t«* lu-ur .1 
report oil the state ot tlie structure. 

* (Gireiicurtcr) lour suggcsLious arc good, ulul will ii«»< be hist nlglit *»f 
Send m the sketehe* you iiieiiiiou. 

J. W. (Doivliester) ini ciui gut oil the hi formation you require by ivriline 
direct to the Jtoval (’uininlHshuierb, Great (Iiurgc-Mlivet, West minster. 

Poole (Dcrelmin) - The now cattle market at (N»ixmluu.'eu-ltelda will he 
opouutl carl) next Spring. The “ Binlthfiold bankers” arc all removing to 
premise* erected for their use within tlui precincts of tlie new marked. 

S. 8.— Wo have heanl of llie gun to which you refer. The Invention Is, wu 
are Infiimtefl, that of Mr. Brunei. It is not yvIimI Is culled the re|>catlng gun 
(’.(J. (Salisbury)--'Wu would not. advise you to scud a slilllIng’s-Yvorth of 
poBbigo stamps to a man who promise* to Ahnw you h**w to make £81 u- 
Yvook l The tiling i* absurd. 

F. (tlrccuwlcb)--A prize of £100 has boon offered for tlio best essay on 
Hahlmtli Olsiervaiicc. Write to 7 Adam-strcct, Adelpld. 

J. Kimfaon (Reticles)—You eon get the l»ook you rtaiylrr on appllcallon to 
Messrs. Kentledge and Co , F.-irrlngdoii-street 
Artist (Wnnrtliester) The value of the works of art chosen hy prlze- 
hotders In the Art t’ulou doriiur tlm current year umoimtcl to £7 ,310. 

N. X. (W<h 8 wiiIi) -If you apply to the Pabllshcr of this Journal, or to any 
iiCWMuge.nl, >imi can get the copies of the first number wliich vou mpilre. 

W. (lt)de) The copies of tlie Journal can be fhnvurdcd direct, hut it would 
lie more eomo Client fin ullpmiies If you will mdci u! un> bookseller or news- 
agenl al Portsmouth. 

• (Slmiecllteh)—A eornwpondent inf«*rms iih that 1 .ftOft children belonging 
to 1 lit* six acIiooIh hi Kliomllteli (and not UKW at* yvo stated hi our last week’s 
iinpn’aHbui) have paid one penny each to tlie Patriotic Fund. Our Informant 
says, “Hume of the children have roluUuus fighting uur laities In l.lm Crimea, 
and they will f«vl phased to we some notice taken ol their effort*. It will 
also be gratifying to the brow fellows themseh *s t*> see that tlaiugh alumni 
abroad they lire not forgotten h.v the children at lionu Tlm example of the. 
Hhoredltch’ children, If generally followed In all jiaroelilal se-hool*, woidtl pro- 
duco at least £10,000. 

O. (Itrlgliton)—It cannot lx* bx> widely and illstinctly known that the daim« 
mi the 1’utrlutic Fund urc dolly luu’caring, ami that aitltough the public ouu- 
Iribtitious still Wow Jo Yvlth a liberal baud, every engagement with the enemy 
raiiHCS a serions drain upon the final, and that indcpcfiitentlj of neiual c*illl- 
Bkm. by which IIP* Is lost, deaths occur cwry day In ttw* British camp hy sick¬ 
ness und CAsimlllcs. 

< 4 . (I'lyiDiMiili)- We regret we cannot assist you. The proper person to | 
liavu applied to would have Ihycii the (Jovcrninout agent who visited tlio ahlp. | 
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[DEATH OF BBIUADIRR-UENKKAI. aniA&OWAYS.J 

niniipvTu ,,,, late events, been so rare, that we can readily understand 

1N(,II)LN1S Oh HIE WAR. tLo intense interest which is awakonecl in the public 

Amidst the glory of triumph and conquest, whilst the mind on the events now [Missing in the Crimea. The, 

mind dwolls eagerly upou tho prowess and patience, of days of the past seem revived, when, as Scott, aays:— 

our brave soldiers in the East, there is one feeling which^ “ Wlu>. that shared them, ever shall forget 

predominates, and saddens the honours of the most bril-* Tim emotions of the spirit-rousing time, 

Rant victory and that is-regret; deep and earnest 

sorrow for the warriors Who have been gathered to a When the Iona cannon and the nrnvrv chime 

soldier’s grave, remote from friends and home, upou the Hail'd nows on news, as field ..ntiel.|[was won, 

very scene of their last deadly struggle. And^"^ bwE? ™ 

War, happily for the present generation, has, until the Watch’d joy* broad banner ri»«, to moot the rising sun!” 


Early and lata, at evening and at prime; 

When tho lond cannon and tin* merrv chime 
Hail'd news on news, a#* field on iWu was won, 

When hope, long doubtful, aoar'd at length fflibliiw, 
And our glad e\c*, awoke as day begun, M 

Watch’d joy's broad banner riae, to moot the rising sun 1 











;«.1 THE 1>A 

ij Wo have also had our .victories to celebrate, unmatched, 

! I jierlmps, <for deed.-. of daring liardiliood in any ]K>riud 
i! of military history, Imt the pall of death has shrouded the 
;j laurelled brows of the warrior, and our joy has beon 
i' turned into mourning. 

Ij We have already alluded, in ottr pages, to the death 
1 1 of General Sir George Gat.he.urt at, Itikerman; another 
j I victim in that celebrated battle was Gknkkai, Stiianoways, 
j who wa» killed in the early part of the same action. 

' | About half-past nine o'clock Lord Itaglan and his stall' wore 
j j assembled oil a knoll, in the vain hope of getting a glimpse 
I,'of the buttle whieh was raging below them. Here 
j | General Strangways was mortally wounded. A shell 
■! eatiio right in among the staff; it exploded on Captain 
! Somerset’s horse, rijiping him open ; a jxirtiou of the shell 
! tore off the leather overalls of Captain Somerset’s trousers; 
Ut. then struck down Captain Gordon's horse, and killed 
(him at once, and then blew away General Strangways’ 

! leg, so that it hung by a shred of flesh, and u hit of cloth, 

' from the skin. The poor old General never moved a 
j muscle of his face, lie merely said in a gentle voice, 
“Will any one lie kind enough to lift me of!' my horse ?” 
lie was taken down and laid on the ground, his life 
ebbing fast, and at last he was carried to the rear. Hut 
the gallant old man had not sufficient strength to undergo 
an operation, and ere two hours ho had stink to rest. 

General Strangways, whose kiudty face and venaruhle 
white hair, were familiar to the whole army, is lamented 
and bewailed by everybody, in Ilia lifetime, people called 
him affectionately the “ dear old General,” end, now that 
he is gone, they reeal with sorrow those virtues which 
had rendered him so universally beloved. “ 1 sow,” ob¬ 
serves an eye-witness of his last moments, ,f the tears 
j trickle down the manly checks of many artillery officers 
j when they heard of his death." His lest words were, “ 1 
die, ut. least, a soldier’* death." Jfia remains were interred 
j at the same time as those of Sir George Cathcert. Jkith 
(were placed in eoffiqs, and Rqf4 Raglan and the D|ike 
of Cambridge, with the whole fourth division end tjm 
artillery, assisted at the cwreuwiy of the day after tho 
battle. Lord Raglan, in bis official dispatch of the battle 
of Jnkorman, alluded to the brave officer, whose death 
has been so universally deplored, an follows:— 

“Itrigadier-Gonend Strangways was known to have 
distinguished Himself in early life; and, Hi mature age, 
throughout a long service, ho maintained the same 
'character. The mods fo which be had coudtwfod the 
I command of the artillery, singe R was plSOOd in his hands 
| by the departure, through illness, Of Major-Guucvsl Gator, 

; is entitled to my ontire approbation, and was sgually 
! agreeable to those who wero confided to ids care," 

! General Strangways was eldest surviving son of the 
lion, and Rev. Charles liedlynch Fox Strangways, third 
' son of Stephen, first Karl of Ilchuster, whose fhthcr, Sir 
!,Stephen Fox, was the projector of the great Military 
I Hospital at Chelsea, and himself contributed £13,000 
to the undertaking, lie was horn 28th December, 

; 1700. 

j General Strangways served tho cani|iaign of 1813 and 
' 1814 in Germany, including the battle of Goerde, lfitli 
September, hnrl Leipsie, ltlth, 18th, 19th October, 1813, 

! for which the Swedish Order of tho Sword was conferred 
/upon him, lie having commanded the rocket-troop after 
jthe death of Major Hogue, killed in action: served also 
jthe campaign of 1815, including the battles of (Juatre- 
j liras and Waterloo, at which last he was slightly 
wounded. 


Till OTIC 


THE DOCTOR’S LOVE. 

Souk years ago, no spent a few weeks at a country 
house. Our host was an old doctor, whom we loved j 
well; for there was much goodness and kindness in him, 
notwithstanding the many peculiarities in which In* 
indulged. Amongst other had habits, lie shunned the 
society of women—it was even said that he hated them— 
and yet the, “sex” and their cause always found in him 
a most determined and obstinate sup]Hirter. it seemed ; 
as though he was reserving himself until they should lie !■ 
deemed worthy of admission to a social equality with j 
man. He never dashed to marry; and when in playful-; 
ness we, advised him to do so, he would reply, with ;i; 
perfectly serious air: “ By-aiiil-by ; it is not vet tinic.”[ 
Ho was then rii/lity-tmi. Eight days lieforr his death, i 
he ap|M*ai'i‘d quite gay and rejuvenated; ami when this, 
cheerfulness was the subject of our comments, lie (old its j 
smilingly, that he had at last found the companion of Id.-d 
lift*—that lie was really in Jove, and the more deeply -ojj 
liecausc he Imlioved himself to he loved. As nothing lu ; ( 
his monkish life seemed changed, we regarded this ns one jj 
of those pleasant fancies in which he would occasionally j 
indulge. I 

One morning the worthy man did not appear, as ti-iial, \ 
at the breakfiist-tuble. \Ve went to seek for him. ami j 
found him bcudiug, its if asleep, over his books. A little ; 
bird fluttered at k ait flu* room ; through the open window • 
t|ie bright joyous rays of a June sun tell ujsni his white j 
bond. The old man was dead. 

Smile days afterwards, while arranging his papers, we! 
Qfoprvtid tile following pages, whieh were scattered loo-ely 
upon the table:— 

MMonday.—Poor little object! frail as an insect, light 
as a foatiier, fallen from tliy nest yesterday c\ euing, j 
before thy wings we grown, already tlwu seemest at 
Home in my hand, jieckjiur my fingers, and taking refuge 
in piy bosou» when 1 paB titee,. What gives thee, this 
confidence, and what Jove dost thou expect to find in me: 
to support and squoour thy weaknessf’ This fold of my j 
sleeve, where thou Jddttrt thyself, is not tliy nest. No, 
titon dost not so decoiye thyself I thou hast not yet for¬ 
gotten thine own family; tiwu still hcarest the voice of 
thy desolate mother, who seeks and calls diets amongst 
tho branches of the neighbouring trees. If she dared, she 
would fly |u at my window) if than couldst, then wmildst 
go and rejoin her t for, j see, titon knowest her cull : thy 
beailtifol black eye is fol} of tews, thy little head funis 
restlessly from side to trite and A feeble cry escapes from 
thy trembling bosom, TOPI* little one,! creature HO flail, that 
Nature must have been 1 b sjiort when she gave thee being! 

“ 'rtusre is, nevertheless, in this feathered atom int lii- 
genoc and love. There is something of divinity even in 
thee, little bird of eight days oldl Thou dost regret thy 
mother, thv nest, mid native tree: thou canst regret, for 
thou art sad; thou canst rnnniiltcr, for thou knowest the 
voic.i* of affection, and therefore thou canst. love! And 
now thy weakness takest refuge in my strength: thou 
ooceptest my care, and scekest it, with a confidence that 
would soften the hardest heart. 

“ Thou art not beautiful. Alas! thy sad ash-tiolourcd 
robe has no brightness, no variety; but nature gives beauty 
to one, intelligence to uuotker. My peacock walks alsiut 
with his emerald coat and block plume, and a proud and 
self-satisfied air; but thou, without form, without colour, 
canst give to thy looks and movements an expression 
which tells me all thy wants and wishes. 



FUND J0U1INAL. 


j “Wednesday.—Behold the doctor at last seriously in 
love! Tie can hardly write these lew lines to-day. The 
1 object of his love gmulmls over his paper, trijjs up his 
' pen, and blots his manuscript. The doctor rose from his 
1 bed seven times this morning, to catch flies for his 
j favourite.; in short, he is as silly as an old lover always 
iis. Poor ohl doctor! oil what have you placed your 
| affections? Your idol weighs but. a few grains—a lover 
lot' ten days old! Her leathers are so short and so 
i scattered, that if you do not hold her all night to your 
, Ikisoiu, sho will die of cold, even in this full summer-time, 
j Old heart! enough fire yet remains in thee to warm thy 
i bird-lover!. 

| “ It. is a long timo since I lmvo attached myself to a 

i creature in this way. It must signify something. Is it 
I that, for the hundredth and last timo, I shall desert the 
! worship of intelligence ? Is it. that power and three have 
become so odious to me, that I turn for relief to the care 
. of the weak aiul helpless ? 

“ Why is this frail dumb creature so dear, so precious 
; to thee ? It is because at the sound of thy voice she 
comes and hides in thy hand; it is because she knows 
thee; because she loves thee; because she feels time good, 
liowerful, necessary to her; it is liecause in ten short days 

■ she has learnt to abandon herself to thee without reserve; 

it is because sliu knows and loves but thee in all the 
world. 

“ Old doctor, is it not so ? 

“ Ami is it not a holy thing, n divine law, this love of 
weakness for strength, of strength for weakness ? It is 
: thus that the. companion of num cherishes his children; it 
is thus that mail ought to cherish liis companion : but too 
’ often we try to turn the inevitable, dependence of woman 
; into slavery; and then, farewell the lilicrty, and with it 
J the sweetness of love! What woman asks for the life of 
the intellect, if we give her that of the heart? It is so 
good to Ik; loved; but too often we. laugh at and despise; 

■ them for the. ignorance in which we ourselves help to 
. plunge, them. By force, and not by lovp, we try to make 

them submissive and faithful. What an error! If 1 
treat thee, so, poor bird, thou wilt soon be singing a free 
song on the highest tree of the garden, in eight days 
! thy wings will be full grown, and then love alone will 
keep thee near me.” 


j A Mokstku Sticah Hammer. —Tho mormons steam hammer 
jut'-lltcd by Mr. John Conclio, of tin; Go van troll Works, Glasgow, was 
| lately trim nl. tho Corkiokle steam tinge. Tho foumlatioii iqwii which 
the gigantic engine stands is nine feet drop and limrteou feet square, 
and is •mposud of six immense logs of llaltie timber, embedded in 
one hundred toils of grouting, r.onsistinjjhf stone and lime, forming a 
| vast .mass of astounding solidity, ifjion this basis the sole plate, 
weighing four tons and a half, is placed, and on tho sole plate, the 
I anvil block, of the weight of ten toils and a half, rests. Suspended 
oyer the anvit, by means of two immense upright iron pillars, with a 
cross-head of east iron, is the hammer, wnie.li weighs one toll and a 
half. The hummer is attached to n cylinder, which works upon a 
stationary piston, through which the steam passes mid gives the 
' motive power to the pmuturoiis mnrliinn. It is in this resiieet that 
. Goodie's patent differs from the invention of Mr. Nasmyth, and so 
' far is a vast improvement upon that well-known machine. The 
steam is conveyed from the boiler by pipes laid along the roof, and 
! cuturs tho cylinder through tho stationary piston, and its action is 
' regulated hy an attendant who, on tt ruisod platform, lias convenient 
j access to the rarions bars, levers, and other bund-gear by which the 
aimed ol the blows and their force are regulated, lty these appliances, 
i the attendant on tho pluttbrm lias the whole machine under tho most 
perfect aiul easy control, being enabled to regulule the length of fall 
and the weight of the blow with so much nicety that the hammer can 
. rraek mi eggshell without spilling tho contents, or hammer a quantity 
; of scrap iron into the largest anchor tor tho largest ship afloat. 

The Climatic of U.vuwtcn.—It appears, from a calculation 
lately made, that there are 12 aged people m this town, whose united 
ages' amount, to S,4<il, showing nil average of 82 years to each per- 
. son—a fact pcrhn]is unexampled in a population of only 8,888. 


A PLEASANT 1UY AT A RAIIAV4Y 
STATION. 

Mn. Thomas Ginns, the hern of the following adventures, 
was a bachelor, ami at the time they occurred, had nearly , 
attained tho mature age of sixty years, some forty of 
which he had passed in Loudon, fulfilling the duties of 
“slock clerk” in a banking house, equally to tlic satisfac¬ 
tion of himself and his employers. Bather tall ami very 
stout was hlr. Gibbs, slow in liis movements, hesitating 
in his manner, and of a highly nervous temperament, 
though capable of displaying the utmost resignation under 
misfortuuo or disappointment whenever they really 
happened. Besides this, ho was addicted to all the pre¬ 
cise and methodical habits to which every old bachelor 
seems more or less disused. “The City” was bis 
world: he had never strayed from it since early youth, 
except when making occusionul excursions to Windsor or 
Gravesend, and once he hod actually found himself at 
Margate ! lint railroads began to cover the face of the 
laud, affording people such tempting opportunities for! 
cheap and rapid locomution, that even Mr. Gibbs was in¬ 
duced to contemplate a journey. He pondered over it,' 
ami was some time deciding ujion tho effort—but, yes ! I 
he would take a fortnight’s holiday, and visit his brother, j 
u farmer, in the West of KnglamL This brother was | 
a married man, gud exactly tho reverse of the elder j 
Mr. Gibbs in every respect. But snch dissimilarity j 
formed a sort of tie between the brothers in their boy- i 
hood, and though op|wsite pursuits had separated them: 
afterwards, yet an exchange of town and country good i 
things at Cliristmus, aiul eordial meetings, whenever f lic: 
“ agriculturist" ran up to town .on business, proved that 
worldly cares bad not extinguished their early fraternal 
affection. And, at length, Mr. Gibbs resolved njam this 
visit, lie obtained the necessary leave of absence from 
“the house,” und having arranged for his brother to 
meet liini at the S—— station, on the Great Western j 
Railway, within ten miles of his journey’s end, he set. 
forth one fine morning iu September, on this, to him, 1 
tremendous undertaking. At first he was as nervous and 
frightened as any old gentleman need lie, under the eir- ! 
cumstaiiccH; morally convinced too, that he should never 
again behold his carpet-bag, which he had allowed to be 
snatched from him i'or consignment to the luggage-van, 
instead of placing it under the seat in his carriage., like 
the parcels and bags ol' his more experienced fellow -tra¬ 
vellers. But after being whirled along twenty or thirty 
miles in safety, he felt more at ease, looking around him 
at the country and conversing with his companions; so 

that by the time he reached S- he regarded himself 

as quite “up” to railway travelling to any extent- IBs 
self-complacency was indeed somewhat checked on arrival 
by his brother’s hearty greetiug producing iu him a 
total forgetfulness of his carpet-bag, till reminded of 
it by the inquiry, “But where’s your luggage. Torn?" 
Possessed with wild though vague fears that it must lx- 
on its way to Gloucester or Bristol, Mr. Giblis stammered. 
forth the words “CarjK‘t-lmg, luggage-van,”and his relath e' 
running back to t he platform, where, the missing treasure was J 
Boon found restored it to its bewildered owner. With some 
difficulty our hero then mounted the high gig in waiting, 
and was driven to his destination without further adven¬ 
ture. It would Ik; siqierfiumis to doscrilie liis kind recep¬ 
tion at the farm, or introduction to his sister-in-law and a 
host of nephews and nieces. It is enough to say that liis 
fortnight of “rural felicity” passed rapidly away. That 
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I lie enjoyed it most thoroughly was very evident; yet tm 

| persuasion could induce him to prolong liis visit. He 
lmd engaged to return on a certain day, and by the first 
train that morning he must depart, lie readily promised 
to visit them again ; bnt. not even on finding that tajs bro¬ 
ther would he prevented driving him to the station by an 
engagement with his landlord was he induced to alter liis 
determination. Not placing much confidence in his eldest 
nephew as “a whip,” he would have gone in the coach to 
meet the train, had not his evil star ordained it otherwise. 
A friend of the family happened to 1 k» going through 

S-that very morning, mid Mr. Gibhs gladly accepted 

the scat offered him iu his gig. Uphold him then setting 
off on his journey homewards, and according to his calcu¬ 
lations, which consisted in looking at his watch every five 

minutes during the drive, he reached 8-in excellent 

time. As they approached the station, however, the horse, 
being a young one became frightened at the noise of shut¬ 
ting off the steam, and commenced rearing and dancing about 
in a way not at all agreeable to au elderly gentleman dis¬ 
posed to lie nervous. After enduring in silent agony a 
few minutes of “Quiet, sir—steady, old fellow,” and 
similar coaxing exclamations addressed to the unruly steed 
by its master, Mr. Gibbs entreated to be set down there 
and then; which request, after sundry backings ami 
turnings round of the vehicle, was happily complied with. 
Then come the almost, as difiicult task of extracting his 
luggage from the gig without having his toes crushed by 
the wheels, or his teeth knocked out by the shafts. At 
last, however, he managed to secure all his property, 
comprising his carpet-bag, umbrella, and a basket marked 
“glass,” bnt which in reality contained some fresh eggs 
and other country delicacies, and mentally resolving never 
to trust himself behind a young horse again, he made off 
for the station. The steam was no Jonger to lie seen or 
heard ; and on entering, Mr. Giblis found the office closed 
and tho whole place wearing a peculiarly cheerless and 
ompty apjiearar.ee. “Where can I take my ticket?” 
he inquired of a railway jmrtur, standing all solitary on 
the platform. “Office shut up at present,” the man an¬ 
swered; “by which train are. you going, sir?” “The 
eight o’clock,” said Mr. Gibbs. “ Then it must bo in the 
evening, for the eight a.m. is jnst gone," observed the por- 
ter, in that careless tone so annoying to the party in¬ 
terested. “ Dear me, how unfortunate ! ” exclaimed our 
traveller, “the train gone! ami when is there another ?” 
was tho question that suggested itself immediately. 
“10.50, sir," the man replied, “and the ticket-office 
will he open half-an-hour beforehand.” “ Why, that’s 
nearly three hours to wait,” calculated Mr. Gibbs, “what 
shall I do to pass them away ? Have some breakfast, I 
think, as I only took a cttji of tea before starting. Is 
there a good inn near at hand?” “Thu railway hotel, 
close by, sir; almost jiart of the station in tact,” was the 
answer; “first-rate house, ami you can see all the London 
papers there. Just through that door, sir, and turn to 
j the left." 

1 Thanking his informant, Mr. Gibhs betook himself to 
1 this first-rate house, where dejiosifujg his luggage in the, 
’ coffee-room, he ordered breakfast, and was soon deep in 
, the “ City article," and jiuriunncntury debates of the 
previous day’s evoning paper, breakfast was some time 
coming, and, taking if at liis leisure, .Mr. Gibhs had just 
commenced bis second egg, when the loud whistle of an 
engine and the roll of carriages aroused him. Could he 
i have missed the traiu a second time! lie \vfts going at 
\ once to ascertain, when the, waiter re-assured him with the. 
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information that it was (lie down train arrived from London ; j 
and on referring 'to liis watch he found it must be the ; 
ease as it was not quite ten o’clock. “ 1 may as well 
take iny ticket, however, as l am up,” said .Mr. Gibbs ;' 
anil Inn ing accomplished this, lie felt more at ease, and | 
proceeded to finish liis breakfast and the newspaper inI 
a happy state of security as to liis travelling prospects; 
especially as he had given the waiter strict injunctions to; 
wain him of the time for starting, but a number of! 
passengers had come in from London, several of whom 
patronised the railway hotel lor breakfast, and in attending 
tipou them, the waiter forgot the stout gentleman; nor 
did he remember him, till he iuipjiened to hear the bell ■ 
sounding tor jiassengers to take their jilaees. lie then , 
rushed to the too-confiding Mr. Gibbs, saving, “Train come , 
anil ready to start, sir—breakfast, Iialf-a-erown. sir.” (bit 
came the purse of jtnur Hurried Mr. Giblis, but only to 
augment liis confusion, l’tireliasing the ticket had t educed 
his silver to eighteeiqteiico, ami a sovereign must lie 
changed to pay tor his breakfast. This was effected with ! 
the usual delay in such eases; mill when lie had collected ; 
his luggage and reached the jilatliirm, it was to lichold 
the carriages of the 10.50 train passing slow K awav' 
from it, and in spite of his erv, ‘‘ Stop, stop!” the speed 
gradually increased, and they were soon hurried out of 
sight. “Dear me, this is unlucky !” exclaimed the 
would-be passenger. “Missed tlic train, sir?" asked a 
phlegmatic jxirter, who was near him. “Yes, indeed,”: 
replied Mr. Gihhs, “anil for the second time, this nnsu¬ 
ing ; but 1 suppose there is another.” * “ Hiilf-a-doy.cn ' 
more, sir, if that’s all; the next ‘up’ passes at one 
o'clock.” “Two hours longer” thought Mr. Gibbs; and 
retreating in despair to u seat on the platform, he began 1 
to consider what he .should 'do. His reflections ended in ! 
a determination to take a walk through the town - the 
very atmosphere of the station being distasteful to him. 
Leaving liis luggage, therefore, in charge of a nice-looking 1 
girl, standing at the door of the “ refreshment-room,” 

ho departed. TJlore was not much to be seen in S-; 

but Mr. Giblis managed to sjienil more than an hour 
looking at tliu shops mid examining the inscriptions on 
the grave-stones iu the clmrob-vnrd. ,\s he was return¬ 
ing, a barber’s sliojireinimleil him (hat he had not shined 
that morning. He was further tempted to this needful 
operation on finding that it was only a quarter-jiasl! 
twelve, by the barlier’s clock. With his eyes, therefore, | 
fixed ip sin this reminder of time, he resigned himself 
composedly into the hands of the. country “ Figaro,” 
who easily prevailed tgxm him to have, his hair cut 
also. Much soothed by the combined process, Mr. Gibbs 
returned to the station; but, alas! the barber’s clock 
hail deceived hint. It was kept by country, not rail¬ 
way time, and the traiu had been gone five minutes 
when the |inntiiig Mr. Gibbs arrived at the station. 
“ lJlcss me, this is too lmd !” ejaculated Mr. Gibbs, us be 
weul to the refreshment-room to look after liis luggage, 
mid also to inquire at wlmt hour lie eoulil now depart. 
The nice-looking girl sympathised with him, saving, he 
was uot the first gentleman who had lost a train. She 
likewise informed him there was another at, three o'clock, 
and jNiinted to the time-table, liy which he could ascer¬ 
tain all the hours for starting. “ 3—5—3—11,” read 
Mr. Gibbs, “ four trains mure to-day; hut what is of, 
most consequence just, now,” he added, “J hare two 
hours longer to pass here. What can I do?” The 
question seemed answered by a txy coming up to the 
door and crying ont, “ liny a paper, tir? Times, 1 hraltl, i 
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J Post, Clnt, ami, to tlu> mutual gratification of buyer 

I iiii'l Keller, a ilinn]i<»f)roniLlu'i>t of that day's date wok 
j traiisforml to the [osiessiim of Air. (Iibbs. Finding a 

II quiet corner in the refreuhnie.nt-rooin, he soon forgot. Ids 
j| troubles in the amusement a Horded by liis purchase. 

I Occasionally conversing, too, with his fair friend, the time 
I! passed away more pleasantly and imi>ereeptil>ly than any 
ilhe had been doomed to spend at. the hateful station, 
j! He was even surprised when warned by the bell that it 
j would he desirable to secure his seat. However, then* 

, was the train, and he forthwith proceeded to it. First 
! disposing of Ids hag and basket, according to the lesson 
| he had learned in his former journey, mul showing his 

, ticket to the railway official, he stood by the door of the 
carriage till the last moment—when, as he was about to 
/ enter, he found that his umbrella was missing. Oft' 

‘ he rushed to look for it where lie had been muling the 
!, paper, but returned hull-way to rescue his other property 
from being conveyed fo London without him: and when 
in lie utmost [M-rjilexily he succeeded in elieeting Ids. 
i| pttr|HKe. he had again lost the train!—the shrill whistle 
i of the departing engine apjicaring, in nmckery, to inform ; 
J; him that railway arrangements are never ntall influenced ; 
, by sxmp.ithy with old gentlemen forgetful of their um- 
bivllas. “It's getting serious," said Mr. (iibbs; “a 
! sort of fatality, I think. What is to he done 

. now ? The time must 1st got over till five o’clock.” 
i To make the interval tolerable, Mr. (iibbs supplied 
himself with a bottle of portev and some biscuits. 

| Fully determined, however, not to miss anoiher train, 
i Mr. < Jibbs paid for his luncheon, and went to the 
i platform long before it was requisite. No sooner were the 
| carriages there, than lie seated himself, mid leaning back ill 
: a corner, ga\o him-clf up to the pleasing contemplation of 
1 being at length fairly under w ay for London. The demand, 

i "I’lease show your ticket, sir," interrupted his medita¬ 
tions and destroyed his happy state of security, for vainly 

I did lie attempt to comply with it. The important bit ol' 
j | pasteboard was not forthcoming. lie searched to no 
j 1 purpose in his waistcoat pocket, where he was confident 
| of Inning carefulh placed it; and the terrible conviction 
j! slowly dawned upon him that he must have dropped it 
!j when paving for the porter and biscuits. To proceed on 
j bis journey without a ticket was inqiossililc; lie must 
■ •either find it or lake another. Consigning his luggage, 

J 1 therefore, to the care of a guard, he again showed himself 
!• in the refreshment room, and making known this new 
j i grievance to his friend, she assisted him in searching 
ijfiir the ticket, which was at'last recovered outside 
the door, where he remembered, when too late, that he 
I had taken out his purse a second time to count his change, 
j Too late indeed ! for the fifth train that day was lost, to 
bun by the delay. Half-frantic at such a continued 
series of disappointments, and having three hours to wliilc 
• away instead of two, the tmlncky Mr. (iihhs, however, 

; quickly regaining his accustomed equanimity under adverse 
j circumstances, hit ujiou the liest expedient in his power, 

ii by resolving to console himself with dinner. For that 
[i purpose he again repaired to the hotel. The waiter’s 
j | surprise may be imagined at this apparition of the stout 

■ gentleman, whom he had siipjioscd to he in lamdon before 
i that time; hut he was not the less assidlions in promising 

■ attention to his order for dinner punctually nt half- 
| past six, and ill supplying him with the few books 
I which the coftec-room could blast, to divert him ineiiii- 
j while. Slowly the minutes cvept away; but nt length 
j half-past six arrived, and shortly afterwards, a fowl and 






bacon, flanked by a taiikurdjpf ide, and followed by tarts, 
cheese, and salad, made their welcome apjiearnnee: Mr. 
(iibbs contrived to do tolerable justice to this good fart', 
although his appetite was somewhat spoiled by his day’a 
disasters. To raise his spirits, he drank a pint of port 
after his rc|Htst, anil nut trusting to the waiter a second 
time, paid his hill and left the. hotel long before eight 
o'clock. On reaching the station 1m found himself the 
only tenant of the waiting room. First ai-cerlaiiliug that 
his ticket was safe, Air. (iibbs placed his hug and basket 
beside him, and Bat down, umbrella in hand, on one of| 
tins horse-hair sofas to await the horn- of departure. 
Now—whether this constant watching and waiting lmd 
wearied him, or the ale and wine had a soporific efti'ct 
iijKin him, cannot he decided: bnt, certain it is, that he 
gradually fell hack fast asleep and slumbered away in 
blissful unconsciousness of trains in general, and that of 
8 i’.si. in particular; nor did he nwake till disturbed by 
the man entering to light the gas, when staring half- 
st ii [lifted at the dock, he found it whs nearly half-past nine. 

1 fear me! how truly unfortunate! ” exclaimed Air. 

• iibbs for the last time, “there is but one train more- 
how could 1 go to sleep! ” Thoroughly roused now, he 
eschewed all refreshment rooms, hotels, and horse-hair 
sofas, and resortiug to the platform, chilly as it was at 
that late hour, he. walked up and down to keep himself 
awake, carried his luggage that he might leave none be¬ 
hind, and with his ticket firmly clenched in his hand, to 
make sure of losing it no more, he finally achieved securing 
a place in the night-mail—(lilts bringing to a conclu 
sioti his “Day at a Railway Station.” 


A MAiiiii.\nK-KbAsr Txit.rki i-rmi.'—Wr wore rilling slowly 
towards n Greek \ illngc, w lien wi- nunc ii|i with n merry, festive 
party. The villager), were conducting to (in- Inane of her husband h 
it mu/ (Sioelc liriile, very charming in person and very prettily attired, 
tin- wide was precedisl by singers., and followed by musicians ; alio 
walking hctwmi, ill tin- inidM of nil llic young women of the place, 
who danced as llii-v went, an-! heat little tniiibnm iocs. TJo- m-i-ho 
wns quite i Inssictil— it was more, it was si-riptnml. It brought to the 
mind tin-, ilnvs and the very words of tlm lioyal l‘»almi»t: “The 
singers go bi-fore, the minstrels follow iifti-r; in tin- midst are the 
dam -els plot mg with the timbrels." We dismounted tmm mu- sorry 
horses, walked into tin- village with the pav procession, nml were 
imbed to pnrt.-iki- of the least prepared at the house of the bride- 
groom, wln-n- we hail more music amt dancing, and an abundance of 
■4her s|s>rts and imstimcs. Kvery lliing was indeed going ‘'merry as 
a marriage-bell,'' when an old Greek can in in much excited, and 
pronounced the fearful wont “ Tu/vkjrea!" The merriment was 
stopped in a moment; every fin e grew either red with anger, or pnle 
w iUi fear. Tile poor people said and vowed that they hiul paid their 
fair taxes for the year—hud pabl them all, anil to the uttermost 
para. lint, unhappily, they liud had an unusually gmsl liarvest, and 
the fact hail got to tin- eyes or cars of Kliodju Arab, tin- chief collector, 
mid his partners in iniquity, mid some dors previously they hod 
reoi-ived intimation that, mom money would he cxia-cted 'from them. 
Tin! Tif/ekjee* were presently among ns with tln-ir pistols, clubs, 
anil sharp ynlaglinns. They' brutally insulted the jioor villagers, 
consumed the best part of the feast, drank most of the wrine, and 
iirdi-rod the best djmi-tmeuts to be jas-pon-d for their accommodation. 
We took our dejuirtun- immediately: the ruffians did not take theirs 
until the niorn-r was paid to on Armenian agent of the farmers of the 
revenue. I helioio they stayed rather more than a week.— JCimel, 
by Atm- Fnrlane. 

(■■1IKAI.TAH AND SmiAK'roi'OU—If tin-Ilitssions eontinne tln-ir pre¬ 
sent [inslignl exis-iiditnre of ammunition they will soon have exhausted 
a greater quantity of powder anil shot than tile British used during 
the filler venrs’ itefenei- of (tiliridtnr. Tin- number of rounds fired by 
the British from the 12th of September, 1773, when the Spaniards 
tirst nis-in-d on the fortress, to the 3rd of February, 1783, was 200,800, 
and tioui gun-boats 4,728, making a total of 20.7.828. Tho garrison 
expended nearly 8,000 barrels of [mwiler, and the number of ordnance 
damaged and destroyed during the siege was .38. 1 he Spaniard* 

tin-d 278,387 rounds', but the quantity of powder oonsutned never, 
could la- ascertained. The total loss to the gamson by sickness, 1 
i-asiniltii-rt .-mil desertion was 1,231, and of these only 883 were killed 
by the fire of tin- fiicmv. It is estimated that the Bnssimis have 
actually lost more than 80,000 of the dvfenderii of Sebastojiol in less 
than two months. 
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“ THERE'S ONE T<WMJ 


THE PATRIOTIC 


tlNY AMONG US.’ 


]; (Iihci-sisTancf.s long prevented a personal acquaintance 
I with my young nephews and nieces, owing principally 
to the distance, which separated ns; and not being 
accustomed to associate with children or young folks, 
I felt, rather shy and uncomfortable when at length per- 
j mitted to reside for a short time near my only sister, 
j She was a widow; and her children, 1 am sorry to Bay, 
I were all more self-willed and unrnly than was seemly or 
j convenient, though affectionate dispositions made me hope 
latter things for them; a firm but. gentle hand was re- 
! qnired to guide the inexperienced ones—and the father’s 
; loss was indeed irreparable; and a prayer to the Father 
I of the fatherless, tor the widow and the orphan, often 
' silentlj mse to my lips, when rebellion aud discord reigned 
| triumphant throughout the widow's domicile. It was itt 
| the winter season when 1 sojourned near them, and they 
(knew that. 1 had come from a crazy old country mansion, 
| with a queer-sounding name, where the winds whistled 
i; down linge eliimnies and moaned ronnd gables, and 
!|where extensive barren moors surrouuded us on every 
1 side. Perhaps, also, there, was something in the antiquated 
j fashion of my garb and general aspect, which made my 
i young relatives deem me a likely personage to treat them 
with a “real good ghost story,” beside the cosy blazing 
('hristmas fire. 

“ You must know something of the sort, dear Auntie,” 
exclaimed Bertram, a merry boy of fourteen ; “ something 
very terrific indeed, that would send us all shiveriug to 
bed, glad to hide our heads under the bed-clotliesand 
half contemptuously and deridingly he looked round the. 
circle, ns much as to say, “ Frighten we if you cau. ” 
Ilia gentle Jittlo sister Annie, however, glanced de.pre- 
eatingly towards her bold brother, and timidly to me. 
j whispering in a low pleading voice, “ Pray don't try, 
j for I’m sure you could if you liked; but I don’t want to 
i; lie frightened nhout ghosts.” Assuring little Annie that 1 
| hud neither the wish nor the jsnver to frighten them as 
she feared, for 1 had never heard of a haunted house nor 
j a comfortable old-fashioned ghost in all the country side 
where T usually resided, I almost ho|ied the subject would 
drop, lint uo; the others were clamourous for a “real 
good story; ” and to tuy repeated assurances that nothing 
lmd ever come to my knowledge, or beneath my 

I observation, but the coimnon-plucc duties and routjjie 
. of every-day life, which went on in that desolate country 
' | mansion just ns in a town one, the obstreperous 

II youngsters turned deaf ears, and w ith mie accord declared 
i|that “anything would do;” which I suspected meant 
jtlmt “ anything ” would not do, unless highly seasoned 
i and spiced with the wonderfiil. I quietly proceeded to 
| remark that, though 1 had lived for so mauy years with 

aged persons, who luvd experienced many vicissitudes, 
they hiid never imparted any information to me of the 
kind required hv my young friends; and, moreover, that 
Dame Dorothea, the respectable, uged liousekeejicr, was the 
only individual of my acquaintance who could relate a 
| mysterious and remarkable fact, of which she was an eyo- 
| witness, as to the consequences at least, 
j! “Oh, oh ! tell us Dame Dorothea's story,” was, of 
course, the cry which followed this announcement j and 
; Is it very terrible ? ” “ What is it about ? " as the circle 
j dosed round the fire, and Bertram aud Annie crowded 
' nearer to my chair. 

;j “As to Dame Dorothea’s story being terrible, my 
dears, that depends upon how wo take it,” I replied, 


gravely; “ I confess it often recurs to my memory, when, j 
1 witness brothers and sisters quarrelling, or when 1 visit | 
the habitations of the poor, and behold the effects of vice | 
or laziness; then I remember Dame Dorothea’s narrative, j 
and am tempted to exclaim, ‘ There is one too main/ j 
among vs!’ an exclamation she once heard under| 
peculiar circumstances and in a play-honsc ; and though \ 
a girl at the time, yet it mado Bitch an impression on her, | 
that she never could lie induced to enter such a place again' 
during the sixty years that have since elapsed.” i 

My young relatives gazed at one another in silence, 
and never had story-teller a more attentive audience; in, 
short, unwilling to raise, false hojies or expectations, I,, 
thought it necessary to premise, that the housekeeper’s 
short, anecdote did not contain tile li.-nal elements o! 
the terrible—neither haunted house nor churchyard , 
ghost. 

“Please let us hear it, dear Auntie,” said Bertram, 
coaxiugly, sliding his hand into mine; and, thus cu- '' 
couraged, I ventured to proceed. ! 

“ Dame Dorothea was a giddy aud somewhat obstinate , 
girl, mid though brought up by a pious gvnmlmotliei, vet , 
she dill not always follow the advice or obey the : 
instructions of those set in lawful authority over her., j 
It so chanced tlmt, in the small town where Dame' 
Dorothea lived with her grandmother, there was a play- j 
liottse which, at certain seasous, was rented by a company ij 
of strolltog players, who acted plays in it, and brought jj 
together many whose time and money might have been ; 
turned to tatter account. Dorothea’s good grandmother, 1 
knew these strolling players were mostly rather mis-,, 
pic-ions characters, and did no credit to the pleasant ! 
homely town, where the grey church-spire seemed to | 
peep out so lovingly between the line old trees, as if 
}Kiinting heavenwards. She also heard that the curiosity o 
of the, townsfolk was raised to the utmost by a report ■: 
current that some very grand drama was enacted nightly, jj 
with extremely fiuu scenery and decorations, in the course jj 
of which twelve evil spirits were represented in so terrible ]| 
a maimer, that fieople became quite familiar « ith those suit- j j 
jects of his satauic majesty, and talked and joked most mi- j 
tacomiitgly about stieli awful matters. Well, Dorothea set | 
her mind on going to the play-lionse, to witness this grand j 
display, and, though her grandmother did all she could I 
to dissuade her, the girl was obstinate and would go; ■ 
for, she said that many of her own companions were! 
going, and why should she ta debarred ? So, to the, 
play-house went Dorothea, all smiles and finely, and j 
very well amused and pleased she folt, until it came 
to the scene where the twelve wicked ones meet on 
the Btage — black, terrible-looking fiends with fiery 
eyes-—speaking, in harsh voices, words that sounded 
anything hut like blessings. But Dorothea did not like i 
this, and she hoped this portion of the play would soon ta | 
over, so that the gay music might dispel such an unpleasant I 
remembrance. As her grave looks of reprehension were I 
directed towards the stage, she suddenly observed u| 
hesitation and confusion arise among the twelve actors! 
who were personating tho devils; their movements were, j 
not accortling to the usual order, and, after a strange i 
silence, a cry arose from die midst of them—a cry of real i 
terror and dismay—‘ There’s one too many among us!’j 
anil the spectators, who had all been watching the. 
proceedings of the twelve actors with curiosity aud j 
amazement, now' talield them whispering together, j 
pointing, and running liither aud thither in bewilderment 
and affright, as one tall black form remained stationary. • 
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j [ Many jittmmft who were at the jilay-lioutte that night 
1 1 after wan Is declared, they felt a great and uns|ioahal»lc 
j; horror take. jKwsessiou of all their faculties, wlieu they 
j 1 counted thirteen instead of twelve demons; and the actors 
! aflinued that a trick hud been passed off; lienee their 
| cru ‘There's one ton many among ns!’ However, in 
j| the confusion thus created, it was never ascertained where 
! that one. went: there was no possibility of exit without 
i : the knowledge of the manager; and. such a panic was 
I.created among the terrified players that, instead of 

• dropping down the trap doors prepared to receive them, 

;; they ran off as quickly as they could, tumbling over each 

• other in a most undignified manner. Still and silent, that 
j! unknown one. —that terrible thirteenths tyhero ttrelet only 
:• were recognised—remained throughout this strange scene; 

1 Imt none present could positively affirm where that 
! intruder eseajiatl^flcrul'my and reftfftrti were at faults- 
; and if' if trail it trick, it wag very cleverly managed and 
’ defied examination. To this singular fact there was the 
, wit in-ss of t he spectators and actors | find so great was the 
.agitation of the former, that Sjieedily the play-house 
| became empty, every one being glad to get out and seek 

shelter in their own homes. Dorothea went to her 
. graudmoiher jiale Htid trembling: tor she, with most of 
. rhi' other spectators, hud experienced u creeping of die 
llesli. as if some dread thing Were too near; she land kept 
, In r eyes on that one, when she heard the cry, ‘There’s 
. une too many among us ! ’ but she coithl not say how or 
; wbcic i lie intruder hail vanished ft'Otti her straifietl gaze. 
I'.ai die never again would enter the doors of a play* 
lii.ii-e: and the iiiiihoriiies of the town prohibited so 
niy.-iei ions a play from being represented there again, as 
die rush might lw productive of serious consequences to] 

■ tin' I'lowit.” 

Tlie eliildien did not ask for another story that 
evening; but. iii silence, tliev crowded round their mother’s 
chair and mine, evidently deeply impressed by what they 
had just heard; ltciiram merely remarking, that he 
'! wished be could rut; Dame Dorothea, to ask her a 

• great, many questions on (lie subject. It might, bo my 
hfuiid fancy, but henceforth I certainly believed that these 

I dear eliildreu were easier to manage, and mere subdued 

• and gentle in demeanour; and once I overheard little 
, j Annie say, “ < >li ! remember there’s one too many among 
|,u.i now;” when the violent disputes going on between 
'•her brothers and sisters became- hushed, and a kiss of 
^reconciliation ensued forthwith. 

ii May such a warning voice lie ever near us through 
j life, wlieu the profane, jest, the uncharitable insinuation, 
i! the idle words assail our oars, which in the world 

■ | pass current; then may we attend to the silent reminder— 
:] “ There’ll one loo miniy among us!” 

a Comutiun ok Uai.aki.aya.—T hu Turkish garrison of thin place 
' nre dying oft'at the rato nf some liiO a-day. Il is IIIII at all umiun- 
I'lnnn t,t sec the curpm-s id* tliv unfortunate beings, who Imvc been 
,' stricken down l>v cholera nit tlii'ir way to the low [lit id, lying along the 
1 1 mod-side. Besides this dreadful disease, typhus fever ‘and dysoiitmy 

• ■ ore making terrible havoc, among their ranks. Halt'the lads in the 
j] place are filled with the dead aiid dying, this is very terrible, mid 
j gis's to_ prove the aeeuraey of historical neurits that the climate 
i' ot Kussia has always killed a much greater number of onr hi- 
! 1 vailing army than Ifustdan soldiers have ever been aide to slay in 
! warfare. 

I I Tins Oirv Toi.i.s ritu.KCTKn at Tr.vii'i.k Bait mul other 
ii " gateways " are nl length to be removed. The Koval Commission of 

ISalt may he tlianked in a great ineasui'e for this liisin, as tliey 
' | ri'jmrted very strongly againsl. the eniitiminnve of tile svslem. Tho 
I tolls were usually let by contract; and although producing only 
! 1 .Cli.iHW a year to the coqsmiliun, the eontmclurs realized a vory 
j< luuidsonie pivdit on the speculation. 


THE AT BOMBAY. 

The following very interesting description of the late 
hurricane at Bombay is written by a midshipman on 
board the “Hastings,” which nearly foundered three 
times when the hurricane was at its height:— 

1 must now tell you something for which I ought really to he thank¬ 
ful, having had a very narrow escape from ts-ing drowned on the 'dud 
November. At about three o'elis k Unit afternoon, very ominous 
signals were put up at the Warilie-otik'i', In get nil top-gallant masts 
and runls on dirk, and to hoist in all taints, awl ease down moorings, 
as tLey expected a gale ; and, mire enough, at ulsiiit ten o'clock, it 
blew great gun*. We let go both our anchors, and vceri'd away 
rabies, hat it wan of no uae ; the cables snapp'd like twine, and we 
found ourselves drifting on shore, ami perfectly at tlie mercy of the. 
waves, which were thou washing right over us, and we could see, by 
tho blue light* and gun* that some of tho vessels van tiring, that 
■many were In the suine ]iredlcnmciit. Suddenly some of our men 
fhFward shouted out, “ Wo arc close on board a schooner, sir." 'I hero 
was an awful Crash, fttr wo ground her down to the water's edge, am) 
ft was quite horrible to heOr the Wretched Lascars, in the water along¬ 
side of us, shrieking and hoyrilllg, and we could not help them, as we 
were holding on ourselves for dear lilo. Presently, we struck on the 
rucks under the Castle, with a shock that shook the ship from stem to 
stem, and sent everything moveable with a crash to leeward. Our 
miscu-mtst snapped short oft' under the cross-trees, and a large 
“derrick" (a kind of spur we usotohuistin provisions) fell rigid across 
the quart eT-deok, but luckily hurt tin one. It was now about half- 
Wist three ta the morning, and blowing tremendously. Tho old 
" Hastings” was bumping so litueh on tho rocks, that we wore afraid 
she Would go to pieces every moment, mill wo were prav ing for the 
daylight to mine. At. about half-pest four tho wind suddenly lulled, 
but, unfortunately, the. flood-tide was making, and wo were afraid of 
drifting from th* shore, a* Wo bed every reason In believe her stm 
hoard bilge WO* knocked in, and that if we went into deep water, she 
would sink immediately. On, 111 wrier to make her hold on till day¬ 
light, we mlide the end of our cable (as the anchors wore both gone) 
fust to our how-gun, with tire intention of heaving it overlssird, hut, 
just as we bull gol everything ready, a tremendous gust blow us oft 
from the shore. Tlie day was now breaking, .lint tlie scene that the 
harbour jirescnted WSS nit* that 1 shall never forgot ! Tlie “Assaye," 
a large steamer of l,BUll tntis, and only just launched, was blown on 
shore, slid lay on her hcain-emls. llul, in continue my own history, 
we iiowtoiniil that wo wen' drilling foul of a large men'liaiit-sliip,! 
“ file Gli’iidnragli," ami were afraid we should eateli her on mu hnw,| 
Imt. luckily we swerved just at the moment every one expelled a> 
treitieiuhui's siiiusIi, and swung alongside of her— immediately there 1 
was a shoal, of “grapple to her; it's onr only chance." Every one j 
seemed to awake, us it were, from a dream; lor. More, we weie all 
standing still, not iloiim any living, and the eiigineer-hnys below wore 
crying and rnuking a horrible noise; I jumped on btuiul the “(ilen- 
ibir.igh,” with several other Europeans, and we made our cable 1'iisl to 
their imiimiuist, mid so held on till seven o'clock, when the hurricane 
abated. Our ship now leaked so muili that we made the signal of 
distress, anil a steamer tlial had escaped lowed us on shore into the suit 
mud, where the old “ Hastings," the Hag-ship of Sir llenry Leuke, at 
last, met her fate (as the newspapers say) mneept. Such a hurricane J 
lias not been known at Bombay fur a number of years. I'pwards of] 
1,0110 natives were drowned, anil buried by cart-loads. Trees in the, 
dockyard were torn up by tlie roots, amt, altogether, an immense 
amount of damage done. The " Piilinueus,” one ol our shi|is, is a total j 
wreck, and also the cutter, “klaigarift," is smashed to pieces, and 
seveial of tier crow are drowned. Il is strange that tlie influence of 
tin; hurricane was not felt tor more than fifteen miles round. Ihai- 
loads of ration, beautiful Arab horses fresh from the (iulf— everything 
wassaorilieed to the fury of tlie elements. One Parsec atone tost 11,(1011 
ruisTs' worth of brandy; tlie eases vveic ftouting alJ over the harbour. 
The midshipmen at Butt tier's Island behaved verv heroically. They j 
saved 1IIN pcsons. 'Tliey swam oil' to the wrecks, and brought tlie' 
p'ople on shote. Tor three dav» tho police-lsiuts were employed in j 
picking up tlie Iwdies about tho harbour. 1 don't think mieh another i 
gale is to lie seen mul Ji lt in a lifetime. Tho next day it was a ]»'r. ; 
feel calm, and I lie situ seemed to glare down in mockery «i tbiij 
last nigiit's 'devastation. Out of 5 or liUO hiigulows {nutire craft.) i 
Unit anchor oil' tin: town, I do nut think there is one left. 


FliOM THE PEKS1AN. 

The rose is my favourite flowr. 

On its tablets of crimson J swore, 
That up to my last living hour, 

1 ui'vi-r would tlimk ol I live inure. 

'Hie rei.u'd li.nl ■inri'i’lv been made. 
When /cplm in Irofiesotiii play. 
Breathed i.v. r the llovver. and convey oJ 
ll.rtli tablet and promise away. 
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NEWS FROM THE AVAR. 

The fivo-nnd-thirty years of peace which tills country lias 
enjoyed, has not caused the military genius of her sous to 
degenerate. As the coumiuree and material prosperity of 
the jieople advance, their intelligence and education keep 
jau-.e with their improved position. At the conclusion of 
the. late war there were few soldiers in the British army 
who could read and write. The means of communication 
with the continent was at that time so defective that for 
several weeks, and sometimes mouths, scarcely any hut 
i j the* most meagre details of military operations reached j 
1 1 the public. With few exceptions, the non-commissioned 
I officers and soldiers rarely wrote home to their families 
|!aud very seldom indeed received any tidings from them. 

|| A soldier’s letter during the Peninsular war was regarded 
j j with as much interest in his native town as a dispatch of 
Lord iiaglan’s would be now after a telegraphic announce¬ 
ment of n great aud sanguinary battle. But time, which 
has civilised war as well as everything else, has wrought 
a wondrous change in the mode of communicating house¬ 
hold affections. The soldier in the Crimea cun now 
write home to his family by every mail, and calculate 
with almost as mnch certainly of receiving an answer by 
return of' post as the merchant in Loudou who sends a 
remittance to a correspondent in the provinces. There 
| is scarcely a local newspaper published which does not 
j contain a soldier’s letter, descriptive of the engagement in 
j which he has just tukcu part. Many of the letters to which 
j we refer exhibit considerable literary ability, aud all that 
: came under our notice were written in a spirit of modesty 
; which conveyed the impression that the writers were neither 


ignorant 01 nor indifferent to the obligations of the duties 
they were culled upon to discharge. But one of the most 
pleasing aud characteristic features of tiiese communica¬ 
tions is the sanguine and trusting spirit which pervades 
them. In no instance has a soldier ventured to express 
the slightest doubt us to the successful issue of the contest 
in which ho is engaged. In one letter, a sergeant in the 
<iuards says in his jaistscript, “ 1 will write again from 
Sebastopol.” Another says, “ AYo must get into the 
town very soon, as we’re not going to be frozen out 
all the winter iu this dull place.” Another, more 
hopeful still, writing to his sister, says, “ I intend 
to line the quilt I made before I left home with the; 
nicest Russian pelisse I can get hold of, just to keep! 
as a memento of the Crimea.” Sneh letters exhibit in a 1 
marked degree the hopeful and intrepid spirit with which ! 
our brave follows are animated. A collection of soldiers’ i 
letters will not be the least interesting record of tlio war. 
The writers have not drawn upon imagination for inci¬ 
dents to heighten natural effects. They are the best 
historians of the campaign, for they have painted in simple 
and unaffected language the scenes in which they were 
the principal uctors. There is scarcely a cottage home 
in England, whose humble lumates claim a soldier os I 
a relative, who have not received from his pen his own j 
peculiar impression of the war. Many of these letters. 
have been printed ; but if we could sec them all wo have 1 
no doubt that all would be found to breathe the sama: 
spirit of devotion and indomitable courage which has; 
made the name of the British soldier respected wherever | 
the (lag of liis country is unfurled. j 
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THE FA1TII OF A SOLDIER* 

CUAPTKIt III. 

| In our chapter wo described the rejection of her 
i suitors by Manuelu. 

“ SU-tiuio also!” exclaimed many voices, in astonish¬ 
ment mixed with sadness. 

• The music suddenly ceased to be beard, und a confusion 
of voices succeeded, resounding through the old hall; I 
the reapci - mm ed about in an agitated manner, and j 
Slcf.um threw himself, completely overcome, in the arras 
of the pitying, wondering Don Sargu. 

“ Did I not tell you, ray'father,” he exclaimed, “that 
l loved without liojio ?” 

“ My son! my |>oor son!” murmured the oppressed 
\oiee of tin- old man, who felt bitterly the rejection ofiiis 
sou’s offering ; then turning towards the innja, without 
ceasing to press his sou to his bosom, “ Manuelu!” he 
said, with bitter emphasis, “you are not only hard¬ 
hearted. but absolutely without pity ! When you came to i 
me, eight mouths ago, from the depths of Navarre, a' 
fricndles- orphan, I received you here with joy, and treated 
mu c\ in* as the daughter of the house—I was far from 
imagining you were to Ining grief and despair amongst 
n-.. lint still, yon are not obliged to feel towards my 
sou the Ime with which yijfu have inspired him—involun¬ 
tarily inspired him with, without doubt. You are perfectly 
fr'-e. as von say; but that liberty seems oulv destined to 
make those who love you uuluippy.” 

lie stop|Kul. no louger able to restrain his tews, and 
bending hi- silvery head over Unit of the young man— 

*• My p'mr Mefano!” he said, embracing him with 
deeji emotion, “ arouse yourself; let us never again allude 
to this occurrence, and strive to bear with courage tliis 
disapiKiintuieut; forget you ever loved your cousin!” 

■■ Never!" murmured the mojo, “that con never lie, 
my father !" 

“ Ur only reineinlier it,"’ added the old num warmly, 
on obson lug that Manuelu Itsui hidden her fuee, inundated j 
with tear-, between both her hands; “remember only 
that she is your cousiu—vonr sister—as 1 shall never 
Ibrgel, come what will, that she is my niece—my 
daughter. ” 

“ Oh, yes !” exclaimed Manuelu, covering the hands of 
her uncle with kisses, “ your own daughter. Don Siu'gu ! 
do not fear or suppose that 1 shall ever cease to merit 
; that title; and do not eoudomn me altogether in your 
■ lieurt as ungrateful, until you have heard my justilieation.” 

“ Your j ustilieation,” repeated Stefuno, who seised at 
' these words us eonveying a gleam of hope. 

“ What do you menu to say, my niece?” resumed Dou 
Sargu ; “ sjieak, I am all attention.” 

The iii'i/it lookeil around her hesitatingly, made a 
motion with her lijw several times as if about to speak, 
then with e\ blent effort said: 

. “ Setior, it is u secret which I perhaps have been wrong 

1 iu not avowing to you before, but which 1 can confide to 
you alone if yon will allow me to do so.” 

“To liv nloue?” rtqieatod the old man, iu astonish- 
, ment; “ well, my child, lot it be so, and that instantly.” 

I . And, luistily seising Mamicla by the hand, he made a 
sign to those present to excuse him, und entered the next 
apartment with the trembling young girl, while the crowd 
, of reapers disfawsed whispering together. 

* This story is taken, with some few alterations, from u charming 
j little Work try Tetri) Chevalier, one of the best writers of fiction in 
1 Krause. 


“A secret that she will confide to uty father alone!" |! 
rejieated Stofano, when lie was left to himself in the hull, I < 
and alter Inn ing cuntoinplatcd'with a dreamy' eye the door 1 1 
tiu'imgh which she had just disappeared. f 

Tormented with doubts and suspense, unlit to remain 
inactive any longer within doors, the young man placed 
a servant to watch over all. and sought the summit of 
the hills, there to cool, if possible, his excited fevered 
pulse, just us the shades of eveuiug were descending on 
the. village. 

The last rosy tints had failed from the sky, and the 
gently-rising breeze bore on it the perfume of jessamine 
and orange blossoms. And nothing interrupted (lie silence 
and re|K>se of nature, save the faint sounds of the guitar 
amf eustaguot, mingled a( iuterv ills with the musii.d hells 
Oil the horses of the |inssing muleteer. 

When Steftuio re-entered the house, he found his 
father and cousin iu the old hull. Manuelu coloured 
deeply, bat. did not dare glance towards him, and -omi 
found some ^pretext for leaving tlic room, after affec¬ 
tionately embracing his uncle. 

i.i*tt alone, the young man approached Ids lather, with 
a limit of curiosity, mingled with fear. 

“ Well, mv father, have you nothing to say to me?” 
The old man held out his baud iu silence, receiving that 
of his sou within his own. 

“ My son, do not despair! A day may come, perhaps, 
when you can again speak of Jove to Manuelu; and then 
know the secret with which I would not overwhelm you 
to-day—when it will uo longer have any tenors for you!" 

“ The consolation usual iu such cases,” replied Stetiuio, 
with a bitter smile. “I thank you, nevertheless, for 
your tenderness, my father; for I know that it is not iu 
your (lower to console me otherwise.” 

He then strode up and down the room tw ice or thrice, 
in a hurried, impatient maimer : and pausing some, minutes 
Indore the door, lie gazed on the distant prus|icel with a 
sombre brow anil quivering lip. finally sallying forth 
unable to endure even the presence of his father. 

cturrut tv. 

Kaui.y in the following month, shortly after the rising of 
the sun, wliioh lighted up a landsca|ie saturated with 
mist, owing to u drizzling rain throughout the catiiei 
part of tlie night—the. sun indeed looked like what the 
peasants of Old Castile love to compare it:—the king of 
Spain envelojied in his ample mantle. 

All was silent within the old farm-house, and Ktcf.ino 
had risen, according to his usual custom, earlier than the 
rest of its inhabitants, and was alone in the ball, stand¬ 
ing opposite to an open window facing the road. He 
was busily engaged in fixiug a head to a Picador lauee, 
but often paused in his work, giving way to fits of pro¬ 
found meditation. 

lie was not only full of tlie mystery connected with 
Mamicla’s rejection of his love—that tormented him in the 
highest degree—but of therammms that the Constitutional : 
troops, led by Espartoro, were occupying the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, while all the guerillas ol tlie Royalist. party. 
wen- hastily assembling to defeat tbo cause ot the pre¬ 
tenders to the throne. We. have already hinLed at the 
devotion of Dou Sargu and ltis family to the latter cause, 
which will explain why other feelings were now so 
busily miugliug with the voting man s smothered love. 

While thus occupied,‘the voice of a man singing a 
Moorish ballad attracted Ids attention, and there was a, 
slight foreign accent in the (lronunciation of tin- words ol 
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the beautiful song, Alitmirs d’Atlhrmttr et (FAthtlifa, 
only to lie detected by the nice ear of a Castilian, and in 
which lie thought he could also trace some degree of 
emotion. 

The words of the song reminded him of Manucla, and 
caused, unconsciously, a sigh ; bnt his curiosity vv as now 
strongly awakened as to who could be singing at so un¬ 
usual an hour in such a quarter. 

His conjectures, however, were soon ended, alien he saw 
a stranger approaching the house; he had only time to 
! remark, as he passed before the' open window, that the 
| individual was tall in stature, barc-hcadcd, and enveloped 
in a large eloak. 

As he, went past, bn cast behind him a rapid and 
anxious glance, raised his cloak over his shoulders, ahd 
vaulted lightly into the room. All this took place so 
rapidly, that the stranger did not even remark the presence 
of the Castilian. Stefano drew back with astonishment 
on receiving so strange a visit from one who at first he 
concluded conld be no other than a robber; Jmt he soon 
rejected this idea on remarking that the intruder shut the 
window, ensconscing himself behind it, and fixing his 
eyes intently for some minutes on the high road. 

A loud noise was heard which he bad hitherto not 
attended to, and a troop of about a hundred horsemen 
galloped rapidly past the window; and it was only when 
the last had disappeared that the stranger seemed to 
breathe, exclaiming, with a sort of light-hearted irony— 

“Down.with the gacrillas of Dou Carlos!” 

And then rallying at once from what, no doubt, was an 
imminent danger, he remarked— 

“ If they only go on at that pace for the next hoar or 
so, it would give me time to take a little repose—so 
necessary to tho thirsty travellerand speaking thus, lie 
took a hasty glance at the interior of the room. 

Thus for the first time the two young men met face to 
face, each regarding the other attentively, tho straugcr 
observing that Stefano gazed ujwn him with no very 
friendly look as ho instinctively approached his father’s 
weapons; but Stcfano repressed an inclination to place bis 
hand on them, as he remarked the other advancing affably 
with the. intention of addressing him. 

“Young and noble Castilian, will you do me the 
favour of informing me into whose honsc I have had 
the honour of introducing myself, sooth to sav, in some¬ 
what of a fraudulent fashion ?” 

As the stranger spoke, Stcfano eyed him from head to 
foot. Hu was a man of about thirty years of age, of 
an open and florid countenance, with light hair and 
moustaches. His ample cloak, of the colour of Spanish 
tobacco, covered two-thirds of his person, contrasting 
with the tint of his blue pantaloons. The latter part of 
,his costume was anything bnt Spanish, and, together 
with his accent, induced the idea that he must be a 
Frenchman. 

Stefano cautiously replied that he was in the honse of 
his father, an honest Castilian farmer. 

“ Then, indeed, I may congratulate myself for my good 
fortune, as I might have chanced to have jumped Into the 
wrong box! Allow me then, sir, to congratnlate myself 
! on making yonr acquaintance.” 

“Such an address^ accompanying so handsome a face, 

1 might prove dangerous enough at times," thought Stcfano 
j to himself, ns he replied— 

i “ I should also wish to inquire who yon are, and whence 
i you fcome.” 

!i “ You are sparing enough of your words, young Cas¬ 


tilian ; however, ] will endeavour to satisfy you—bnt 
first may I ask whether you follow Queen Isaliella or hold 
to (he others?” 

“ My grandfather was a victim to the Constitution, mid 
my futlier finight against Mina,” proudly replied the young 
mail. “I also hold lor the monarchy ami liberties of 
Spain!” 

“Don Carlos—that is evident,” observed the stranger, ' 
saluting him in a military manner; “ we are enemies: no 
doubt, in your place J might decide as you have done ; 
but now for a second question : Are you the man to 
oblige an enemy in danger, and who, certainly, wishes 
yon no more harm than he would to his own brother?” 

“I know no enemy unarmed,” replied Stefano ; “ami 
the moment yon are under my roof von bo-uine my 
guest! ” j 

“Now we understand each other! You tire a brave j 
fellow,” exclaimed the officer, holding out lib hand to the | 
hidalgo. 1 

As he sjioke, his cloak drawn somewhat aside dis- j 
played the uniform of the volunteers of the. French legion,; 
then forming a part of the Constitutional army, and the | 
startled Stefano retreated a stop in dismay. ] 

“Yon are, indeed, a brave fellow! ” reiterated the | 
Frenchman, cordially shaking the mystified Spaniard byjj 
the hand; “consequently, if you have a small Imttle ofij 
no matter what, 1 will confide to yon, either in two or in ji 
a hundred words, vvliat has chanced to bring me here.” ' 
Stefano recovering his surprise, opened the buffet, 
taking out the necessaries, and slowly filled up two 
brimming bumpers. I 

“There is nothing connected with jwlitics in Ibis ,”: 
remarked the lieutenant; “ it is enough to bind in fi ieml- . 
ship Don Carlos and Christine. Here’s to every brave;! 
Spanish son and pretty woman,” added lie, drinking oil 1 ,! 
his glass at once. t] 

Don Stefano heartily responded, while tlie gallant;! 
officer began bis narrative. , j 

“ My name is Charles Ilervilliers, military by birth and 
profession, absent wherever peace may bo, present 
wherever there is a sabre-cut exchanged. Some three 
years ago I was returning home with the bulge of a 
sergeant on my arm, after three years’ service, when tin 
your frontier in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, I met 
with a recruiting Spanish officer in the service of Christine, 
lie persuaded me to try the delicious wine of his country, 
then a pair of epaulettes, and offered me (he command of 
some soldiers composed of my own countrymen ; showing 
me at the some time an old flag covered with powder, 
drilled through with balls, and soiled with blood. A very- 
coward conld not have resisted this. I followed the; 
glorious old shred, and have fought under it with the 
fidelity of a true soldier.” 

lie then related the cause of his moruiug’s adventure. 
Quartered a few leagues oft ho had been for a ten hours’ 
visit to Panola, expecting to meet a battalion of Christines. 
But not only had he been imprudent enough to start 
aloue, bnt to reach the appointed place too soon, the 
consequence of which hod been, as bu remarked, nearly j 
having to breakfast on some twenty balls of cold lead. 
Luckily an honest hidalgo had warned him of his danger, 
and showed him a circuitous route, while lie, tlirongh a happy | 
inspiration, bethought himself of singing in a disguised, 
voice. “Think of my situation then! no wonder if my j 
voice faltered a little when feeling as though I lmd a pistol j 
at my throat all the time.” And he went on merrily :j 
commenting on the strange chain of events that had placed i 
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I him in hia present extraordinary position. “Bnt, no 
■doubt,” Be resumed, “they will return to l’miola, not 
haring found the on the road, mid vv hat then ? 1 ought not 
! to be here for vour own sake. Could you aid me, might 
; I hope ?” 

“ 1 will conceal you—you are right,” eagerly exclaimed 
| Stefa no, looking uneasily around him; hilt the impertur- 
; bable lieutenant, touching him on the shoulder, resumed— 
j “ Stay a moment; the guerillas eaunot return for 
ij another quarter of an hour, it will then he time enough 
j j to hide myself. You may suppose I am not come to 
:i Panola solely in search of adventures; and 1 hope ton 
jvan and wili give me some information l require on a 
: subject- which was the cause of my coining here.” 

!' “Sjieak,” replied Don Stela no, reseating himself nitli 
1j an air of resignation. 

“ Ha! 1 come to seek—” 

“A young girl!” exclaimed Stefano—awaking to a 
‘ strange feeling—a sort of present imeut. 

'! “I surprise you, no doubt,” olwerved his companion, 

, with a sly and amused look; “well, I will tell you all 
presently, while we discuss this excellent wine, Xrrcs.” 

“ \\ illingly,” replied Stefano, handing over a fresh 
supply, inwardly saying, “none but Frenchmen would 
' thus yield their confidence to a complete stranger;” and 
the young soldier proceeded to relate with unusual gravity 
and evident feeling :— 

j " Shortly after my joining Espartero, the regiment in 
which I commanded a company, got the (letter, after some 
resistance, of a small village in Navarre.” 

■ ; “A small village in Navarre!” refloated Stefano, with 
a fearful presentiment oppressing his heart. 

“ Yes; and one house in particular made so obstinate a 
resistance, that we carried it at the point of the bayonet. 

, Our soldiers, exas|>eraiod in the highest degree, vowed to 
exterminate all its inhabitants; revolted at this, I saw 
, with horror twenty swords drawn on two old men, and a 
1 ; lovely young girl, who was calculated to inspire far other 
' i feelings." 

“ Two old men anil a young girl!” repealed Stefano, 
thoughtfully. 

j “ So, this interests you, does it ?” 

“ More than you think—but go on!” 

,. “ Well, to end the matter shortly, 1 wished to spare 

: my soldiers from so dastardly an act, and placed myself 
] before their victims; bnt, inflamed with carnage, they 
! lx-eaitic completely ungovernable, and no longer rceog- 
' uising me, they turned upon me furiously, and only 
• i ceased at the sight of my blood, I had received a sabre- 
!| wound in the chest, bnt the yonug girl and old men were 
i i saved !” added the soldier, with frank simplicity. 

;j, These words electrified Stefano, who gazed on him 
l| with surprise, saying— 

i “It was nobly and bravely done I—but pray go on." 

ij “ Well, 1 was pelted and tended by all these good 

j people, and treated ns one of themselves; they seemed not 
'j to know how to express their gratitude. For a fortnight 
; the young maiden watched by my couch. Tour dear girl! 
i; it seems to me I still see her seated there,” he exclaimed, 
jj with tenderness, “ looking like a guardian angel, never 
i' speaking but to thank me for having saved her father 
: 1 and mother, awl going to and fro supplying, anticipating 
;: all my wishes. At first I wished to put a stop to this, 
j | but soon it gave me inexpressible pleasure—in a word, 

,, wlmt between—emotion—her beauty. I scarce know 
ijhovv—you understand?” 
ij “Perfectly; you fell in love." 


“ ) es, madly so; in love bcyoild retail!” !j 

Don Stefano moved uneasily* which his companion laid j 
down to tlie score of sympntliv. 

“ Tl>is sensation is not unknown to yourself, yottug': 
man?” inquired he, regarding his companion. j; 

“1 do not deny it,” rejoined his companion, im- • 
patiently; “lie quick.” ii 

“Moll: no sooner did 1 Kilos how it stood with me i 
than I declared myself ai once.” 

“And \on were favourably lverbid V” ij 

“ J Hatter myscll so: the young girl turned (tale—rosy ! 
—crimson, ami referred me to her p.i.eits. This was 
enough to awake one from tile dead. 1 vva., aired ini' 
double-quick lime, mid sought out her father and mother, ji 
The. former, unable to rally after the laic shook, was on I j 
bis death-bed, and exclaimed in delight, ‘Heaven tied 
praised! 1 shall not die without acquitting myself of the i 
debt of gratitude we owe to our deliverer.’ And kneeling •! 
at the foot of bis lied, witli the old |x-oplc in tears looking i 
on, lie placed the hand of his daughter within my own: j 
wo exchanged rings, vowing eternal fidelity to one j 
another, and we ail wept like so many children. A //min, ,| 
iimblcu! T do believe I am going to he silly enough to j) 
begin again,” continued he, rubbing Ids bund across liis • • 
eyes. Ij 

“ Three days later the old man died. My regiment was ■ ; 
ordered oflj and 1 have been knocked so much about that J I 
have been seven long mouths without hearing a word from ' 
or of my bride, save that law mother w.ls dead, and that 1 
she hail come over here to reside w ith her maternal j 
uncle. Rut wliat ails you, young mail ? Yon look ill! j 
“Nothing, excepting that 1 have heard enough,” replied j 
the Spaniard, in a smothered voice. “The name of this, 
village, I prav you ? ” n 

“Tafallft.”* jj 

“And the young girl promised to you on her father’s '! 
death-lied?” | 

“Mnuuclu d’Avilez.” ij 

“Mauttela!” said Stefano, obliged to resume his seat. ,i 
“Wretch that I am!” exclaimed he to hints-ltj “this is j 
no otlicr than uiy cousin’s secret; and no>v she will : 
never love me! ” I 

“Well, well, what is the matter?” inquired the! 
wondering lieutenant. “ It seems you know Mimuela. 

Is she really in this village? Von are silent, young ; 
man! Mille bombes! is it because she is dead — or ; 


married'— ? ” ! 

“No, no!” replied the Castilian, with a strong cllbrt,j 
to repress his feelings; “be calm; Manuela is hercl;j 
She loves yo 

impatiently ;aw»uiug you. p 

“All well, then. I should, indeed, lie much deceived i 
in her were it otherwise. And a promise is not made ! 
for nothing; it is not to be trifled with. Besides, , 
fidelity is natural to women! As to me—but where 1 
shall I fiud my Jianccc ?” 

Stefano coloured at this question, for an evil thought . 
had just traversed ills mind. Casting it aside, however, , 
ho was about to reply, when an interruption occurred. jj 

Tom Thumb.—T in* American lnqier* furnish some details with ' 
respect to this diminutive individual. The (ieneral is now alsiut 
twiiutv-two years of age, and is Kunming stouter even- year. II" i- 1 
no taller now than he was twelve vear. ago, and he cannot yet climb ; 
o i a common chair without, assistant c. tie Iols all the wavs and habits • 
of a child. Tom lives with lii |Mtven! .pit Connecticut, ini. Ids i>oi;_v, a 
h‘s sledge, his ii filing tackle, Ac., end it is said (ns he cannot even I 
write yet), is about to be sent to school to acquire a docent edn- j 
cation. 


u—always—of course; and is no doubt 







THE PATRIOTIC 


jj COWES AND THE CRIMEA p ri 1 mea > bd ®“B ed ‘" William Lyon, and tlmt- non- in 

j . looij the name honoured name appears as the owner of 

Forty years ago, in the month of the Battle of Waterloo, the “Fairy.” Among the contributions to the comforts' 
the “ I acht Club, the first establishment ol the kind for non-commissioned officers and privates, an immense' 
ever founded in Euglaud, was Blurted at the Isle of quantity of tobacco has not been forgotten; ami Vice-1 
j Wight, anil Cowes was selected as head-quarters for tlic Commodore Arcedcckne, of the Harwich Club, Juis, in'I 
■members and (heir vessels. 1 he elub subsequently took addition to other gifts, sent out in the “Fairy’' ton I j 

; ‘h ,! title o( the “ Royal Yacht Cluli,’ and then ngain thousand clay-pipes I From “Cowes to the Crimea” |l 

changed it-inline to the “Royal 'Vncht Squadron,” that will, no doubt, prove a popular trip, as there is no i 
name hi which it is at present known. Although the reason why yachts should not bo made sure and'rapid j 

club at Cowes was the first ever founded in England, media for communicating with the Allied camp. ,j 

the f.-iet must not lie ignored tlmt yachting, as a system (some of our readers may imagine that but tew vessels 1 
or sen ice, aud in an organised club, hud previously ure offered for this service out of the thousand registered u 
existed in Ireland for a century. 1 lie “Cork Ilurbour in the clubs; hut it must he remembered that very many o 
A\ ater Club was in existence prior to the year 1720, and ol' these vessels are small, or-totally unfit to carry cm- i 
still survives under the liai.ie of the “Royal Cork Yacht goes; that most were dismantled before any cry was , 
Club. ’ \ ai-htiiig is carried on at present in the three! raised for their employment; tliut their officers and crews 

■kingdoms lo an extent much greater than is generally | were dispersed ; tlmt some of the rules of the dubs place 
imagined. . When yachting is the topic ot conversation in j difficulties in the way as to cargoes; but, nevertheless, all. 
mixed society, how few are there, comparatively, w ho | concerned may rest assured that the hearts of yachtsmen 
can correctly state even the names and the rendezvous ot are fully with the committees of the several Fund-, and ■ 
the several clubs; although to the genuine yachtsman: that if morn yachts be wanted, the “flujiplv” shall equal 
such facts are mere household words. “Are you a' the “demand.” 

member of the Yacht Club?" is a question frequently pul__“___ 

hv ladies, who seem quite astonished when, in replv, they • 

are told by sticklers for aquatic etiquette tlmt “there is ‘‘"llAVE IN THE BrSENlu. 

uo sueli thing as the‘Yacht Club,’”—tlmt there was iu rAtamc. King m the (imim, dial in the yeart in, iitcmmi, in tin-s..mii 

1 4>-| re ouj.a-!a»!on 44t,,d „ nmn j. of ItiUy ; aitil U) COIlfuUl whtTC lit* WM Juiriwl, lib. fulluUiT* limit tj flit* eo’IPW 

loiO Wl asr^iciiltion Ot tililt lliUUi, but tiUlt now it iii ' of ttiu river buwnto, innklnii a (;rA^ In lt» bcd.wliore thi'.vytl lihii.iiiul thi'ii 
the “Squadron;" and, moreover, but. one of the. seven - 1 n '»iur»i uiewaiont m iii< ir natural rimnma. on mis *iiiij.i-i,i„uiii i-imm. 

. . ,.ii i.,..,,.. , i tlio (Ionium poet, wla-n lie vlsllvil the spot, wrote a sliurt mlc, ui which tin 

teun royal yacht clubs, and that in addition to these seven- following is u tnuniaU«u.l 

teen, there are again many others not yet under royal Nkiutly from Bureuto’s borders, 

patronage, it i» generally admitted that Jolm Ball seems to Lisping* round Onwiua flutter, 

, take to tlie sea as naturally as a Newfoundland dog, and the Itippling wave and curling eddy 


taste for yachting returns so national and rational a hold 
on the hearts of the people, that our dulls muster in the 
aggregate more than a thousand vessels, with very many 
thousands of animal subscribers to their funds. Royal 
clubs are already established in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, aud Duhliu; at dork, Liverpool, Carnarvon, 
Whitby, Hull, Harwich, Southampton, aiul Hyde. Yacht¬ 
ing must not, however, he. considered a mere amusement. 
Its supporters have nobler ends and aims. Ju the hottest 
or the coldest clime yacht club burgees may he found 
limiting over every sea. Poor Shedden nobly took his 
j acht into the Arctic waters iu search of Franklin; and 
Rajah Brooke first visited Borneo in a yacht. Mr. Boyd, 
the owner of the yacht “ Wanderer," lost his'life in the 
Solomon Isles; and in the summer of the present year 
the eolonrs of the club at Cowes were carried within 
gunshot of Bonmrsuud, and fluttered beneath the guns of 
Cronstadt. The yachts “ Fairy” and “ Krminiu,” are 
now eit route to the Crimea. The “ Dryad” is already 
there; and yachtsmen may well point witli pride to her 
owner, one of their own commodores, the heroic laird 
Cardigan. This, however, is not the first time on English 
yacht 1ms been seen near Sebastopol. The. “ Mischief” 
entered that harbour in 1835, and her cruize is graphi- 
! rally described by Mr. Slade (now a Turkish Admiral) 
• in the second volume of his “ Turkey, Greece, and Malta,” 
| Captain William Lyon was then the owner of the “Mis¬ 
chief,” and a “scvere-lookiug cruft” she was—mounting ten 
brass guns, with as gallant a crow as ever sailed on hlno 
■: water. The “Fairy” was the first yacht that passed 
through Cowes Roads for the Crimea, freighted with a 
! cargo of necessaries sent out by tlie “ Crimean Army Fund 


X]fimi.Y from Iluseiito’s borders, 
Lisping* round Uoseiua thittrr, 
Itippling ware and curling eddy 
Frnnt respnuscs hoarsely mutter. 

lip and down the current /lilting, 
Still in semblance grim aud honrv, 
-Mntirii the shades of tioiiiic warriors 
Alurir, their nation’s glory. 

Doom untimely, grave sequestered. 
Then* the hem’s triumph ended— 
Even vet while looks of amber 
From Ins youthful brow descended. 

Zealously his followers faithful 
Then along Bnsunto’s margin 
Toiled, a new diverted channel 
For the torrent's way enlarging. 

And, where Into the Hoods hod glided. 
Digging deeper still and deeper, 
lu that bed with horse and armour, 
Bad they laid tlie wakeless sleeper. 

There his treasures too they buried; 
Then the upturned earth in ledges 
They replaced, that high above him 
Still might grow the river sedges. 

To their wonted coursu reverted 
Waters hid tlie hero’s pillow s 
Where before it chafeu and fretted 
Foamed again Busento’s billow. 

Loud arose tlie funeral chorus, 

“ Best, in liero-glnry, rest thee! 

Never shall rapacious Roman 
In thy secret tomb molest thee1" 

Far the song of praiso was echoed— 
Sous oi Gothic lathers, greet it— 

Rijll it on, Busento, roll it!— 

Sea, to ilulaut ocas repeat it! 


A Cockney’s Notiokr ov Ahtukuty. — A cockney traveller. 


• ' ... . having visited the Eternal City, was asked how he liked ltome; to I! 

. .Society. It. may ho mentioned as n singular coincidence w j,j c ^ ri ,tlmt, Uoinewos a fine city, but that lie must neknnw- j j 
'i that iu 1835 the yacht “Mischief, which then visited ledge he thought the public buildings very much out of repair. 
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DR. UAE. 



j Di:. ll.iv, the subject of this memoir, lias ulmidy achieved 
u w idrh -extonileil reputation as one of the most jierse- 
: vering ami successful of the buml of Arctic travellers. 
|i His name, however, will for the future, lie associated with 

I the meliiiu'hoh fate of Sir John Franklin and his gallant 
I' companions, as upon him devolved the duty of conveying 
j! to the shores of England the long and anxiously-expected 

tidings of the loss of at least a portion of the cx]icditiou 

I I under the command of that intrepid officer. 

; Dr. Kao mils born in Orkney, North jtritain, in 1813. 
l'i He studied medicine in Edinburgh, and passed his exani- 
iuation us a surgeon in the spring of J833. In the sanm 
i; year he entered the Hudson’s 15ay Company’s service, 
11 and continued for alxnit. ten years medical officer at one 
j'of the dcix'its on the Hudson’s Bay coast, lu the year 
' J 840-7, he was engaged as commanding and sole officer 
j'of an ex|>edition to the Arctic Sea. On this occasion he 
11 wintered at Repulse Bay, without fuel, except a very 
| small quantity necessary for cooking purposes. Iu the 
' spring of 18-17, he and his party made a journey on foot, 
[j over ice and snow, and traced more than 500 miles of 
new coast. Iu 1848 and 1849, he was engaged in an 
expedition to tliu Arctic Sea, under the command of Sir 
Jolin Richardson, in search of Sir John Franklin’s par^t 
! In the two following years, lie was employed on a similar 
expedition, of which he hod the command, and in the 
course of which lie was enabled to survey 500 additional 
miles of coast. In 1853-4, lie was placed in charge of 
another expedition, for the purpose of completing the 
survey of the northern eoast of America, lie wintered 
at Repulse Bay, in snow houses, and in the spring 
attempted, hut failed, to emnplotc the object of the expe¬ 
dition, although lie obtained information of the fate of Sir 
John ’Franklin. 

Dr. line is an enthusiastic sportsman and naturalist, 
aud during Ihe two winters he passed in Repulse Bay, 
the part)' under his command were almost wholly depend¬ 
ent on their own exertions for the means of sttbsistcnce. 
During this critical period, Dr. Roe killed with his own 
rifle or gun about two-fifths of all the game obtained. 
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I>r. line purchased of the Esquimaux whom he met in 
l’elly Bay a great number of articles which had belonged 
to Sir John Franklin’s party. Some of the articles are 
now in the possession of the Admiralty. They arc 
deposited iu a long glass case, and all mixed up together, 
without any attempt at arrangement. Borne of the silver 
spoons and forks bear the initials of the owners, and in 
some instances their crests; hut there are a number of 
things, such as pencil-cases, knives, fragments of gold 
chains, watch-cases, and*other trifles, which it is impos¬ 
sible. to identify. Among the coins purchased of the 
Esquimaux are two sovereigns, one of the reign of his 
late Majesty, and one of Queen Victoria, three shilling 
pieces, and a half-crown and a penny. Tho only frag¬ 
ments of Ixioks which Dr. Rac was able to secure were 
two discoloured leaves of the “ Student's Manual,” pages 
374 and 379. 

We liclievc it is the intention of Dr. Rao to proceed, 
early next spring, to the coast of America, to procure 
further aud more conclusive details respecting the fate of 
the unfortunate expedition. Until his return the public 
curiosity must remain unsatisfied with regard to a portion 
of the party, as there is still ground for hope that the 
crew of the. Terror, under the command of Cnpt. Crazier, 
may yet survive. It is quite possible they may have; 
struck into n more fortunate path, where the climate was j 
less severe, and game in sufficient abundance to enable 
them to subsist by their gnns. 


1 OexemviiKIl Si.rKitsKiiKii.—XSxi*'riments linve Intel} been wrote at 
Vienna to substitute guu-cotton (or the ordinary powder used in 
loading cannon. Thirty-two of tlie now gnus (four batteries) to lie 
used witli gun-cotton are already finished, mid it is believed that I2S 
more (sixteen batteries) arc to be cast. The military authorities are 
oxtremrly reserved just at present, but still it lias transpired that 
only li-poundera will iu future be cast, “as they need not be heavier 
in metal than the old (i-punnders—if gun-cotton is used—and almost 
all the Russian field-butteries am composed of 12 pounders.” The 
experiments with gun-colton still continue, and one result is tisi 
remarkable not to be mentioned a 12-Jb. ball was tired from n goo 
charged with powder at some thick boards prepared for the pnr|«ise, 
and another ball of the same weight was tired from one of I lie new 
guns charged with gun-cotton; “although the new gun was HOI)yards 
further from the target than the old one, the hole made by the sliot of 
the former was well defined and clean, while the orifice made by tho 
latter was jagged and splintery." 

OnXEnosrrr Kewakdeu—A jmr old soldier called at the shop 
of a hairdresser, who was busy with his customers, and asked relict, 
stating that lie had stayed beyond his leave of absence, and, unless he j 
could get a lift on the coach, fatigue and severe punishment awaited 
him. The hairdresser listened to his story, and gavo him a guinea. 
“God bless you, sirl” said the veteran, astonished at Dm amount, 
“How can X repay you? 1 have uotlung ia the world but this,” 
pulling out a dirty piece of paper from his |sicket; “it is a recipe for 
making blacking— the best Unit ever was seen. Many a half-guinea 
t have had from Dio officers, and many bottles I have sold. May you 
be able to get something for it to repay you for your kindm-sb to Die 
poor soldier t" That dirty piece of jiuper was Die recipe Ibr the 
renowned Day and Martin's blacking; and that hairdresser was the 
late wealthy Mr. Jlay, whose palace iu tho Hegcnt's-park rivalled in 
magnificence the mansions of the nobility. 

A (Joktuaht.—A t the recent battles in front of Sebastopol the' 
Hussions barbarously dispatched the wounded Allies who lay helpless |i 
oil the field. During Die sit'go of Gibraltar, and after a hard day's 
fight, tlie Due de Griliun, the generalissimo of Die Spanish forces, 
sent u flag of truce to General hliott, commandant of the fortress, to 
request his acceptance of a quauUty of fruit; ice, vegetables, and 
game. This gallant soldier, who was aetiug wiUi His Koval Highness 
the Comte d’Artois aud the Due de liourboii in conducting Dm siege 
operations, wrote the following letter to accompany bis present:— 

“ Permit me, air, to offer a few trifles for your table, of which 1 am 
sure you must stand in need. As X know you live entirely upon 
vegetables, 1 shall lie glad to know what kind you like best. I shall | 
add a few head of game for the gentlemen of your household, and j 
some ice which, X presume, will uot lm disagreeable in the excessive . 
beat iff this rhmatoat this season of the year. General l'.butl, ill 
acknowledging the present which In' accepted, replied that, in doing 
so he had broken through u resolution to which he had faithfully , 
adhered since the beginning of the war, never to receive or procure ', 
any previsions tor his private use. j j 
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J ; —a jiale young; man with aamly hair, and attired in an 
old green coat mid 1)1 no cloth cn]i. Thu manifold duties 
: 1 of this individual made his place no sinecure, lie was 
dsuji|ioscd to he. thoroughly acquainted with, and to 
.'announce at. a moment’s warning, the exact number of 
j; pieces in every set of china or glass ; besides being called 
! ii|mmi very often to ]>orfonn various gymnastic exercises, 
in the nay of lifting chairs and other articles of furniture 
J above his head, to display their perfections to buyers, at 
! the same time concealing their imperfections with all the 
: adroitness in his jiowor. 

The first lots were most uninteresting—collections of odd 
nine glasses, cracked china, hroken candlesticks blanc¬ 
mange shapes, and other ‘‘snudries,” heaped together on 
days- -and were soon disposed of. Some amusement, 
however, was caused by an old lady, through an unwary 
movement of her head, having an imperfect set of knives 
ami a stray liqnenr-lioUle knocked down to her. At first, 
'lie did not seem inclined to dispute the liargnin ; but on 
ilie bottle being handed over for her iusjioction, and on 
hearing the price of the lot, which she hud not clearly 
undcrrituod before, she resolutely declared that she, had made 
no hid at till, and maintained the assertion, nolwith- 
•laniiing the auctioneer's raillery and the laughter of all 
around. The former good-naturedly put up this rejected 
l«it a, second time; hut 1 could not help suspceliug the 
whole nlliiir was a bit of mischief arranged off-band at 
tin- old lady's expense. After tills little episode, the sale 
went, on in earnest. The first tiling sold that, made any 
great impression upon me was a screen, said to have 
. Iiism given by “good IJucen ik'ss” herself to the. founder 
••I ihe family, ll was composed of beautiful Itqxwtrr 
work, in a mahogany frame, with six divisions, and 
' measured as many iect in height. What a sacrilege to 
sell it '.—sit least, J thought so, and eonld not, resist 
bidding a l'ew guineas for it, ill order to have the satis¬ 
faction of restoring it to the family. lint my good 

intentions were frustrated. A broker and a rich trades¬ 
man from the neighbouring city outbid uie, and, at length, 
the hitter, for the sum of sixteen pounds, became tile 
■ possessor of the royal gift. 

And now, attend for a few minutes to the auctioneer, 
us 1 beard him, trying to persuade everybody that such 
bargains never could be had again—that never la-fore 
was such a collection of furniture, plate, books, china 
and glass to laj sold off, without reserve! He is ulaiut 
I to put up a diuuer-serv ice—the ugliest tliblg of the kind 
1 ever saw—with large green monsters, or dragons, 

; represented on the plates and dishes, hailung, according 
| to my ideas, us if greedily watching every mouthful uue 
■might, cat. He cannot extol it. enough. “ Now, lames 
and gentlemen, here is a splendid dinner-set—and so 
IH'rfect too! (How many pieces, doe? Ninety-six, are 
i; there ?) Ninetv-six pieces, ladies and gentlemen: quite, a 
long service, understand—and what could light up better 
than this rieh, dark green'(” (“ lied or purple and 

gold,” 1 mentally replied.) “The colour is suggestive of 
i vegetables, too—ami nothing could lie more, adapted to a 
dining-table. Novv, what will you say for it t If 1 were 
, to pni]K)se the low amount of ten guineas to begin with, 
this large dish—(Hold it up, Joe)—would bo. worth a 
!guinea of the sum, and the sonp-turecn another—(Bring 
■. it here, Joe)—not the present shape, perhaps, but a 
! capital si/e mid filled with turtle, it would grace any 
table. Shall L say ton guineas ? (a pause, during which 
| every one attentively examined their catalogues, or looked 
anywhere but at the auctioneer). Niue, then?-—eight 


—seven—six—live—four ? Well, i never saw things j 
given away in this manner before! Must 1 name three 
IKituids?” Here a broker nodded, and the bidding J 
continued slowly rising. The auctioneer then begged the j 
company just to go aud examine the dinner-service set ■ 
out on a table in the next room ; for they could not be; 
aware of its perfect state of preservation to oiler soj 
trilling a sum for it. Hereupon, several gentlemen i 
hastened to look at it j anil, on their return, one tnoro 
courageous than the rest, ventured another “bid,” and 
the contest ended in the broker who first bid for the lot, 
having it knocked down to him at six guineas—dear 
enough, 1 thought. 

And thus the auctioneer went on. giving tilings away, 
if you might believe him, and almost making people 
doubt the, evidence of their own sciircs. According to 
his estimate, carjiets aud curtains were softened in colour, 
not failed; mildew on prints, was merely a spot or two 
on the glims; old china was only the more to lie prized 
for being cracked; and the venerable pianoforte required 
but a few strings to rival one of Broadwood’s or Oollard’s 
best instruments. The sale lasted several days, and I 
attended it an regularly as any old lady there, and 
buying nearly as little j all 1 purchased being the pretty 
rosewood work-table, and my favourite portrait of the 
young girl. Whenever I look at them now, I think of 
that desolate old house, with the straw aud litter of the 
auction unswe)it in its empty rooms. J often wonder, 
too, whether the old place will fall to ruin, or whether 
it will have another muster, and once more bu the scene 
of life and death—of joy and sorrow 1 


STARTLING—IF Tlil.'E. 

FliANri: in the limit of si daw common sense, 

Anil Spain nf intellectual eminence; 

1 'iihtiundfd 1 ilM*rtV is Austria's Iwasi, 

Anil I'mssbi's kin-dun is as free—almost. 

In Russia there mv no such tilings ils chains— 
Hlqireme in Koine enlightened Reason reigns. 
America—that stationary clime— 

Halils to trailition, anil the ohlcn tilin'. 

Kuglund—the light, the thoughtless, ami the gay— 
Rejoices in theatrical display. 

Till 1 sous of Sculluml are impulsive—rash— 

Infirm of purpose—prisligal of cash. 

While Paddy's are the lips that know no guile, 
lor Truth Has fixed her throne <m Kiln's isle! 


iacuKAHK ok jMakuiaokh is Ekuuakh. —'the total number of 
marriages registered in Knglaml in 175.7. mis 50,072; and they 
gradually increased until 1764, when they row' to fi;i,!ilO. “ The 
rage of marrying is very jinivalcut," writes Lord Chesterfield in tin' 
latter year; and again "in 17117, •* in short, tin- matrimonial frenzy 
seems in rage at present, and is cpideiiueal.” After maty fluctuations, 
llm marriages in England rose torent^,eig/ily. ninety. and a hundred 
thoueuiid annually ; aud ill the year lkiil to a hmulrrd arul_l(/ty-JoMr 
thousand tiro hundred and nix. At that time 14,000,000 wgre added 
tu the population »» eompased with that of 1765. 

( iiam.ks Tint I'Tnsr’s I’iiti'ilk. (iAi.i.kuv, —The collection ofi 
pictures which diaries flamed must have been a magnificent enr, 1 
selected as it was by a man of the purest, taste in the fine arts, and 
with every menus nt his command tor obtaining the best productions 
of art from foreign galleries. Amongst them were fifty-sis; liy Titian, 
fifteen by Raphael, seventeen by Gittlio Itumane, eleven by Correggio, 
aud a proportionate number by other mastera. It was indeed a kingly 
collection 1 When it was dispersed, however, after Iiis death, but frw 
of these noble works seem to have brought a picture's price. Hie 
Cartoons, appraised at. the miserable sum of £.100, could find no 
purchaser. Ruben's pictures on an average sold for about £100 a- 
piece; but then ho was a run' man, and, therefore, of conm not atmre- 
I'iated. The Madonna and Christ, by Raphael. was bought for £2,000, 
aud a Sleeping Venus, bv Correggio, lor hall that sum; but these, 
were exceptional eases. At Ibis period art wusfiDUnsniiig throughout. 
Knropc: Rubens mid Vaiulvke wen- sending forth the splendid pro-, 
duet ions nf their easel: mid in Spain, Munllo was rivalling their best j 
efforts. The value of pielnres had doubled in Europe by the emulation 
between Charles ami Philip IV. of Spain, who was iouehed with the | 
aume elegant passion. _ J 
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THK MODERN l'KASANT, 


Tim world overflows wilh Isaiks of tmvolft—wo have ransacked the 
North 1‘ole und tho deserts of Africa, and yet it may lie doubted if wo 
well understand tho jxsiple at our own doom, whoso manuoni and 
mode of life have, pobtirally at least, no Bmall influence on our own 
position. Every traveller in distant countries mokes it his very first 
business to deserib 1 tin- mass of the population amongst whicli ho is 
thrown. How many of those who rush through Kuro]X‘—wiio win tell 
the priee of bread anil clothing ill every en]iitol—point out the jsisition 
of every innsriun, mid describe every pieturesiiue hill and river—yet 
know miy thing whatever of the peculiarities of tile ]s':uuintry ? Aid 
yet it|sni these peculiarities how lunch depends t 

Kor one thing, few suspect the simplicity, nnd attachment te 
old habits, jet remaining in the most cultivated jails of Europe.* 
With us milruudx and industry have almost extinguished tradition. 
How little remain! of dialect, jirojierly so called, in tho L'nited King- 
dom! The Irish and Highland (iaelir have utmost died out; a few 
hundreds yet spoik Celtic in the Welsh mountains; the rest is all 
variety of pronunciation. A dictionary of provincial and archaic 
words make a mo Ionite volume. In France, on the contrary, it would 
make a cyclopedia, and that not of dialeets, but of language’s complete 
in themselves. The various puttiu sjiokeii in France defy study: 
there arc eight varieties of the l’rovenyul alone—all unintelligible to 
each other. The Chtalun in I.angnedoc, the Basque in Gascony, the 
Breton in Hrittnny, fonu several distinct language!—nil of‘them 
universally spoken among the jieas’antrv. There are the Flemish 
dialects in the north, the Herman in the east, and it may lie said 
without exaggeration, that excepting in the midland districts' bid ween 
the N-iue ami tho Loire, not onc-h'ilf of the male jioiixautry, nor ane- 
liflh of the female, understand From h. 

Again, the administration of ninny of Hie Herman villages, csjie- 
ially on tho Hhino, is curried on idler a patrinichal fasiuon which 
few wouhl suspect in these days of systematised uniformity. lCac.li 
commune (t/cmriiulr) elects one of tile princijial inhabitants u 
chief tor the year. Ilia election, lie it observed, is spontaneous, as 
are the regulations attending it. There is no general law whatever 
on the subject. These chiefs are tile representatives of the communes 
More the superior authorities, charged with its interests, mid the 
guarantee of its possessions against wrong or aggression, public or 

1 nitrate. To see the men—thick, hcnvv-luoUng countrymen—and to 
lenr 1 heir indifferent style of talking if you attempt, to address them 
on tile subject. of their village, you "would think that no men 
were less fitted for tlieir task. It is nothing of the kind; they are 
shrewd, intelligent, aetive fellows, with a spice of Jtnaue in their 
character n Inch no one would suspect till he had tried them. Kvery 
evening, this chief meets his constituents at tile village tavern; anil 
tin' visitor who can stand unlimited clouds of smoke and swallow 
unlimited jmta of beer, mav listen to curious conversations, l'oiities 
and questions strictly public nro never introduced. Blit every tiling 
relating to the village—its Jiriees, its cultivation, its qtmrrels, the 
conduct of its inhabitants, the ■ condition of its projs'rty, nro 
discussed with an ingenuity which would surprise many, und a 
minuteness which would surpriso no one if it is remembered that the 
meetings arc held nightly uud that the members talk of iinthing olse. 
The e.hicf draws up every month a perfect set of statistics of the 
pluee—its pujmlation, produce, cattle, dwellings—all of which are 
transmitter! to the government, und by means of which sales or loans 
on the pmjicrty are managed with great ease. Besides this, qnarrels 
are made up, small offences punished, had manners checked,—all by 
a command exercised without any legal warrant—on the true patri¬ 
archal model. In these villages master and servant live together on 
terms which admit of ono friend sending his son or servant to another 
without hesitation. They have no trade or commerce, live on the 
produce of tlieir own fields, and the reciprocal relutions and prices 
are, therefore, dependant on merely local causes, and regulated almost 
exclusively by their jtatriarclial chief 
The woods and stream belong almost universally to the commune, 
as well ns great part of the pastures. Not only are the necessities of the 
people in wutor and firing provided for, as well as the necessary expenses 
of the sick nnd the aged, by tlie public administration—such as it is— 
blit a dividend is not unfrequently distributed amongst the inhabitants. 
In consequence, the right uf fixing amongst tho most prosperous com¬ 
munes is much sought after, ana only obtainable by a kind of fine, 
which, in some villages of Rhenish Bavaria amounts to as much as 
£1.10. These communes have a public windmill and a public bake¬ 
house, thongli moat of thu houses contain ovens. Almost every family 
gives a certain quantity of Com ; a superintendent of the null is np- 
jsdnted, and jiaid for bis trouble by a cerluiu proportion of the corn 
ground, reguluted by a table fixed up iu thu mill. For the bakehouse, 
the first cotnor takes jsstscstdon of it, bringing with him his own fuel. 
The chief regulates any disturbance that' may arise respecting pos¬ 
session. There is a physician, who acts gratuitously, appointed by the 
government; and au apothecary, who sells his drugs according to a 
tariff, fixed at the lowest scale possible. This last is about the only 
tradesman in the plana Tho people get their clothes from tile nearest 
town or from hawkers; and as for the more expensive sorts of feod, 
meat included, they never touch them. 

Tho houses are extremely dirty. The habit of duing everything at 
home keeps the place in a perpetual mess; besides which, the people 
an forbidden to drain then' courts into the stream, and they are, in 


consequence, flooded with liquid manure, of whit h the peasant makes 
good use, nwbundcrstaiulx ns well as the most praetiieif agriculturist, jj 
There is always a village school, nnd some attempts at agricultural i j 
instruction, hut. anything beyond a primitive agriculture is quite j 
impossible under the s\ stein. 11 

Such a state of things prevails throughout the low districts of | 
Rhenish Prussia, Bavaria. Baden, Witrtembcrg, and Hanover. Jl is .j 
pregnant with dnngernmid all its primitive happiness. I.et advancing . 
civilization once make an inroad upon it, and trie peasantry, dejuivi d j 
of their old enjoyments, and unable to find new ones, become di- ' j 
contented, idle,'mid reckless. Meimvv Idle no ono can deny their net mil ;1 
happiness for thc'prriient. Jt is true that the lure is not very inv it tug ; j 
amongst these peasitlits. The bread is oaten, and almost black. with : 
a coarse, rough taste. An English peasant would sicken at it : hut ! 
here the people like it, and actually prefer it to white bread, Prices , 
an- Jow. Tlieir bread sells under the penny a- jiound ; jsirk t lim-peacc 1 
a-jioiiml, imittnn threejience-halfismny, beef fiiurjawc oi flvepenn-, i 
in tho large villages where meat is sold. The nrilinarv wages in . 
ltuvaria an* about fiitir shillings and tenjsnec a.week, Tile labnuicr ; 
gets his house for about thirty shillings, so that at these |*ri* os he is 
not badly off In Silesia, the agricultural population rarely cam more 
than three shillings weekly; the wages of the maiiufiict nring pca-imt | 
ara iilmnt seven. Bread, potatoes, und code#, form the entire lioini-li- 1 
mint of the ordinary peasaut. lie drinks beer on his tavern night, 
and wine on great festivals. Many of them have never seen me.it in 1 
tlieir lives. 

Ill Liusnrc. lietween Divsden und Breslau, nil extensive | i.dn 
prevails, half in Saxony, half in 1’nissia, jwopbsl long sim .• I.v 
a Slavonian colony who have jireserved still more jH-rli-.-t!\ the 
patriarchal tradition. The lather is virtually pastor ot hi- own 
family to a degree whieti rutlLl have Iieen turjiasscd at lin lime. I he 
govefmneiit never interferes with lliese jieojde, who jninidi their own 

olfonees in tlieir own way. The old men and ... move, nils 

and form clubs of a dozen or so, meeting rcgiiluily to wink .it uuh 
other's lumses, sometimes hv yearly and sometimes by qiiiut it, tnin-. 
Tiiey have associations of mttsie, in which every one join-, and \\ln*i* 
the greater number nro real profit louts. Kvery ineidi ut faun in 1 an , 
ext use for a ft-lr. 'tlieir baptisms and ni.miiigc- me i clclnnlcil wi'h 
great imigniiieenee ; at Hie last every jiea-nnl alii in 1 - lor leu mile, 
round, always with a jin-seul, vvhiihj united, set uji tin- yomu omiplc 
ill housekeeping: ill tin t. they dejs-ml ii|ioii this, .-mil make no otln i 
provision. They even erh brate tin dentils of their l.imily, ioineuh.il ■ 
on the Irish jirinciple—one man goes out to tie- < at He with a hmidh- . 
of hay to console them for tiai news; aiiolher kms-ks at the hie line, i 
crying out, “ Rise, rise, little bees: vimr good liiusli r is no inure!" , j 

At Christmas they nil meet, amf examine the wink of tin- yoom- i 
girls, distributing honorary rewards and fine,-, ntindst shouts of i 
laughter and the general lunuseineut. 'Ihe evening conclude'. with' 1 
an uproarious /e/f. They live bettor than most pea mils. When the'j 
ajiinmng-elubs reassemble, the mistress of the liuti-e civ, an eutei. 
tainmeut for the first, week, at which roast goose nisi meat always y 
make tlieir ams'iirimce. The sjiinning is enlivened with mniiy’ii ,| 
Teutonic tale of mystery anil hobgoliliui.sm. It is here especially that 1 1 
tho old Uermiin traditions an' kepi, alive. Even in Fruiter, this!! 
primeval simplicity is much more frequent Hum is gi acridly believed. j 
The habit uf tim servant taking his meals with the master is very j 
general. We have known, even ill the great towns, the snldiei I 
Hcrvonts of officers who regularly dine at the master’s table—a double j 
abomination in English eves. | 

In Franclie ('omte, Uni peasants yet live on the lolloii , a kind of I 
oaten bread, baked twice n-vear, and which, to be eaten, requires ti ho 
broken by the Imtehet, auil then moistened in water. In the week 
days, a crust of the bread, a few boiled potatoes, and a jug of vv liter form I 
the solo rejsuit, even of the decent farmer. The Sunday is the great: 
\fiUt-ioy ; master and domestics sit ut the same table; a little baron,' 
a plate of hnuilli, and sonic herbs, set nut a splendid banquet, and a j 
bottle of petit via —thin sour wine—adds to the magnificence; from ' 
this the whole family adjourn to vespers; after which, the elders sit 
round, while the youngsters join in the national game of qvtlk* (nine¬ 
pins). The custom of family evening prayer is yet jireserved in these 
placid circles, after it lias disappeared from every other corner of the 
country. Like all primitive pcojilc, the Franclie Comte jxiejintx are 
inordinately torn! of tales of tue marvellous, and a good story-teller is 
by far the most popular jiersonage amongst them—certain of invitation 
to every village feast or ceremony. Tho ambition of obtaining celebrity 
as a story-teller is the only otic known amongst them. The jirogress 
of road* and railroads has injured the primitive simplicity in t heir 
neighbourhood, and the lov ers of the good old times loudly lament tho ! 
introduction of white bread, Parisian bonnets, and innovating news- j 
papers. But in the remote districts, the hnhilx of old yet remain in j 
fall force. In many {daces whrra the nn/F, the hilliard-nsim, and other \ 
modern inventions, hnvo now intruded themselves, there ine those alive | 
who remember when the cottngr, composed of a tangle room, and Imilt j 
simply of wood, allowed it* smoke to escape through a hole in the 
roof, precisely os in a Lapland lint. 

In Brittany the interior of tho fnrm-house is jieifeclly Irish, yet i 
without the appearance of misery whicli hangs ovct the Irish establish- ' 
taunt. These houses consist of a single room, of which a kind of first' 
story is formed by faggots placed to support the nsif, where the tanners j 
dry flux, potatoes, and even corn. A huge piece of furniture, forming j 
by a bizarre combination, at once an oven and a table, ornaments the i 
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j uuirtment. Tin; hods are placed upon shelves our above the other, 
H like a hliip'ft cabin, a great dressor-fiill of gaudy yellow q^heuwaro is 
ion min hide; tin* flour is Nimpl)* composed ot* beaten earth, lu the 
I smaller farms the animals li\e in the name room, separated only by a 
partition; the court is full oi their manure, and behind is a ruuo floor 
J for threshing the emu. 

! If is no wonder if the Breton songs are full of laments on the lot of 
tin* labourer, in one of the best known among them, the mother 
recommends ln-r daughter not to marry a soldier, fur his life is due to 
tin* king—nor a sailor, for his life is due to the elements—hut above 
all, nut t<* marry an agriculturist; and then follows a really touching 
dc-criplmii of the hardships and oppressions of a jiedauilt’a lot, full of 
j patho*- and poetry. 

| We hate seen the fairer side of the picture—it is but right to turn 
to tin darker. 

! I.yen one has heard of the mischiefs of the Anstrian rule in 
• Lombardy. Wr are far from deming them; hut it is not tic* less 
! true that a ]«irt of these mischiefs is chargeable on other causes. 

| Lombards is divided into two natnrul divisions, of which the diameters 
, are essentially distinct. The one consists of the vast plain which 

■ extends fi»»m Milan to the Apennines, embracing l*nvia, Lodi, C renin, 

I and Placentia. The other is the hill district from Milan to the Al}«. 

! •' ‘I lie lirst of these is tho richest pasture ground in the world; many of 
1 tin* meadows are mowed eight Times in the your, ami its cows furnish 

I the best cheese ill the world. Lmv, and internee ted by numerous 
j stie.im*.. these plains are cxtreuich damp, and the consequence has 

I I 1m i'll tin* general iiiti’iMluetimi of the eultivatitiu of rice, \ hn h has led 
] to an cmoiirngemeiit of the nmrshv tendency of the country. This, 

| i»l course, generates exhalations which can only he counteracted by 
. pood living and healthy habits; and the, Lombard peasant has neither 

, tlieonr nor the other.* I hiring the spring, when tho rice-fields are 
I cleared from the multitude of parasitic plants which grow in the rank 
•' *>.»il, uiris and oieklv women jiass whole days in putrid water under u 
j horning miii, keeping for hours the striping posture necessary to their 
I lmsio'^x. '1 hey often tall in fainting fits,or are carried ott the ground 
|.ina delu iuin. Violent diseases arc generated which tho peasantry 
!• transmit to their childicn. who eoutiuue the uiihealthv practice on a 
j (oijsiitiitioii lie<-oiiie heieditarily unsound. Hut this work is so 
!■ well paid tint a farmer who should forbid it to bis wife or bis 
. rhildiin is tooled upon either as a fool or n brute. Tile whole 
j population i- short-lived, and the children, left without 1 * 110 } or 
I Distinction, arc brought up in the \ib*st habits, only imremed by the 
J lacilitv ot earning money. The population is insufficient for the 
1 deui.md, and the xad class of vagabond labourers eome season after 
1 mm* mi. It . 1 %mg behind them fresh traditions of \icn and crime. The 
; naime ol the property is prod in the of endless dispute. The possession 
:. «>t I In* canal is f lie great source of wealth, th** rights are of course 
!’ eoiupheati d, and Iheir exercise dilKeult; ordinarily, each propricioi is 
\ ImiiiihI 1 «> allow his neighbour a certain quantity of water imt hour, 
,■ «<iiiiai<* a certain number of hours; the machine;y of 11 London water 
j or iui.n company is thns necessary ill a Lombard plain, amidst a lawless 
{' p ‘pnlatiou, a diiidcd projn*rtv, and a difficult administration. Tin* 

1 peasants gioa nothing 011 their own account hut flax enough for their . 
Jj own «lothing, hut not more. As a wife is neee?ssry to them, and life I 
i is oi Mich short duration, thin! or even fourth marriages are common, 

1 , mid. as the race is prolific, each is attended with 11 family. The 
I j labourer-,, all woiking by the day, jmssess the true Italian love of 
j| vagabondage}. It. is not uneouumm fur men with large families, 
'i m aiied with their homes, to emigrate with a part, leaving the rest to 
sliiil lor themselves. The children can live easily enough, but where 
j are the chances tor their future character? Tliey form associations 
]' amongst themselves under the sole superintendence of the cure, wlio 
i • neither can nor will evrci.se any real t ontrol. Sallow, unhealthy, and 
'stunted in jktsoii, these children grow up in utter ignorance and 
j profane demoralization. What can ho e\[nr1 ml, politically, of such 
j! a jmiple, till a radical change take* place in their diameter? 

| in the t'pper Lombardy .the dryneNS uf tho soil produces another 
stale of things. Thn culture is entirely grain and the nmlherry—that 
of the former carried to great jierfcctiou. This part of Lombardy shares 

■ with England t lie glory of growing the largest number of bushels to the 
acre of any country in the woihl. Yet the ]N*asantry are none the better 
oil - , 'fhe population, lMit.li of rich and poor, is continually increasing, 
without any means of providing for the surplus. There are neither 

j professions, niamifuctiiics, nor commerce, open to the rich. The 
! children divide the inheritance, and have no other menus of living ns 
j they wen* brought up, except by wringing the uttermost farthing 
from the labourer. Tlie increase of the number of the lust produces a 
I competition for employment, of which there is none hut agriculture, and 
| ju consequence work* is at tho minimum prim by which existence 
1 can he maintained. The )K*usantrv live almost entirely on maize, 

. hiked once n fortnight, in a huge, single loaf. This and tho rolcntn 
fonii^ their sole subsistence. They are all naturally reckless, and 
sure "to be in debt to their employers, and tho impossibility of release 
makes them virtually slaves. Ball living causes the prevalence of the 
prlftyi’it a kind of leprosy which ossifies the joints, and usually 
terminal ci in melancholy or madness. A large |iart of the property 
in tliis part ot the world belongs to tho Jesuits, and is managed with 
the usual recklesMieHS, and mingled harshness and indifference, which 
characterise religious corporations. And thus, under the most 
lovely skv in the world, with an excellent agriculture and an 
unexampled fertility of soil, unused to habits of lubonr and advanced 


civilization, the irregularity of temperament spoils everything. In I 
other fertile district*-, the habits of * tho labourer cause an equal j 
disorganization. In Provence, for instance, the farm labourer, vnlrtx | 
de ,/fifflwt, as they are called, are in tJie habit of letting themselves 
for fixed periods, at a tariff varying according to the months—so much 
for January, so much for April* ami so on. In tliat climate the winter 
lalMMirer is worth nothing, so he eonuiumly pockets his pittance lor the 
first months—his keep being always im hufea—and walks oil’. The habit 
is productive off an organized system of agricultural vagabondage, 
with all its terrible consequences. As a result, the miseries of Proven 1 : 1 *, 
with its lovely climate, is beyond that of anv part of France. 

We have made these scattered notes chiefly from personal ob¬ 
servation and experience, to show how much of the real’state of 
society, even at our own door, is ill understood and worse appreciated. 
The (staple must be better known before either writers or governments 
can effectively shape their own course, or calculate ujxm that of others. 


Tiik IIojj.y.—T he holly has been by many considered to be merely 
a shrub, but when left to its natural growth it attains the height of at 
least thirty feet. The holly forms a prominent ohjn-i among the 
evergreens witli which our houses and churches an? decorated at 
Christmas, its scarlet berries contrasting so beautifully with the dark 
green of its spircy leaves. This practice of dressing our houses, foe., 
is a relic of Hruidism. Or. Chandler mentions that, during the time 
of these priests,funises were decked with houghs, “that the sylvan 
spirits might repair thither, and remain unuipjicd by frost and cold 
winds, until a milder season hud renewed the foliage of their darling 
shades.” It was formerly an article of belief that, unknown before, the 
holly sprung up in perfection and lieauty beneath tho footstep* of 
Christ when he first trod the earth, and that though man lias forgotten 
its attributes, the beasts all reverence it, and are never known to 
injure it.. In Cambridgeshire it is still believed by many, that if the 
holly with which the house is decorated at Christinas iy removed 
before Candlemas-day, the prosperity of tlie tenant will vanish with it, 
and not return before the following year. 

A KtiATHF.1t IN TIMS Cap.—A mong tlie ancient warriors it was 
customary to honour such of their followers ns distinguished them¬ 
selves in battle by presenting them with a feather for their cans, whit h, 
when not ill armour, was the covering for their heads. From this 
custom arose the saying, when a iktsou lias effected a Meritorious 
action : “ That will lie a feather in lii.s cap.” 

Kauly OnnNANCK.—T’ndcr the date lf>W, Stowe writes, “King 
Henry, minding-wurs with France, made great preparation ami pn- 
vision, as well of munitions and artillery, as also of brass ordnance, 
amongst which, at that time, by one Peter llawd, a Frenchman Imrn, 
a gun-founder, or maker of great ordnance, and one other alien, called 
Peter Van Colleii, a gunsmith, both the king’s freedmen, who, une- 
ferring together, deviled and caused to be made eertaiumortar-pieces, 
being at tho mouth from eleven inches to nineteen inches wide; for 
the use whereof the said Peter nud Peter caused to he made certain 
hollow shot of cast-iron, to he stuffed with fire-work or wild-fire, 
whereof the bigger sort for the same had screws of iron to receive a 
match to carry fire kindled, that tlie fire work might be set on tire, 
for to break in small pieces the same hollow shot, whereof the smallest 
piece hitting any inuu would kill or spoil him.” Tn the, 10th volume 
of the “ Areliicologia” is nil engraving, from a drawing by James 
Lambert, ju nr., of a mortar, formerly at Fridge Green, in the parish 
ot Fraut, Sussex, and the account given of it is as follows :—“it has 
always been understood that this mortar was the first that was made 
in KiigJaiid. It now lies nt Kridge (been, and bus served for many 
venrs for the amusement of the ]K*opie on a holyday or fair day, when 
they collect money to lmy gnniMiwdcr to throw the shell to a hill about 
a mile distant. I he weight of the shell sinks it so deep info the earth 
that it costs no hltfe pains to dig it out after each discharge, nli'n h is 
rejH'iited as long as tlie money lasts. Tho chamber of the gun is east- 
iron, the other part, ns moment, wrought.” Mr. Lower adds; “From 
the engraving, the chamber appears to have been iiolygonol, and the 
tube to lmvc consisted of many small hars or rods, hound together hv 
nine hoops.” About the venrT572 niurli ordnance was exjtorted from 
Kngland, in consequence of the Lord Admiral having granted a licence 
for that purj>oso to Sir Thomas Leighfon ; bill the merchants of Lon¬ 
don “ knowing how this might furnish the enemies’ ship to obstruct 
Iheir trade, and bring other great damages upon the Queen and Jier 
subjects,” petitioned her, in a great. Is sly, to withdrew' this licence. 
This petition was not, for some reason with which we are unac¬ 
quainted, presented. However, they petitioned again, and in Sep¬ 
tember, 15c2, a proclamation strictly restrained all transport of iron 
and brass ordnance, and forbade the owner of all Iron- works. X*c.. to 
make any kind of ordnance larger than a minion. Nevertheless, in 
defiance of these measures, the surreptitious exportation of cannon 
went on for some years longer. In 1587, tho Earl iff Warwick, master 
of the onlnanee, dispatched a person named BJineoe info NuRsex, then 
tho princijsil iron county, to summon all the gun-founders of that 
district up to London, to “ understand his pleasure respecting their 
further continuance of tho manufacture." Tho result of the con¬ 
ference was, that a fixed quantity of cannon should bo east annually, 
for the necessarv provision of our own navigation ; a certain proportion 
being allowed to each founder. It was also stii»ulatod that no ordnance 
should be sold except in the City, and not even there but to such 
merchants “as my ford or his deputy should name.” 
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BNLAROKMBNT OK TIIE “PATRIOTIC FUND JOURNAL." 

Ora readers will perceive that In onr anxiety to fonder thH periodical In all 
respects worthy »»r llu'lr support, we lmvc enlarged our wheel by right culumui. 
It la our Intention to avail ourselves from time to time of any valuable sugges¬ 
tions that may ta inad« by esteemed correspondents, uiul wc hope that the 
rapidly-increasing circulation of tlio Journal will enable us to cnlargo our 
apace yet more. 

The success or tub “PATatoTtr Fund Journal" m assured; and,In an¬ 
nouncing thin pleasing fact to our renders, we acknowledge (he encouragement 
which has bocii so readily given to the undertaking. From every part of the 
empire we cnutlnue to receive the most zealous off-mol' assistance, and all our 
Mends are earaostly endeavouring to distribute the Journal in particular 
localities where their hitiuenec cuu greatly extern! Us circulation. We shall 
tmdeavour to mcriL this favour by a vigilant attcutlou to the editorial depart¬ 
ment, awl by rendering the work worthy of the cause to which it Is dedicated. 
As a proof of our desire to please our readers, we have Increased the nnimtllv 
of matter in tl»o “ Patriotic Fund Journal.” Tub puescnt number oon- 
Tains twenty paues, which will a halt of a greater vnriel v of useful mid 
Interesting luforinutlon, and allow us to uxleud, wlieu iftcessary, that por¬ 
tion of the Journal which is open to correspondence. 

Wo curd wily Invite tho remarks uml suggestions of our readers, assuring 
them that even If any coinmmdcatlon, from its length or other reasons, should 
not lie inserted, it may often cimhtc us to Judge of what improvements may bn 
necessary, ami Ulus be of service to the public and to ourselves. 

All communications, legibly written and prepaid, should hk ad- 
dressed to tiim Editor of tub “ Patriotic Fund Journal,” 154, Strand. 

Tub first Monthly Par* of tub “ Patriotic Fund Journal" will be 
turluukd on the 1st of February, IBM. The Purl will contain Mx Num¬ 
bers In a neat cover, price One Shilling. The succeeding Parts will contain 
Four Numbers, price N Inept* nee. They ran lie hud of any Bookseller or 
Nnws-agont in tlie United Kingdom. 

Collection for the Patriotic Fund at Hamburg.—IUr. O. L. Jones, 
charye-iVaffair?t at Hamburg* lias lately forwarded a huiulsomo sum col¬ 
lected in that town to tlie < 'onunlssloners, and writes ps follows: «It may lie 
worthy of remark, that although by far the greater part of the above suin' has 
been subscribed by British merchants here, yet that the list contains nuuiy 
contributions unasked for from Hermans of this city, almost entirely of the 
middle classes, whose warmest sympathies are with the object for wlitoh tin* 
ftmd is Intended, and whose best wishes are for tho Just cause fur which tlie 
Allies are contending." 

Herbert (lloitrnmouth)—Tho composition to which you’ refer is by 
Horsley; the words by Moore. 

O. 11. Smith (Honnatt-strcct) Is thanked for bis communication and offer of 
assistance. Ills suggestions sliull not la* lost sight of. 

T. 8. H. (Poole)—If you send your parcel to the care of the Royal Com¬ 
missioners they will no doubt forward it, and the railway eompuny will, 
under the circumstance, curry It free nf clmrgo, 

1>.—Tlie sketch at BolukJava by ull menus. 

• * — Mudiso's picture or tho ** Marriage of Htrongbow "Jias not boon pur- 
eh used for tlie National Gallery. 

Miss Vincent.—You can get the work to which yon refer at Mr. Parker's, 
West Strand. We do not kuow tlie name of tho person with whom vote wish 
to cotmmiulcato, but you con no doubt learn oil application at the Admiralty. 

A Soldier's Wife. Tin* jirnpcr way to address your letter Is “ Lord 
Raglan's Army, the Grlinea.” Tlie stamped copy of tlie Patriotic Fund 
Journal can always lie had by post on applying to tlie Publisher, 154, 
Strand. 

A Correspondent at Ruth writes to us to say that Ids subscription to the 
Patriotic Fund lias not been announced In the Loudon morning papers. For 
this omission we cannot think the Commissioner* are in any wav res)*ontdbh\ 
Local contributions ought to ho acknowledged by local conunlttees in local 
newspapers; hut the fluids of tho ('oiinnissloiiers would ho sadly tnmclied 
upon If they were to advertise in tho London journals tlie name of every Indi¬ 
vidual In tho country who sultscrlliod to Hits national object. 

F. C. (Chester) —Wo have no uhmuik of procuring tlie information you 
require. Your best rourse would ls» to lay tho facts before tlie Commissioners 
of tlio Board of Huallli. Lord Palmerston will no doubt cause an instant 
inquiry Into tlio circumstance. 

U. M. (Kabul-square) is thanked for Ids suggestion. I’triiaps he will favour 
as with another communication. 

Charles Peabody (Great Cumberland-street)- expresses life wlllingueas to 
send 500 copies of this Journal to the Crimea. Ho cannot do a bettor thing. 

A Soldier's Wife (Gloucester) writes:--“The suggestion of your corres¬ 
pondent, who signs licrsclf 4 A Soldier’* Wife,' In the last impression of your 
Journal is so uxcclie.nl and practical that I will do all In my iswerio act uiwn 
It, and 1 will also undertake to sell tho Journal in my neighbourhood." 

0. (Luton)--V«q will ilml all the information you require In a work 
recently published by Mrs. Young, entitled * 4 <>nr Camp in Turkey, mid the 
Way to It." Tlio authoress visited Galltiioll and Vnmu. 

BowsfrIt (Harwich)—'We have no doubt that Messrs. Kcott, Russell and 
Company, of BlockwaU, wlLl enable yon to gratify your curiosity by un Inspec¬ 
tion of tlie Dions tor-ship they are now building. 

———— Tho postage is Is.--certainly a large sum when wo consider tho 
rapklly-incretuuug facilities of cuinwmdcaliou between Englaiul and lbe 
United States. 

W. W. (Cambridge)—You cannot transfer y onr shares without paying tlie 
call last declared. It has !>t*en hold that a advent Hliarohoklor may assign his 
shares (hr a nominal consideration to avoid responsibility. It is, however, iui 
extreme case. 

Emma »t*v*n»on (Fore-street) The best course which you can adopt is 
to apply without delay to tho Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund, Great 
Georgo-street, Westminster, between 10 and 4 o’clock; hut should your case, 
whit® appears to ho deserving of attention, not ho within tho stain* of tiioir 
commission, you had better make application to tlie Central Association, 
Waterloo-pUc*. 


B. B. (Margate)- Tho American poets whose works are lx*t known at tills ' 
Side of the Atlantic are J. K. Paulding, 11. Haim, G. Sprague, W. C. Bn ant, J 
Ralph WflhhHnewNi. N. P. Willis, II. W. Longfellow, J. G. Whittier, II. T. | 
Tuckormun, J. It. Lnwril, and Bayard Tayior. The lady who writes under ; 
Uiu uont-ffr'plunw of 44 Fanny Fern " is a sister of Mr. N. P. WiUis. 

South Ska.—No mlUlht-mnii ean he. “ordered on foreign amice." Tie; 
may, however, volunteer for garrison duty In any particular place abroad, hut ' ! 
lie cannot lio mo ml to another foreign station unless with Uh tree will and > 
consent. ;l 

1*. (Malvern)- -The heqnest to which you allude Is the sum of .Cfi0,0tH» left : 
by the lute Karl of Itcatudinmp for tho erection and endowment of ulni'-houKjs ! 
at Newluud, Worrestcrshlre, for the heueilt of inllrni agricultural JiiImhiivi*. j 
A. Wallace (llnlnifirth)— Nuvuntl committees are In course ol fornution 
In Paris to solicit and ruwdvo donations, cither in goods or money, for the com- ! 
fort of the troops in the (’riinca Coverlids, tohaeeo, mid wine, nrc to he hcul 1 
out forthwith, and otlicv pressing nucessarles are hi fallow, so soon as the ' 
means shall lie supplied. ■ 

Charles Fankli. (Monmouth) -The only lit-tame of the kind o( wlibli \ 
wo have any knowledge Is nt dakliaui, In Rutlandshire, where tlio Judge* ol i 
assize presiding at nift prim , uml for tho trial ol prisoner*, sit in the suinc ! 
room. , I 

G. Graves (ptniul) The agricultural population of the Turkish Umpire ' 
Is estimated at more tliau iwuntv millions: of these about ten millions are 1 1 
Turks and Mohiuiinieil.ins, dwelling In Asia Minor and the north of Mila; ,* 
-and alsnit ten millions lire Christians of various races Inhabiting Kuropc. j 

8. I'.—A question Niiullut to yours has been already answered ui Vo 1 of I 
this Journal. There is a sum of about £Mi % WQ or £70,(100 remaining floni ' 
tho hud Patriotic Fluid; liut the proceeds ate alrandy divided amoug a class or i 
persons not ,standing In the rcLitimiHlilp nf w Ifc or child, but who wire iicm-i . ,• 
thelcss de|KMi«huit for support upon a slain soldier or sailor. 

It. W. F. (Ledbury)—The stamped copies of the Journal, price .id , mu he , 
forwarded direct ftoiu tlm'office. The uyud urnped copies at til. can be inhered . 
of any liookseUcr or nCws-ageut in towii or couulry . 

W. (Folk sione) A slumpwl copy of tin* Journal has born forunrdt d ! 

IV. C. G. (hucre-purk, BhU'kheiith) is thanked far ins coutrilnitioii. led 1c* 
must wall. ' 

W Davis. —Your Intention is excellent and Is*,)end praise, but wc Inuicic ! 
.von can nsslsl the Patriotic. Fund in some more pmcltcul inunner th.in h\ tiic j 
aid ot your muse. Fc>v men are ]kh*Is; all may Is* rhymers. 

J. ll.T. is mistaken in supistslngtluii the advertisements in the I’AramiM 

Fund Journal uuwt necessarily Ho imqnd up with It. Tli«*y are in*s*n* I m , 
the last page in unloi that the leaf may lie torn off hefoiv tin* luiuilin- .m . 
bound up. , 

fi. C. (TsfHuhwtcr) —Prince Menw'Ttlkoff animmiccd to tin* Port- on tie* 
lStli of May, W5J, that diplomatic relations Ir-twccn the tun Pouiis had 
wafted. i 

Civis (Bampstcad)— TIk* civic Imnquets on tlie (Mb of NovciuIm r tost . 
each amt the Lord payor’s precession uhout .-ClJKM). The ShciltL p.i\ 

two-tldrds of l|i«bfornicr. ' ' 

iNquiuEU.- Brlug your drawings, models, &c., to a resp»ctal.I** patent J- 
agent. who will lie the Jtcrvon to odvis^ yon. 

H. II. (Oxtoni) -It Is not true that the LnucuHlcr guns have fulli.l at 
Briwistopol. 

A. (Camden Town)-Tho manufactory for Colonel Colt's uvolvcr-* h .d 
Mlllhauk. 

K. D. (Colcliesler) writes as follows“F.ugllsh s|virtsiucii who luv. (,.|- 

iowod wild fowl .shooting,which to Ik* successful must Ih* pursued m the { 
severest weather, ulwajs Vear the Guernsey waistcoat, very tluckly kndicl | 
with grey worsted, and which possesses tho following advaut*ig»*s. Ii is us 11 
warm as turo coats; its elasticity life it to any* slxwl man; n dorsum m the 1 
slightest degree Interfere with tho free action of the limbs in -lending; it i*» I 
worn under tlu.* coat; and if by accident It should become wet no s« n-utiou d J 
cold is fe.lt us In the oahu of linen. Having stated ttiese peculiarities, which 'J 
must ho considered strung recommendations, T may add that the r\pciiH<* Is |i 
axmvlliigly trifling. One pound and a half of worsted, at a cost of K 'ii| p ( i ' j 
pound, in the hand* of any lady who can use her knitting needles, will lu tin ;: 
course of flair days produce one of these* garments, and at a moment win it .'i 
thousands of our fair countrywomen would gladly avail Dumuirlvt* ol .tin '{ 
pructlcahlc method to help and defend tiioir hushamls, brothers,and Irlends in ( | 
the. F.asl, the adoption of this plan would realize any given number of these | 
articles, which those, who have used tliom wMl know would Ik; gladly and , j 
thankfully received." 'I 

Lewis (Noriiiauton)—Mr. Hall of Fiiversluim Is one of tlu* government ran- '• 
tractors for tlio imuiufacture of gunpowdor. Hu has lately t oiuplcted n 1 ! 
contract for 60 . 0 (H) barrels of powder, each barrel weighing alsnit L»nU»s. j i 

A C'oroesfondent from Wliltchavcii writes lo us to any that the Judies ol ! 
that town recently held a meeting, and pass cut resolutions pledging themselves *| 
to make up warm clothing far the Crimen, and to assist in every iiosslhlr wav , j 
to nllcvlftte the sufferings of our gallant countrymen in the J*:ast. I j 

I), (llompstead-road)—No foreign soldier serving in u temporary ummier ; 
under tho British colours, can bo entitled to half-pay without a special Act ot 1 1 
Parliament. | 

S. (IVolHini-plactO—Tin* pietnro to which you refer is in the Russell Institu- ; 
tlnn. It Is Mid to lx- one of 11 ay don’s best works. 

* (Portsmouth)- -The 44 Fairy" yacht is now on her way to the Crimea I 
with stores. Klio luis been chartered by the Committee of the Griincim Arm> I 
Fund Association. A great part of tho cargo will )xi given gnitultiiush to j 
those who will accept It, and those who prefer paying for vrluit they take will! 
only be charged enst-pru c. j 

~ (Staines) It is quite iut|gissJblc Unit the War Office can be rcs)miMlliln 
for the inronvcnlcncc to the public to which von refer. A state of war must 
always entail more or less liioouvciricneo upon Hfdivtdunls. 

W. (I.hnchousc) - Tho whole fleet of tlio Screw Steam Shipping Gompunv 
lias lsH*n taken by flu* Government for tlie transport wT\kc *»f the countrv. i 
Tin* company, wc Iwllcve, have only one vessel employed in the passenger | 
trade, and that will Ins chartered by the Government os soon us It comes 
home. f 

-(Ryilo)—If yon will write to Hip Secretary of the Gork Harbour , 

Yacht Utah yon will get nil the informal Ion you require. Tho vessel >on j 
allude to is a very small one. and is docked at tlio Custom House, Dublin | 

G. W. I*, tllocliealur-row) will ilml his question already auswcrwl. Nothing | 

can In) easier tliau to remove the advcrtlst-ineut leaf preparatory to binding ; 
the numbers. If G. W. L. will look to the paging of the Aral two uuuiInts ho ; 
will find ills dlfllrulty removed. j 

F. (Greenwich) Tlie practice yon allude to is only adopted in very extreme ! 
cases, and when a ship has snapped ail her anchors, which rarely occurs in the | 
case of a man-of-war. j 
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JEMCAPE itv CAPTAIN LOW AT BALACLAVA.] 


INCIDENTS OF TIIE WAR. 

Altnowmi many incidents have been related of the 
individual heroism of the light cavalry brigade in the 
memorable attack upon the Russian batteries at Balaclava, 
there are few that can pqual the feat of arms which onr 
artist has selected for illustration. Captain, now Lient.- 
Col. Low, ot the 4tli Light Dragoons, actually succeeded 
in cutting Ids way ont ol the thick of the enemy alter he 
had dispatched thirteen of his assailants. This gallant 
Vldier entured the sen ice in 1M35, and has const,-tilth 


served, on the full pity of tin? cavalry, since that year. 
Wightly alwve the middle siae, his broad chest and 
shoulders, long arms, narrow girth, fine manly counte¬ 
nance, with the long, light, Saxon moustache, altogether 
form a figure the very beau ideal of the light cavalry 
sabrein '—and such he nobly proved himself on that day 
so fatal vet so famous tor the light eavalry of Britain. 
After that terrible charge, in which ho slew or unhorsed 
so many of the enemy, dealing sabre-strokes, every one 
of which carried death with it, he found himself almost 
.idone among the eiieniCs horsemen, three ol whom Is,re 







down ii|iiiii the British cavalier, one on tvli flank and much ns when, amid the luxuriant colouring of spring, |j 
one ill front. Seizing ln‘< revolver, he shot the two tirst when the green hlnod is dancing in the veins of the mo- j| 
right and left, and cutting down the. third with his trees, and all nature rejoices ill the exuberance of voutli, [j 
sabre, his good horse hounded over him, mid, although he hints at the shortness of human life, the lleetiug nature 'j 
with a jaw broken by a grape-shot, carried his hemic of our pleasures, and the unsatisfying joys of this fading ij 
rider safe into the British lines. world. Similar allusions are of continual recurrence in |J 

_ _ _ onr English authors, and with no one are they more fre- '■ 

TIIK OLD YEAB \ND THE NEVY. ipient than wifli Sterne, who owes his jnipulnritv les- to, 

>,* .his Immmir—rich and abmidant as it is—than to the 


Ttn-Kh are people in this world, and, regarded numeri- poigjjawv of his pathos. AVhat, for instance, can h- 
eally, they constitute no inconsiderable proportion of the , n0J . c touching than the manner in which A’oricU settle- 
hunmii family, who never think. They either have no ),j s dispute with .1 cunv, “ 1 will not argue the matter; 
faculty, ot thought, or, lieiug gifted with the faenlty, have timf . Wil si os ton fast.; ‘every letter 1 trace tells me with 
aii invincible, repugnance tiriise it. Heart-buried in I he w ) ul { rapidit v life follows my pi*n ; the din > ami hour, of 
rubbish of their ignoble pursuit-dhe acquisition of money it? ]in V,nus, uiy dear .lonny, than the rnbir, about 

they have sense uml intellect for nothing else. 1 heirs t.hv neck, are iiving over our heads like light eloml- of a 
is the philosophy of the Yankee eynir, “There is nothing wilut d(iv never, never to return move. Kwml.imr 


new, there is uotbing true, and it don't xif/oifi/” To such 


pusses on. Whilst thou art. twisting that lock. 


persons life is from first to lust an enigma which defies * . and every time I kiss tin hand to hid mli-u, , 

solution. It is uliove their comprehension Ux-ause it is an(l ,. vwy absence which follows it, are pr. hides to that 
beyond their sympathy. Il.ey resemble those crystal- t . u . rnill w ,,. u . at j (m M hiel. we are shortly to make, n,’ 
headed sages ot luitnputy, Avicennai and Licctus. who are ] leaven have mercy on us 1 Kith !” The great painters, 
said to have read Anslotles Metaphysics forty times over ar( , alsu s( , Hsibll . „nhc value of this allusion to tl.<- ore- 
wJthontun.lerslaud.nga single wortlof them. Or, perhaps, u>mm . of aU h uuiatI j ovs , a ml nowhere I. the' 

they may he compared to those dark phantoms whom B nbli„iity of Poussin's genius more gloriously eon .pinions ; 


lloger Columbus describes as wandering dismally by the lhan fal hili f.uuouspicture of “Arcadia,” where, hem ail. the ' 
light of day amidst the general and increasing illamma- violet arcll ot - atJm . ian s kv, ami amid seem- the W o,t 
tion of hiiruftt. AYlintaver of wusutiou their mind* aro enchanting: that the tiiind of man ran picture, he muM. nlv , 
capable. ot experiencing is the same, or very^nearly so, ro veals to the startled gaze of the voung licople wlmare 
under every yimetv ot dissimilar influence. Thus they W ca V ing garlands on the sward, the grate of a li<-:iii(iiul. 
wonl.l vie.w Mont Blanc with pretty much the same satis- w-iiose monumcutal urn bears this simple inscription— 

faction ns Primrose. Hill ; It were all one to them whether but pathetic beyond all ltrecedcni—“ /, too, was 

they garni on thc magulficcnt emotion of the «»a, or the j„ AlW(lia ^1" And now amid the fi-tmiics ot 


Sleeves;” ami, in the most wnoderfhl of all mysteries, 


men and women are endeavouring with more of dim t than 
is commonly needed for the occasion, to celebrat-- their 


, l M 1 to wuuuuuy iiuvuvu iw uiv uvwkkvU) vtivm ur mi l 

f/ic. /apse of time, they discern “ nothing particular. Do- immortal deliverance, it were an oecuiiation. sadd.iiin. 

fp.nrl ii h. m’flr.iiww H raven ! fllMM HUfll UMROMtUtt _■__ ^.a. _..a. • .a_a.._tu. _ai.r..n r a ...i 


i . . , . ^ - mittiu 1 out. m u im,u iw wars, in nil i> u »ill , 

the pelting of the pitiless storm with hun whose lyn^ia- catj { a gianoes though lint for a moment, on the path ■ • 
tlictic soul “finds touguos in the running brook*, Sermons ^ bare traverse!, to think of the changes that have ij 
in stones, and good in e.verything, Ann accept the shelter m individually-#* *s tdfort is the. duty, so is i 

either of tent or palace (com one who, calling hinMNf a diauge the law' of our being; and he that, has slept, | ! 
man, and claiming the kindred <* a common humanity M y g ^ Arab proverb, riseth not up thi » nuix* jiuin!] 
Avith Shakrapearq, is yet so to his own dignity ft* to ^ J*y down j and, above. all things, to Meditate jj 


bestow no thonglit, upon himself his Mator, or the angel ^ {be yet mightier mutations that have come upon | 
Death. It, is a trite saying, but Otic which has the never- ^ dear country since this lime twelvemonth. A» i 
fading ft-agranco of truth, thal there is nothi ng in u atm^ („ buttfo ao in iifo ! he that is in the hottest of the j 
tier in urt, which is not suggestive o( deep ttctml add knows least of the action. Stunned with the j 

noble.emotion to a well-disciplined mind. Aad thc iapue of of unceasing commerce, we who dwell in this j 

lime, with all its concomitant,, wonders it* Mighty H |iJljaie«peojilcd city are scarcely' sensible of the inqsirt- i 
changes and startling revelations is particularly so. J he an( . ( , 0 f {), t , events which <«'cui' around us ; 1ml time t 
going out of the old year, and the coining in of the everything its fitting jilnee, and it is jirohahle j 

new, tarnish “much matter for all feeling. Another that, historians will unite in describing tlie year we have 
year lost to the sunny domains of Hope; another year j ust con ,pi et ,.,) aK , mc 0 f the most remarkable in our 
added to the shadowy realms ot Memory ! for lime is a a j| na ] a- There, is scarcely a phase of national calamity 
ship tbat never anchors, and whether we play or labour, through which we havo not in that year passed. We 
or sleep or dance, the snu posteth mid the sand runneth: have had, if not famine, at least famine-prices ; fire has 


changes ami startling revelations is particularly so. The 


“• Tempera lahiuitnr tacitisquo smeacimus annis.” 


I reduced a great city—for such in fact it wan—to'nslies ; | 


In a landscajie, where all is of a character gay, joyous, cholera has stalked through our towns ami villages, and 
and sparkling, to introduce a pensive train of thought its lightest footfall hollowed a grave ; and war—inexor- 
is the surest means of filling the fancy of the intelligent able war—has bound ns to her crimson car. Oh! to 

■ student with the most delicious sensations. The most think “what chances mock and changes till the, cup of 
jilieatitifuT odes of Horace owe their charm to this very alteration with vnrions liquors!” To think of the homes 

■ circumstance, and the poet never interests onr feelings so where the cyprns has this year supplanted the holly!—to 
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think of the hearts once warm apil chivalrous now cold 
and throbless !—of the hands but yesterday valiant and 
vigorous, and now as clods of the valley !—to think of 
the young and manly forms which when Christmas last 
was here made merry groups aronud the blaring yule, 
and to-night lie stiff and stark in their cold and bloody 
| graves upon a stormy promontory of the Kuxiue, three 
thousand miles away !—no loving hands to smooth their 
lonely pillow—no kindred lil>s to breathe a last forewell 
—their dirge the wail of the night-wiml—their requiem, 
the roar- of the billow or the boom of the cannon ! Yet 
we will not despair. The mined town will spring np 
| again in more than prist ine beauty. I lie mysterious 
! malady which now defies the skill of man will one day 
! shrink rebuked from his presence like, those other maladies 
! of which history tells ns, which were once intractable, 

I but now yield to the laws of science ; and as for the war 
j the day of a terrible retribntiim will assuredly arrive for 
| the aggressor— 

| “ When the nijis which for others the promt golden city 

| j lias drugged deep with bitterness, ilreueh her o.ui tips ; 

jl And the nations she trampled oil hear without pily 

; | The. groan from her marts and the cry from tier si lips.'’ 

j , \Vnr is not an unmitigated evil any more tlmn lenqiest, 
ilhiiil, and thunder are so. It brings direful evils in its 
i train, but like all other forms of adversity it has its sweet 
buses also. As it is, it has extinguished hereditary pre- 
i indices, and allied us in the Ismds of brotherly union 
with a noble and heroic race, from whom we had been 
j too long alienated ; it has qiiiekened the pulse of poetic, 
j inspiration, and created a literature of its own, us war 
| always does, for what hail Achilles heim without Homer, 

I Alexander without, Arian and Curtins, the (Vsars witli- 
! oiit Dion and Suetonius ?—It has raised us in onr own 
i; estimation, and cannot foil to do so in that of other 
j!nations, since it has infused iuto us the spirit of ancient 
i i chivalry, weaned us from the grovelling caves of com- 
|! metre, and rescued us for ever from the hacknieil 
j reproach of be.ing a nation of shopkeepers. Who is there 
| whose eve does not brighten and his heart throb with 
! I a more exultant pulse as he thinks of the chivalrous 
| deeds of the allied armies in the Crimea—deeds which 
i transcend the martial achievements of those heroic times 
| when every man wins a soldier and war was the business 
| uf life ? Let ns then go forth, aud meet the future with a 
'i manly heart, nothing doubting that such a cause so sup- 
| ported will bo triumphant. Melokiyn. 


LIFE ON DKTACIJMENT. 

jl was certainly not the least discontented among tlie 
! officers of ller Majesty’s —st Regiment of Infantry when 
! the orders came for onr removal from Dublin to a small 
| town in the west, of Ireland. It was only according to 
i the usual routine of military “moves hut a sojourn of 
nearly two years in that liveliest of cities had rendered 
its gaieties necessary to us rather than wearisome. 
Pleasant, rides, lounges at Kingstown while the hand 
played, summer excursions, and winter halls, were fresh 
in our remembrance. We hail formed agreeable ac¬ 
quaintances, and had spent, many’ delightful hours on that 
regular* “ heat” along Saekville-street anil Dame-strect 
to Hteplien’s-green, doing a little shopping and a great, 
deal of flirtation by the way. And now to exchange 
all these delights for the dullness of country quarters—it 
was too provoking 1 But how was my disgust increased 

on finding that we gave three detachments from L-, 

and that my company was destined to undergo still more 


irksome banishment at a village, seven miles from head¬ 
quarters ! Before I proceed further, however, hit me 
introduce myself by name—Captain W inton, or Tom 
Wiuton, as I was familiarly called in the regiment when 
they did not nse my general sobriquet of “ The Bishop” 
bestowed upon me, of course, in reference to the Bishop 
of Winchester’s signature. My subalterns were Ixith 
lieutenants—named Anstey anil Blair—for be it known 
ours was a flank company, which luckily saved me the 
trouble of “ burnishing np” raw ensigns into something 
presentable. My subs were capital fellows—high spirited, 
full of fun, and right manly in their licaring, feelings 
and pursuits, it was the first time that we had taken 
our tour of detachment together, and how wc all did 
grumble to lie sure 1 Wc knew that we should he more 
independent there, oml escape sundry heavy morning 
drills—our colonel being somewhat of a martinet—but 
what were these advantages compared to the grievances 
of leaving our mess, our band, and the comprehensive 
good fellowship of head-quarters ? Two points of com¬ 
fort alone presented themselves. We were all three 
jovial bachelors. No married officer would ho with ns 
to diminish onr small amount of sociality by living apart 
from the other two; and Bullyshauaghce, as I will call 
onr place of banishment, was close to the Shannon. We 
promised ourselves some capital fishing during the 
summer, aud this especially delighted Blair, who was 
devoted to angling. But neither grumbling nor seeking 
constitution would put off the evil day. Orders mast 
bo olieyeiL The regiment left Dublin for its new 

quarters, anil two days after our arrival at L-, I 

marched with my company to TJallyshnnaghee. There 
■was the usual scone when we. started. The band accom¬ 
panied ns fin - a mile on the road, playing, what are 
called “appropriate airs,” finishing with “Farewell 
Lochaber,” in compliment to Anstey, who was a .Scotch¬ 
man. Our especial cronies in the regiment walked with 
us nearly double that distance, looking so eomfortablo iu 
their wide-nwakes and shooting jackets, and exciting our 
envy in no small degree, when, after shaking hands and 
repeating many a promise to cheer us with their company 
in oar exile, they turned to retrace their sle|is, with the 
pleasant prosport of ordering a good mess breakfast at 
the end of their walk. Nor was there anything in the 
morning, or surrounding scenery, calculated to disjiel 
uncomfortable feelings. No ray of sunshine cheered us ; 
the air was damp and chilly, and not even the fragrance 
of onr cigars conld render us insensible to the still 
stronger fumes of burning peat, with which the morning 
breeiios were laden. Onr road Jay through a wearisome 
tract of country—a mixture of lx>g and half-cultivated 
fields, with certainly little enough about it to remind us 
of the “ Emerald Isle.” Low, dilapidated stone walls 
were the “ hedgerows” on each side of us; the only 
landmarks laiing here and there a miserable nest of 
cabins, out of which a whole army of little children 
rushed to stare at the “sodgers” as we passed. On 
apjiroaching Ballyshanaghee the aspect of the country 

improved ; close to it was the domain of Lord-; the 

white mansion, plantations, and gardens belonging to 
which were a great relief to onr eyes after the dreary I 
wastes over which we had marched. Wo soon reached j 
tlie village, and, prettily situated though it was, a more;; 
uncomfortable placo could scarcely be imagined. It ' 
seemed as if we had brought away all the wretched; 
dwellings which we saw on onr route to deposit in this; 
favoured spot, for it was a mens collection of cabins, with| 
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them. One 
It stood next 

j the street, and government had added several large mans 
; at the back for the men, besides securing an adjoining 
| piece of land as a drill-ground—dignified with the name 
| of the “barrack square.” The whole building was in a 
I sorry, not to say most dirty state ; and our men soon set 
! to work with brooms, mops, whitewash, and paint to 
: maintain their character of Mongiug to as clcnnly a 
regiment as can be found in the. service. Some idea may 
be formed of the nature of this scouring from a remark 
made by one of the crowd whom sncli unusual pro¬ 
ceedings had attracted round onr door—“ Why, Harney,” 
said one to his companion, “ what nate sodgers we’ve got 
now; it’ll lie pipeelayiug the place they’ll Ik*, doing next.” 

Onr own first manoeuvre, however, was to inspect the 
“officers’ quarters.” These occupied the front of the 
first floor, and were kept distinct from the men’s barracks 
by having a separate staircase. They were “capital,” to 
use the military twin applied to anything larger than those 
light closets of about ten feet square, into which unlucky 
subalterns have sometimes to stow away themselves and 
their appurtenances on detachment. But we had each a 
good-sized room enough; and there was a fourth for our 
state ajairtmeiit—a long white-washed lmra of a place, our 
mess aud rceoptiou-room in one. It would have amused 
jieople, not versed in military “make-shifts,” to have 
witnessed onr contrivances for rendering tins room com¬ 
fortable. We covered the floor with Anstoy’s and Blair’s 
carpets, which luckily liapjamed to match in colour, if not 
in pattern. My crimson curtains adorned the windows, 
and we concealed tins.walls with as many prints, draw¬ 
ings, aud maps, as we could muster. On the lmrrack- 
chairs—which always seem to me as if made of petrified 
wood—we put covers and cushions ; and in the same, way 
we converted an iron bedstead into a tolerable sofa. We 
j could each of us boast, our own cozy portable ebair, there¬ 
fore we did very well altogether for lounging material. 
But the chefiltmvre among all our expedients for transform¬ 
ing an unsightly object into the “ useful and ornamental,” 
was by filling a blocked-np window with books on shelves, 
which, added to plenty of news]»apers and ]ieriodieals 
scattered on the tables, gave our room quite a literary ap¬ 
pearance. Having thus set our apartments in order, we 
proceeded to arrange onr household. My servant, an 
Englishman, was installed as the chef de cuisine. Ansley’s 
Scotch follow received the, appointment of butler and 
storekeeper; wliilu Blair’s rogue of an Irishman undertook 
tQ forage for ns, which he did cm amore. Wonderful, 
indeed, must have been the effeet of his blarney on his 
fellow-countrymen, the shopkeepers of the place, and on 
the women who brought in supplies for the barracks. 
According to his own assertions, he bought everything 
from everybody at half the price that any one ever did 
before; although I cannot say this appeared to cause any 
diminution in onr expenses. On the whole, I fear that 
our housekeeping would havo horrified my iady-motlicr; 
it was so careless and void of method. Onr cooking would 
no less 1 xve shocked the great Soyer: allieit we had pro¬ 
vided ourselves with a long array of his numerous sauces, 
and also with his “ book,” to guide us in any culinary 
process more tlifficnlt than clnqis, steaks, or fowls and 
bacon. The lost is a staple dish on detachment. It was 
quite laughable at first, whenever we found ourselves at 
a loss tor a dinner, to hear from my servant the eternal 
suggestion, “ Hupjxmc you have a fowl and slice of boron, 
sir;” but afterwards we beenme so tired of this toujours 


jmukts , that we demolished eggs at breakfast with a j 
species of satisfaction in thinking that we checked 
thereby the increase of chickens. Our visitors, neither 
many uor varied, were soon enumerated. The rector of 
the parish, an elderly widower, whose family had all 
married and left him; the Catholie clergyman, a clever 
and amiable man, lmt so reserved that, we saw little of 
him, except when pursuing his duties among the men ; 

and Lord-’s ugent, made the siun total. The latter | 

came to give us the welcome lilierty of shooting and fish- ;j 
ing over fho extensive domain, of which he had entire \ \ 
charge (hiring the constant ahwncc ol' its possessor. One j 
other visitor 1 ought to name, although he did not favour ; 
us with his company a second time. This was the pro- j 
prietor ol' an estate in the neighbourhood, recently pur- 1 
chased with part of a largo fortune acquired in trade, j; 
His visit was to me personally, as commanding the troops. : ! 
He came to inform me that three, of my men laid (res- j! 
passsed on his property, where they had actually final at q 
some wood pigeous. “As a magistrate.” he said, lie 
felt hound to notice such lawless proceedings, and, “as a 
magistrate,” lie directed my attention to the matter.wInch, ' 
“ as a magistrate,” he mnst take in hand himself, unless . 
I put the necessary restraint on my men to check further 
nets of trespass. Equally disliking the style of his ad¬ 
dress, and the “ magistrate's” fussy manner, I cut the 
business short by replying that i should inquire into it. 
This I did the next day, and finding, as 1 anticipated, 
that it was a mere ease of “ miiiintainiicrf molehill." 1 1 
neither returned the magisterial visit, nor heard am thing 
more of the affair. 

’Jlie monotony of onr existence was, however, inter¬ 
rupted soon after we arrived at Ballyshmiaghee, b\ an 
unforeseen event. One of the comity members died, and 
a severe struggle ensued between tile rival candidates 
to replace .him. One came forward as a “t’onsena- ■ 
five,” the, other as a “ Liberaland the conflicting 
interests were so nicely balanced in that part of the | 
country, that every method of excitation was einphn ed to 
turn the scale. All the country round was in an uproar; 
and on the evening preceding the day of election, 1 was 
requested to hold my men in readiness to turn out,: 
as some voters would probably pass through Bally- , 
sliamighee, during the uiglit, whose progress to the 
scene of contest, it. was asserted, would lie foreililv ■ 
opposed. It was not till early morning, however, that, 
the train of cars conveying the voters, entered the village 
and stopped before “the hotel.” No sooner did the voters ; 
alight than they were surrounded by a formidable crowd 
of country people, who had been on the watch for them 
all night; and, after some scuffling, instead of refreshing'; 
themselves at the “ Killablarney Arms,” they were | 
obliged to take refuge in the Court-house. Every moment! j 
the crowd increased. Magistrates hurried to and fro in a j 
state of perturbation, witli our fussy friend most con-! 
spicuous among them; and at length, I was entreated to; 
try what effect the presonce of the soldiers would have in 
quelling the rising tumult. The appearauee of my men 
on the scene seemed to have anything but the desired 
effect, and matters begun to wear it serious aspect. Many 
of the crowd were anued with sticks, which a fow were 
even hold enough to flourish at us with looks of defiance. 

“ This is pleasant, Bishop,” said Anstey to me, while we 
stood waiting for some magistrate to mnstor courage to 
read the ltiot Act. “ We are in for a regular row, I 
fancy.” “No doubt of it, old fellow,” I replied, “hut 
stay a minute, I shall match them yet,” I added, as a 


a few better looking houses scattered among 
of these had been taken' for tho barracks. 






I! thought suddenly occurred lo me. Mv eye had vested for 
a lew minutes on a little, fussy bullet-headed man in black, 
who appeared very active, among the people in exciting 
them to attempt the capture of the voters. I directed a 
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i sergeant and two men' to watch an op|wrtunity to seize “ MMiko me not fur iny .•nuiplerioD— _„ 

I upon this energetic individual and quietly eseort him to iosum ow J' ,r J t m nnn* ( " ' , . 

| the barracks. Chance favoured my design. A slight T will be a soldier. rhc chmce of » ' 

i movement around the Court-house engaged the attention perhaps the circumstance of a others u. an Englishmans . 
! of the crowd in that direction, and without any one being jkHiny over which he has the slightest control, fl c j 
! aware of it, mv object was gained—the little man was in ™ ; d,un of Ins agency in many ol the concerns of life is ■ 

’ - . ..... xtrll.UW ll<> Will-tlO I'.flTl lTUUTV I 


USlimiU lino oni suuo uparuiirm, 1 rt'iiruBciiuii u» huh ■—;—. >-•' . . , . j 4 . 

the. serious consequences which would attend any violation books in favour of pastimes—in short, he may uo a 

of the peace by the excited populace, and assured him thousand things in which action is indcpemlent 

that 1 must proccctl against him, ns their ringleader, or interest. J>ut the selectioni of a p > - . O 


according to martial law, if Hat iliot Act were, once read, be’ s to live, and through which he is to lcacha social. 
and they iiersisted in setting us at defiance. At the same elevation and occupy a space in the wor s g , , 

time, I expressed mv reluctance lo undertake extreme Ike result, in nineteen eases out of twenty, of fortuitous I 
measures, and begged him to use his ix.werful influei.ee circumstance. To■ desire is one thing, and to accomplish, 
with the crowd to induce them to disperse—garnishing <but desire is quite another. wi e / ' 

my rhetoric, as may 1 >c supposed, with expressions coni- involves the command of the necessary in i _ g| 

iilimentarv lo himself and the general character of the 
peasantry in that particular district, i learned afterwards I incidental to an admission io me ~j| 

that m\ 'small friend had no real taste for scenes of vio- subsisting until attormes smile upn you, and of « eating 


involves the command of tlio necessary means of obtaining j 
a classical and legal education, oi paying the fees, 


iilimentarv lo hiuisoll and the general enariictcr oi me _.’ - * - r . ..! 

peasantry in that particular district. J learned nftenvards incidental to an admission to the Inns « » 

that mv small friend had no real taste for scenes of vio- subsisting until attormes smile upn ymq and of cutting 
lenee, "nor any desire to become a martyr; but at the a connection without a descent to the ^ hugging, wmen 
time l must' confess that I was qpnsiderably proud denounced of the bar. “1 will be a uoaoi pie- 
of the impression which my tu'guineiits ap|K>m - ed to make supjioscsa similar pecuniary capacity to acqiuie &, 

in Mm him. With ;i half-comie.al Mdolnug glance at inv, and to exist until conneclnm gives op|»or um 3 P * 
llml said as plainly as words could, “ Indeed them, captain, and successful practices retmus the; wherewithal 
you’ve been t<«i much for me,” he promised to exert his up a decent position. A\ ho emits > m IMr 


xeueii mouiij; 1111111 runjn .... .j ..-. ......,,.1 

: collected in the street below us at this invitation, anil, met iqsai the threshold ol his hopes vvi i n. 1 M j 

'.opening a window, the little mail commenced his harangue, plea “1 Oio difficulty, hrst, of inning ic ineu 
lilt was verv short, and although delivered in their own purchasing a commission and equipment, ami Me()mli>,| 

I' Gaelic, I felt sure it must be a mixture of true. Hibernian of obtaining interest enough to get t io aspiran ‘ j 

i hmmmr and pathos, from the varied expressions on the placed lqmn the Horse (.<uaids ist, or remi.ni a. 

! upturned fiw.es beneath me. It operated like magic upon some East Imlia-dircc.tor who has cm etships to g ve,, 
' his hearers, rendering the reading of the Hint Act quite away V “ I "'ill l* " wither is agieea > i ^ lj 
i siqierfluous. 'Hie. crowd quietly disjiersed, ami in the. ear because it flatters the paternal vamy i “®® ! 

course of an hour the voters issued from their place of and spirit arc inherent m the favouri e spi i g, 

! refuge lo proceed oil their way without further molestn- there are comparatively tew governois vv > ; 

! tion. 1 retaineil Mr. O’lleilly, however, as a hostage for the they listen to the martial aspirations o wy looc , 

!' continuation of iieaccful conduct on the part of the jieople, settle in their own minds that the e. no 1 

j' to which he made no objection. In fact, lie soon liecnmc shall take his seal io their counting- louse, am 
i as welcome as he was willing to remain our guest instead of intrepidity to commercial speculat ions. , 

j prisoner; for be turned out to be a capital little fellow, A/// father was a merchant and undervyn cr. 

1' 1 * . . . 1 . I _ 1) it lu.iroii 111 tfilfO ltn HTTTIH 


end lieru. It was a strange commencement ot a friend- ter. xne jamey oi w v, . 

I: ship, but such was the result of the day’s adventure, of Xapoleon Buonaparte, had so multiplied the nsfoi oi 

j The merry little Bchoolmonter, lor such he proved to be, traders and insurers, that commerce hat ^ 

| often visited us afterwards. Ho was a good shot mid an Uasaril, and merchants and underwriters hai ( l ’ ,, 

.'excellent fisherman; he. knew every place where there graded to the rank ot common gamblers. . 

ii was a v.liaiice of a mountain hare or a prospect of a dish policies” as they were called iiistruinen * ^: 

i of trout; nud his enlivening society and inexhaustible high and honourable spirit of the Bn wi My ■ 

store of native wit enablefl us to pass many a pleasant at one time, have revolted had become " 

: hour on detachment at Ballyshanagl ee. everyday transactions, and he had the fairest eJmnce o .i 

j__1_ Z _success who had the F otbundest knowledge of the elements ., 

| Mkdicat, Iiia’ oalmen i) ation.— A physieiun ot twrnt) ynirn']»mc - of the gallic. As racing Utt?U Stuko their money Uj)OU , 
; tin*,in n-jily to a cornu>lwndent of a Sm York jinjirr. htates. “that l 10Vgcs with whose lK'digKM*, IWWlTrt ttlKl juckey-guiurtiice., 
t Khiinrer bathH may tje rontiiined through the winter, but the patient , , , t l u . m *;.lves acquainted SO did the | 

I Hlionlil Ktand on Ins head; in that way they are very beneficial. 1111 ' c uimui l _ l | 
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“ gamblers ” of Lloyd’s Voffoe-lioiise base their betting— 
for il was nothing less tlum this—upon their intimacy with 
the strength of armies and navies, anil their acquaintance 
with the physical geography of the countries in which 
they might hapjieu to be engaged. Take an example or 
two of the terms of their policies:— 

“ Received from John Brown, the sum of one hundred 
guineas, to pay five pounds sterling per diem, from this 
dale until tho day when the retreating army, under Sir 
John Moore, embarks at Corunna.” 

“ Staked two humtred guineas to receive five'hundred, 
from Mr. Samuel Smith, if Lord Wellington comes to an 
action with Marshal Soult and defeats him.” 

“ Paid James Wilkinson two hundred guinens to 
receive ten guineas per diem until Lord Wellington 
enters Madrid.” 

To make these safe bills it was necessary that the 
underwriter should be thoroughly aware of the nature of 
the country through which the troops were marching, the 
positions and extent of the several forces, amt the 
intentions of the commando's. This involved a very 
close perusal of the newspapers and tho dispatches of the 
generals engaged; it likewise led to an extensive cor¬ 
respondence with consuls, agents, officers, and others, who 
were capable of giving information to tbe contracting 
parties. 

Now, my father—and this is my only excuse for 
trespassing ufion the reader with what, in most autobio¬ 
graphies, is an impertinent though a natural superfluity— 
was so much harassed and engaged that he had no time 
j to read the morning and evening papers. 1 was but a 
| boy, from nine to twelve years of age, but having had the 
advantage of very early instruction in modern languages. 

1 had acquired a facility of reading hard names, and 
• thought no more of such jaw-breakers as Znmalacareggy, 
!• TschernieliefF, Plivnnsfuslmski, and similar words of 
;|“twelve consonants a-pieee,” than of such primitives a* j 
ij «S and ha. To me, therefore, was committed the duty of 
[reading tho dispatches and private correspondence of all 
| the great duke’s lieutenants, os well its of tho duke him¬ 
self, together with all the “advices” translated from the 
St. l’ctersburgh journals. Henee 1 acquired an early 
intimacy with Die operations in the Peninsula ami in the. 
East and North of Europe. My young heart swelled and 
■ the tear moistened my eye as 1 penned tho details of the 
] battles and sieges, the marches and counter-marches, 
'I conducted by Hill, and Dalbonsie, and Bcrcsford. When 
1 the translated carmagnoles of Najioleon dwelt with exulta- 
| tion upon the dashing assaults of the bean sahreur, Murat, 
;I thought how much more fine and effective were the 
1 charges of our own Fagots, Vivians, and Stewarts, though 
the story of their gallantry was told in simpler terms. 
When 1 read of the stern advance of the columns of Ney, 
the strategy of Soult, the reckless cruelty of Davoust and 
Masscua, I tinned with a glow of honest enthusiasm to 
j the simple details of the steady movements of the brigades 
j of Cole, and Maitland, and Byug, and the humanities and 
!, justice everywhere prescribed by the injunctions of the 
i great chief who led our armies through the whole cam- 
ijpnign. Of coarse 1 became familiar with the name of 
;: every general in the field, and with those of men of lesser 
| note then, but who afterwards became soldiers of renown i 
| and 1 had my favourites, without knowing the individuals 
j even by sight. A name sometimes took my fancy, and 
1 the farther it was removed from a French uame the more 
j i loved the wearer. Thus Pack and Picton, Leith, 

| Graham, and Hope, enjoyed far more of my consideration 


than Vnndelenr and Dalbiae—brave though they were. 
As for Marshal Macdonald of the French army, 1 hated 
him, because 1 thought lie matt be a traitor. No man 
with that honourable Scotch name ought to have liecn in 
arms against Great Britain. Then 1 had my jict regi¬ 
ments:—the 1-1 tli bight Dragoons, the Hussars, the Slots 
Greys, the Gorman Legion, the 5th, 28th, 50th, 52nd, 
•12ml, 43rd, and tho ltifle Brigade, were all great 
favourites. 1 deemed that, in their hands, the Tirailleurs , 
the Cluismirs-a-cheoal, nay tho Garde Elite and the 
(hath Imjkrinle were nought—mere hravoes who simply 
came into the fluid to lie shot at; and though the Cuiras¬ 
siers appeared, from their cowardly breast-plates (as 1 
then thought, thorn) to be tough customers, 1 never seemed 
to feel that they were anything to be feared by a British 
infantry-square or heavy dragoons, well skilled in the use 
of tho broadsword. 

Whatever impressions I received from the dispatches 
were confirmed and strengthened by tho general orders ol 
the late Duke of York. His Royal Highness was no niggard j 
of commendations. The cold and measured approbation 
of Wellington was expanded and lighted up by the grate- j 
ful tributes of the (’omuiandcr-iu-chief. Discarding tin | 
tedmiealities of tho Peninsular general, the generous head | 
of the Horse Guards gracefully dwelt ujkiii the chivalry j 
of the army, and lent in tho glowing language of his j 
orders a poetry' aud romance to the operations which, to i 
the actors, were *’ery stern mattors-ol'-fact. All this ■ 
nurtured in mo a passion for the army. Then, oun 
victories abroad were distinguished by illuminations at ( 
home; gas lnul not yet come with its clear and over- j 
powering brilliancy to “ pale tin; ineffectual fires ” of \ 
respectable dips, and eclipse the glimmer of the wick, 
swimming in the little ]m>o 1 of train oil which half-filled! 
the rndelv-cul glass variegated lamps, in every vilely-; 
daulied trniisi>areuey—- in every' crown and star, <1. IS. and j 
W., formed by the coloured lights—in every window-pane j 
occupied by a tallow sentry ill the shape of a “ long nine” i 
—iny youthful eyes beheld the homage of an admiring 
country, and a back-lame loyalty to the deeds of British 
warriors. \Vns it not them natural that ns each half- 
year brought me nearer to the close of my academical 
career, ] should exclaim in my heart, and ring in my 
father’s car, “I will be a soldier 1” The man who 
sang— 

“ When I was an infant gossips would say. 

I'd, when older, 

Ik' a soldier, 

Hal tie* and toys I’d throw them away. 

Unless a gun or a sabre," 

was an object of contempt in my eyes. He seemed to me 
to take much too narrow a view of tbe obligations of the 
soldier, lie thought only of the glitter of parade, the 
band, tile tinsel, the paraphernalia, for ho went on— 

“ When a younker up I grew, 

Haw one day a grand review, 

Colours flying, 

Sot me dying. 

To embark in a life ao new.” 

—whereas mg thoughts ran ujam the ditty and honour and 
glory of thoroughly lieating the French, whom I regarded 
as the natural enemies not merely of Groat Britain,' but of 
all the goodness and greatness of which she, was at once 
tho type and the ilejioaitory. 1 had no absolute liatred of 
Buonaparte. Mr. Tugg's caricatures of the “Corsican 
Monster," ami the “ Twelfth Night” and “ magic lanthorn” 
exaggerations of Napoleon's poltroonery, appeared mean, 
little, aud vulgar hi my eyes. Far different was the effect 
upon my mind of ballads and pictnrus which seemed to 
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f depict the* rcitI incidents of war. I novel* ahull forget, 
i one hot summer's (lav. while seated at the parlour-w imlow 

■ at Uighgatc, hearing the low, unmusical voice, of a hnlf- 

]'starved female ballad-vender describe the battle of 
j, Vittorio:— 

! r “ ('(mu’ llrituiv. wi tml<I join in chorus with me, 

: Ami MU;; of this gluriimi), this (;r«il virtiin, 

j Our hr.uc llrili-li troii]!* nimlu the Pn'iirh ti’Ilows run, 

f.isl on liv tlw hold Mnrkis of Vi-llintiin." 

j! 1 laid hv my book—it was, 1 rememher, Falconer's 
j[ “ Shipwreck"—and listened devoutly to the whole detail 
i'of the action. The capture of 120 pieres of cannon and 
1 the earriuge of King; .loseplt struck me as a. eombiimtion 

■ of the sublime tmd the, ridiculous. A carriage in a field 
’lot' battle ! Would our “ Vcllintiiii" have indulged in 
| sueh n syharitical luxury ? The very thought whs an 
||outrage upon the general’s soldiership. No: lie would 
! bestride a Jliieejilutlus, and, jikr him, I ttsi would lie 
; miumted on a war-horse. “ ] mniltl Is- n soldier.” 

■ “ I'lioiiiiiic iwnfiiw. Dim tlis/K/xr." My father died 
i; before W uterliKi closed the career of the mighty scourge 
ji <if France .eul the Peninsula. The “gambling policies” 
Hand a long illness, certain heavy casualties at sea and 

(lie defalcations of a man who was largely in his debt. 

1 hud liuil their effects upon my father’s fortune. lie died 
H poor, leaving my mother with four children; and the 

■ lii*II which tolled at my sire’s funeral rang the knoll of 

■ im liMig-elierished hope--. There was no longer a “com- 
ini-iinu"’in the prmpeel. The friends who had fed at 
tlii- dear old governor’s hoard soon forgot their way to 

, m\ mother’s door, and she— -noble, high-spirited, ycl 

■ i kiiul-lif .tried creature as she was--would not descend to 
. woo them by letter to tin* allegiance they owed the 

niciii in of their benefactor. *■ No longer pi|K‘, no longer 
,, d.nnv,” w.t- the pruetieul motto of the time-serving, luli- 
liiiiitinu crowd, for wlioin a knife and fork was always 
laid in the ■•gouil old times." 

!. i-t, i, ■ I supposed, to the army, and compelled by the 
fore" of dome‘tie pre-sltre to embrace the first i liuliee of 
existente which presented itself 1 became successively 
, < lerk to a wine, merchant — "lurk to a (’ainnliuti trader— 
fieri, to a hanker—clerk to a custom-house agent. To 
nine of these was I \nliial>lc, for my heart was not in 
' their business; happily a succession of events beyond my 
ij control caused urn to quit, each situation before the beads 
j inf tile establishments became aware of the hopelessness 
jjof any attempts to quality me for the higher branches of 
l| duty. The wine-merchant made me a taster —and tasting 

I j made me ill. The very atmosphere of the docks is, to 
■ji this moment, a reminiscence of enforced Buffering. The 
IjOaimdian merchant ran through his means and his credit, 

I I and after figuring us u Pity light-horseman in tlm Thistle- 
i Wood and Preston troubles, figured in the (latctli. The. 
d banker sent me to deliver bills for acceptance and call for 
j! payment at, inatnritv. I lmd what was called the Rust 
1 1 walk, and diunmlly wasted my energies and vulgarised 
| my ideas in the tract of country lying between Bermondsey 
i in the south and the Hackney-road in the north. Interest 

J at head-quarters sum obtained my transfer to the West 
'[walk, mid here a new evil arose. Moving among the 
j, titled., the fashionable, and the great, l already thought 
j| myself of them. I obtained credit, for superior e.lothos, 
land cut u surprising figure in Tall Mall when business 
I led me in that direction. Tim sight of tjio (1 cards who 
j had distinguished themselves at Waterloo brought back 
j all my old feelings. More than once I met the l»uke of 
j Vork, who returned my salutations. Twice 1 saw the 
j great Wellington, ami lie too placed two tiugers perpen¬ 


dicularly against the rim of his Jilt as 1 Hurriedly took 
olf my castor to signify my admiration of his generalship 
and my approbation of his services. “ / inmltl /«’ a 
sohlier .” 

The din of war lqmii tiie Peninsula and the Omitiiumt 
had long been hushed. In tlreece and Turkey, and 
South America, there were said to he openings for adven¬ 
turous youth, but it did not seem to me* that those war.- 
concerned us. I had no partiality for the Irish Brigades 
and the Scottish (S nurds we read of in foreign history. 1 
hated Lcs Suisse* of lsmis XVI. It wits not soldiering 
per sc. 1 cared so much about as soldiering lor the. good 
of my own dear country. Patriotism and military aspi¬ 
rations went hand-in-liand in my heart of hearts.” If 
I could fight for England against anyone and anywhere, 

I was content to go. Every day made me less of a banker's 
clerk nud wore of an embryo centurion. Anti I soon 
left the calling, but without taking up with the profession. 
Thu West-end tailor, who lived in Bond-street, persecuted 
me for the price of the coat and trousers with which I 
was worthily taking my place among the ambulatory 
aristocracy. He. lmd given me credit because 1 had gone 
out of iny way to “call again” one day whou he had 
fiirgottc.ii to lie prepared for a bill, fie did not mean, 
however, that T should remain for ever on liis lwoks. 
Mine, was not one of those names which tailors desire 
should adorn their ledgers in jierpetiiity. lie leased me 
for a settlement. True, I was a minor, hut my minority 
did not simply involve immunity from liability; it carried 
with it a profound ignorance of the law, and out of that 
very ignorance grew direful apprehensions of sadden 
arrest- on vtesur process mid an eternal incarceration. 
The only immediate prospect, of escape lay in abandoning 
(lie dear “ A Vest ” walk. I throw up mv situation at the 
banker's, and persuaded a friend in Tlmmes-street to take 
me us bis clerk. This friend was a custom-house agent— 
a sort of per.-mi whose business it is to carry goods through 
the formalities of shipment anil ileluiik.ition. flail my 
d,n- were passed amidst tin* roar and bustle ol the 
(’listom-hoiise, and my mind wu- occupied with cockets 
ami dockets, passes and permits, and all the cant and 
technicality with which official formula' are surrounded. 
This did not suit my genius at all. Yet 1 might have 
continued iu the mercantile line from that day to this, 
and perhaps have, riseu to the dignity of full custom-house, 
agent, with a small counting-house iu Tower-street and 
a dwelling in Finshnrv-sqmirc, lmd not accident, com¬ 
pletely changed the current of my fortunes. “ 1 was io 
IIK A SOI.lllMt!” 

I lingered one day on the wharf at Billingsgate, along¬ 
side of which lay a multitude of hoys, smacks, packets, 
colliers, and similar small craft—the chief carrying-trade 
of the rivor and the roast ere steamers boiled and bubbled 
ujKoi tiie surface of the Biitish waters. It was my 
business to see to the safe embark at ion in a tiravesend 
boat of sundry packages intended for a (loneral 

,M -. going to the East Indies "'ho had engaged a 

passage in a ship then lying at Orav esend. At that time 
the paper- teemed, at intervals, with accounts of the 
operations of the Marquis of Hastings. Sir Thomas llislop, 
Sir Tlteophilus Fritz,lev, and others, who were engaged iu 
putting down the remaining branches ol the Mahrattu 
confederacy and the hordes of I’imlairies who disturbed 
tho public [mmco. in India. The great distance, however, 
of the scene of action deprived the engagements of which 
wo read of much ol' their interest. Tho minds of English- j 
men had been so ulworbed hv the victories of the IVniusula j 
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of Europe ami tlu* erojining achievement in Belgium, 
that. they liml scarcely room to enter upon u consideration 
of what seemed so little to affect them. Moreover, the 
Indian foe appeared eontera]»tiblo—haudftils of hnglish- 
meu scared thousands of Mahratta*. No wonder, there¬ 
fore, that iny desires for military distinction had never, 
until then, panted Iudiu-ward. 

J went home pondering upon the destination of the 
General. The next day l was desired to take a letter 
with an acconnt to his dwelling hi Ilarlcy-street. 1 found 
him at home; he seemed to me rather an elder] v person 
to proceed on service, but 1 did not then know that, 
under a seniority system, men rarely attained high rank 
until they had fallen into the “seav and yellow leaf.” It 
was impertinent, I grant—it was unwarrantable under any 
circumstances, Imt I eonld not help it. After the General 
had handed me a cheque, 1 absolutely said to him,— 

“ Forgive me, sir, for my boldness, but might i ask 
you to take me with von ? I am dying to la- a soldier.” 

“An officer, I suppose you mean?” answered the 
General. 

“ Yes, sir, I would go as a volunteer if I thought 1 
should get a commission.” 

“ Ah, those tilings are not done now-a-davs. Von 
seem a fine youth ”—mind, reader, 1 don’t say I was; 
the words were the General’s—“ and if vou like to try 
your fortune in tlic East I (hire say one of inv friends in 
the Direction will give yon a cadetship.” 

I thanked hint heartily. Hu bade me stay while he 
wrote a note to a Mr. Money Wigram or Wignim Money 
(I forget which), which lie desired 1 would deliver in 
person. 

It was many a long and weary day liefore 1 could obtain 
access to the Eastern magnate. Pertinacity alone pro¬ 
cured me, the desired interview. And many a long ami 
wcpirv day—so at least they seemed to me—elapsed 
before 1 whs in possession of any practical result of my 
petitions. Cadetships were getting scarce because they 
were getting prised. At length, returning home one 
evening, after having been for hours among custom¬ 
house clerks, tide-waiters, landing-waiters, brokers, 
agents, and all sorts of active, busy, intelligent bees, mv 
mother put iuto my hands a letter with a seal of the cir¬ 
cumference of a warming-pan. The packet hud arrived 
in the morning, and as I hud said nothing whatever to 
my excellent parent of the expectations 1 cherished, she 
was naturally very curious to he made acquainted with 
the contents. Some mothers would have considered them¬ 
selves jnstified in ojiening a letter addressed to a son of 
my then years, eighteen; but the high-minded woman 
who gave me birth disdained to violate the ronfidences of 
her child. She knew iiow jsiwerful was the influence of 
example, and she did me the hononr to suppose that if 
there was anything in the corres}»ndenec 1 had ojsmcd 
of interest to her, I should infallibly have made her ac¬ 
quainted therewith. The truth was, I knew that it would 
give her nmcli pain to contemplate parting witli me, and 
I was determined to spare her a degree of misciy which 
would have been altogether snjKirfluous had not my vi-ws 
been realised. The letter was from au East India director, 
long since deceased, and it stated that, at the request of 
his friend Wigram-cnm-Money, he had great pleasure 
in giving mo a Bombay cadetship. 

Concealment,was no longer necessary, even had it been 
(•Voidable, J put the letter into my mother’s hands with- 
ont uttering i word. The tear stood in her eve us she 
lookewfep at me. 


“What does this menu, Frederick r” said she, in the 1 
kindest tone of voice. , 

I told her. Of my early desires and long-cherished'■ 
aulici[)fttions she was aware. 1 had hoard her say that, 
seeing tlm bent of my inclinations, it had been her wish 
to see me a soldier, ami I believed now that chance, jj 
bad placed me near the realisation of my wishes, j; 
she would lie happy. The pair woman did not know j 
until that, hour what misp'iikahlc wretchedness would 
attend a separation from all she liest loved on earth. But! 
my interests were (and continne to this hour) paramount 
considerations, ami sho yielded after a struggle witli her,, 
own heart. 

I do not think boys love their mothers half ns much ns.. 
they ought. And 1 lielievo this is less because of the ] 
selfishness and insensibility of our sex than of our ]] 
ignorance of, and inenpubiUty of comprehending, all that'; 
lias been endured for our sakes from first to last, llappy j' 
is lie who is spared to learn the true extent of the after- ] 
lions, the sufteriugs, the sacrifices, to 1st placed to a'! 
mother’s credit, and to lie able to attest his sense of her 
devoteduess by smoothing her dow nward path in the 1 
evening of life! 

The cadetship gained was mu* great point. There 1 
was now auother to be surmounted, of so formidable a '• 
character that failure in the last would render the first ' 
of no eurthly avail. There was a passage to India to lie.' 
procured, and, worse still, au expensive outfit for the • 
voyage, and tlu* commencement of my career. Nor was 
this all. Letters of recommendation were to Is' obtained, 
for who eonld go u stranger to a strange country minus- 
taiiied and cheered bv the credentials which guaranteed ! 
au immediate reception, and pined the way for a for¬ 
tunate career ? 

Of all the relatives who go to make up the*sum total ; 
of one’s family commend me to maiden aunts—aunts who]; 
Jove their brothers and sisters intensely, and carry their;] 
affections even to the third mid fourth generations of ; 
them that tease them. Outliving women’s passion lbr" 
dress, abandoning all prosjiect of finding some fellow;! 
worthy to share their little jiossessions, they restrict 
themselves to the sinullcst pinion of their annuity essen¬ 
tial to a decent existence, and joy to distribute the 
superfluity among tin* offspring of the favourite brother 1 
or sister ou whom fortune may not have smiled so 1 
benignnully. ] 

It was to a maiden mint of this calibre that was con- 1 
signed the task of iinrut elling the kuol of my destiny. 

As soon as she heard of the realization of pnrt of my !] 
early hopes she set her heart to work to determine how; ] 
she could best contribute to complete the good work the 1 ] 
old General had begun. And to do her justice she dis- !] 
played an admirable acquaintance with the subject of 
equipment. The prescience of the aunt entered into 
partnership witli the calculations of the outfitter, and the 1 
produce was—one canteen, one sea cot, washhomi-staml! 
ami appurtenances, cloth tor a scarlet, coat, two bullock : j 
trunks tilled, with cotton clothes, and a well-lsiund Bible. 
There wasim sword; neither wus there a double-barrelled 1 
fowling-piece, which all the world knows a subaltern] 
carries off (hit//. My annt never could abide your' 

“ donbie-barreHed swords and ent-and-thrnst pistols”—! 
there was something bloody-minded about them; she held 
them to be as mischievous to the possessor as to the! 
possessor's -enemy. So, in lieu of those missiles, up came 
a fifty-pouud note. 1 shall never forget that dear aunt, j 
She was A l in the catalogue of perfect trumps. j 




' I Now came the difficulty of the letter of recommenda¬ 
tion. Wlm did I know in any way connected with 
"people of consequence in the tar .East? Who was there 
; within the entire circle of my acquaintance whose vouches' 

:: for my worthiness to “flit at good men’s feasts” would 
secure me a night’s lodging in Bombay ? And after all 
j was that the kind of document which was to insure my 
advmieeinunt iu life? 

I proceeded to the Must India House, in conformity 
. with rule, to undergo certain preliminaries, to produce 
certain vouchers of hirtli and physical sufficiency, and to 
. enter into certain solemn engagements. There I was 
i advised to iierfect myself a- soon as tnight bo in the 
native languages ; it was agreeable to the directors, said 
my volunteer counsel, a deformed clerk (for “directors” 

1 found 1 was to read “ItookseUers”), that i should pro¬ 
vide myself with certain ponderous Uiudostance diction- 1 
aries, voealmliirics, gmuumu's, and gazetteers. I itowed a 
graewns ackiwwiedgitteut of the advice and infunnation 
without couauittiBg myself to «»y |x>sitive promise tjo 
attend to the me or heuelit by the other, uad thou took 
my leave. Ihausliiug the jiortieo of the great house 1 
linind that it had began to vain heavily; oumHiuses were 
not in those days, and stage owadtes only started from 
|iartieular localities. 1 was dose prisoner to the hail— 
rain Usind. As 1 looked up to aaaartaiu whether the 
clouds up]toured sufficiently swrrbarged with moMtsm to| 
destrov all kipe of a speoiy aMation of the ‘“pitiless 1 
IH'lting," an individual acowted me of whom 1 had until 
then taken hut lit lie irate. He wore a vast cocked hat, 
and a scarlet robe, a white cravat, and buckled shoes, 
lie wu- a cross between a city marshal awd a pusrittli 
k-udle, with less of the ]>om]v>sitv of-either. Talking ut 
me and to himself, he vouchsafed an observation licit it 
‘■it ally was a-raiuitig like any lliiiuf. Talk of cats* awl 
dogs ! In- didn't believe, tbr his part, that anything under 
adonkiy was a • wishing’the c.irth.” What observation 
, 1 made in reply J do not profess to recollect. All I do 
remember is that we fell into conversation, in the course 
, of which it transpired that 1 was absolutely going to 
India (Of-ree-mimcnded. 'lbe circumstance seemi'd to 
strike him as almosi iinpreeedented, awl in the fulness 
of his licart he. absolutely undertook to get me. an 

, introduction. 

I'amagcs drove up to the portico, awl drove away 
, again during the interview. Elderly gentlemen of grave 
..aspect, remarkatile for an attachment to gaiters and frilled 
shirts, emerged from the seat of government and entered 
the carriages, or emerged lrom the vehicles mid entered 
, the great hon.se, awl to each awl all of these my friend 
, in the gold-bound hat awl the frogged robe nuulc a low 

■ reverence, receiving in return a condescending nod or a 

■ kind salutation. At length, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“Ilcre it is. Now lor it!” and us a tall benevolent 
looking wail, over whose head seventy winters had passed, 
entered the hall from the inner part of the building, ho 
went up to him and whisjiered. The. old gentleman ap- 
lieurcd intent on wlmt he said, then turned to look at me 

■ —" liispereil again, and, after a time, came up to me, awl 
1 asked my name, the presidency to which 1 was going. 

1 ami the line of service to which i was appointed. Satisfied 
bon th -se points he retreated to the inner part of tile hall. 

!i The port-e. for such was my decorated friend, now begged 
i me not to he in a hurry, he had made it “all right,” 

1 shouldn't go without a letter after all, aud similar 
encouraging phrases. 

| j That porter was a prophet. Tn less than a quarter of 


an hour the clderlv inqicrsonutiou of lienevolewe, thcjl 
hveiitv-fimrth fraction of the home government of British‘j 
India, returned, holding an unsealed letter iu his hand. . 
which he at once placed in mine. 

“ There, my lad,” said he, “I hope it will be of use to;; 
you ;” Mid without wuiting to receive my acknowledg- j 
incuts he trotted down the steps and was soon whirled | 
away in his bright yellow chariot. ' i 

Whether to read my letter, kiss the hand of the porter, j 
or rush home in ecstasy at the risk of a soaking, I did not i 
know. Whv should 1 not do all three ? 1 di<l. The '• 

purler was saluted after a manner which rather astonished j 
his feeble mind—the Idler was opened—1 reeled with 1 
the intoxication of -pride and liojie. It was addressed to the : 

Bonouj.'abi.ic MovK’ivmvAirr Ki.cmusTONi:, (iovKimou, 
of iioMDAT,” wwti signed “ Fulhirton Elphiimtoue ” (the 
governor's undk), «ad run thus — ! 

“TJriswill he presented by -Mr.-. cadet of infantry. ■ 

Shew him hospitality, awl put him forward iJ' he de- j 
serves it” ! 

[TohenKMittnunf.} i 


aiiUSTMAMJAY,* 1#54. J 

Tjik merry bells—the Chnatoja** Mb*—through IfopIfindVislc they ! 
Bound, 

And far mid wiilo tin* inline - In nr U»e jovottn tones around. | 

Jio rinte of woe is m their peal—of joy hmw* it tells— ! 

They siwtttd have- happy In-iris tJatf’haarHiwfc! chimin" Christmas j. 

Vila. ‘ [, 

£«& where* the gladsome aimakae that round Olirihtin.i^ hearths J 
•nimold play ? t 

AJu J Mature brings no eboertul -audio to dock her lace to-day, , 
CUaads awtulh* thickly round her head, ami final her tear-drops flim, i; 
Jtatd wailing tones are in her voice—tin- type of EqgiawTs woe. | J 

Alas! of all the thousands whom the bells arouse from sleep, ! 
Full mam' are the Henry eyes that n|ieii but to weep; i 

And hearts tliat iesigniitiim lmd luilt-hushed to calm repose. 

Mart at the chime, alive once more to all their weight of moo*. 

They may smile and seem Ibrlil-hearted, but hid from \ til gar sight. 
Lies |lie hjM‘ctral-liaunliier trouble, never nbwoiit day or night—- 
*• Do tlie\ jov or sorrow Kustw.ird ? or again the foe lnm* mil ? \ 

(,\Iy t lull! the doubt ih agony )— oh ! are they lining yel ? “ 

And a rumour or u wliis]K j r has a magic power of ill 
To make the, bloouiiuu cheel. grow pule. the tlirobbing Ucart suuid 
still. _ ... ; 

Tlieir verv life is worn nwav with constant sick’ninir dread: i 

SureJv their lut is scarce inure bluslthau those who muum the dead, j] 

Hells! hells! ye mntf riny merrily to those who ga/e around. 

Aud ■see that not one vacant plan hv tlieir blest hearths an* found: ; 
1 bn Height of woe tlicii ImMliivn ieel thev are not culled to -Uari 1 — 
Oh, little ,‘hould they mk liedde of worldly toil aud care! 

le liappv hearts! giu* (iod the ]iruise—to him your thanks are j 
dm— _ I 

Who ‘inidwt such grievous troubles hath so kindly dealt with you. ; 
Ih'joieo! rejoice! ye happy ones, while rfiw the (’liristiuas elmne<i, . 
To I'ou lhc» bring no suddeiung thoutrlits ol other Jiapjacr tinios. i 

i 

An 1 oli, not. iinmui'inhiTcd be vonr birtliren far and near— 

The soldier sJecpiinr on lib' .vm- —f be friends that love him here; 

For you and tor Old Kiipland »p* those, brave cmiis far awav-*- , j 
Tin'll keep llioic memory in yoor prayers this solemn Christ mas-day. ■ i 


Tin: Ilunurr Sipv. or 1 uiMua.—The TTmiltint/fnn f 'iouh pnbli^ln s j 
the tol low mg from a correspondent in St. Feterslmrirh : * u 1 " :,r 1** * j 

scarcely begun. There in im cham'o for any pouei, be it f, vei so groat, j j 
to compici liusftiu. Tin Kmperor is only pn puniig fer h:ii. Next i 
\ ear he will have in the field, readv fm iieliw hattb one mul a half, 
million of Holdicrs, well drilled. The jieoplc aic.iJI tor the war, and be i; 
Has no trouble iu gotliiig soldi i’I:', for it is with ilwin a rcllgiuUf* war.’ ,. 
fOnr Aiucncmi friend seems tofnget iliul no >*ne desires to Ctinijuer ■ I 
Soythia—lli'* wish is, that the (Mar *lmnld be bound to tlie peace, or.j 
iinytriwaind in hi» own ice, Jiko a muleiiu lor as ho is.J ,j 

iNU.KKrtTisa TO UisMV. —Me-si>. liolckow aud Vaughan, the ! I 
well-known iron-lbuuders ol Maid]. -Itrough, liu\o ivcoiveti onion. ■ 
from the government tbr«the supply of one-hundred tons of cannon¬ 
balls per week, the period of supply to extend over fitly-twn weeks. || 
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CHRISTMAS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The return of another Christman—that “ feast of glad¬ 
ness”—must always bring with it many emotions of joy 
os well as of sorrow ; of joy anil consolation liecauso it is 
the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth; of sorrow, also, 
because at that holy season we are led to associate with 
its attendant festivities those beloved friends,—some 
separated from ns by circumstances, and others now 
passed away for ever, who were the companions of our 
youth, the partieijmtors of our joys and griefs, or the 
objects of our most tender solicitnde. 

It may be an old-fashioned idea of ours, but we confess 
to a partiality in favour of snowy weather at Christmas. 
It brings to mind a host of pleasant recollections. It 
recals the frolics and gambols of our youth when we 
built up mimic rustles of snow quite us imposing in our 
cyes as Sebastopol or Cronstodt arc now, and bombarded 
them with an intrepidity and energy equal to anything 
witnessed ou the shores of the Buxine. The memory of 
those days comes back upon us like the fragrance of 
forgotten flowers. . It is true the pleasures which gratified 
us then have ceased to charm. We can no longer delight 
in the fabrication of monster snow-balls or the storming 
of frozen castles, but we still feel a warm sympathy fifr 
those who do. We still love to look upon the polished 
surface of a frisson river or lake, and enjoy with intense 
satisfaction the accidents of which the inexperienced skater 
is tda sften the victim. We still love to witness the 
out-of-door amusements incidental to the season, although 


I we may not perhaps have sufficient of the elasticity of 
boyhood to join in them; but, above all, wo love to sue 
the bard ground covered with a deep coating of new crisp 
snow, to see the holly with its bundles of red berries, and 
the kiuristina with its bright green leaves peep out in 
rich relief to thu dreary and monotonous landscape of 
white, ami to see the warm glow of Christmas fires bur¬ 
nishing up pleasant rooms and gilding sunny faces. At 
such a time the heart, if it be uot made of very callous 
stutlj expands anil feds a thrill of pleasure. The man 
who cannot lie happy anil contented on (fiiristmas-day, 
with the shelter of a warm roof above him, and household 
ministrations to cheer him, deserves to be without either.; 
Such a man ought to be changed into an oyster, and j 
packed oft' to a friend in the country, with an intelligent | 
fellow-traveller in the shape of a cod’s-bead and shoulders 
to keep him company. The question of how it fares with 
our gallant countrymen in thu East is one which natu¬ 
rally occurs to everybody at the present moment. In the 
cottage of the peasant, the mansion of the ]ieer, and thu 
palace of the sovereign, the same thought involuntarily 
arises, and many are the fervent aspirations that another 
Christmas may sec them again among us to recount tlieir 
deeds of valour by the blazing hearth, and to tell long 
stories of the war which “ mu' own correspondent,” with 
all his energy and ciqiacity for description, has lieeu 
unable to recouut. Sufficient time has not vot elapsed 
for the. transmission of intelligence respecting the manner 
in which the allied armies passed the Christinos-day of 
1854. Perhaps they may have fought a great battle 
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upon tliut day, or perhaps the battle was won a day or 
two before, and the victors passed their Christinas in 
the capital of thu Crimea. It is, liowever, more probable 
that the soldiers of France and England bivouacked on the 
stormy promontories of the Euxiuc. But although ex¬ 
posed to the fury of the elements and to the assaults of | 
au unemy more inexorable far, their hearts are undis- j 
j mayed, and their determination is unchanged. It is | 
to be hoped that the seasonable supplies of food and 
! clothing forwarded from France aud England arrived 
in time to enable them to celebrate their Christmas 
with more of satisfaction than they expected. They 
are not the men to give way to any circumstances of 
temporary discouragement. If they find themselves de¬ 
prived of the comforts of home anil the society of those 
who hold “the place in their memory dearest,” they 
cannot forget that the stern necessities of war call upon 
the soldier to resign all such thoughts: the souse of duty 
j once uppermost in the mind of the soldier sustains liiin 
du all contingencies. He cannot forget that- it is iuci- j 
i dental to the profession to which lie belongs to bear' 
much, and under every phase of fortune to keep a manly 
heart within him. The thought of what he may be 
| suffering has no donbt cast a shadow upon many a happy 
j ftl home. Bnt the soldier encamped upon the ’ 
I heights of Sebastopol has, with all his perils aud priva- ’ 

| tions, one animating thought to qnickun his pulse, one 
exhilarating aspiration to cheer him. Ho has the anient 
desire to accomplish his mission. He has that inextin¬ 
guishable love of country and of glory which has made 


him the champion of freedom and the terror of the | 
oppressor wherever he. may be found. That spirit will 
sustain liim through every triul, and will, we firmly 
believe, contribute far more than all the machinery of: | 
war to the foundation of that solid and permanent peace, j; 
under the influence of which the. cause of tinman civilian- \ 
tion will lie promoted, and another war with England be!I 
imjjossible. i I 

THE PATRIOTIC FUND. j 

It Is with the utmost satisfaction we ore enabled to state, : 
on authority, that upwards of £320,000 has been paid, 
into the Bank of England on account of the Patriotic! 
Fund, and that contributions have been published in . 
country journals, amounting to £l 00,000. The. country . 
is thus nobly responding to the appeal of Her Majesty on 
behalf of the widows and orpliaus of her brave soldiers; 
and it is liojied that such a fund will be created ns wil. , ^ 
enable the Tloyal Commissioners to carry alleviation to i 
every bereaved wife aud child. ' > 

Fuencii Sympathy. —The citizens of Bordeaux, to 
testify their sympathy with the English soldiers as well 
their own countrymen fighting in the East, have contri-, 
buted a considerable sum, for the purpose of supplying j 
tobacco, pipes and cigars, to be distributed, without \ 
distinction, to both armies; and it is understood that this > 
kindly liberality will not be confined to Bordeaux, hut, 
be very general throughout Fruucc. i ! 
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I SIGNALS AT SEA. 

\ Es«f,\Nii i‘xjK>cts every mao >011 ilo liin duty" was the 
\ famous flag-signal made by Kelson at Trafalgar fifty 
years ago. Anil, Imt a few months since, “ Sharpen yonr 
i cutlasses” was the exciting telegraphic message hoisted 
! in the Baltic. How anon a steamer may enter the 
■ Bosphorus with the welcome signal flying that “ Sebastopol 
is taken.” it is not, perhaps, easy to prophesy; hut. ntcan- 
. while, we may here, for - the instruction of those of our 
readers who have never turned their attention to the sab- 
1 jeet, briefly desert! to how, hv the medintn of a few flags. 

; such orders or other messages are communicated front 
ship to ship at aea. The process is easy enough, although 
a landsman is often sadly puzzled to uuderstaiid it. 

Tint flags an* first selected to represent the cypher. 0, 

1 ■ and the figures from 1 to it. Thus: a red ting nitty 
i;rc|rresent No. 1 ; a white flag. No. 2: a tricolor (the 
French or Dutch flag, for instance). No, 3 ; a yellow and 

I blno flag quartered, No. 4 ; a white flag, with five dark 
jlsquares on it, No. it; a flag with.six horizontal stripes, 
,i No. ti; a red cross on n white field. No. 7 : a white cross 
: on n bine field, No. 8 ; a chequered flag, with nine blue 
j.nud yellow squares, like a cheis-lioard, No.!); and u. 

, cypher, (), may lie imliented by a yellow Hag, with a 

black ball marked in its centre. These flags should lie 
all square, and of the, same size. Two, three, or four of 
these flags, when combined, form a signal-/owiftcr. each of 

■ them indicating only a single figure of that nninlier. As, 
in aritluaStica} notation, we write and read than left to 

,!right, so in signals we read from tin* mast-luiad down 
. towards -the dwlt. Thus ; if we wanted to display the 
Dutnfhn' 123, ihe flag representing; 1 would appear nearest 
the mast-head; tliat representing 2 immediately below 
it; and that representing 3 lowest of all, or nearest 
,:tlie d-rk. But to indicate, lit the very same flags. 

tin* sigii.il-uimiljer .*>21, .*> would hr plaenl ii]i|M>niiost, 

! 2 in the middle, mid 1 the lowest. By reading off 
each Hag separately, the signal-number is obtained; 
that windier is then searched for in a printed 
book, or signal-code; and OjijKisite tlmt jiarticnlav iiuiii- 

■ tier in the code is found a word or weitl elite which is to 
, 1 m* written down as file word or sentence conveyed from 

I I one ship to another by the flag-signal. The arrangement 
of a signal-code is very simple. An alphabetical and 
numerical arrangement is generally preferred. The Koval 
Navy possesses its own code, which is. of course, a secret 
otic to the public; and the merchant service has a 

, code, Marrvat’s, which may Ik- openly Imiight and 
sold, anil anywhere used, having, as it. has, the sanction 
and patronage of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
'! rails. The .seventeen Rural Yacht Clubs have a general 
| code. Ackers’s, in addition to a few private codes confined 
! to particular chilis. And, in the olden time, tin* East 
! i India Company’s ships also rejoiced inn code of their 
■'own, compiled by Commander Lynn. Dlarryat’s code 
is at present, however, the one recommended “ to 
authority;” and, having this alone on Imard, wo ran nil 
communicate with mcn-oi-war, with merchantmen: and 
with yachts. No vessel, of any kind whatever, should 
■put to .sea without MarryatV signals. Other codes have 
..indeed, from time to time, liegu published bv Eardley 
'! Wilinof, Watson. Walker, Jennings. Eborull, and otte r 
; officers, and another rode is at present in preparation by 
1 Mr. Denqister, to which we cannot further refer. It is 
^enough to say that Marryat’s is now the greatest favmir- 
. i ite ami the best known; and we may add, that, everv 


French ntan-of-w'iir carries it. It has also been traits-j! 
latcd into French for the use of the French merchant j| 
service. In the formation of a code, certain sections I: 
become ■necessary—one will contain a list, of vessels; j j 
another a table of ports and lighthouses ; another n col- i 
lection of the orders and sea-phrases most frequently.; 
required. The longest section of all will generally be the 
vocabulary, which as a rule should, in a good code, ctm- ; . 
tain some nine thousand Bejwwttc words. As each section 
generally commences with No. 1 and may ruu on to about; 
5)000, it Incomes necessary to employ, in each and every , 
Aci-tiou but mic, what, is called a .“distinguishing pendant.” 
When a signal is hoisted, the jiendiinl merely indicates'! 
the section of the rode, and the numeral-flags the signal- j 
uumlier in that code. Exjtorieneod signal-tnicn prefer the. 
secnsioiial use of a few distinguishing pendants to the plan ; 
jf conimencing each seetioti—instead of with No. 1—with . 
a number immediately following that with which the pre¬ 
vious section ends. Three or four flags are quite nnoagli 
to hoist at one time on the signal-halliards—especially in 1 
a breeze—4mt without sufficient distinguishing penduuts, 
five numeral-flags must frequently be hoisted at mice, as 
iu Ar.kers’s code. 

We have already referred to Sir Charles Napier's 
signal of “Sharpen yaw cwtlmweh.” Each of these 
words would In* shown se p arately by the nimthcrs pr<- 
iixed to them in the vocabulary. But snob osrdm, as 
“ Prepare to anchor,” “Beef topsails.” and so on, would 
Is- found in the section denoted to sea-phrases •fiwqtitwlJy 1 
required, mid would reqmre only one flag-signal instead 
of three, it remains hat to he added, in this mere glance 
at. ftignals, that sixteen flags are quite enough for mendc 
intended for yachting or the merchant service, eW*o«gli : 
in the Koval Navv forty or, fifty flags are neeeaaary. 
This lends to very heavy expense. Hot even with twelve 
flags, or uiili sixteen, there mv several codes liv which, 
as well as Murryat n the whole of the present number of ' 
the P.vrmoTie Frvn JoritKAL could he conveyed hv 
flags than one ship to another, and at the di-tanee of 
several miles. So interesting indeed is the study of" 
signals, that it is stated Her Majesty (pieen Victoria 
ha.-, as conijK'tcat a knowledge ol' the science as any 
signal-officer of the British fleet. 


Loan Ovru.mi.i's I>i:semeri(iN or Tin: C!o\ inxui.vr or 
(>i;|..i.ci.—I m.o. however, most truthfully sum up, from nil tliat I 
lime M i n. nr read. or liearil among iiersoiis of different nations. sln- 
lime., .aid I'lineijiles. tlinl the present government. «f Orccic seems in 
tie utmiil the innst inefficient, rarriipt, anil, ill m i- nil, contemptible, 
with v hit h n nation was ever parsed. The constitution is an worked n, 
to Is-constantly and llugruntiy evaded ill 1 viulated; the liberty ol eli-e.lioii 
is i.h.uaeliilb mlViiieeii ; and where no overt briliery or intimidiiliim is 
cmplnrad—charges from which w-u Knglishm.iii tan, I fear, hv no 
means make mil mi exemption—the absence of I be voters, who vepard 
tin* whole provo-s as u mockery, is compensated by tiie elertorn I boxes 
bein'.* Jilled with rating papers by the gens-d’nnner 1 *—a height of 
impudence to wliieli we have not yet soared. Persons the most dis¬ 
credited !>\ their uluiraelers and antecedents are forced on the reluo- 
l:uvl voiist !|iieueii-s, mid even uetasiouaUy lulruneed to plait's of high 
trod and dignity, 'the absence ol legislative cheeks is nut atoned for 
by fin* vigour of the executive jn jirnmoting public iiiqirmemeuta. 
.\_ruultuiv stagnates; manufactures do not, exist; tin* eoimiiimiaa- 
liole, CM*.,j,t in the immediate, neighbourhood of tin* capital, where 
they nre good, are deplorable ; the provinces — mid lien* I pan hardly 
except. tin* neighbourhood of the capital—teem will, roWiers. The 
luny, for which the uptitudo of the people is ivmui kulile, consists of, 
one V-ssel; the puhlie debt is not paid ; mi nlTcr by n i ouijx'iuy of re 
s|»etnlile individuals to institute u steam imvi".-iti m, for wliieli the 
sens and shores of tircecc utter stieli innumerable facilities, was ile- 
ilun-d at the ]<enod of mv visit, because it was appn bended that it 
would tie n u pit In till,le to Austria. Bitter, indeed, i~ tile disappoint - 
nieiitoftlio.se i.'li.i fon.ied bright auguries Ibr the hititre career of re¬ 
generate timeee, mid made gonerouu snoritieos in her once august mid 
honoured v.ium*. fet the leeJmg so natural to them, so Ulthoult to 
avoid lor us all, should still stop lur short of de-p'lil*. 1 
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THE FAITH OF A SOLDIER. 
conclusion. 

| The approaching sound of numerous footsteps proclaimed 
! the return of the guerillas towards the house. 

! j Not a moment was to ho lost, and Stefano hastened to 
!! conceal his rival in a mined pavilion, the roof of which 
j : a as perceptible from the house. 

r This done, the young man became every moment more 
|; agitated as lie retraced his steps homeward: as he pon- 
jidcrcd over the extraordinary chain of cveuts that had 
!' revealed to him the secret of his cousin Manuela, and at 
!i the same time placed his more fortunate rival completely 
' within his power, a fearful contest between jealousy and 
generosity took place within him. He felt almost inclined 
to remain altogether passive, and leaving things to take 
j their chance, allow fate to decide the event. The idea of 
S : meet lag Manuela now that he knew tier to lie the destined 
! 1 bride of another liecainc insupportable. As he reluctantly 
1 1 returned to the house he met his father who was anxious 
: to learn wlmt was going on. A few words sufficed to 
• explain all, and to urge the necessity tor Stcfono’s 
\ instant’departure to join tin* army of the Pretender, 

1 saying, that in so doing lie would secure the safety of his 
I rival, as none then would susjioct his present retreat. 

| “ You are right!” faltered out the old man, unable to speak 

! as he placed his treasured weapons within his sou’s hands, 
[i “ Thanks, my father,” stud he iu grateful sadness, as 
j he c<piip]K>d himself for his journey and thru turned to 
I depart; and while, receiving a siletil embrace from the 
stricken old mutt, Manuela noiselessly entered the apart- 
j 1 meat, and remained a puzzled spectator of the sceue. 

“ Manuela! ” exclaimed they both iu a breath. 

|l “ What are you about to do, cousin ?” 
i “ Nothing, only going away—” 

' “ (ioing!” said she, grasping his arm ; “going! is it. 

really so, uncle ?” 

! “ Yes, my child, too trite.” 

“ And why should it nstonisli you, Manuela?” replied 
Stefano, in a hitler tone. “ Ought 1 not to go from hence, 
since i am unfortunate enough to love you, and now know 
11 you to belong to auother 

!> “ To another?” (“He then knows all,” thought she.) 

j : “ But why these arms—von are then going to the army ?” 
i i “ Yes, cousin ; for there it is easier to forget or to die," 
murmured he, but the whisper Wits caught by lsitli his 
1 anxious auditors, 
i “My sou!" 

The young girl, terrified and bewildered, hastily in¬ 
quired the cause of the noise that had lately taken place. 

“ Fear not, you have nothing to fear; all you wish for 
will soon be yours, and my absence will servo ns n crown 
to it. all.” 

“ Your nbsence! Oh! why should yon speak thus ?” 

“ Adieu, my cousin. May von he as happy as i am 
the reverse ! Aw remit-, my father! ” 

“ An renoir, my son ; and remember that there is con¬ 
solation while honour remains ! Aw revolt-! " 

“ And he. is goiug without one friendly or kind look. 
This is horrible! Impossible!” cried the young.girl 
witli sudden resolution. “ Stefano! ” said she, in trem¬ 
bling accents, “ Stefano! you shall not go thus.” 

“ What is she doing!" murmured the old man. 

“ Why would yon keep me ?” demanded Stefano, with 
astonishment. 

“ Stefano! you never could leave me so suddenly ?” 
said she, taking his hand. 


C3|j 

“ it must Ik* !” . 

“ 1 entreat.” * [ 

“ Leave me; 1 do not desire your pity.” 

“ Pity !—when I earnestly beg.” 

“ Adieu, Manuela!" i 

“No! stay at least one moment.” | 

“ Stay to see yott iu the arms of auother?—never!” ji 
“ Another 1 always another!” cried site, in accents of, 
despair, seeing him about to depart, and scarcely knowing 
what she said 

“ And if after all, Stefano!—if after all, it is yon that 
T have ever loved—you alone!" 

A thunderbolt would not more completely, hare as¬ 
tonished her hearers than did this unexpected and artless 
avowal. 

Beside himself with joy, Stefano songlit her side, to . 
express, ns lovers only eon, his happiness; the old man I 
looking on, and exclaiming, “ Pray Ileaven, that we wake 
not from this happy dream,” as her lover questioned her 
eagerly— i 

“ Ah! that wretched day, when you rejected my 
bouquet ?” * 

“ 1 did not reject it entirely,” replied she archly, . 
“indeed!” 1 broke off oue sprigmid, taking the , 
faded flower from her bosom, she blnshingly displaced ! 
it to her delighted consiu. “ I have kept it itere ever ! 
since your first avow al!” 

“Oh ! give it me! give it me!” cried Stefano, “and let 
my Jijis touch it since it has rested on your heart!” 

And saying so, he ]iassionalely kissed both the flower 
and the beloved little hand that contained it. 

In the meantime the noise of the gnerilias approached ; 
nearer aud nearer: they were searching the neighbouring ! 
houses. I 

The old man started in his chair and said, “ My son ! i 
tlie lieutenant I the lieutenant! ” 

“ The lieutenant! ” repeated the young man. 

“ Thy guest,” said the old man, sternly, “ thy guest j 
whom thon betrayest! ” > 

“ All! ” exclaimed Stefano, at once returning to him- j 
self. “ Manuela,” he added, earnestly, “ yon told me yon 1 
loved hut me, mid yet yon arc affianced to another.” 

“ Ilervilliers!” cried the yonng gir^ starting, “Hea¬ 
ven forgive me, 1 had fin-gotten him !” ! 

“ And if he were already come,” demanded an imposing ■ 
voice, and Pedro advanced at the same instant between : 
his son and niece. j, 

“ My fatlier! ” faltered Stefano. j 

“ Silence,” resumed the old man, sternly; “ love has j 
spoken too much here; it is time that duty made itself ! 
heard ! It the lieutenant were in this house, Manuela?” i 
“ Good heavens!” exclaimed the young girl. j 

“ If more faithful than you,” continued the. old man, i 
“ he claimed the promise yon made him at your father’s j 
death-bed ; if he has come here to do so at the peril of 
his life, 1 ask you iu my turn, Manuela, what you would 
reply to him?” 

Those words were pronounced in a tone so imposing 
that Mauuula seemed to hear the voice of her father, and 
again to see him standing before her. Trembling and sub¬ 
missive as a criminal before her judges, she. replied, turning 
her eyes from Stefano and fixing them on the old man— 

“ I would reply to the Lieutenant Ilervilliers that 1 
am his betrothed before heaven and man, and that J will 
never wed another while he lives to claim my hand I” 

“ Good!” replied Don Sargn, “come aud jiroparc to 
receive your affianced husband." 
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THE PATRIOTIC 


| “ You arc taking happiness from mo, father 1” criwl 

; StcfiUlO. » 

I “ I am restoring honour to thee, my son,” replied 
: Pedro. “ Watch over the lieutenant—tho guerillas are 
’at hand!” 

i The guerillas in fact were forming a circle round the 
ihouse, and carefully guarding the outlets. With a mind 
| wavering between conflicting emotions, Stefano again 
| possessed himself of the gun and pistols, and was rushing 
| out of tin* house, when he drew back on seeing the guerilla 
i captain, who motioned him by a gesture to remain where 
1 he was. 

| “Two sentinels before each door and window!” ex- 
!claimed the latter in a tone of command. “If our pri- 
;soner is hidden in the village he must be here, comrades. 
Search every spot narrowly, lie who first lays liantls 
upon the Frenchman will have the honour of shooting 
him, and be entitled besides to a reward of twenty dol¬ 
lars.” At the same time be advanced into tile room, and 
| Stefano tumid himself surrounded by a dozen men. 

| “Friend,” said the captain, marching straight up to him, 
■iwhile the soldiers divided to search the rooms, “what 
;! were you intending to do with these anus ? "Were they 
| destined to defend you personally, or to protect the Carlist 
!officer whom you have hidden here?” 
j “ No one is hidden in this house,” replied tho youug 
Spaniard firmly. “I have three brothers enrolled, and I 
| was taking these arms in order to ask jiermission to join 
! I your ranks.” 

| “Indeed !” replied the captain. Then, addressing tho 
; i guerillas, who had returned from searching the rooms, he 
I j demanded, “Well, who is on this side?” 
j ' “ No one,” they replied. 

■ “ Ami on the oilier ? ” said the captain. 

“A young girl and an old man,” was (he reply. 
“Bring hither the old man,” said the euptuin. “And 
' von, friend Stefano, will mount to the upjier story with 
, my lieutenant and tliesu three men ; you will open all the 
' doors which they tell you to ojieu, and you will do in 
j general what they command you.” 

!| Stefano ascended the staircase, followed by the, three 
j linen ; at the same instant l'edro entered the room. “My 
j. friends,” he said .calmly, “Iain surprised you eome to 

I trouble thus the repose of my liouse. My name alone 
! ought to assure you that 1 am us good a servant of .Spain 

■ ami of her Majesty as you can be.” 

i “That is all very good and capitally said, seiior,” re¬ 
adied the captain, “but let ws come to the point. Did not 
ia French volunteer of Don Carlos come to your house 

I I about two hours ago; and has not this officer been bidden 
| here by you, or by those belonging to yon?” 

“ You are mistaken,” replied the old man with dignity, 
i At this moment a pistol-shot wus heard in the room above. 
I “ 1 Km l'edro de la Snvga,” said the captain, “ listen to me. 
| If the Frenchman we seek is not in the house, yon know 
I at all events where he is concealed. What will you take, 
isenor, to give us a word or make us a sign ? What say 
| you to fifty dollars ? ” Don Sarga made no reply, and the 
j captain continued. .“Will you take a hundred—a 
j hundred and fifty—two hundred?" 

! “ Away,” cried Don Pedro, indignantly ; “a Castilian’s 

j I honour is not to bo bought.” 

“Old devil!” said die captain, drawing a pistol and 
presenting it, “where is the Frenchman whom you have 
hidden? Where is Lieutenant Hervillicrs?” 

Pedro did uot move a muscle; and the captain was 
j about to fire when the guerilla who had just ascended the 


stairs rushed into tho room. “ Stop! ” he cried to the cap-! 
tain, “our prisoner is in that ruin at the end of the garden.” j 

“In thatrniu !” exclaimed Don Saiga; “then he is lost.” j 

“Who gave the information ?” demanded the captain. 

“The young Spaniard upstairs,” replied the guerilla. 

“Stefano!” exclaimed the old man, with horror. 

“Oh! oh!” said the chief; “it seems the sou is leas 
fastidious than the father.” 

“Our lieutenant not discovering anything upstairs,” 
resumed the guerilla, “endeavoured to make terms with 
the yonng Spaniard. A purse of gold and a pistol-liarrel 
were tlie two elements of the bargain. The fellow seemed 
undecided which to choose until the lieutenant singed liis 
whiskers with the shot you heard just now ; this brought 
matters to a close. The former, finding he had to decide 
speedily between lead anil gold, took tin* latter, and 
pointed to the ruin in the garden : ‘Make the circuit 
by the broad path in order to surprise your man; you 
will fiud him iu the pavilion.’ ” 

“ Enough, wretch ! enough!” interrupted the old man, 
violently. “ What yen advance is imjjossiblc; it is 
contrary to the nature of thiugs to suppose that a soil of 
mine could lie cu]iublc of such treachery.” * 

“ Behold him, seftor, and judge for yourself,” said the 
guerilla, pointing to the staircase. 

Stefano at this moment descended with the lieutenant 
and the three men. He held the purse of the first in his 
hand, and moved along slowly, surrounded by the three 
others. His pale and agitated features testified the 
mental agony he endured. Ilia hand grasped convulsively 
the purse, but it was easy to jierceive that this movement 
was purely mechanical, and that it was not for gold the 
unhappy mail bad betrayed the prisoner. 

After exchanging a few words in a low tone, with the 
lieutenant, the captain made a sign to the two guerillas 
who were guarding the young Spaniard. “ Remain here, 
and keep a sharp eye on this fellow ; if he makes a single 
suspicions movement apprise us of it by shooting him as 
you would a dog; but if a discharge of musketry announces 
to you that he has not deceived us, leave him immediately 
to rejoin us.” 

Tlie others then cocked their muskets, mid leaving the 
liouse noiselessly, advanced on tip-toe towards the ruined 
pavilion, 

A melancholy silence reigned in the little risnn. Stefano 
kept his eyes intently fixed upon the jiavilion, still think¬ 
ing himself alone with his two guardians. Don l’edro 
enfeebled by the emotions he had undergone, remained 
motionless in his easy chair, and murmured, “ It is then 
true, great heaven ! that my son has lietrnyed his guest!" 

“ My father! ” said Stefano, in an agitated voice, and 
with shame and confusion legibly depicted on his counte¬ 
nance, “my father, do not judge me too harshly.” 

“ Wretch! call me not thy father, for thou art no 
longer my son.” 

The yomig niau made a movement to reply, but sud¬ 
denly restrained himself at tho sight of the two guerillas, 
and, without addressing his father, fixed his eyes ujion the 
window. 

]>dro having at last succeeded in getting ont of his 
chair, hobbled slowly towards his son. “He does not 
even listen to me!” ho resumed s “his eye cannot quit 
that window, from whence ho watches the success of liis 
perfidy. < hie might even suppose that he wished to see 
his unfortunate rival shot before his eyes. W retch 1 ” he 
added, in aloud tone, “ 1 ought to slay you with my own 
hand, and thus cut off this stain mi my family; a Spaniard 
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ought not to recede from duyig that which a Roman lias 
done before him !” 

(hi muttering these words the old man seized a pistol, 
and was levelling the barrel at his son’s head, when another 
hand arrested his own. This hand, sent by Providence, 
was that of Manuela. “ Tlcavons 1 wliat are yon doing?” 
she cried, seizing the old man’s arm. 

“Child,” said the old man, “ beware of the wretch to 
| whom thou hast just avowed thy love ; "he is a scoundrel 
! and it traitor—he 1ms sold his gtiest and thy affiuncud 
| husband.” 

|| “Oh, impossible! 1 never can Itelievc it,” exclaimed 
IjMaimehi, with a look of horror and incredulity. 

1 “ Rook at him,” said ikm Pedro, disdainfully; “look 

j; also at those armed men approaching the pavilion—lie sent 
! them there—they are aliont to surprise, and assassinate 
| JJervilliers in Ills last refuge.” 

j “ And not only,” continued the old man, whose eyes 
I.sparkled with indignation, “not only has lie basely be- 
[itrnyciL but In* even watches, as you perceive, the sncccss 
I; of his treason. .Mmmella, dost thou recognise in that man 
!i the form of my soli ? Dost thou recognise in him the 
' man thou hast loved ?” 

i| At this instant a rattling discharge of musketry made 
■ j I lie house shake. 

I "The Frciielinuni's death-knoll!” exclaimed the two 
I'guerilla* in a breath. Then, telling Stcfhno he was free, 

; they left, the house to rejoin their comrades pursuant to 
j, their captainV orders. 

! , “lie is dead!” said the. old man, in a voice scarcely 
j; audible. 

" lie its dead !” re|s*nted the girl, with a shudder. 

“ He is sated !” cried Steliino. dashing tile purse to the 
ogrounds “he i,*- saved, my father! My cousin, lie is 
saved !’’ 

■' “Saved !” ivjienled the niece and uncle in amazement, 

■' while the vomig man, vumiing to the bain-door, cried in 
! a loud \oiee, “ llervilliers !” 

! “ S es,” he repeated, without awaiting the response, 

I and returning hastily into the room ; “yes, my father, 

I I yes, Mimaela, tin* lieutenant is side and sound, and you 
ijriiall see him again this moment.” 

|j “ What mean you ?" said I’edro, whose mind fluctuated 
! between hope and doubt. 

j i “ Explain yoursellj my cousin,” said Manuela, eagerly 
jj approaching him. 

I “ On leaving llervilliers in t he pavilion,” replied Stefnno, 

' I vapidly, “ it was arrauged between ns that T should 
! apprize him by a pistol-shot if lie was to leave his hiding- 
i place to return to the house. In this case J told him to 
! glide by tile concealed path under tlio bushes, and along 
tin* hedge to the •barn; where I conld again hide him 
: while they were, scckiug him in vain in the pavilion. 

’ k on understand now the alarm I felt at the pistol-shot 
i fired upstairs by the lieutenant of guerillas. Necessarily 
i taking this tiir the signal agreed upon between us, Her- 
jvilliers was going to quit the ruin for the lmrn, and 
! throw himself into the hands of the enemy. The only 
j means oi hiding him here was to send the guerillas there.” 
j “ My noble Stefiuio! ” said the old Castilian, throwing 
j his arms ronnd the other’s neck; “ pardon, pardon, my 
son!” 

At this moment a battalion of volunteers in the service 
of [km Carlos entered the room, led by llcmlHers himself. 

“ Soldiers of 1 km Oitrlos!—enemies! ” cried the old 

j Castilian. 

] “ Say friends, rather,” replied the lieutenant, oxtetiding 


his hand to Stefauo. “ These «rc brave Spaniards wiio 
have saved a grateful Frenchman I I will tell you all. 
I remained in the pavilion till I heard the shot agreed 

U]K)1!—” 

“ That shot was fired at me by the lieutenant of 
guerillas,” interrupted Stefnno, “ I feared you would take 
it for our signal, and at. once leave the rains.” 

“Yes,” replied Hervilliers; “1 was making lor the 
barn, when 1 perceived, instead of guerillas, a band of 
volunteers in the service of Don Carlos; I flew across 
the country, over hedge and ditch, and finally dropped 
like a thirty-six pounder in the centre of the battalion. 
My comrades resolved to surprise tho guerillas, We lay 
in ambush ami saluted them with a volley as they ap¬ 
proached the pavilion—about a dozen men fell to rise no 
more; the remainder took to flight. These two stragglers,” 
pointing to tiic guerillas who hod guarded Stefnno, “ are 
at your dbqtosal; we captured them. They have told me 
of your admirable ruse to save me.” 

“Away,” said Stefnno to the two guerillas, throwing 
them their captain's purse. “Go and rejoin your chiefs; 
return their gold, and toll them to serve their good cause 
by means more worthy of it.” 

“ Where is yonr family? ” demanded Hervilliers. “Ah! ” 
lie said, catching a glimpse of the young girl. “ Manuela! 
is it possible ?" 

“Jtisl, M. Hervilliers,” faltered the maiden, tnrning pale. 
“What a happy denouement!'’ said the lieutenant, 
gaily; “all hapjiens for tho best. Y‘ou know the purport 
of ray visit to Panola?” 

“No doubt to claim Manucla’s promise,” said I’edro, 
answering for his niece. “ She has not forgotten it; you 
have but one word to say.” 

“Answer for yourself, Manuela,” said tho lieutenant; 
“are you still disposed to keep vonr promise ?” 

She faltered out, “Of course, Al. llervilliers; my heart 
ought to be as nmch yours as my hand.” 

“These nre mere phrases,” muttered llervilliers, grow¬ 
ing angry ; “but 1 must know who is my rival," glancing 
al Stefnno. A painful silence ensued: Hervilliers seemed 
to struggle with many emotions. At last a smile of satis¬ 
faction lighted up his countenance, and, addressing Man¬ 
uela, lie said, “I do not exjiect miracles; I release you 
from your engagement on exchanging our rings of l>e- 
trothal. Be happy with the man of your choice.” Im¬ 
mediately Manuela tendered him his ring. Hervilliers 
turned aside to conceal his emotion. 

“ Hervilliers,” said Stefano, in a low voice, “ this mast 
not he; yon most not bo generous at the expense of your 
own happiness!" 

“Silence,” said the other, “do not undo my work j the 
thought of my unhappiness must not poison her joy. i 
love her still; but you have saved my life; I may well 
forget my claim to insure her happiness. Devotion for 
devotion I France is equal to Spain, and we are quits. 
Ailien, then, brave Castilians: keep the wedding joyfully, 
while I go to rejoin my regiment, and Heaven grant that 
wu may never meet upon the battle-fields of this unhappy 
country! ” .<• 

“ Adieu!” replied Stefano, with tears in ids eyes. The 
lieutenant again embraced him, pressed the linml of 1km 
Sorgo, kissed that of Manuela, ami then placed himself at 
the head of the troop awaiting him outside. 

“Manuela," said .Stefnno, easting a last glance on 
the form of his retiring rival, “yon are free I wo will 
be happy, but never let us forget the brave and generous 
Hervilliers." 
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THE HISTORY OF “OUR OWN 
CORRESPONDENT.” 

CHAPTER 1. 

The war is young as yut, and has not had time to create 
much, if anything—but it has develojied a good deal. 
Its own peculiar agencies and implements have of course 
expanded or multiplied in a very rapid ratio. The Lan¬ 
caster gim, the niiuie rifles, the conctissivc shells, the 
revolver pistols, with many another deadly weapon and 
improved accoutrement for the soldier’s use, have been 
produced with astonishing prodigality during the jmst 
months. Peace created these inventions, one and ull; 
but if peace had continued, the chances arc that the world 
in general wotdd have heard little of them; and that, 
many, despite of their iugennity and fitness for the purpose 
in view, would have slumbered in dusty oblivion within 
official pigeon-holes, if thoy were not actually asphyxiated 
under official neglect. Resides these appliances for the 
art-military, there arc a multitude of works and furnish¬ 
ings which belong essentially to a ]>eace establishment, 
that have attained new forms and unexpected dimensions 
by their employment for the purposes of war. now much 
has been done or learned in the wav of transporting, cloth¬ 
ing, cooking, and lodging; in road-making and telegraphic- 
despatching; in hospital and past-office services; in 
draining, hot-building, and dietetics—to enumerate but 
i a few out of the catalogue—since the first detachment of 
j British troops cncamjwd at (iallipoli. Necessity, as we 
! all have heard, is “tlm mother of invention,” and war, 

1 which begets necessities so many and so sharp, is equally 
'Fertile in contrivances to supply them. Nor will the 
i utility of its discoveries and experiences pass away with 
the immediate occasion. Peaceful commerce will lie 
extended; industrial enterprise facilitated; the national 
wealth increased; and social life snrrounded with new 
materials for its delectation and solace, by' aid of novel 
artifices whose first result has been the cxjieuditnre of 
| incredible sums, mid their primary intention the enabling 
1 a British army to deal switter destruction on the Russians 
j in Sebastopol. 

j But there is no development, out of all which the 
i war-stimulus lias nurtured into existence, more strange 
j than that of “ our own correspondent.” Like other 
J novel adjuncts to the camp service, “our own” is a pro¬ 
duct of the jieace. The late war knew him' not. An 
anxious public learned nothing of the progress of military 
events more or earlier than the government were 
pleased to publish in the Gazette ; The jouruul which 
was favoured with the earliest copies of that oflicial sheet 
i (flits defunct Courier ) used to have its doors besieged 
! by imjiaticut throngs—its sale limited only by the me- 
jclianical possibilities of printing with presses not yet 
j stemn-imjicllcd—and a dividend of many annual thou- 
| sands for its lady-proprietors. Even in 1824, a morning 
| newspaper would confess that it was iudebtod for some 
] French intelligence to having been “favoured with the 
| sight of a letter written by a gentleman who left Paris on 
the 20th nit.”—and-would proceed to publish, from that 
.source, an account of some public ceremony, garnished 
' |Kjrhaps with a few se.rajis of cloudy political gossip 
picked up in the cafe* of the Palau Jtmjul. After that 
| date, the Continent became open to Englishmen, who 
1 rushed across it in droves, foaming and gambolling in all 
j its nooks like the waters in a tidal-harbour. The Londou 
: papers then began to have their “own correspondence,” 
, | mTH<r.rv or occasional from Paris, and some other 


of the chief capitals of Eimipe. .Still the foreign element! 
was very Imperfectly worked, and far from thoroughly j 
incorporated Into tlic system of journalism. The fact was j 
that the correspondents, very often, had. nothing to write 
about. News was very slowly “made” in those days, 
and transmitted in a very tedious and intermittent man¬ 
ner, even to and by the most active agents of the press. ; 
For many years after the collajiso of the Napoleonic : 
empire, EurojK!‘seemed reverting to ils old ways, in; 
which every movement was regulated by tlm court dials, j 
and was lmnbering, slow, and ceremonious accordingly. • 
The intimation that “our letters from abroad contain no j 
intelligence of the slightest interest,” became almost; 
stereotyped, for months together, iu the daily journals.; 
At the eve of the “three days” which overthrew the! 
dynasty of the elder Bourlmns, the managers of the,! 
Chronicle, wearied by a long season of uon-pnaluctiveuess, j 
actually resolved to dispense willi the correspondence j 
from Paris altogether. 

The Revolution of 18:50 not only stirred the languid i, 
pulse of Europe from end to eud, lmt it inspired the'! 
English people with an interest iu foreign affairs which they 1 ! 
lmd rarely felt Indore. Our own revolution—the Reform J 
Bill—was in hand at the time; and though it was lmppil v ) 
accomplished without barricades or fusillades, it sufficed ; 
to give, us ft sympathy for every nation which lmd been, ;j 
or appeared to be, “on tlie mote,” and especially Jin - our 
nearest neighbours the French. Then followed the ! 
(’arlist war in Spain, insurrectionary outbreaks in South ! 
America, (xilitieal crises iu Portugal, disjunctive agitations j 
in Germany, the Oregon dispute with the United State-, 
and the “ Pritchard indemnity ” squabble with France— - | 
in all of which England took a share more or less.i 
conspicuous, autl watched their progress with eager 
curiosity. Every year rendered the functions of “ our ;! 
own” more and more important. His productions liad.: 
been offered by way of occasional whet to Englishmen’s ) 
appetite for news, lmt they now became! expected luxuries, ; 
without which the banquet spread tqion London break¬ 
fast-tables would have appeared stinted and flavourless. 
And as the up]ictitc of the quidnunc, like that of Hamlet's; 
Queen, lias always “ grown by wlmt it fed on,” so the '■ 
supplies were always required with enhanced frequency! 
and abundance. Even when there was nothing to lie said 
the correspondent was expected to say so. From many ! 
centres of interest it was considered sufficiently interesting 1 j 
to be informed, according to the AlciiNcliikoff formula i 
from Sebastopol—that “nothing extraordinary lias oe-i 
curred tip to the 2(ilh.” When in this condition of things j 
revolution again broke out in France in 1848, and became; 
epidemic all over the Continent, the Englishman’s eager- 
ness for foreign news became almost, j»n insanity. One! 
meal a day did not suffice him, but lie required to feed a ( 
little and often, like a dyspeptic patient, and got ut the i 
same time so delicate and so voracious that be rejected I 
with scorn everything but what was newest and freshest— \ 
steaming hot from the express (rain or the electric!) 
battery. Under such influences “ onr own correspondent,”; 
who had been at first a supernumury, and then a luxury, { 
became an alwolnte necessity for civilised existence. j 

While political doings were thus magnifying the office 
of “onr own correspondent,” there were industrial doiugs j 
which rendered his exertions more valuable and incessant. j 
Intrigue and revolution gavo him always something to! 
write about, while railroads and telegraphs enabled him 
to trausmit wbat he bod written with the utmost celerity. 
Under tlie same influences, also, the readers grew more. 
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c.rijjmnt; anil having become habituated to receive fresh 
fisli, and new milk, and business orders, regularly from the 
greatest distances, grow naturally discontented if their 
foreign intelligence were not served up with equal punc¬ 
tuality and despatch. The extension of free-trade princi¬ 
ples during this period contributed to the some result, by 
widening tlie circle of English interests abroad, and in¬ 
creasing the number of localities were we attached a 
direct pecuniary importance to the “state of tho markets," 
and to all those circumstances, political, social, or motcoro- 
demaiul, logical, which served to regulate the oscillations of 
supply, and prices current. 

More important, perhaps, than all the rest in its ulti¬ 
mate consequences, was the establishment of the over¬ 
laud mail to India. Occurring almost simultaneously 

I with events of most stirriug interest in the East, with 
' Affglmn war, Scindc conquests, and victories hi the l'un- 
ijnnb, the opening of a monthly (afterwards bi-monthly) 
i means of rapid communication with India, gave to the news¬ 
paper corresponding system anew extension, accompanied 

!i by some enlarged ideas on the score of exjicnditnre. A 
i 1 costly competition for priority in the receipt of intelligence 
|j became for some years the normal condition of newspaper 
business with relation to the oriental dispatches. Single 
instances of such rivalry hail often been known before. 

' It was told, for instance, how one set of proprietors had 
spent eight hundred ]>onuds and killed twenty horses in 
!'getting a single report conveyed from Edinburgh to 
j Loudon ; or how another had forestalled at £50 a-piece 

II all the “ sjiecial engines” on a certain line of railway for 
I 1 several successive days, during a general election, at such 

hours that no competing journal could possibly get up its 
: parcels in time for the full impression. But with the 
' organisation of the Overland system these occasions of 
;, keen midship, and its attendant expenditure, became 
recurring ami incessant. French postmasters were as¬ 
tonished and enriched by the helter-skelter race run 
eterv month between Marseilles and Boulogne by a 
■ isisse of couriers, who were, at any time ready to but 
i minutes with gold. At Marseilles the. race, took a new 
; form. A paper—the. Jlrralfl —kept a swift steamer of 
■' its, own, at a cost of some thousands }>er annum, with 
fires always lighted during the days when the, Indian 
|: mail was expected, ready at the first signal to snatch the 
; all-im|Kirtaut parquet from the breathless messenger, and 
\, make a dart with it across Channel. Tho agent of 
! ■ another journal—the Chronicle .—has been known to hire 
; tho Boulogne packet for the day, and peremptorily refuse 
|; to let on board any one of the cxjiectnut passengers for 
1 ! fear lie should smuggle over despatches tor the Time*. 
I; After awhile some of the daily papers wisely agreed to 
|; forego this extravagant competition, and joined to share 
!' the expenses of the Indian express. The Dtiili/ Nemc — 
j: then a young member of the “ morning host”—was left 
i , to run the race single-handed, and expended thereon, ac- 
i; cording to accredited rejiort, some six or eight thousands 
iju-year. During this time, of course, “our corres- 
; pendent” in India led a glorious existence. When the 
! 'letters were deemed so important that it was worth 
j paying a hundred pounds to hasten their arrival by an 
: hour, the letter-writer naturally grew exalted in dignity, 

1 and shared also In tho profit of his employment. Of late 
i years, however, the exaltation tf the oriental corrcspon- 
j dent has considerably declined. Indian news has gone 
. down in the market despite of the occasional spurt 
j attending the despatch of an expedition to Burmah, or 
j the tidings of a Chineso rebellion. The railway, more¬ 


over, is essentially a democratic institution, levelling all j 
distinctions, cither of rank or enterprise; conveying the ] 
peer with no greater rapidity than the peasant, and, 
carrying the dispatches of the “leading journal” in the! 
same box with the letters of Brown, Jones, and Robin¬ 
son. The electric telegraph is even worse. So the steeple¬ 
chase matches rnn across France have ceased. The sume 
trains brought all the rival despatches from Marseilles to 
the sea, and from the sea to town. The mere transit 
across Channel became not worth hastening at the cost of 
a special steamer; and when the electric wires rendered 
the whole time of transmission from Marseilles or Trieste 
a question of minntes, further competition became hope¬ 
less. The utmost gain was a quarter of un hour, and 
all struggle to obtain so trifling a priority was given up. 
All the morning papers who think it worth having at all, 
now combine to defray the expenses of the “telegraphic 
intelligence in anticipation of the mail from Alexandria,” 
and the result is that each fortnightly despatch costs in 
transmission abont as many pounds as it used to cost 
hundreds in the old days. But although the special plan 
has proved so transitory, the resulting enhancement of the 
dignity nud consequence of “our own correspondent” 
has remained as an inheritance for all time. 

And now, with new functions ascribed to him, new 
qualities required in him, and a far wider recognition of! 
Ills rank and service, “our own correspondent” appears 
at the seat of war. Of his station and performances 
there wo must speak in another chapter. Suffice it now j 
to say that, as a profession, tho members have achieved a \ 
new degree in the social scale. First an accident, then j 
a luxury, and afterwards a necessity, “our own corres¬ 
pondent” has now become an institution. i 

[7b be. mnlmnuLl 


A DIP.GE FOR THE CZAR. | 

Vais, impious man, thimghl’st thou Sinope's blood, i 

Shed by tiiv l'oree wonld quench the golden fluid j 

Of Hcnveu?—t in Alma's heights the orb of day j' 

Revived the imtiuus with redoubled rav. ji 

Whilst thou, foul tyrant, with thy Cnlmnck train, , j 

Cliaiiteil Tr. Iteunu in an impious strain, ;| 

Sinope's deed applauding as thine own,— j! 

Invoked all Europe's curses on thy throne. 

Tliink'st tlion I he swartn that, in thy blase was Istan, 

Won’t run to hail some more effulgent morn, 1 ' 

And gladly see, thee vainly pine and groan,' j 

With pangs nnfelt before,'unpilinl and alone ? l! 

Tliere s Constantine—ouil honoured lie his name— i, 

Looks down w ith horror on thy guilt and shame, 11 

Whilst Mirk and Nick fly fast from Ternav's heather, : • 

To claim their due from thee—the dnnghill feather! ! j 

Iloth Rules and Servians fill high the howl, ' l! 

To drink confusion to thy guilty soul: i I 

Nor will Crimea's long-oppressed hands, |] 

Be slow til aid thy toes with hearts ami hands. | i 

And fair Circassia, tan, will dry her tears, 

While Hope beams brightly through her maiden fears,— j j 

She'll weave to erown her brave deliverers’ brows, :! 

Such ehaplots as the hand of love bestows:— 

On France by land, brave England on the sea, i \ 

Both joined to scorn thy foul hypocrisy, 

And do agaili great deeds of ancient chivalry j , 

The Queen and Emperor both in this ogres, 

To lie no longer patient dupes to thee, ! 

But quickly move in Turkey’s righteous cause, 

So bravely struggling for her land am! law s; 

To drive thy cruel sorts across the Prnth, 

No more to outrage honour, faith, and truth. 

Cost of War.— By the last arcounts of the public income mid 1 
expenditure, it appears that, in the year ended the Kith of October 
last, tile exiicnditnre on account of the army was 4S7,(HiO,NK2; oil j 
account of the navy, £10,059,7(i!< fis. Kid.: on account of the old- ! 
nance, £8,(UK),800 Us. 9d. Caffre war, £280,000; and the vote ol , 
credit, additional expenses—war with Russia, £220,000. i 

A Rising CiTV.—Tho Maiyburough diggings, two hundred miles , 
from Melbourne, three months alter their discovery, had a jmpulntion | 
of 25,000, a theatre, bowling alleys, and a horse-race. I i 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE “PATRIOTIC FUND JOURNAL.** 

Ocm reader* will perceive that In our anxiety to render tills periodical in all 
respect* worthy of thulr support, we have enlarged oqr sheet by eight column*, 
it In our Intention to avail ourselves from time to Umn of any valuable sugges- 
lions tliat may tie made by esteemed eomwinmdeuts, anil we hope that the 
rapidly-increasing ctrcutaUon of the Journal will enable ua to enlarge our 
apace yet won. 


A. (Bod ford-square)- The following ore the names of the Royal (!om- 
miaetoauni of the Patriotic Fund: — Hla Royal Highness Prince Albert; 
Ilia Grauo the Duke oi Newcastle*; tlic Dnku of Wellington, Isml Neyinour; 
the Earl of Derby; the Kart of Shaftesbury; the Kart of Alierdcrn; the Karl 
of Uardwioke; the Karl of Chichester; the Karl Nelson; the Karl Grey; the 
Viscount Palinerstou; tin; Viscount Comtannerc; the Viscount llardlngu; 
Lord Rokoby, Major-General; LoffiColchester,Roar-Admiral; Lord Pnninure; 
Lord Seaton; hurt St. Leonards; Lord Raglan; Riglu Honourable Sidney 
Herbert; Honourable James Lindsay, Colonel; Right Honourable Sir James 
Graham; Right Honourable Henry T. L. Cony, M.l*.; Right Honourable 
Kdwiinl Elllou, M.P.; Robert V. Smith, M.P.; Sir John 8. Pahlngton, Hurt., 
M.P.; Wr Roliert Throckmorton, Hart.; Sir William Parker, Admiral; Sir 
Thomas By am Martin; Sir John Vox ftuiyoync; Sir Hew Dnlrymplc Horn; 
the Lord Mayor of London; Joseph Ilutue. Eaq.« M.P.; Thomas linring, Esq., 
M.l*.| John Olltbraud JIuMmnl, K*|.; J. W. Patten, Esq., M.P.; Samuel 
Morton Veto, Esq.; Edmund Burke Roche, Esq., M.l'; Johu ltall, Esq., 
M.P. Tlie honorary' secretaries ore Edmund Gardiner Fishliourne, Captain, 
Royal Navy, and John Henry Lefroy, Captain, Royal Artillery. The other 
information you require can be hod at their office* Ilia, Great (iconic-street, 
Westminster. 

• ( Weslbury)—Teak is nepr exteu*ively used in the manufacture of railway 
carriage*. It is tlui best material next to oak, and not so costly. 

II. Hammond (Newark)—Admissions to ctarkshljw In the public depart¬ 
ments am still placed at tlie di»|>osal of lncmbon* of J'arlhuuout* but when the 
civil service Is re-organtsod, as it will Is* shortly, parliamentary Influence will 
be of little value to on applicant. 

S. (New Cannon-street)—’Hie annual Wardmotes in the City of Loudon arc 
held on St. Thomas's-day, wlien the members of the Common Council and 
Word officers are elected. ThoConsulUlattd Cmnmittee of the Common Coun¬ 
cil have reported in Ikvour of alNtllsliing the Court of Aldermen. 

— (Queen-aqtiaro)—The practice to which you refer is extremely repre¬ 
hensible, but the guardians of the parishes of Kt. George the Martyr and St. 
Andrew’s, Holbom, have assured the Home Secretary that they will not per- 
mlr, for the future, the interment In their cemeteries of persons who arc not 
parishioners. 

— -A petition to the House of Commons must bo signed either l»y the 

petitioners or l>y some person on their bclialf. No member of Partiament will 
present on unsigned petition. 

A. W. (HucliAimn-street, Glasgow) - Tho numbers will be sent as requested. 

AIatiicmicts.—T lte appointment of professor of geometry in Gresham Col¬ 
lege is in the gift of the Oorpor&tion of thu City of London. The emolument 
is very small. 

L. J. (Huntiuglbrd)—Messrs. Hayter and Horvcll, of M, Mark-lane, haw 
kindly undertaken to ship parcels to the Crimea. Von con apply to them. 

A Needlewoman.—M r. Stone, of No. 4, Compton-plaer, Canon bury, has 
already published his experience of the practice to which you refer. It seems 
Incredible that, the iienums who are paid fair and even liberal sums for govern¬ 
ment contracts should expect their needlewomen to work for fourteen or six¬ 
teen hours for Otvupence or sixpence. 

* -— Tlie Count d'Eu Is the eldest son of the Due de Nemours. 8c\ end 

mcmtiers of the Orleans finally are now in this country. 

Euxuton.—T he Westminster play this year was JEunudtus, containing the 
celebrated lino, “ Son nosier ilk miles nmvenarius." 

J. R. (Norwich)—If your bookseller cannot supply ynu In time you can 
always have the Journal sent direct from the office by sending your address 
and three postage stomps. 

D. (Wolverhampton)—If you Will scud the publisher the, number of words 
in the advertisement you wish to insert he ran tdl you the price that would 
be charged for It. 

Golding (J»recknock-road)—Ciere Is an express provision that flic In¬ 
terest upon Russia bonds shall be regularly paid in pence or war. This stipu¬ 
lation may, of course, he repudiated, but it is extremely Iniprobahlu, anil tho 
public confidence hi the security keeps it nearly at par. The Interest is ut live 
per cent., payable half-yearly. 

•1. Millner (Chatham)—Von am at liberty to go liefore the Committee on 
Standing Orders and urge yonr objections against the Hitt, tmt If you Iwvt* 
Iwmi legally served with the proper notices, it would be better tt» oppose tho 
Hill when it eomes before the Committee on merits. 

L. (Pimlico)—Tim appointment to which you refer is in the gift of Lonl 
Charles) Russell, seijcanL-at-arms to tlw House of Commons. It is, however, 
already given away. . 

C. J?'. 1*. (Kilgware)- Hy the law us it at present stands the Government 
is not responsible to dejtosltors in savings’ hanks. A Bill Is now, however, 
fwfore Parliament which will rury much improve tho portion of depositors In 
those institutions. 

F. (Weston-super-Mare)---Wo should not advise you to make an Invest¬ 
ment in Westminster bonds, if you are likely to require the money in a short 
time. 

-— (Dover)—The experiment waa tried In the Thames in gepterolwr 

last, and was successful. 

V. (Norwich)—No member of Parliament can retain his scat while he is a 
government contractor. Mr. Pain hsa resigned his seat In consequence, 
although he derives no pecunhny ad vantage tvhutever from Ms contract. 

A Miens (HpaMing)—Warm worsted mils, of a dark colour and wlthotu Un¬ 
gers, arc the liest for soldkrs. Do not make any fingers on the right-band 
mlt, as they prevent the soldier from loading his rifle with rapidity am! 
accuracy, 

U. F. H. (Dublin)—The new corps entitled the “ City of Dublin Artillery 
Militia'* is to consist of 890 men, in four companies. 


_:- i 

Volunteer (Dcvonport)—By a recent general order, the standard lor the 
lnflmtry has lieen reduced to five foot four Inches; au alteration which will 
enable a largo number of men to Join the regular nnuy 
XX. (Newcastle)-If you charter for tlie Crimea, there Is Uttle doubt hut 
that tlie Government will become purchasers of yuur cargo ut a remunerative 
price. 

-(Wustbonrne-tcrrace)—The Bishop of Jauulon Is the visitor «tl the 

establlsluueiit you mention. >Ve cannot answer your second que rtloii. 

Z. (Oranwortb)- There Is not tlie slightest use in your sending any parrel 
or package directed to a private Individual at the Crimea, ah ii will not !*• tor- 
warded. All parcels must be for general distribution 

Y. A. (Gowcr-street)- - Before Bedford-square was limit, there warn lane, 
with hedgerows on each side, called the “Duke’s privnk rond," exit iidlug 
from the western side of Mmitiigue-plaer to the llamjksU'iul-roail. 

Joun D. M. (HI. Alban’s, Langford)— ) our topic* have. lieen forwarded o> 
requested. 

Miss K. (Rostreevor)— The Publisher will reply to your fn\ our. 

Miss D. (Kwhurst) Your Instructions have been attended to* 

G. N. (UegentVpurk-terrace) will find a packet directed to bun at Hu- 

office. 

F. G. (Darlington)-- The slondnrd for recruits hit* Intel) been toweled to ! 
five feel four Inches. ! 

I'klta.—T here is no hardship whatever in Hie ease ( i»*u reler to, as lIn |' 
service performed Is not rmupulMiry. In bridge building, tlie wink to Ik- riom ; j 
must la* regulateil according to the state of the tide. i ■ 

Georul (Yarmouth)-The. Hereby Sand Ip, we helieu*, one oi the most 'i 
dangerous on the whole coast. It has been found imiawslble to erect a U'aeon ; | 

U]sm ft 11 

* (Wrexluun)- It Is possible to reach Bombay by what N teruu*<1 tin i| 

“th'oriaial rmite*' In twenty-four days, but the usual tune nfruplul In t|>e!j 
Jounioy is from twenty-nine to thirty -two days. j, 

E. K.~ The work you refer to can be had of Mc*«r* Chapman and Hall, j| 
Piccadilly. It Is not expcnsH’C. 

F. (Dartmouth)—The jssitiigo upon French letter* line been reduced f..‘i 
four]K*nce per quarter-ounce. Tills 1* not the least important result oi tin ■. 
friendly understanding bclween Hie two tuitions. 

CnABLEs (Houthnen)—Maryland was ealleil m» hvLord Balrunore. hi honour | 
of Mary, (fvem of England- the capital retaining Hu* natueot it,-, north) !; 
founder. 

8. J. (Queeiibltlie)- Foreigners are not empl'WKl in Ihct'iMcd tin.ml wmei . 
In France. You should know French Ihorougldy tm the )*thci oiflci s«-n 
mention. As to the other service >on talk oi, pci haps ,\oii are m»i aw .ire,; 
however you might desln* to join it, thnr the journey i r evpensh «•. the i ham •• j 
of l»clng engnged small, and the pay very slender I 

* * —It is quite impirwlhle for us to form the lrn^l mnote idea of 1 lie di\ i- ; 
dend to he paid liy Hie Crystal Palace Company. It uttr toiu«i>oiidt nt will! 
w uit a very tew day s lie will probably sec Um* printed j eport of 1 lie dlrectm«. i 

X. (Henlcy-oii-llutmes)—We could never get ii sntlstucton explanation i 
of the reason for dosing tlm British Museum for three day s In the \\ eok. 11 e I 
hope you will be more sucoessfid. 

G. (Uelgate)—If you write a note to Sir Henry Kills, the siereini) <•( Hie , 

British Museum, and enclose u letter from some nieniNT oi r.uhaiiieiii oi | 
well-known )x>rnou, stating that you are u ill per*mi to have Hu pimlege «*1 ,! 
rending In tho library, a ticket of admission u 111 Is* foruanh <1 to you In a lew j 
lioum aftenvanls. Hit* ticket must In: renew eil uvi*ry six iiioiiIIm. ( 

I'awraria.—W e would not rooniinienil ymi to cnilguite t*> tlie rape; csjk.*- , 
eiuil.v ns there Is a probability of the Cadre s l«dng again troublesome. Canada | 
would Is* a mucli better pJni.v for u |>erson In your ttoslljon. j 

* * (Ihuvham)—You con get a pH*»siiee to New York, in a i.e*t-railing ! 
nuTchant vessel, for ubonl £15. The charge lor piesmre by the regular 
pnekets is £40. 

J. Warren (Royston) is thanked for his exertions. 

Macintobii.—T he “lixiiKiulli.'* 91, t* now uhnosl r».*uly for eouinii-sion. 
She will lie one of the finest vessels in the service. 

F.. F.—Marshal 8t. Arumal was In his thirty-fifth vear when In* dlrd. 

H. II.—The allowance to nfllclatiiig elejgy men for spiritual a! torn lam v mi 
officers and soldiers Is in accordance with the. tuinevil m-jU)*. To • |.*rgynien 
aftlMi (liurch of Kngbuid— from 115 to 100 men, at tlie rate of 10s. pci anuuiti 
for each nmu; from 101 to .100 men, At the rale of 3s. jht annum foi each 
man; from 301 upwards, nt tin* rate of 2s. jicr ftmumi for each man. To 
RomHii Catholic ehTg.vmon -from 2. r > to 100 men. nl the rate of lis. per inimnii 
for each man; from 101 to 300 men, ut the rate of Is. fsl. per annum lor each 
man; from 301 upwards, at the* rate of Is. pernnuiim lor each man. To 
Presbyterian clergymen—from 25 to 100 men, at the jute of 7 k. fsl. per annum 
for euch umn; from 101 to 300 men, at tho rule ol 2s. per niinuui for endi 
man; lh»m 301 upw'ards, at tho rate ol Is. 4il. p<*r annum tor each man. 

M. (Halford)—Several of lho societies yon mention uu* lespielulily nm 
dneted, but you slioidd be vary careful to make inquiries before you part with 
your money. 

W. (Great Russell-strcet) No savings bank, prnprrlv coudneM!. will accept 
more than £30 In one year from a depositor. 1'nrents may’ open ncci'imts fur 
children, no matter how young. 

Blue Jacket - Tho “ Red Jacket** has mode the shortest, puswipr on muni 
between England and Australia. 

II. Day (Chesterfield)—All thu appointments in the House ot Commons are 
ill the gift of the Hpeaker or the Her,leant-nt-nmis 
F. J).—Tlie place you wfor to is Culenlir, In the Bosphorus, whin* an hos¬ 
pital has licen erected for wounded Russian prisoner#. 

W. Davis.—^Y our remos ore we11-lnt«ntloned, but me not suitable to oar 
columns. 

K. B. (Ht. Jolm’s-woodV -You will find your first querihm nnhwcml uiulcv 
the head of “ Tlie Patriotic Fund." A “ l»reastwotk” m mllUnry puilauce Is 
any description of deienslve work raised breust-hlgh, so as to afiord some jun- 
t net Ion to Huwe wttbfo. 

I. . (OnMlow-squarcl—Tlie paiulings to which you refer were inhibited nt 
tho Music-hall, Htore-street, ationt four years xliii c. They were very lieaiittfiil, 
and although the same sul<)ects, imtnteit hy Eairncllo, are in St. Peter's, at 
Romo* there Is no reason to saiqu^c that that great master did not make 
copies of them. 

T. 8. C. (Shaflesbury-terrace, l’inilluo)—Frlgatc« range from those tolled 
“jackass frigates," carrying Sri guns, up to those of b0 or 02 guns. A doubli - 
bonked frigate carries guns In her gangway ports. A num-of-wnr is any 
vessel carrying guns and sailing under Dm royal pendant, or a cominiNlore's or 
admiral's flag; bat custom-housc-cnilscrs and revcnuo-crnlscrs urenol men- 
erf-war. 

1*. The staff on hospital duty at Scutari consists of three clerks and twu 
purveyors; but «lx more clerks arc shortly tn las sent out. 
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[ABBIVAL OF Tire MAIL AT BALABLAVA.] 

woe be to the unfortunate wight whose daring pen com¬ 
municates even to a bosom friend aught that the agents 
of a despot can torture into the shadow pf a reflection ( 
upon the government in any of its ramifications. A, 
ft.cmuu ,hwb.uk wiuuku wie i trip to Siberia might prove the consequence of such an | 

the one country arc very properly regarded as sacred as I indiscretion on the part of the writer. Then, with regard i 
the harem of the Muslim, while hi the other they are i to the press, we who have the good fortune to. reside in i 
constantly subject to the espiouago of the police. And, I “merrie England,” can revel without interruption, or let 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

Among the many points in which Russia differs from 
England, perhaps the press and the post stand in the 
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or hindrance, either'in private letters to onr friends or by 
means of indignant complaints in the newspapers—now 
attacking a cabinet,, then exposing a job, or even ventur¬ 
ing on a broad hint to the throne itself But the Inoalide 
Rime is yet a stranger to this liberty of the press. And 
when a London paper passes through Russia it soon be¬ 
comes, under the ubiquitous police, so “ adorned with 
cuts” by the%xcisi(m of “objectionable matter," that it 
remains of little use to its disappointed recipient. The 
neighbourhood of Sebastopol was never celebrated for 
newspapers. But the scene is now changed. 

From the rocky heights of the now famous harbour of 
Ralaklava many on anxious eye is turned seaward. 
The mail from England is dne. Rowland Hill is a man 
of method, and, wind and weather permitting, the mail 
will punctually arrive. Soon, on the horizon, a long line 
of dark smoke is seen like a gigantic fiying-aerpont 
sailing steadily in the air; and then the masts and hull 
of a steamer rapidly rise into new, and by-and-byc the 
well-known flag is recognised that positively announces 
the mail. Two Russian steamers did tat an hour or two 
venture out of Sebastopol the other day, bat the Enxine 
is now a British Lake, and onr packets, even unarmed, 
are safe enough from the Muscovite. And now in Bala- 
klava harbour all Is excitement and bustle. The steamer 
paddles in, her anchor is let go, the dank and rattle of 
tiie out-running chain breaks upon the ear; signals are 
flying between the men-of-war; cutters, pinnaces, and 
dingies pull for the shore; the bags are brought up on the 
pocket’s deck, and, under the eye of the lieutenant in 
charge, lowered into the steamer’s boat, and soon landed, 
and deposited in the pest-office tent. And here, the letters 
and papers are sorted, with a skill that savours strongly 
of St. MartinVIe-Grand—-just three thousand miles away. 
Cesium non animmn mutant qvi transmare tmrrunt. Un¬ 
changed, indeed, in heart are onr soldiers in the East, 
in the fetters received ju England from the camp, the 
request flu- letters and newspapers is constant and uni¬ 
versal. Hie latter are often cut up into page*, and then 
a group forme round some volunteer reader. The Field* 
j Marshal’s despatches. General Canrobert’s orders of tha 
! day, the telegraphic meatsges from Vienna, are each and 
allliatened to with the deepest attention. And the letters 
of “our awn corres po nde nt " —especially where tribute is 
paid by name to some gallant non-commissioned officer or 
privato—have been known to elicit ehaare from the eager 
crowd of listen** dll fetters, too* addressed “To tie 
Editor” end suggestive of some benefit to the soldier in 
the Crimea, ore sure to command the gratitude at the 
men. But while the newspaper* seem, generally, to 
afford the most intense gratification, how for more varied 
are the feelings awakened by the pernsal of “a letter 
from home." Here the husband, or the eon, or the 
brother (already sick or wounded themselves), often have 
to bear up against disastrous news from home effecting 
those most dear and near to them, or, perhaps, receive 
illusory congratulations on their own escape at the 
very moment that an unexpected shell bursts and 
destroys them while the letter is yet unread. The 

I arrival of the mail-bags at Balaklava presents a scene 

I I not only interesting bat beneficial, since it proves to the 
1 1 army that whatever may be the privations necessarily at- 
j teudant on war, their countrymen at home are not indif- 
1 ferent to them, but, on the contrary, are determined, that 
all moral and material support shall bo constantly afforded 
to those who are doing battle for England in a cause, 
upon the issue of which hangs the civilization of the world. 


DMITRI THE DRAGOMAN. 

Dmitri was a lad when the fleet of Admiral Sir John 
Duckworth anchored before Stomboul in 1807.. His 
mother was a Greek, and his father a Janissary, who, we 
may incidentally mention, lived merrily enough till, in 
the extermination of his corps in 1826, he fulfilled his 
destiny, and died under an unexpected discharge of gnqie 
from one of the cannon of Karo Djehcnnem. Dmitri, up 
to that fetal hour had borne a Turkish name; but 
whether it were Daoud, or Ali, or Reschid, or Abdallah, 
he pretends now, in 1855, to forgot. On the death of 
his father, his mother, Adriana, counselled the sou to take 
this name of Dmitri, and to profit by the confusion of the 
period to return to her own kindred in one of the islands 
of the Sporades, to doff the turban, ami formally enter the 
ecclem'a of Ids ancestors—the orthodox Greek church; 
one which in her own heart she bod never for a moment' 
abandoned. Dmitri obeyed, but remained for many years j 
very similar in practice to certain Albanians we hnvojj 
even very recently fallen in with; men who care notjj 
whether they, listen to a Turkish mollah or to a Romaic |j 
papas. The Frankish term “anythingorian" might well j; 
indicate the then religious principles of Dmitri. Had be ; 
lived in London, we should have found him in succession j, 
at St. Barnabas’, Crown Court, or St. Haul’s, just as! 1 , 
the whim happened to seize him. So much for his' 
orthodoxy. ij 

While his father was alive, Dmitri ranged the streets j 
of Stainboul with ail the impunity of “ the goat of the 
5Gth.” That goat, a feet well known to the learned in j' 
Turkish history, lived at free quarters in the capital, jj 
There it now another goat, which the cockney stares at j! 
with astonishment, in the colour-court of St. James's, j 
what the troops relieve guard — a goat that lives uuder a j; 
more limited monarchy, and who cannot, therefore, !ioj>c to ‘ 
eqjoy that “black mail” to which wo have just alluded, ; ; 
•nd which his brother in Stambonl managed easily to levy 
up to tome thirty years ago. The goat of the 56th or/a, ; 
or lodge of Janissaries, paraded the streets on the Golden j 
Horn with the dignity of a pasha; gazed on the shops of j 
the basarjses; and took therefrom whatever eatable came j 
in his way, with all the nonchalance of a young and fast | 
British peer who knows he cannot be arrested for debt. I 
The goat of the 56th had many masters. He belonged ! 
to the whole regiment, and the whole regiment protected I 
him. Personal chastisement and pecuniary extortion full 
instantaneously upgn any unlucky wight, especially if ho 
were a rayah, who dared to drivo the goat of the 56th j 
from his door, when ho honoured him by selecting it ns the 
scene of his akfernianic enjoyments. This aristocratic 
goat certainly possessed many an acquired taste; the 
food width nature intended for sneb animals soon proved 
altogether unpalatoaMe or inenfficient for him; the 
luxury of Peru and Galato, and Top-hana, and Hass-keni, 
gradually gained a hold upon.his heart, and thus the 
choicest pastry and the most expensive fruit, and even 
smoking dishes of savoury kebabs have been known to bo 
cunningly demolished by the despotic gout of the 56th, 
much to the increase of the enjoyment of the quadruped, 
and the loss and confosion of the biped, who well kucw 
he had no remedy against the powers that were. Snch 
was the capital when Dmitri was a lad. 

And Dmitri has still a spice of the Janissary-goat 
shout him. He is now about sixty yean of age, and 
•gain resident on the banks of the Bosphorus. Ho is 
under the “protection” of more than one, European con- 
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sulate, carries three different passports, and Turkish law 
i touches him not. He is as exempt as the goat was in 
tiie olden time. His experience—wherever it has been 
gained—<fcaa suddenly brought him into more prominent 
notice in this period of battles and of sieges. Troops 
have many wants at Scutari, and Turkey is a place of 
many tongues; and Dmitri, being something of a linguist, 
now feeds upon the Franks somewhat as the goat did 
npon the non-Janlssary part, of the population in years 
gone by. Ho is a necessary evil, and pleads—custom. 
We question not his honesty altogether, but he is pro- 
ltussian, and fattens on a sort of sliding scale of morality, 
j taking large and small tithe from every greenhorn with 
I whom he comes in contact, from the mess-steward whom 
he accompanies to market, to the major whom ho conducts 
over the mosques and other “lions” of the city. 

I Not long ago—long after Navarlno—Dmitri sknlked 
i! about, wore a black turban, and loose shnlwar or brunches, 

| i and a jacket, but now ho is soon strutting about in the 
: fez instead of the tnrban, in tight pantaloons h-la-franka, 
and sometimes in polished boots, with a frock-coat, 
i Heard and whiskers have disappeared, but the grey 
j moustache remains. Every one knows, Dmitri, so we 
[ need not enlarge npon his personal appearance. 

It has often been said that “one half of the world docs 
not know how the other half lives.” This is true enough. 
And if they did know, the wonder in Stamboul would be, 
i ; not that they lived, bnt. that they did not die. Neither 
'j civilisation nor barbarism secures even the most energetic 
'! from misery. In the affairs of men there is a tide that 
i! ebbs as well ns flows. And the Frank, be he soldier nr 
|! sailor, or homme-de-lettres, or what not, feds tho “full 
and change” even as does the Muslim. The same law of 
i hick pervades Stamboul ns well ns St. James’s. There 
,. is certainly n kismet in both. Dmitri, however, has over 
! pnt his own shoulder to the wheel instead of calling njxm 
! i Hercules. And tints he has become, comparatively, a 
j. rich man. And yet he has no trado; he lives by his 
1 wits. Oh I how he loves a mitordm! 
j Dmitri, abont the time that Lord Byron died at Misso- 
i longhi, tint made the discovery that English travellers 
' would prove to him a mine of almost, inexhaustible gold. 
|j He could live for a month on tho pay of a week. He 
: found that, as a rule, none of them knew Tnrkish, or 
'{modern Greek, or even Italian ; that they conld not even 
; speak Spanish with his rivals the Jews of the Levant s 
i'and that, although their French might serve them 
„ tolerably well among the belles of Smyrna, or Thcnipia, 

; | or Buynk-dM, they mu*t still, when intent on the real 
: purposes of travel or of war, rely upon snch a native 
: dragoman as himself. The discovery was not lost npon 
i! Dmitri. The Tnrkish terjmnan was of no use to the 
P Frank traveller. So Dmitri, in order to acquire enough 
ijof the English language to answer his purpose, passed 
i the livelong day, for some period, among tho accomplished 
; sons of Neptune in the tiers of the Frank shipping lying 
; off the custom-house at Qalata, where we must confess 
some of the choicest specimens of the Wapping dialect 
“ before the mast" were tho first to make an impression 
on his ruterftivB memory. He is more correct now, though 
| it is yet somewhat difficult to Understand him telly. In 
! the baaaars, this very winter, he thus recommended some 
! eastern liquid to the officer he was attending: “Panayial ” 

I exclaimed he, “washing the teeth every four days with 
this takes away the icy trouble ." What tho “icy trouble" 
may bo we leave the reader to discover. As to reading 
or writing the English language, this is even yet far be¬ 


yond Dmitri’s power; still he rejoices in the reputation 
of being tout comma ilfaut as a dragoman, and may even 
yet, old as be is, possibly hope to be officially attached to 
some division of the English army operating with the 
Turks against the Rnsslaus. In .the meantime, ho is 
attached—so very attached—to every Englishman arriving 
at the City of the Sultan, that, to nse his own phrase, 
merely for “««’ thaleri il yinrnu," his very life is at the 
service of “mi excMmza.” 

White's or Albert Smith’s “Constantinople,” and Miss 
Pardoo’s “City of the Sultan,” may have taught us some¬ 
thing abont tho wonders of Stambonl, hut we cannot of 
Course enjoy them without a Dmitri, or a Spore, or a 
Chico, or a Guiseppe, at our elbow. Wo must have a 
mlet-rle-pUwe, coute qu’il coute, and give him, to avoid 
offence, the higher title of interpreter; and, by-end-bye, 
when onr red coats and bine jackets havo had a little 
more experience in Turkey, they will doubtioss entertain 
as high an opinion of Dmitri as we do. Ce n'est qua le 
premier pas qui “coute” 

But that premier pas does coute a good deal. Dmitri, 
according to rntnonr, is an honest man. Of course ho is. 
Would we could say tho same of every Spcro, Bud Chico, 
and Guiseppe, associated with him in the same dragoinanic 
occupation. They, however, are sometimes of a different 
complexion. And John Bull suffers for it. Knowiug 
the local and lingual ignorance of the English officer or 
traveller, these dragomans, like Leigh Hunt’s waiter, 
hnbitnally calculate on the principle that eighteenpence is 
one-aml-eightpouee; they receive a backsheesh from every 
man in the bazaar with whom they induce you to deal; 
they turn your dollars or other money into current coin 
of the. Turkish realm in a rapid maimor, and most profit¬ 
able to themselves, so that even a Rothschild could not 
easily detect than; in short they fleece the new-comer in 
a way that none hut themselves could parallel. Dmitri 
is content with one dollar a-dav, of course. But his 
perquisites are incalculable—“the law allows it." It 
has been our own fortune to pass through the drago- 
manic ordeal. On our first visit to the East, we burnt 
onr fingers ns all travellers do; on our second and 
third we escaped almost scot-free, and the mere fact is 
attributable to onr having fallen in with a zealous friend 
who proved to ns that but a very slight knowledge of 
Turkish was requisite in order to dispense with a drago¬ 
man altogether; that such knowledge could be most 
oasily acquired on the passage out; and that, ns to tho 
topography of the Turkish capital,White’s “ Constantinople” 
contained a reliable plan of the bazaars, and that all other 
and less interesting localities presented no difficulties what¬ 
ever. If the present Eastern war effect no other good, if 
will at least direct attention to the study of the Turkish 
tongue in England, although, as yet—strange to say— 
there is no snch work as an English and Turkish dic¬ 
tionary; the langnago has never yet been taught at 
Oxford, or Cambridge, or Dublin, or Edinburgh, oltliongb 
professorships of Arabic arc in existence. 

The difficulties of learning Eastern languages had, at least, 
no terrors for some of onr men in the ranks, since among 
other Instances, we find a private soldier, named < f’Flahertj, 
perseverlngly teaching himself Turkish, applying to Lor I 
Raglan to bo examined, and gallantly gaining the ran* 
of interpreter; thus freeing himself ami his immediate 
comrades from the equivocal assistance of tho Spores, 
Cbicos, and Guiseppes, already put npon this our record. 

Read as the journals are in every barrack-room in the 
United Kingdom—benefited as our soldiery arc by tho 
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institution of miscellaneous libraries among thorn, we 
trust that officers at. home will at once do more, and will 
add to the book-shelves of their respective regiments 
some of the works upon Turkish with which Paternoster- 
row can supply them* It may do well enough in » “Zig¬ 
zag” burlesque at the Adelphi for Corporal Bedford of 
the Guards, and Corporal Garden of the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes, funnily to Indicate a code by crowing or a 
dnek by quacking, hot in the real battle of life, in an 
enemy’s country, where Englishmen plunder not, hut pay 
the Turkish and Tartar peasantry tor what provisions 
they require, it would be indisputably better that words 
of necessity should be, as a rule, found on a printed card 
in ervery soldier’s haversack, although any further at¬ 
tempt to diffuse a knowledge of a foreign tongue might be 
deemed out of place or unnecessary. A dragoman, an 
honest Dmitri, is not always at hand. “Knowledge is 
power:” let foe soldier, therefore, havo it. And as foe 
antecedents, if not the present practices, of the foreign 
interpreters thrown among our honest and open-hearted 
soldiery may not bear too close an inspection—we speak 
not, of coarse, of those gentlemen selected as interpreters 
by Government, but of those volunteer dragomans who 
abound among the camp-followers, and prey upon foe 
rank and file—wo hope foe day is not distant when our 
soldiers and our sailors, men ob well as officers, will be 
encouraged in foe attainment of languages, so as to bo able 
to dispense with the services of such canaille; and when, 
pissing a step upwards, our civil and military colleges and 
our universities will, without exception, teach every living 
language, or at least every European living language, and 
when, so far as the East is concerned, Malta will possess 
a Royal Oriental Institution, to which, through foe aid of 
steamers, students may throng front foe Cam and the Isis, 
and from Woolwich, qnd after due preparation, iierfect 
their knowledge by travel in Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt, 
and eventually fill those poets at our Constantinople anti 
other embassies and consulates which are non said to be 
chiefly Ailed by foreigners, and at high salaries that, 
setting higher motives aside, would be acceptable to 
many an Englishman. 

Dmitri the dragoman may, meauwMlu, profit by lus 
attendance on the mere idlers who visit Stainbuul as they 
would Ramsgate or foe RMnc, but, let it not be forgotten 
in the year ’55, that Gravesend and foe Golden Horn 
are not a fortnight distant from each other, aud that, as 
we are now in alliance with foe turbaned Turk, and our 
red coats and blue jackets are shoulder to shonider with 
the sons of foe fez, it would well become those “gentle¬ 
men of England who live at homo at ease” to look into 
foe dragomanic system wo have here ventilated, remem¬ 
bering that there is talent enough and to spare among 
onr sergeants and corporals, with a laudaUe thirst qf 
knowledge, a desire for good foings useful, which it would 
be well for the more learned at once to aid and assist, 
seeing that many such non-commissioned officers are now 
winning their commissions on foe battle-field, and may 
yet Jive to become generals. And then, who can say hat 
that they may again have to defend Constantinople 
against Russia? 

Bat whatever may be the future of Constantinople^ 
whether foe British are ultimately destined to fight 
against the Sultan, as at Navariuo, or in fate support as 
' rmerly in Egypt anil now in foe Crimea, and whether 

Mot in his “Horn Apocalyptical” bo. right or wrong in 
e opinion that the final overthrow of foe Sons of foe 
■j. rophet is very close at hand, and that the whole world 


is on the eve of a most extraordinary change, when “the 
Hon shall lie down with foe lamb,*’ it is still necessary! 
for ns to look at things as they actually are, and wherever! 
a difficulty arises, in great things or in small, to endeavour j 
to surmount it. The difficulty which thousands of foe 
middle classes of England cannot but admit they still , 
experience in making themselves understood when visiting! 
even Boulogne, or Paris, or Brussels, is increased a thou- 1 
sand fold on foo banks of foe Bosphorus. This will not 
be generally admitted till our army returns. Wo shall ■! 
believe foe fact then—they experience the annoyance non*. ! 
Apd it is an annoyance of some intensity. There may be j 
somewhat of a similarity between foo French and English 
and Flemish tongues, but most certainly this similarity | 
does not exist between foeso threo languages and the j 
Turkish. The last stands alone, and foe previons studies ! 
of foe Frank avail him little or nothing, and give him no j 
cine, hi acquiring foo Turkish. A knowledge of Esqni- I 
manx might, perhaps, be more serviceable to ns, in un¬ 
riddling foe Turkish, than a knowledge of Latin or j 
Anglo-Saxon. A quaint friend of ours has a new theory [ 
that, as the Turkish is a tongue that will alone carry ns 
overland from Constantinople to China—and this is per-,> 
fectly true, and can lie said of no other language—the ; 
Esquimaux is but a Turkish or Tartar dialect—and he : 
contends, in corroboration, that these migratory hordes;, 
once npon a time crossed Behring’s Straits and marched : 1 
onwards to Greenland, where, standing on the beach, they 1 
found the ocean even a more insurmountable obstacle to' 
their farther progress than did their Muslim predecessor, i. 
the Arab general. Tank, when from foo shores of Morocco ; 
he gazed upon Spain, and riding into the flood perished, j 
leaving unreached his mountain-monument, I>jibd-vl- , 
Tarik, now better known as Gibraltar. We pretend not ! 
to a knowledge of Esquimaux—Captain Washington, of ' 
Harwich, must be appealed to on that head—but we do 
boast of a dear-bought experience in connection with. 
Dmitri the dragoman and all his sharkteh tribe at Con- 1 
stantinople. Hem, qwamque modo, rein, is their motto j 
in money matters, though it is oure only in regard to the! j 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and especially that of living • j 
tongues. The sick and wounded soldier will yet rise " 
recovered from foe hospital at Scutari; the breeze from; i 
the Sea of Marmora will refresh his cheek and invigorate j j 
his lungs; to amnae his mind he will wander forth under 1, 
the vaulted roofii of the glittering bazaars of Stambeul, !| 
rich in the luxuries of the East and foe inventions of the! I 
West; food, flowea, and works of fancy, slippers, shawls, | j 
and sabres, and collections of countless articles, will meet 1 j 
his admiring gaze s yet he who has perilled life for Old j 
England and her allien, loaded by those allies and re- ' 
spectcd by the whole world, Will find himself in crowded j 
courts, and yet as it were tongue-tied, unable to exchange ! 
greetings with the gratefol Turk, or congratulations with i! 
foe exhilarated Chasseur or the Zouave, simply bocausc | 
England has a Minister of War, but has not a Minister of 
Ins tructio n .to foster the production of works of real use 
rather than those of amusement, and to throw, for instance, 
into .the hospital at Scutari, books which would havo ' 
been there, jn the tedium of ill-health and slow recovery 
from...wounds, literally devouted, and the knowledge 
gained by which would have already made scores of 
sergeants and corporals more useful to their country, and 
certainly lees likely themselves, to' suffer, from foe kind 
attentions or neglect of any. Gmlata Gtfiseppe, or Span, 
or Chico, or even of onr own good friend, Dmitri the 
dragoman. Beer Paeha, beer Masha, hepeee beer der, 
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is a Turkish proverb; one not more applicable to a pasha 
than to a dragoman, from many' groups of whom we conld 
select a living Specimen who, remembering the proverb, 
has not failed to squeeze oitr rank and file even as a lemon* 
sqneeser does the fruit whence H takes its name. Bnt 
hero we must halt. “Clive bnt a text and yon get a ser¬ 
mon.” Ours has been long enough. And the mend 
we hope to enforce is, “Ur with mu O’Flahkhtyb, 
AND DOWN WITH TUB DlHTniS." 


| THE CRIME OF COLOUR. 

Br J. H. STOCQUELEK, Esq. 

CHATTER H. 

I diked die brevity of the missive. It smacked of com¬ 
mand ; and “what for no?” Was not the uncle address* 
ing the nephew ? Thought I, “ Mr. Governor, I have yon 
in my hands. Disobey your ancle, and hang me if I 
don’t write him such a letter as will induce him to cut 
you off with a shilling, and blow you up into the bargain." 
Thrusting the letter into my bosom, I jumped into a 
hackney-coach, and desired to be driven to die Flower 
Pot, Bishopsgate-street, whence the stage which diurnally 
j passed our domicile, nsnally started. 

A large prise in the lottery falling to a day-labonrer 
conld not worfc«a more important change in his feelings 
than that short letter of introduction wrought in my sen¬ 
timents. From a modest yonth of very limited expecta¬ 
tions 1 was, for the moment, metamorphosed into the 
most ambitions of soldiers. I knew little or nothing of 
| the nature of the appointments which made the India 
military service so peculiarly desirable, bnt 1 was quite 
Bore that it was in die power of a Governor to do much, 
and I had made up my mind not to sdut myself in the 
matter of applications. Of .course I did not expect to be 
appointed commander-in-chief all at once, and I was 
i even rational enough to dismiss all idea of becoming 
! adjutant or quarter-master general for the first year or 
Iso. Vet was there little, beneath those appointments, 
which appeared ti be suitable to my talents, my wishes, 
and my “letter of recommendation.” If anybody had 
suggested the commissariat I should have stared at him; 
had a brigade-majority been proposed to me, 1 should 
have turned on my heel with a sneer; and could any 
man havo been found bold enough to recommend me to 
commence my career as a simple adjutant of a regiment, 
I should have knocked him down mtr-le-chatop. So 
boundless were my expectations—so restless my mind— 
that had I then known the fine old song which afterwards 
became so popular in Indio, I should have caught myself 
singing, as I entered my mother’s dwelling, 

“Aide-de-camp to be sore 
I could easy procun, 

Bat then what a strange situation— 

To be toned, tonne and bow. 

And behave Lord snows how, i 

Ill-agreed with my 1 Becommendation.’ 

Oh. twae a Recommendation— 

A wonderfhl Becommendation I" 

Fuss we over ail the intermediate incidents between 
my bidding adieu to the best of parents mid aunts, and 
my embarkation at Gravesend on board the fine first-class 
I n dia n) a n , “Earl Balcarras,” whereof was commander, 
Captain Chillicombe. I bad taken half a cabin with 
another infantry cadet, whose name I had heard (Westall) 
and nothing more. As the only idea I possessed of a 
passenger-ship was derived from the small three and four 
hundred-ton traders which clustered in' the London Docks, 
It was of course a subject of very agreeable surprise to mo 
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to find that I was to be located /or fonr months in so 1 ! 
magnificent a piece of nautical structure as the “ fcarl of j 
Balcarras,” of fourteen hundred tom measurement. The j j 
cabin which I shared with Westall was twelve feet fine !- 


and aft, and eight feet broad. True, s huge eighteen-!: 
pounder kept us company, and occupying itself with a;j 
continual look out for some imaginary enemy, somewhat j 
diminished the light and' air admitted by the port-hole. 
But in some sort to moke amends tor this absorption of 
oar property, the ship-bnilder had provided a scuttle and 
a bull’s-eye sufficiently opaque to cut off all view of sea 
and sky, and all invasions of salt-water, yet allowing ns 
sufficient light for toilette purposes. Westall had a couch 
cot, which served the purposes of a bed by night, and a 
sofa and chest of drawers by day. My cot was air oblong 
affair intended to swing. Westall was a fine, frank, 
good-nntnred fellow, who had been brought up at Win¬ 
chester, and received his appointment from the Board of 
Control. 

“ I say, Somers,” said he to me, before we had been to¬ 
gether in the cabin half-an-hour, “do you like swinging ?” 

“ Never tried it,” was my reply. 

“Well, I have,” rejoined he, “and I rather like it; so 
if yon don’t fancy it, you know, we may as well swop 


beds.” 


“Done,” said I; “as I’ve never slept aboard ship at 
all, it makes no odds to me how I lie.” 

An arrangement made in such a spirit was well calcu¬ 
lated to lay the foundation of a friendly understanding, 
and I dare say we should have got on very veil together 
bnt for that unlucky “ recommendation ” of mine. 

Boys are very prompt to establish confidences among 
youth of their own age. They ask questions and impart 
information in a breath. “ What’s youtr father ?—mine’s a 
colonel,’’ is about the commencement of every conversation. 
It is not so frequently the case where “mine’s a tailor” 
has to follow, for they soon acquire that false pride which 
suggests a contempt for a profession that has no eclat to 
recommend it. Westall and 1 had soon reciprocated in¬ 
formation upon the subject of our origin. He appeared 
to be first cousin to a viscount, to have an uncle a 
general and K.C.B., and to know a lot of colonels and 
baronets, for whom, howevor, he seemed to entertain so 
little thorough respect that i was spared the necessity of 
making the most of my old General M., Money-cum- 
Wigram, and the benevolent Director. Bnt, of course, 
questions as to how we’ severally came by onr cadetships, 
were sore to follow. Westall, as 1 havo said, owed his 
to the President, of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India; and when’ he told me this, swinging in 
his—no, my—cot, while I lay on the sofa, he added, 
“ The old buffer has ftiven me a pile of letters of intro¬ 
duction, so that a fellow’s sure to get on.” 

This touched a chord. My jealousy was awakened. 
I conld not boast a “ pile.” I felt, however, that what I 
wanted in number was unmatchable in individual force, 
and this impression I endeavoured to convey to my 


comrade. 

“I didn't ewe,” said I, “to trouble my friends for 
many letters. Mr. Fnllarton Klphhutone has commanded 
the Governor to see to my welfare.” 

Westall looked over the ride of the cot with a mis¬ 
chievously ludicrous expression of surprise, “You don’t 
mean that ?” 

“Ido." 

“Never 1” and therewith he threw himself bock in the 
cot and laughed “ eonsumedly.” 
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THE PATRIOTIC 


“I don’t sec that ttuirc’a anything go very amusing to 
laugh at,” suggested 1. 

“ Oh no—-that is—ha! ha! ha I—[Well, old fellow, 1 
wish you may got it. If the Governor gives you the 
command of a regiment right offj I hope yon'li make me 
your adjutant agd interpreter, that’s all. I’m well up in 
Hindostauec.”* 

“Now, none of your nonsense, young un,” I replied- 
(Westali was my senior). “Whatever may chance of 
my position, I shan’t forget my friends.” 

There must have been something patronising in the air 
with which this was said, tor Westali went off again in 
a violent guffaw, and my ears were tingled with some 
muttered phrases in thu intervals of his mirth which 
sounded like “ d—d spoon,” “ precious green,” and so un¬ 
people may rail as they like at public schools, and 
there is no denying that they are ter the most part defec¬ 
tive iu the science of communicating sound knowledge to 
youth; but it must be allowed that they have the effect 
of imparting strength to the character of a boy, and of 
rendering him fearless in the causo of truth. 1 had 
never had the advantage of a public school education, 
and consequently had never had my little infirmities 
laughed ont of me. It was high time to supply the 
deficiencies of my early training, and WeHtall seemed a 
fit pomm to perform the office. 

“ Let me understand you,” said 1 to Westali. “ Have 
you any reason for thinking small of my ‘ recommends 
tioo?”’ 

* Why, I’ll tell you,” replied ho, with a frankness that 
appeared habitual to him. “ As a matter of command it 
mast .be all moousUine. I know several Addiaoombo, 
Winchester, and Eton fellows who went out with strong 
letters, as they thought them, bnt they found they were 
only tickets for soup after all.” 

“ Tickets for—?” 

“ Soup .—Faywi ih jm-ler for a provoke to dinuer mice 
in a way-—nothing marc. Hill Heiiviaidej who wunt to 
Madras with a ‘command’ to the Gnv’nor to push him on, 
was in awful dudgeon that ho wasn’t mode a Member of 
Council as soon ns he gave iu his ticket,—so he waited 
till ho was asked to dinner one day, which he supposed 
was to be telenit*tele, and when lie found he was only a 
unit in a small party of fifty, by jiggers I he got still more 
outrageous, and what do yon think he did ?" 

“ Can’t imagine—resign ?” 

“ No, ho wss too good a judge for that; bnt when the 
edd brick of a Gnv’nor asked him to take wine, he sent 
hie compliment,? and begged to decline.” 

“ Law 1 what said the Governor to that l'” 

“ Nothing. I don’t believe tho message was carried to 
him: if it was he was much too high-minded a man to 
notice a boy’s nonsense.” 

“ Then, honestly, don’t you think my letter of any use ? 
Don’t yon think a nephew would obey his uncle?” 

“ God bless yarn- innocence 1—Now I ask you as a man 
a gentleman ami a jolly cadet—would you obey any of 
your fogies of uncles ? I’m blessed if any of mine would 
get me .to do what I didn't choose, unless they tipped 
handsomely.” 

1 thought there was much in that, and I did not 
pursue tho subject. 

(hie does not like to renounce a fondly-eherlshed hope, 
Once “wedded fast to one dear falsehood” we “hugit 
to tho lust.” Often did I ask myself whether it was-not 
jMjOfihle that Westali hod a design njwn my influenceJ 
jSfhthe Governor, and looked upon me as a person who 


would stand in the way of his promotion? And it 
certainly did strike me as strange, that he who affected so 
much contempt for “introductions” should not throw his 
own overboard. However, the poison'of his words had 
began to work. My hojxt was unsettled, if not relinquished, 
and I began to feel that it would be better to trust to fee ] 
effects of talent, knowledge, and gallantry than to “tickets 
fer soup.” 

The passongers in the “ Earl of Ralcarras ” consisted of a 
Madras major and his bride, an old naval officer, two Haile- 
lybury civilians, a crowd of cadets, and a few ladies. At 
the cuddy table fee conversation was animated, and to my 
ear quite new. The Madras major wan a well-informed 
man, and fee old naval (India Navy) officer anything but 
a fool. Their arguments first introduced my ear to names 
that, nntii then, I had never heard pronounced. Clive, 
Wellington, Cornwallis, Lake, Barlow, Ochterlony, Mal¬ 
colm, familiar to their mouths “as household words,” 
presented a new array of heroes and legislators, and 1 
burned with desire to learn their histories; and tho 
necessity fur reading, as a protection from ciumi, supplied 
the required degree of knowledge. The captain of the 
ship had a capital library; so had the Madras major: 
and each of my brother cadets boasted a small miscolla- j j 
neous collection iu addition to the “standard” Ixiuk* forced, 
upon them at fee East India house. 1 find no difficulty jj 
iu selecting from these such memoirs as served to make j! 
me acquainted with fee career and characters of the great. j 
men whose lot lmd been cast in fee British Indian j| 
Empire. Clive became my beau ideal of on oriental j 
adventurer, i did not admire the impetuosity of hin.'j 
temper, which led him into serious scrapes, and produced | 
a nervous irritability, ultimately terminating a brilliant : 
career iu a melancholy death. But the courage which ! 
he invariably displayed, even wheat feu gambler placed n! 
pistol at his head and demanded payment of the money! 
he had lost, seemed to me worthy of imitation hi every■ 
one who bore arms in the Company’s service. It was in | 
fee highest degree plucky. Clive was also a great 
example of the importance of mustering the languages of 
Hindustan. When all fee world cut him dead for his 
habitual insolence, he took refuge from tho horrors of 
solitude in the mysteries of alif, Id, and ultimately turned j 
ont one of tlm first linguists the service ever know. 
Clive was an attorney’s son, and yet he became a lord and 
a great commander: there was something very encourag¬ 
ing in this. As to Lake —Lord Lake—1 looked npon him 
as teaching fee value of rapid movements; and front 
Wellesley's policy, aided by fee sagacity and early mili¬ 
tary knowledge of his brother, the General (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington), a student, I thought, might derive 
some light concerning fee best mode of baffling native 
intrigue and defeating a superior feme in open field. 


CIUPTUn m. 

The story of a voyage to India roand fee Cape is now 
nearly matter of history—-fee overland route, as it is 
facetiously called by way of distinction I suppose, 
having almost entirely superseded it I will net, therefore, 
infect upon fee reader fee old-fashioned details. * Suffice 
it feat we touched at Madeira, went through fee felly of 
■having as we crossed fee Equator, shot sea-pigeons and j 
stormy petrels when rounding fee Cape of Tempests, j 
received a visit from the comical king of Joltanua and his' 
queer-bvult court, and after few months of pleasant sailing 1 
entered fee harbour of Bombay just *» few other vessels! 







| which had left England on the same afternoon with our- 
selves, dropped anchor in the same locality. There was 
I nothing very uncommon in. this simultaneous arrival. 

| The Company’s mercantile vcasols were pretty nearly of 
: the same dimensions, were built after the same model, 

I carried the same number of hands, the same amount of 
cargo, followed the same sailing directions, and were of 
course at the same time within the influence of the some 
trade winds, although they seldom spoke each other 
during the voyage. 

lie most be a very impracticable sort of person who 
j cannot discover beauty and grandeur in the harbour of 
! j Bombay. The town is inclosed in a vast fortress, one- 
ji third of which is washed by the waves of the sea, while 
j the remaining two-thirds are separated from the waters 
| by an extensive esplanade and the country parts of the 
‘ island, wjiieli stretch away in a north-westerly direction 
| for about nine, or ten miles. The walls of the fort arc 
| low, presenting few points of attaek to an enemy, who 
; i conid only reduce it by escalade or shelling. An excellent 
1 glacis rises gradually from the esplanade, continuing the 
\ exterior slope of the parapets which bristle with eighteen 
, and twenty-four pounders. Such at loast was the state 
of the tort when we arrived. Opposite to the town, on 
‘j the southerly side, at a distance of sixteen miles or thcre- 
; shouts, rise a hold range of mountains, which continue in 
a somewhat semi-circular form to the eastward, constituting 
■ the magnificent bay whence the place derives its name, 

; while to fin* westward, from the very entrance of the bay 
ji runs a long neck of land forming, at high water, a 
11 separate little island culled Colubah. Northward of 
P Coin bah, at the distance of three or four miles, is another 
I ' strip i if elevated rocky land, forming in its curvature a minor 
'; and sluillower bay fringed with groves of cocoa-nut trees. 

!j Altogether the roup Want is extremely pleasing, and in 
j; tin* month of May when the harbour is in a state of) 
j-i activity from the anxiety of ship-masters to get away all 
.; their cargoes before the rainy monsoon, with its concomi- 
I) tant storms and adverse winds, sots in, the entire scene is 
11 instinct with life. 1 could not help buing struck with the 
| great variety of shipping and minor craft which studded the 
bay. Here lay in slumbering dignity the five stately 
Indiamon, the smallest of which was 1,200 tons burthen, 
j Thu master-attendant had provided a good berth for the 
! monstrous craft of his honourable masters, because they 
wore to carry away the cotton of the season to China in 
time to bear thence to England the tea which contributed 
to their wealtii. Within and around their anchorage lay 
clumsy free-traders from England or China, of from three to 
i seven hundred tons burthen; Arab vessels with high sterns 
| aud sharp protvs, equally serviceable to tbeir owners as 
li transports of the fruits, the silks, and the ljprsefl of the 
j j Arabian and Persian Gulfs, or as piratical vessels in 
j, their own native haunts; pattamnrs, or native coasting 
]I vessels, laden with rice and raw cotton; and the trim 
i cruizer, or Company’s man-of-war brig, employed to keep 
' the aforesaid golfs clear of corsairs, or to survey the 
! Indian coasts—while away and aloof from all, floated in 
| simple majesty, like a stem and silent sentinel, a British 
j fifty-gun frigate whose long pendant announced a maritime 
precedence in her temporary locale. Flitting from shore 
to ship, and ship to shore* laden with cargoes, or seeking 
occupation from passengers and ship officers, were in¬ 
numerable boats of all dimensions, from the frail dinghy 
with its two sharp ends, and its crazy timbers made fast 
with coir ropes, to the M-bodied hinder (or pier) boat, 
which might vie with the celebrated Deal boats for 


durability and sea-vitality. Thedbostmen were all of the; 
deep copper colour peculiar to the Lascars of India, which 
imported an amusing novelty to the spectacle. 

A cool and refreshing breeze blew into the harbour as 
1 stood upon the poop of the “ Earl of Balcarras,” and sur¬ 
veyed the scene around mo. Tired as IAad become of the 
imprisonment of a ship, and wearied, with the monotony of 
sea and sky, I nevertheless felt little inclination to quit 
the vessel now that the hoar of emancipation bad arrived. 
To say the truth I had formed no definite plans of imme¬ 
diate shore operations, and I could not help feeling that 
when once I should have abandoned my home upon the 
waters, the conducting link as it were with sweet home 
would be for ever severed. 

The snn bad gone down to rest—the brilliant lights 
ami variegated hues with which he decorates the skies in 
the tropics after he has ensconced himself behind the 
horizon, had gradually passed through the various stages 
of horning gold, deep crimson, eouleur-de-roee, orange, 
pale yellow', light bine, pale bine, lilac, violet, grey—and 
the evening was about to merge into the depths of night 
without the interregnum of a twilight, when I was aroused 
from my meditations by a friendly tap on the shoulder. 

“ Holloa I Mr. Somers, not gone ashore yet ?” was the 
exclamation which accompanied the touch. “Nof. yet 
tired of the old ‘ Balcarras ? ’” 

“No. Mr. Wadsworth,” I answered. “It has bpou u 
happy home, and I am reluctant to turn my back jipon it.” 

“ Well, you are welcome to stay on board as long as 
you like; but 1 suspect the town-major will be after 
yon if you don’t report yourself to-morrow.” 

The words of the second mate made due impression. 

I was no longer my own master. The reality of military 
life had commenced. Free agency and the flow of r 
lively imagination were thenceforth checked. 1 musi 
“ report” myself. 

Everybody had landed in haste, to deliver letters of 
introduction and get themselves installed in the domicile 
oi some consignee; for the Bombay Hotel was not re¬ 
ported to offer all the “comforts of a home” in a corres¬ 
ponding degree, to say nothing of its being a somewhat 
costly asylum. 

What was my best coarse ? To remain another night 
on board, or, in defiance of rumour, to test Shenstone’s 
laudation of the warm welcome of an inn ?—1 decided 
for the former course* and after tea joined the first aud 
second mates and the Burgeon of the ship in moderate 
potations to “ Anld Jang sync.” At eleven—while “ ;-ix 
bells” was struck on board all the vessels in the harbour 
in that regular succession which denotes that the watches 
of seameu like the clocks in the Strand never go alike— 

I turned in. * 

Next to the transition from the confined berth or cot 
on board ship to the extensive feather-bed of the domicile 
on terra Jlmia, there is nothing more agreeable than the 
change from the uncertain rest which one gets while a 
vessel is in motion, to the tranquil repose vouchsafed to 
the seaman or the passenger while the same vessel is at 
anchor in smooth water. I missed, but 1 did not sigh 
for, tho eternal creaking of the rudder, the periodical 
knocking of the tiller-chains, the measured tramp ot the 
watchful mate, the surging of the waves, and the 
occasional dropping of a coil of rope as the order was 
given to slacken, or sheet home, or haul tont, or “ take 
a pull at the lee mainbraceAll was deliciously silent. 
.In spite of the efforts of multitudinous thoughts to keep 
me awake I fell into a sound sleep. 









Bang!—“ The commodore has fallen down the hatch- altogether unnecessary in those times. If an officer did 
way!” criod aloud a familiar voice. . I sprang from my not carry everything with him on the march, he stood a 
couch. Day had dawned. The morning-gnu had an- fair chanco of being without cover during the heat of the 
uounccd the termination of the reign of night, and the day, and often without a meal, for the native villagers 
ascension of Aurora. The exclamation was a common one hold it an abomination to administer food to the Christian, 
with sailors, on the occasion of “gun-fire;" and ns dawn Horace made four or five halts on his march, which 
in India is rapidly succeeded by burning day, I lost no was seventy miles long, and each halt lasted from nine 
time in equipping myself for the trip a-shore. A bunder .o’clock in the morning until an hour before day-break of 
boat alongside soon received my baggage, and in less, the Mowing day. He beguiled the long baits by shoot - 
than half an hsqr I had planted my foot on the soil which' ing pea fowl and hares for two or three hours, and reading 
was to become my future homo. ' J ' ' and sleeping the remaining period. 

’ . ... . . . . * As he approached his destination he met many 

At this point the autobiography of Horace Somers travellers, some of whom appeared to bo mercenary 
terminates. He appears to have founded it on a journal Mahratta soldiers, wearing a sewed and nervous appear- 
regularly kept up, to the day of his Mrirai, irregularly ance. Their manner was peculiarly excited, and they 
filled up for some weeks subsequently, and then for talked with a volubility which surprised even the native 
reasons good, as we shall >see, dropped altogether. The followers of the subaltern. What could be the^mattcr ? 
subsequent ^incidents of his career, bearing as they did What was the news ? The Kketmutghar, or ‘principal 
upon the main features of our history, must, therefore, be servant of our hero, ventured to inquire of tbe last of a 
related in the third person, but there will be no difficulty party of armed twin who lingmcd behind his companions j 
in adhering to tbe strict truth, because we are not only in in gloomy mood>— 

possession of piles of correspondence which serve to “ Respect and salutation to tbe brave soldier! What; 
explain and corredtemany incidents, but as each man in news brings he from the great city of Foonoh ? ” : 

India lives, os itwtre^fo a house of glass, the transparency “Ho! know yon not that by tills time the English 1 
baa given us a complete insight into all the events of our have been annihilated, and the Deccan freed from their j| 
here’s career, ond'tbe more interesting circumstances of the hateftil presence ? Are yon, 0 king of pots and pans! 
life of his son and. heir. We will merely premise that quite .ignorant of the triumphs of the mighty I’eishwa ?” I| 
soon after Somers had reported himself to the towa-major, It was a Pathansoldier who spoke—one of thosebelted 1 
and paid his respects to the Governor, taking nothing by mercenaries who lent their services to any chieftain who j 
his letter of recommendation, he was appointed to the 7th offered good pay, and who often quitted the armies when j 
Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, and ordered to join on the eve of a battle that they might be ready to take j 
his corps at Pocraah. advantage of any fortnnato change in the aspect of affairs, 

The dull vapours of an Indian morning had not yet and plunder the convoys of the British urmy. 
been dissipated by the fierce rays of the sun, ere Horace “ No, my good lord,” said the Khetmutghar, timidly, 
Somers bad mounted his nag, and accompanied by his little in reply to the question he had himself elicited, “we 
caravan of tent equipage, was asoendiug the ghaut which have been long on the march, and have heard nothing.” 
loads from Panwoll, a village on the shores of the magni- “ Then know, dogof an unbeliever, thnt the fortune of war 

fieent harbour of Bombay, to the military station of has given a triumph to the Peishwa. Ere now the British 
Poonah. It was autumn of 1817. At that time the Residency is in flames, and in a few days the raj will be 
west of India was in a ferment. The hostility of two great completely at an end,” saying which the Patbon passed on. 
Mahratta chieftains, and the treachery of a third, a supposed Horace was curious to learn the nature of the tidings, 

ally, had rendered it necessary to call large arrnius into and the servant aunonneed them with circumstance and 
the field, and these, consisting chiefly of sepoys, supported embellishment. “ On, on, then,” exclaimed the young 
by four or five regiments of Bio Royal service, were soldier, driving lus spurs into the flanks of his little 
constantly engaged under such distinguished leaders as Sir horse, “I may yet be in time to be of service." He was 
John Malcolm, General Smith, and Sir Thomas Hislop, in a little staggered and confused by what he had heard; 
combating the hordes ofQolkar, Scindia, and the Peishwa for the Peishwa, a ruler of Poonah and the western dis- 
of Poonah. tricts, was understood to be an ally of the English. 

Horace Somers’ equipage was of the snmptnons descrip- He judged for the moment that the Pathan might be in 
tion then in vogue. A cart, drawn by two hnmp-backcd error; but, whether or no, it was clear that every British 
bullocks, bore his tent, and two Lascars, whose business it officer was needed at his post. 

was to pitch the tent, walked % its side. His head- The fact was, that the Peishwa, who had signed a 
servant—for even an Indian subaltern has a retinae— treaty whiclfpl edged him to support the British govern- 
rodo a small pony; his second servant, or bearer, who ment against the Pindarree freebooters, whom it was their 
cleaned his boots and shoes, lit his lamp, pulled his punkah, object to destroy, played a double game. His becoming a 
helped him to dress, and performed a number of small party to the treaty gave him on excuse for assembling 
services, followed the bead-man. Then come the cook: large bodies of troops in the vicinity of his capita), bat 
he was a small spare creature of Portuguese descent, their resolute conduct sufficiently betrayod their master’s 
black as a cinder, and rqjoicing in a white jacket and purposes. “ Active intrigues,” says the historian, “ were 
a pair of white unmentionable! curiously smrt»in«d by also set on foot for the seduction of the subsidiary, force, 
crimson cotton braces. On his head ho bare a basket and bribes and menaces were employed to tempt the men 
containing a spit, a kettle, stew-pans, in feet, all the from their allegianco. ’ Nevertheless, the sagacious British 
paraphernalia of a bachelor’s kitchen. Then followed two resident, Mr. Mountstnart Eiphinstone, refrained from 
men bearing grey-painted tin boxes containing the clothes, keeping at Poonah more than three battalions of Sepoys, a 
books, and canteen of the subaltern. A boy leading two battalion Of the Poonah brigade officered by Europeans 
dogs and carrying a boar-spear, completed the cortdge. , under Mqjor Ford, and two companies of Bengal Sepoys 
TEW apparently superfluous amount of baggage was not who formed his own escort, and even these by the month 









j [IIVMCI SOKEM ON THU HELD OT EI1KXK.] 

'of November he moved away to Kirkee, a distance of two attraoted by bitter lamentations in a female voico. Sur- 
1 miles from J’oonah, as the position they occupied exposed prised to find a woman in surh a position, he essayed to 

■ them to great risk from a sudden attack l>y a larger force, ascertain the eause of her grief, but all she could do was 
: The Peishwa had 10,000 horse and as many foot, with i to exclaim “Merrabap! mtrrabnpl — bapmurgeeahge /” 

I an immense train of ordnance. Some little time elapsed (“ My futher, my father!—my father is dead!”) In truth, 

; before the perfidious Peishwa threw aside the veil; but, at the story explained itselfi for there, recumbent close to 
; length, finding further hypocrisy impossible, he attacked the gun, and covered with blood, was stretched tlie body 
i and burnt the Kesulency, as the official residence of the of a handsome Patlian of about the middle age. He had 

British representative was called, and thus commenced a died, as they all died, lighting to the last, insured by a [ 
campaign which terminated iu the complete annihilation 1 fanatical hatred of the Christian, and thirsting for the; 

■ of his power and the annexation of his territories to those plunder which was the invariable fruit of victor)'. j 

j of the East India Company. The young girl, the daughter of the slain 1’atlum, was, ■ 

1 The first bottle fought between the troops of the like all the young females of the higher class of Indians, 

. Peishwa and those of the Company was at Kirkee, near exquisitely formed, but extremely fragile and delicate. 

I Poonah. It was a severe contest while it lasted, and the Her long black hair, which in her agony had been released 
j odds were greatly against the British, whose force con- from its bands, fell around a face radiant with beauty, 
listed for the most part of Sepoys. But discipline, order, Her eyes were largo and dark, of a proud and fierce 
! eomiwettiess, and firmness always prevail against disorgun- expression, and her teeth of a pearly whiteness. Her [ 

J ized numbers. The Peishwa’s army retired in confusion, features were small, but exceedingly regular. In a word, | 
It was just as the din of battle was being hushed—the she possessed, in an eminent degree, all the characteristics! 
Mahrattas flying in disorder, leaving their guns a trophy of the Moslem women of the East who have not been; 

; to the British—that Horace Homers reached the field, withered by age, or bloated by the indolence and indulgence j 
| He hod hoped to have joined his regiment in time to have of the harem. ! 

i shared in the struggle, and to have fleshed his maideu Horace did not hesitate what course to take. Humanity I; 
j sword ; hut his weariud nag, the difficulties of the ground, and sympathy were his first emotions. He called to his j j 
: and the distance he had liad to ride after completing the groom, and attaching his horn- to the wheel of the gnn- j 
morning’s march, utterly prevented his accomplishing this carriage, raised up the grief-stricken girl, and directed 
I design. He came upon the scene of the rout just as the that she should bo conveyed to Ins lent in the rear. But! 

: lust Mahratta horseman, hotly pursued by our dragoons, she was inqiortmiate that the laxly of her father should lie ■; 
iwere hastening to join the main body of the fugitives, removed also, and interred lieneatli a pe.epvl tree, with r I 
I Having no orders to join in the pursuit, and fatigued with suitable Mahometuu rites, ami this with some little trouble, j j 
: his endeavours U> reach the -field, he had dismounted to as everybody was engaged ia the wholesale interment or i 
afford assistance to the wounded, when, as he approached cremation of the dead, was done in the course of a few hours. | 
lone of the disabled guns of the enemy, his ear was [rot*miith’itJ.] ! 
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^ two weeks together. It miwt not duly have chaugeil con-' 

AN EDITOR’S I ROUHLES. tinually from “{{rave to gav, from lively to severe,” but 

I iiavk resided many years in one of the largest towns in would have proved, upon the whole, a curious eouibina- 
I England, where, i carry on the business of a bookseller tion of tract, journal, newspaper, ]x>cket-hook, and mirror || 
and publisher, which has led to my forming rathe” an of fashion 1 Equally numerous also were the coutribu-, 1 
extensive literaiy eonneetion in London. These facts tions with which I was lavoured. If their quality hail | 
are, I am aware, of no moment whatever to any person only been commensurate with then- quantity, my editor- [ 
j besides myself nor should I have considered them worth ship would have becu quickly sestrieted to the pleasant 1 1 
mentioning, but for a thought which one day occurred to sinecure of picking and choosing; but alas ! the (lowers of i! 
| me. It was, that the inhabitants of this said town were literature were tew, the weeds munifold. Under every , 


i j numerous, spirited, talented, aw t above all, weaUqr imaginable signature I received essays, tales, isles, and ' 

I j enough, to contribute greatly towardsaappvrtmg a joarnd. sonnets. A. Z. sent a treatise on that grimnd-to-|s)wiler,; 
!; Not a newspaper, mind—three of these flourished there subject, the corn-laws; A "Tyro” enclosed a long, dry j 
' i already ; but a literary periodical like certain hebdomadal poem on the Landing of Julius Cassar: but the I test idea of 

j|publications, of which there are so many uow-u-days, to my ‘'troubles” on this head may bo formed from a few; 

I I afford instruetkm and entertainment to everbody desirous specimens of the letters accompanying such productions.; 

< | of obtaining either at a trifling cost. 1 deliberated upon I will take two or three at random. A lady first;—“ The! 

|(the thought, mi canaa h ed my friends, whoso various authoress of ‘Midnight Mysteries, or the Maniac Mur-, 
jjopiuions were quite Mmmlng. Some encouraged me with derer’ begs to enclose a small MS. to the editor of the j 
! promises of awiatewco in every way, pronouncing the Riddlcstone Journal, hoping on perusal it umy lie found j 

project to be • enpitel one. Others regarded it with acceptable for his columns.” Patience be with us! The ■; 
coldness; while many treated it with ridicule, and pre- small MS. was called "The Wandering Warder ofJ 
dieted nothing but- tfafrnne for my bold attempt. After Worracleugh,” and consisted of more than fifty pages | 
the fashion of wiifai human nature, however, I was finally ebseiy written on both sides. I st rewed up my nmrage ; 
guided by my own judgment and inclinsthm rather than one evening and glanced over it. Why or wherefore the ; 
the frieudly advice which I had solicited. In spite of Warnierwandered I oauid not discover; in fact, not being ' 
coldness, sneers, or evil prophecies, 1 soon footed the able to ascertain the drift of the whole matter, I rcturm-d j 
resolution of carrying out my idea and investing myself the wmfnsed “trifle,* with many thanks, as “liimnitahle.” j 
with the dignity of “ Editor." Little did 1 know what This letter, by-tfre-bya, as well os the mauiiscript, though 1 j 
T was bringing down upon my devoted head! 1 rushed coming from an authoress, was written in hold masculine j 
into it at once, by aunounciug far and wide in the news- characters ; but the following, also from a lady, was deli- i 
piqa-i's, that on New 4 YcarVday—about six weeks from eately indited on pink |Kiper. It ran thus:—“Will the.j 
that time—would appear the first number of the “ Riddle- editor of the Riddlestone Journal find a corner in bis j 
stone Journal,” describing it as precisely the sort of pub- pages for this tribute of affection to a lost favourite ? . 

| licution which was wanted, and promising to make it —from Delta.’’ The “lost favourite” was a canary bird. ; I 
worthy of the large and respectable population of my and the “tribute of affection” some lines in which the ■ 
native city. Then indeed began my “troubles.” Such poor auimal was rhymed to as a “little yellow fairy," and i 
a profusion of contradictory opinions, impracticable sugges- “sweet charming deary,” so that it might at pleasure 1 ! 
tions, unnecessary advice, and valueless contributions, as he called a cauuu-y or caneary, according to the reader’s i 
were showered upon me, were emiugh to upset the sanity fancy. Need 1 add what verdict I pronounced on these. (. 
of any one individual. Letters and comimuiicatious were unsuitable rhymes. The next epistle is from one of the j, 
dropped into my “Editor's box," or sent from all parts of sterner sex:—“Sir, I have been fluttered by a large circle 
England, which it required the patience of a Job to peruse, of reading frieuds that the enclosed essay is worthy a place 
and, if needing an answer, the tact of a Chesterfield to iu one of onr best magazines. I prefer, however, offering it i 
reply to without offending tins writers. One correspondent to you for your journal, as 1 am not ambitious of fume, but > 
“ hoped” the principal subject of the journal would be rather seek to remain unknown. Yours obediently, James, 
religion, while n letter which I opened soon afterwards. Craves.” Not very flattering, certainly, this offer of a, 
j! intimated how desirable it would be to avoid religious contribution for my journal coupled with the author’s 
; | topics altogether as calculated to give occasion for offence wish of romainiug in obscurity. Indeed, I mast confess 1 
,to different seels. In the same way I was advised to fill that my newly-fledged editorial dignity was so outraged 
I my ]mgcs with as many tales as possible; and, on the by the insinuation, that 1 did not care to ascertain how 

I other hand, untreated by several people not to overjwwer far my opinion might or might not coincide with Unit of 

| them with trashy tumvellettfs, such as figure in similar his reading friends. I returned die essay without even' 

| periodicals, to weary the public with their sameness, 1 glancing at the title. Another author amused me; 
Iliad a dozen letters signed “Nimrod,” askiug if “iho vastly. Here is his letter:—“Sir, l am not in tho habit j 
i meet of the houmls” would be duly announced in the’ of having my communications unanswered. If you 1 
ij journal during the hunting season; and as many more do not print ray article” (this was a long paper upon | 

II from “Crochet" and “A lu tiunlc” to ascertain if I the Varieties of Aborigiual Races made up of selections! 

;| should give a comer to the “ladies’ work-table,” or from Dickering, and long enough to fill two copies of my j 
jj notice changes in dm foshious. “A wizard” requested to poor little journal, for which he, hail the modesty to ask: 

I know if I intended to enliven my readers with enigmas, one pound per i»agc), “I request you will return it iinuic-j 
! charades, and other puzzles; and a “chess-play tar” begged diately, as 1 can uo longer be trifled with.” A lady, j 
I me, as an iiiducctAcnt for him to k-eonie a subscriber, to signing herself “ A snhliur’s daughter,” requested an in- 1 
| publish a weekly problem in chess for his especial grali- terview with the “ principal,” and offered to bribe my j 
I ticutiou. In a word. if*I had attempted, like the luckless, boy to let her into my mwtorum, as she declared she laid j 
(miller in the good old fable, to pleuse ewrybody, the; an announcement to make which would affect the whole j 
' journal would not have been conducted in the same spirit 1 military jxdicy of Europe ! Another contributor, whose! 
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, | article had nut been inserted, charged me with selling his 
;l ideas to the Times —a journal which he denounced as being 
1 1 habitually guilty of the meanness of bribing the editors of 
j, other publications to get a surreptitious glance at their 
i] manuscripts. This was very rich. A lady, who signed 
; herself the authoress of “Echoes of the reheard, and 
other I’oenis,” requested me to sit in judgment npou her 
, lunik. mill “ kindly select for puhlication such sonnets as I 
; considered lust adapted to the jiages of the journal, and 
, return the others—prepaid.” An authoress, who signed 

her notes “ l*.,"’ and assured me she was the friend of Sir 
| Walter Seott, and the idol of Tom Moore, actually wny- 
\ laid me at my private residence and insisted upon my 
■ reading a long [Mem, after the manner of Oowper (Imt a 
long way after, I thought), descriptive of the death of 
. mi esteemed and venerable tom-eat. The jierson who gave 
, me most trouble was, however, an elderly gentlemun with 
] \erv large feet, who called every day to submit the plot of 
, au intended story, and who always liirgot his india-rubber 
] goloshes under my table iu order tliat be might have 
i a pretext for repeating his visit. It was iu vain I 
assured this gentleman that bis proposed tale was 
wholly untit for my columns. It was no use, to remon¬ 
strate with him. He would return to the charge with 
unabated vigour, and suggest so many absurd incidents 
that at length I could not refrain front laughing outright. 

: Hut even this did not abate his m'donr. lie would laugh 
also, and propose fresh amendments more absurd tluiu 
; ever, until 1 was couqxdlcd to plead business to get 
away from him. To my infinite relief however, h« 
delicately hinted one day that he was rather short of 
cash. 1 caught at the iiitim&tiou with delight and 
gratitude, and pressed a sovereign into his hand. I never 
-■ saw him afterwards. In the. excess of his gratitude he 
!eveu forgot to rail for his goloshes, which are now lyiug 
at the otlice whenever he ventures to inquire lor them. 

; Sometimes, too, I have in-on requested by an author to 
sit down on the instanf and listen to him while he reads 
about forty pages of had English, with some unintelligible 
title. No one who lias not experienced an ordeal of this 
kind cun appreciate the feelings of the unfortunate editor 
on whom a contributor of this description lays violent 
haiuls. Escape from him is impossible. He is so enthu¬ 
siastic iu his admiration of his own performance that be 
imagiuvs all mundane matters must stand still until he has 
made you a participator iu his exultation, aud if you even 
venture tiir a moment to express disapprobation, he enters 
upon un explanation as long ns his story. Ohet jam 
salts. Hut this, as 1 once heard a wise friend of mine 
remark, was only (be “antieijiatiou of the foretaste.” I 
then began to form some idea of the res)x>nsibility of my 
pusitiou. Obstacles which 1 had fondly hoped would 
have" been surmounted with ease, became formidable hn- 
[K-diint-uts. Friends and contributors who had promised 
i sup|iort of a literary character, pleaded pressing engage- 
inents, which precluded them from doing anything for 
the first number, but pledged themselves to he ready for 
the second. Artists who had ‘* charming sketches by 
, them,” and quite at my service, could tiot lay their hands 
. on them at the moment they were required ; and, iu fine, 

'• I found ni\ sell'unexpectedly thrown ujmh my own resources. 

, It was no!, however, till after 1 had actually made my debut 
! as an editor that my “ troubles ” readied their climax. The 
I journal apjteared, and was attacked on many sides, liival 
publishers ran it down in graud stylo, as might be ex- 
j [looted; aud kind fricuds consoled me by reputing all sorts 
of remarks of a dis[iaraging character; how tffisy had beard 


what was intended to amuse ih my pages called “ poor 1 
stuff,’' and the. instructive parts “very heavy;” that I 
one )K-rson pronounced the type to be very bad, and another 
the pa [tor not half thiek enough or white enough; while, j 
another said the jirice of the journal was too high, and flu-, 
print so small they could no! read it. t'ucli pleasing ! 
communications always eliding with “It can’t answer, | 
my dew fellow, indeed it can’t." lint my annoyances I 
were by no means confined to ill-natured criticisms; 11 
had to routuud against innumerable miseries in my “home i 
department.” There were jealousies to smooth down among j 
mj* little brigade of selected contributors, us well as' 
wounded self-love to heal if 1 found it necessary to use! 
the pruning knife rather severely. There were -errors of! 
the pri-ss which tronhl intrude themselves, despite thelj 
pains that 1 tonkin revising proof after proof. There'; 
weru disa]i[x)iiitmeuts to pul up with—when illness [ire- | 
vented writers from finishing pajwrs just at the time they 
were most required; or when a duvw artist met with j 
some accident to delay the embeliisiuiietit of my pages !j 
with a necessary illustration. These and a host of other!' 
troubles 1 could describe, did I not think that enough lias ' 
lieen said already to jirejudice any one against assuming 
the office of editor too rashly. Hut hold ! the world will 
declare this to savour of failure, for success would have 
drawn the sting from such vexatious. Not so, however. 
After a time the Kiddlcstono Journal obtained a cir-| 
dilution beyond my utmost expectations; so that J cun! 
not with truth assert that want of patronage contributes I 
to swell the number of my “Editor’s Troubles.” ]i 


THE STORE-SIIIV BECALMED. : 

We were among the first to leave England with stores ! 
for the Crimea. Thu winds favoured ns, aud we crossed 
the Huy, ran down the coast of Portugal, and passed 
through the Hut of Gibraltar, iu a shorter time than our 
schooner bud ever Wore accomplished tlie same distance, 
(hi our tenth day from jmrt we were off Cajie de Gutt, on 
the south-easteru eoast of Spain, within the Straits, and 
hence we shaped a course, for the. channel between Sicily 1 
and Malta. Passing the latter island we fell in with;] 
many vessels carrying French and English reinforcements ]' 
to the army liefore Sebastopol; aud as we trial our own '■ j 
deck we reflected tliat the stores with which we were;; 
laden might prove to those very men welcome enough by . 
the time we could reach Balaklnva. We were under" 
canvas, but these troojts, seen near Malta, were on board . 
steamers, and would, therefore, reach tbeir destination in"; 
a far shorter time than we could hoja- for. * \ j 

To me the Grecian Archipelago was altogether a new ;> 
scene. The poets had list me to believe the Cyclades I ; 
and Spurades were the meat enchanting islands in the 1 ! 
universe. Judge my astouishment, therefore, when having 
doubled ('ape Malapon, and passed up, towards these j 
groups, between C-erigo and the main, I found the islands ' 
alxiuudiiig rattier in qiuunt little windmills than, as 1 had ' 
exjMCtecl, in woods and groves, and displaying the essence 1 
of bleakness rather than that beauty with which book- ; 1 
makers have been too apt to surround them. Viewed;; 
from the sea, the Greek islands resemble iu sober truth t : 
the Mcwstone, off Plymouth, rather than the more verdant ! 
Isle of Wight. Their number, boweter, is very great, 
and their configuration fantastic; so that as you beat ; 
past them, now on one tack and tfien on another, their , 
appearance, seen from so many [Mints of view, excites 1 
certainly great interest, though it fails to impress tho 
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matter-of-fact beholder v.-ith that Intense admiration the 
highly-educated and imaginative, coupling historic asso¬ 
ciations with the sites before them, may he permitted, 
| jierhajis with poetical licence, to indulge iu, and suhse- 
I qucntly to put u]ion record. But we tars arc not too 
| poetical, though we certainly thought of Byron’s Corsair 
os the native tchenuques and saccoievas flew past us, 
crowded with crews in every variety of oriental costume. 

Time wore on, and one Sunday morning when day 
broke, 1 found on eoiuing on deck that our schooner lay 
j becalmed off the beautiful entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna, 
the Istneer Keurfeuzt/ of the Turks. • 

But one solitary craft was in company, a little Greek 
] cutter, the chief peculiarity of which was an astonishingly 
small jib. 

“ I don’t like the cut of that fellow’s jib," said the 
skipper, as he unexpectedly appeared at my side, and 
folding his arras leaned upon the bulwark. 

“ Nor I,” was my answer, thinking he simply alluded 
to the sail itself; “ but foreigners are not so famous for 
largo jibs as we English; hence, possibly, our nautical 
saying, ‘ 1 don’t like the cut of his jib.’” 

“In that sense 1 now speak. Aiy observation applies to 
the crew, and not to the sail,” rejoined the captain. “ I 
take that fellow to he a pirate, or something little better.” 

“Pirate!" echoed I, in astonishment. “We are tfot 
among the Malays!” 

“Young man,” resumed the skipper, “yon are a 
stranger in these parts; I have known them too well. 
I shall not speak of the past, but merely of what has 
here—yes, tusre —occurred within u year or two. This 
Gulf of Smyrna before us is a very favourite resort of 
pirates.” 

“ 1 have heard such reports,” said I ; “ but arc the 
cases well authenticated?” 

“True as Holy Writ,”replied the skipper, “andunless 
our government keep a cruiser or two hereabouts, we 
shall some line morning hear of a store-ship or two being 
taken by these ruffians. But they shall never take me 
alive,” added the skipper, with emphasis; and then, failing 
into a reverie, he began to pace the deck. X left him 
undisturbed; in a few minutes he rejoined me. 

“Sir,” said be, pointing his arm towards the land, 
“ it was not long ago, aye, only in ’51, that some of these 
fellows when ashore, actually in the very environs of 
Smyrna, carried off Mr. Yon Lennep, the Hutch Consul, 
into the mountains, and would not release him till his 
friends paid down a ransom of some four hundred pounds.” 

’ “I should call those fellows brigands, not pirates,” I 
olJlerved. 

“ All the same—all the same in these parts,” rejoined 
the skipper, hurriedly, “those follows arc as it were 
amphibious ; and the authorities in Smyrna yonder know 
well enough that the vury same gangs can plunder equally 
well ashore or afloat. I know so, too.” 

“’Tis to be ltojied they’ll never catch an English ship, 
and especially one laden with shires.” 

“ Ours would prove a good prize," said the skipper; 
“but, hurrah, hero comes a breeze—so wc shall soon give 
our friend yonder no chance of catching us.” 

Assembled in the cabin at breakfast, the skipper re¬ 
sumed his observations about pirates, from which 1 learned 
that it was quite true Mr. Van Lennep, after a detention 
of thirty-six hours, had been compelled to procure four 
hundred sovereigns* as a ransom; that Mr. dc .Tong, 
another Smymiote geutleman, filling the post of Danish 
Consul, had also been attacked in his own house; and 


that the attacks made from time to time upon vessels 
passing Scio, Mitylonc, and Tenedos, all of wliicli are 
but a few hours’ sail from Smyrna, were positively in¬ 
numerable. Now, as most of these outrages were per- ! 
petratud when the craft attacked were at anchor or ! 
becalmed, and as our storc-shijts, hound with supplies to ' 
the Crimea, cannot but pass close to the haunts of these 
Levantine pirates, it may he permitted, as a well-timed 
warning, to enumerate, although briefly, a few of those I 
cases mentioned to me by the skipper. Among others, j* 
the Austrian brig “Bocchese” was attacked near lrnbres; I 
the English schooner “Corsair” near the Dardanelles; ! 
the “ Margaret" at the same spot, together with the brigs , 
“ Hellesjiont,” and “Hope,” and “Thomas Crisp;” the/ 
Dutch merchantman, “llendrika,” was taken off Scio,, ; 
and iu some of these cases the pirates, must of whom;' 
were Greeks, added murder to the crime ol' appropriating | 
other men’s goods and chattels. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
TO THE PATRIOTIC FUND. ! 

It is extremely gratifying to fiml that the national move¬ 
ment now being made in favour of the wives and children 
of the brave soldiers who have falleu iu the cause of 
European freedom in the present war, is not confined to ' 
tho United Kingdom, but Inis extended to the Continent. , 
The Royal Commissioners have favoured us with the : 
following letters, which will attest the warm and active 
sympathy felt in many European states for the gallant' 
services of the. Anglo-French army:— , 

Camjmgnr Rocbal, Geneva. .j 
Gentlemen,— I have the honour of enclosing you, on tile part of.i 
Colonel Williams and myself, the ropy of a list of subscriptions nuntc 'i 
at Geneva in aid of the Patriotic Fund, and of requesting that yon wilt' 1 
allow it publication in your next statement of the receipts of the ltoyal , 
Commission. ' I 

Although the amount is not, iu the aggregate, large, it is iihk.1 . j 
satisfactory to see so many Genevese of high position and rr»|ss-tability. j 
join in the subscription t—in fact, the idea ot it originated with them, j 
as the English residents were too few in number to have colluded a ' 
sum sufficiently large for presentation. ! i 

Messrs. Laniliurd and O’Tlinr have arranged to send yon by this post '' 
bills to the amount of £1114 2s., and they have, in the most liberal; I 
manner, Informix! ine this morning that they dosiru to add to their !j 
subscription the difference in value between the 4,083 francs, and tin. j' 
bills for JC1G4 2s., which they selected ibr transfer. 11 

I enclose you their letter to me. My own subscription of 100 francs; i 
is put down as “A Friend.” 1 will ask you to oblige me by so leaving it. i j 

I am, &c. 

W. L. Lawhknck. | 
To the Secretaries of the Patriotic Fund. I! 

P.S.—The Gonevesc Indies are making large purchases and re-' 1 
mittances of warm clothing tor the Anglo-French army in the Crimea.' j 

Christiania, Norway. ! j 
My Lords and Gentlemen,—A sum of £250 will reach, or has" by!, 
this time reached, your hands from Christiania, the joint offering ot a,. 
few English, and ltAWY Norwegian gentlemen—the latter, inhabitants j 
of Christiania and Drumtnen, voluntarily and without any ostentation 1 1 
contributed upwards of £200 of that. sura. Shall 1 be too bold in 1 j 
roeimimoniliug that a few word’t nf thnnh be/urumnlrd thrimi/h Me, j 
British Consul-General at t.'hrutumia to those A’oriretfinnyentlcmeii t \ 
—sue.li a compliment would not be unmerited on their jiurt irom the;! 
committee of the Patriotic Fund, and it would be deeply estimated. As, j 
tlie impetus to the collection was given through a sermon 1 preached i 
tor the Patriotic Fuad, 1 have taken the liberty of addressing these J j 
few remarks. 1 nm, dec., j j 

T. Guaiiam Sjivth, 
Chaplain to the British Consulate. ; 
To tho Committee of the Patriotic Fund. ! ] 


British Consulate, Cukis. i 
Sir,—l have the honour to enclose a draft on London pa) able in your j 
order ibr the sum of £78 11s. Til., being the amount of subscription:,; 
paid into my iiiuids by the jiarlies whose names arc entered in tile 
accompanying list, on account of the Patriotic Fund. 

lam. &r., 

F.dw. Wai.ti'.u llujmAM, 

Tn^he Secretaries of the Patriotic Fund. Jl.U.M. Consul. 
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FORTIFICATION. 


As a great deal of interest is just now taken by the 
British public in everything relating to Held uutreneh- 
muuts, fortifications, and the attack and defence of fortified 
towns, the promoters of the Patriotic- Fran Journal 
anxious to instruct os well os entertain their readers, 
submit a familiar sketch of the most prominent objects of 
attention. 

The simplest description of fortification is that which 
is employed by an army in the field to protect itself 
against a larger force, or to enable it to hold a certain 
desirable position, and this is called an entrenchment. It 
consists iu its primitive form of a parapet and a ditch— 
the former being composed of the reinblai, or earth removed 
from the latter. Here is a profile view of such a work 


A stake is firmly driven into the middle of each pit, mid i 
having a sharp end uppermost proves a formidable obstacle., 
to troops advancing to the attack. Being slightly covered 
over with twigs and earth they are not seen, and men are . 
thus precipitated into them and caught on tin*, stakes, jj 
The pit is called a Irou-de-loup, or wolf-hole; nearer to ;j 
the ditch in front of these pits ubullis are also placed liy ' 
way of obstruction. The dbattis are young trees, the 
leaves of which have been stripped off; the outer end of 1 
the branches is sharpened, and die trunk driven into the 
earth in a sloping maimer1 1 



The ditch is generally from six to eight feet deep, and 
from eight to ten feet broad. The upper portiou of the 
parapet is about eight feet in breadth, sloped so that a 
soldier may bo enabled to shoot an enemy even when he 
reaches tlio counterscarp, or opposite edge of the ditch. 
The height of the work is eight feet, and as no soldier 
could by any possibility fire from behiud so high a parapet, 
a step is raised called a banquette, which is reached by a 
slope of earth termed a ramp. A jmrapet of eight feet in 
depth will, if made of earth closely rammed or packed, 
resist a cannon-ball tired from a six-pounder at a distance 
of 500 yards. Such a shot would only penetrate five or 
six feet. 

It will sometimes happen, however, that the earth is 
not of sufikent consistency to form a good stonr wall ur 
parapet. When that is the case recourse is had to various 
contrivances for supplying the deficiency. The most 
common of these are gabions, fascines, hurdles, and 



tnuolBMj [A OoMon.J 

The gabion is a basket open at either end. It is formed 
of osier, and generally measures two-and-a-half feet in 
height and one-aud-a-haif feet in diameter. Fascines are 
bundles of long faggots, or branches of trees tied very 
closely together. Sand-bags are merely bags of canvas 
easily filled, and when no longer required are emptied 
and packed away in a small compass. Ifnrdtes arc a 
species of fence formed of stakes and wicker-work. 
All of these are convertible to the same purposes, numely, 
the strengthening, or revetting, of earth-works. 

If time will admit of rendering the entrenchment 
perfect, it is customary to dig pits seven or eight feet iu 
depth beyond the ditch, on what is called athe glacis or 
sloping earth. These {fits are shaped liko cones inverted. 


Young trees are chosen for abattis because they arc too 
full of sap to be easily burned by the attacking enemy. 

Another description of obstacle to which recourse is 
occasionally had, is the fougasse or small mine—thej 
palisade, and the stockade. Palisades are slakes of' 
several feet in length driven into the inner portions of the! 
ditch, forming paiings of a very formidable character, j 
The stnckatle is generally placed across the ditch, and 
being composed of a double paling the defenders get 
between it by means of a passage cut through the lower 
part of the paling, and so fire upon the enemy when he 
has ]H!nctrated the ditch. It serves the purpose of a' 
flanking work. 

This principle of the parapet^ with its outer and iuner! 
slopes to hold it firm in its position—its upper or superior 
slope to enable the entrenched parties to fire ii|«m the; 
assailants—its banquette aud its ramp to neutralize the j 
disadvantage of its height, is adopted in all fortifications, j 
no nutter what horizontal shape they may take. 

Field-works, which are exclusively composed of earth,! 
gabions, Ac., are of many kinds—they are genera II) , 
serrated, or like a saw in form, when many aie together,. 
because each is projected like an angle. Tbey are called j 
redans, lunettes, redoubts, indented lines, and ba*tioned\ 
redans. We shall endeavour to give some notion of them' 
in our next. 


W 

Tim Groat Ukxqtax Mortar.—I t appears that an Kugli-di iron 
gnu. after 300 rounds, requires re-venting, and that the entire fti' 
will not stand more than 1,000 rounds; while a Belgian giui, alter 
re 1 venting. will stand 0.000 fires,and even 2,113 fires wiilimit re-, 
venting. Tiie Siege of Antwerp, when Belgium se|*iritcd from' 
Holland in 1330, furnishes historical facts wortlir of nutn with 
reference to siege guns. General Paixluuis, of the Fren h artillery, I 
was sent to Assist the,Belgians in the Siege of Antwerp. In company ! 
with General Bason lie recommitted the citadel, and four d it to lie it 
place of extraordinary strength. Kvery print was well -lieltered from 
the efforts of shells, and there was, moreover, a moat, ehich could In 
filled with water from (bo sea. Tho Preach general then proponl tn 
King Leopold to shorten the siege by menus of a mortar, of which l he 
shells would weigh 1,000 lbs., and contain each l< 0 Ins. of powder, "i 
This, it was thought, would with a frw blows decide the struggle, and i J 
cut short the pains and miseries of a protracted siege. 'Hie proposal'! 
was believed to be inhuman, aud it was not until alter .iO/hiO caiman 
balls and shells had been spent in vain upon the city that (lie monster : 
mortar—a charcoal casting made at Liege—was bronght out. Nine . j 
shells were fired—huge flying dragons—one of which burst in the air, • 
and right descended into the citadel. Two days niter the first shell ] 
was fired the beleagured citadel sarrenderod. A mortar capable of , 
propelling a shell at such dimensions with any oertainty and safety to | 
its attendants, mast have been manufactured to the utimist nicety;', 
while charcoal of wood, or pent, which is still better, could only lie , 
employed to produce iron fit for inch purpose, bring more tough, i 
elastic, and free item flaws. 1 













'TWILL BE ALL THE SAME IK A HUNDRED YEARS I 


'Twill bo #11 the urns In a hundred yi-ani t 
What a spell-word to conjure up smile* and torn t 
Oh! how oft. do 1 muse 'mid the thoughtless and gay, 

On the marvellous trnth that those words convey I 
And am it be so? Must the valiant and free 
Havn their tenure of life on tins frail decree! 

Arc the trophies Ihey'vo reared and the glories they've wen 
Only castles of frost-work confronting the sun? 

And must oil that’s as jnyims and brilliant to view 
As a mid-summer dream be as perishing too ?— 

Then have pity ye proud ones, ho gentle ye great, 

Oh 1 remember how mercy boeeraucth your state; 

Fur the rust that consumoth the sword of the hrave, 

Is eating the chain of the manacled slave, 

And the conqueror's frowns, and his victim's tears 
Will he all the same in a hundred years 1 


'Twill bo all the same in a hundred yeara! 

What a spell-word to conjure up smiles and tears! 
llow dark arc yonr fortunes, yo sons of the toil, ■ 

Whose heir-loom is sorrow, whose birth-right is toil! 

Yel envy not those who have glory and gold, 

Bj the sweat of the pour, and the blood of tile hold, 

For 'tin coming—howe'er they may flannt in their pride— 
Tlje day when they*!! moulder to dust by your aide. 

Death uniteth the children of toil and of sloth, 

And the democrat reptiles carouse upon both; 

For Time as he speeds on his viewless wings 
Disenamels and withers all earthly things. 

And the Knight's white plnnic, and the Shepherd's crook, 
And the Minstrel's pipe, and the Scholar’s book, 

And the Emperor's crown, and his Cossacks’ spears, 

Will he dnst alike in a hundred years! 


"twill be all the same in a hundred years! 

Dli, most magical fountain of smiles and tears! 

To think that our hopes like the flowers of June, 
Which wc love no much should bo-lust so soon!— 
Then what meanoth the chase after phantom Joys? 
Or the breaking of human hearts for toys? • 

Or the veteran's pride in his crafty schemea? 

Or “ the passion of youth for its darling dreams?" 
Or the aiming at ends that we never can span ? 

Or the deadly aversion of ruau far man? 

What araiietli it all ? 0 ye sages say— 

Or the miser’s juv in his brilliant Clay? 

Or the lover’s teal for Ms matchless prize— 

The enchanting maid with the starry eyes? 
t > the fevnrislt conflict of hopes and fears 
ll ’tin all the same in a hundred yean? * 


Ah t 'tie not the same in a hundred years, * 
Ho» clear soever the case appears, 

For, know we not that beyond the grave. 

Far, far beyond where the cedars wave 
On the Syrian mountains, or where the stars 
Come glittering forth in their golden oars, 
Tliorc Moometh a land of perennial bliss, 

Where we smile to think of the tears in this ? 
And the Pilgrim reaching that radiant thany 
. ;■ '.HagAhe thought of death in bis heart no mure r 
j fl &J*?ycth Ms staff and sandals down 
‘'JfmTjU victor's palm and the monarch's m qw i l 


And tiie mother meets in that tranquil sphere 
The delightful child she had wept for here; 

And the lover clasps to Ms breast again 
The maid he had loved upon earth in vain ; 

And the warrior’s sword that protects the right, 

Is be-jewelled with stun of undying light. 

And we quaff of the same immortal cup, \ 

Wbilo the orphan smiles, and the slave looks up! 

So be glad, my heart, and forget thy tears, 

Far 'tie nor the same in a hundred years! I 

Mei.opoyk. 


li 

THE HISTORY OF “OUR OWN !| 

CORRESPONDENT.” ji 

ClUPTEi: H. 

Sometime daring the spring of 1853, it began to dawn l| 
upon the apprehension of an English public that Europe;, 
was getting “into difficulties” on tbe question of Turkish • 
independence. The information reached them first, off 
course, from some of “our own correspondents,” but its ; 
real importance was for a long while disregarded. They 
heard, only to iangh at them, stories about the squabbles 
among some bigoted Syrian monks for the right of on- ! 
trance to wliat were called the Holy Places in Palestine, 
or the privilege of ap(»intiug the jiortor at the dour of the 
Holy Sepulclire. Then came narratives equally ridiculous, . 
concerning the quarrel of the Star and the quarrel of the j j 
Key; the disputu whether an inscription shonld he 1 j 
restored in the Greek or the Latin language, and the dis- i 
pute whether a cross should be mended after the Greek or 
the Latin pattern. Presently it was known that a French ; 
envoy had been sent specially to examine the controversy, .j 
and protect, the interests of* the Latin Christians. But. : 
this was looked upon as a sort of political mediaeval ism— j 
a move made simply to prevent a three or four-hmulred- i 
years-old treaty between some King of France and the, 
Grand Seignior from falling into abeyance—as being in;; 
fact ranch less interesting in jiolitics than l’rat-Rn pluralism ; 
was in art. Even alien Prince Menschikoff entered | 
Constantinople, with his haughty bearing and insolent ! 
message, the British readers found little interest in the 
news. There was a vague impression that, somehow or 
other, the Prince’s impertinence to Rescind Pasha was a 
slap vicariously administered to our own ambassador, Lord 
Redcliffe. Still the English .public considered the dispute 
to be merely diplomatic, and had not vet got over the per¬ 
suasion that, of ail arts and mysteries, diplomacy w'as by 
fur the most stupid and unintelligible. So dense was their 
indifference, that the first accounts of au “ultimatum” 
were heard in England much os the old Peruvian Indians 
board the anathema pronounced by Pimuro’s monks, with¬ 
out the slightest conception of its terrible significance. 

During this interval “our own correspondents” were 
very ranch perplexed. It may he said of them, in a 
much truer sense than of an ordinary ambassudor, that 
they represent the “interests” of the English public— 
since they are bound to pay little attention except to 
subjects in which that public happens to take an interest. 
Beyond translating the local journals and chronicling the 
local gossip of the capital in which he happens to be j 
placet^ the correspondent seldom feois justified in taking 
trouble, which means spending money, to obtain intelli¬ 
gence on subjects which readers at home have not yet 
learned to consider valuable. Therefore, it might and did 
happen that conferences were held, couriers crossed one 
another with despatch-boxes on all railway lines, and 
messages of weighty import flashed in ministerial cypher 
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j: along the electric wires, without “our own” being able 
!; to say much or anything about it He was not put on 
| the alert by the intimation of homo anxieties, nor 
j; authorized to apply that 'golden key which, on the 
i! Continent, at all events, seldom fails to unlock id] secrets, 
h however carefully placed under cachet in official bureaux. 

England itself, whatever curiosity was excited, appeared 
| j quite satisfied to everybody but Mr. Layard,. by some 
I ■ reply from the Treasury bench, which represented, like 
i! the light from a fixed star, not the fact of the day, but of 
! that day three months before. 

Presently all diplomatic disguisements seemed suddenly 
to tall off, and the naked fact stood prominently before 
; oiu- eyes—that England was on the brink of a war. 

| immense was tlie excitement, the indignation, and the 
| babble stirred np by this discovery at home, and immense 
i also the activity ungendered among “onr own eorres- 
i pwulents” abroad; their trouble being infinitely enhanced 
! bv the divisions and complications which the subject had 
! undergone. There wero so many Powers, and so many 
; Treaties; and some of the Powers were concerned in (mo 
! treaty, and others in another, and different Powers were 
■ parties to this convention, and trustees for that, and 
! ’ guarantees in a third. And Prussia was found to fluctuate, 
;!aud Austria to linger, and France—a fact which has 
! i happily stood unshaken amidst all storms and difficulties— j 
; to sympathise, heart and hand, with England. Then set 
in the era of conferences and protocols, during which “our' 

11own correspondent” could seldom sleep for an hour in 
, | peace. There was no minute of night or day in which 
| information of importance might not transpire, or a 
!| rumour, worth transmitting in the place of more authentic 
i! intelligence, explode among the local politicians. If the 
! correspondent went out to dinner, his principals in London 
: | might find in some rival paper the first announcement of 
,!»omo new “note” from lluol Schaunstein: if he lay in 
. lied a little, later in the morning, ho might lose the opjair- 
!i (unity of being first to telegraph the pm* given in the 
i Inde/iaubwct, .liebje of Count Aruim’s last instructions 
' received from King “Clicquot." Manfully during this 
! turmoil was the work done. We have seen two or more 
| versions of the same document, given in parallel columns 
j of the same morning paper as received from correspondents 
j] at different capitals. We have noticed, also, tho echoes 
|! of the same report repeated day after day, from more 
! I distant stations, and still faithfully caught and transmitted, 

; | long after the original detonation wub known on the spot 
!| to lie a mere hnitum j'utmm. And manfully as tho work 

; u;a> done, we fear that if tho secret history of “ our owu 
! corresjumdent" were ever published, much of it would be 
! found to have been rather dirty work. No little listening 
1 «t key-holes—no little carwigging of secretaries, corrup¬ 
tion of honesties, or greasing of palms already repulsively 
unctuous—must have been perpetrated tinder the strong 
i anxiety to learn what Austria said to Russia at Olmutz, 

| or whether there was any secret postscript to the new 
j Nesselrode circular. Of course to wait until documents 
j were published, or events transpired in official shapes, wag 
: quite, out of the question. Many incidents attending this 
I rush for exclusive, which generally implied surreptitious, 
i information, were certainly indecorous—others wore simply 
| amusiug. Among the latter we may place the circum¬ 
stances under which the firat copy of any English “ state 
paper ” on the Turkish question attained publicity. The 
secrets of our ewn Foreign-office were so well kept, or 
rather the officials of that office were go nnb r»b««b le, that 
for a long time after the “ notes,” the “ circulars,” and the 


“memoranda" emanating frifln Paris, Vienna, or St.|j 
Petersburgli, were public property in Europe, po single |j 
missive bearing the signature of “Clarendon ” bud yet • j 
penetrated beyond tho circles of high diplomacy, for whose 
special use they were designed. At length, through 
some channel not yet fully traced, a copy of one Foreign- 
office despatch to the ambassador in Turkey got into 
print, and of all places in dm world hi an obscure Creek 
newspaper. The publication came to England in due 
course of post, and woe delivered to its few subscribers in 
London, mid among (fibers to the editors of some daily 
papers, on Friday afternoon. Most of those threfc the 
sheet aside among other printed rubbish, valueless or 
unreadable. One Philhellenic editin' actually took up the 
journal with serious intent, but being busy at the time, 
put it in his pocket for future perusal, misled by long 
experience into a belief that nothing of argent importance 1 
could possibly be published in the Courrkr d’Athi nca. 
It was provoking to discover next morning that the 
despised paper really contained a most important document, 
never published before, and still more so to fiud that a 
Sunday newspaper had discovered the prise, and translated | 
the despatch into its columns, thus obtaining the Mat of 
giving the first inkling to the English readers of those 
momentous communications which were passing between 
the Foreign-office in Dowuing-street and the jmJscc of the 
British Embassy in Thorapiu. It is supposed that the 
despatch having been transmuted iuto French or Turkish 
for tho behoof of the Ottoman ministers hud reached the 
hands of the “ own correspondent * of the Atiiens paper 
through some faithless dragoman. Bat it was sufficiently 
curious that a secret so jealously guarded from publicity 
at its source, should have performed so wide a circuit, 
and actually stolen into light in Loudon, alter pussing j 
through several languages, ro-trnnslated iuto Its native 
English from a version in bastard Greek. 

Diplomatists are clover, and diplomacy is tedious— 
never more so than wlieu spinning out negotiations upon 
a dispute that has evidently become unuegotiabie, and 
formultirising astute “conditions” respecting a controversy 1 
which all parties have determined to settle at the point * i 
of the sword. All things, however, must come to au end; 
and Bins the diplomatic interchanges ended in March, 
1854. The great suft # hitherto carried on by wily 
protocol-writers was then handed over to gallant warriors 
and urged by the months of cannon, with bayonets and 
sabres for its pieces justificative*. It was a sterner but a 
noble arbitrament With this change in the court of 
appeal,the functions of “our owu correspondent ”chatted 
also, and much for the better. Dealing with diplomatists 
merely, he had hitherto reflected their character, borrow¬ 
ing like them underground, rejoicing os they rejoiced in 
the success of a triek—not less proud of his aptitude at 
mystification, and evincing arts of cunning hot Inferior to 
their own.. Henceforward ha worked in the Maze of day 
and triumph, witnessing events that are destined to fill 
some of the brightest pages of history, and of which he was 
privileged to be the first Historian. 

The Order of History, however, any more than, that of 
the Bath, is not to be won without labour and peril. 

“ Our own corrreapandcnt ’’ incurred both, and stood them 
-—why should he not?—-liko a Briton. Whether iu a 
brown coat or a red one, on Englishman owns equal 
loyalty to the Bignal that “ England expects every man to 
do his duty." And with equal heartiness, we way add, is 
the gallant performance of that duty recognised by the 
members of erqry profession, obtaining honour ultimately 
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even from the knights oT Captain Sword to thooe of 
Captain Pelt., , There ore few change? more singular or 
memorable fo s p that in the appreciation which the “rcpre- 
isentativcsof the prws" obtained ,in the expeditionaiy 
army during its successive progresses from Gallipoli to 
Devna, Eupotorio, and the “ Camp before Sebastopol,” 
Stigmatised at first as spies, derided as cockneys, milk¬ 
sops, and “ Pekin?'’—^bewildered by incessant hoaxer 
and obstructed at pvejy turn by official reticence and 
hauteur—“ onr .own* gradually won his way to endur¬ 
ance, respect, and esteem. Though he walked about In 
a round coat and wide-awake, with a note-book slung 
round hk,nec1t by the side of his revolver—though he 
showed in vtter ignorance of military etiquette, asking 
questions and colling information alike from the captain 
tad the corporal—and eves though he sembtitofes looked 
shocked at the jokes, or was not quite'«w at' the 
llnng of the mess-table—it became at length acknowledged 
that the "newspaper man,” as he had been Igtromufiously 
styled, was after all made of the true staff. It watffoond 
that he could dispense with French cookery, London stout, 
and dean linen, with as much eeronltyas the Dnke of 
Cambridge tyhnaelfi He was seen to restfafo the difference 
betriScn tiie camp at Chbblqun and,, the camp in the 
Crimea as soon, aud accept it as cheerfhlly, as any officer 
In Her Majesty’s —th. He was seen to Bleep under a 
tent, or, without one in the rain; to estTsalt pork, some¬ 
times raw, with the relish of acampaiguer; did to write 
the despatches for his journal qidto as coolly as an assign 
would copy odt the “general order?” for his company 
after a hard day's fitting. When the thae' of real 
service came, aha the camp moved, from Varna to within 
gun-shot of the Sebastopol batteries, "onr own corres¬ 
pondent” exhibited still higher qualities. He shocked 
the blue jackets by "dodging a cannon-ball” just as 
seldom as any hero of th? Alma," although wearing no 
epaulettesj and' traced the parabola of a shell from the 
Kusdan redoubts, or noted the musical vibrations of 
“Whittling Dick” with an interest purely scientific*!, 
and no'ajfareqt consciousness of personal danger. Brave 
men are seldom slow, in finding one another out; and it 
was consequently not long before fob real bravery of "onr 
Own” beoame recognised by those whose special function 
was .fighting inst&d of writingf and whose Courage was 
stimulated by prospects of glory and foe Gazette, to any 
nothing of promotion or a pension. In doe course the 
higher aud htt '^ical functions of the journalist obtained 
doe scknbwledgmeut among the members of the militant 
coiqinmdty. Snltitudes wbo bad never beard, or could 
not translate the assertion that, Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona, Ac* became conscious of foe value of 
foq prose poets who recorded foeir sufferings and im¬ 
mortalisedtheir valour. Though as few men, otft of the 
family of the BobadBo, may be heroes to themselves as to 
their valets, there are none when the time cornea who 
dislike being made heroes of, or can hoar a grudge against 
foe wiitpr. to whom they are indebted for their laurel 
crowns. With the commending officers the case might 
be dHfeq yq tL " We can understand foe s t r at eg etic or the 

--fobfo’ra which have induced imperial wanders to 

i the revelations contained in “our own oerres- 
ndent’s”letttri£ or to complain of hit criticisms. But 
from foe private to ffimataff-cfficer tins interposition urns 
hailed withjhe gratitude Whkit* deserved. Astbthroad 
sheets pslffifoed in Lando*, aim PtA to tin estop and 
were rapd .anud foe mod and maneteay of sernoe in' 
.'foe interest and the table of the “oorres- 


pondent” from the Crimea became perceptible to thejj 
Crimean soldiers themselves even mere than to the public j! 
at home. The latter saw only foe graphic portraiture j 1 
of life in foe camp, and felt their hearts throb at the!! 
description of some cavalry charge at Balaklavo, or the j 
defence of a host-environed . redoubt overlooking the. 
valley of Inkerman. The former found, in the letters j 
.from foe comp, foe reflex of tlieir own opinions, the record 
Of foeir cwn deeds of daring. Errors and faults which 
they had whispered round their bivouac fires; deficiencies 
which snug officials at home would have denied aud 
loft unrfictified; endurances which taxed the strength; 
of foe strongest, and sent all ofoera to foe hospital; 
heroic actions whose performers died in accomplishing 
them, or would have remained dumb from modesty or 
inaptitude for self-laudation if they survived—one and 
all. Were indebted for justice and redress to “our own 
correspondent,” He was the Xenophon of the Ten 
Thousands, though' with no Retreat to describe—the 
Thucydides cf a pew (Expedition and Siege of not less 
moment,though we hope undertaken with happier auspices 
and different results than that of Nicias against Syracuse. | 
Many stirring'scenes which occurred during the cam-! 
poign have been described by these self-constituted 
annalists, in, language that will rank beside some of the 
mostrenowned passages in historical literature. But the 
literary merit t of "our own correspondent’s” letters, high 
a? it might be, is not the chief one. To them we owe, not I 
merely our acquaintance with foe great events of the war, j 
hut.our intimacy with the glorious band who achieved j 
them'. . Englishmen knew before that they had a noble 
army, and were proud of it, but they never hitherto have 
had foe opportunity of appreciating the intrinsic qualities 
of foe soldiers as individuals, and of learning to value the 
gallant fellows as they deserved. The national aids und; 
comforts also that have been transmitted to the soldiers j 
| from their follow-subjects at home have, in great measure, j I 
originated with ‘"our own correspondent.” Without his i 1 
interposition we should hardly have known that surhj ! 
things were wanted, or where. Scutari hospitals would jj 
hare been left for weeks longor without stores or nurses; j, 
foe camp before Sebastopol would have lacked many a j! 
necessary and nearly all foe luxuries which ere now have I j 
I reached our war and toil-worn heroes there, if his jl 
vigfiauce had not discovered the deficiency, and bin 11 
graphic descriptions aroused the sympathies of the coun¬ 
try. The PATmfrno Fund itself would, doubtless, have.! 
come into existence, as in former wars, bnt it certainly 
would not have attained its present amplitude so quickly, or 
carried with it so completely os it does now, what is of far 
more value than money—foe expression of universal love, 
gratitude, and admiration, paid by England to her 
army. 

Pap an PHOK Fiax—T he late increase in the price of paper of 
nearly SO per cent., end the neat difficulty experienced by the mnnn- 
fhetorere m obtaining* sufficient supply of nee either at home or 
abroad, bee necessarily earned trial to be made of many vegetable 
fibres, wifo the view of ascertaining whether they cannot be made 
available to aupply the deficiency of the materiel hitherto employed 
hi the monafteture of an article af ao mneh importance. One of the 
meet likely means tf making goad the deficient supply of ragseit was 
suggested tome months back, would be found in the fibre of the com¬ 
mon fiaX. Experiments have been made with this material, and the 
result it the Woduotta ef paper of first-rate quality at a cheap rate, 
it has been round that in order to make immediate um of this article 
teaa sxtoat which would lower the price of paper, Will requite a very 
Jorge dajdtel j but, most unfortunately, foe Board of Trade lisa 
vsmsedto great a oharter of limited BablHty, end the project, in 
the Shape of a jrint-etock company, mast, for the present, be than- 
donefi. 









fund journal. 


' PROPAGATING SALMON IN THE TAY. 

II * 

Thu experiments for foe propagation of salmon in foe 
Tay and other Scottish rivers, have Leon on the whole 
attended with success; and there is no reason to suppose, 
that when the science is better understood, we may not 
have salmon grown to order in the Tay or the Wye 
as well as chickens hatched to order in Leie&fter-s<ia4re. 
It is now nearly twelve months since the last of the ova 
from which the young fry in the ponds was hatched at 
Penh, was deposited in the boxes. These eggs were 
hatched principally in the month of April last, and at this 
date the boxes are again ijjled (with the exception, of a 
few boxes for hatching next spring. The fishermen who 
have been employed to restock the boxes at present state 
that the spawning in tho Tay'(and this is probably the 
case in all tho Scottish riveis) is a.jnonfo earlier this 
year than last, as moro than half of the .fisltt&ken in their 
net had spawned, which was not the case at., this time 
lost year. The greater part of tho fish have been token 
on one ford, at tho junction .of the Almond with the,Tay, 
and this was tho place that furnished the ova last seasons 
and it is a fact that on this ford the same fish has seldom 
I been taken a second time (the fish which are taken are 
mkrked), proving, that more than one pair of fish spawn 
ou the identical spot, and in doing so disturb the preceding 
bed— so that, for all the spawn tliat is taken off this plafce 
by the stocking of tho boxes, enough is left for stocking 
the ford. It can thus be seen what amount of ova'is 
disturbed on all the spawning-beds in the rivers, which 
becomes the prey of fish of all kinds that constantly 
attend on the spawning fish. We saw the other day, 
brought in by one of tho fishermen, a river trout of about 
a pound weight which was caught in the net along with 
the spawning fish, and which was gorged to the monfo, and 
when cut open upwards of two hundred newly-shed salmon 
ov a were taken out of him. Here was a poacher that Should 
he looked after; a few more breakfasts as ample, and qne 
trout of a pound weight, would have devoured the spawn 
of a full-grown salmon. Under these circumstances the 
conservators of salmon rivers should use all available 
means for getting rid of the trout. For a month past 
tlie young try'in tho experimental pond have been taking 
less food; at present they are hardly taking any. But. 
although this is the case, they are plump and fat, and in 
fine condition, and no deaths occurring; the silvery smoult 
appearance is increasing, and it is to be hoped that they 
! will go seawards this spring. We shall now glance at 
i the facts in tho natural history of the salmon that have 
bben ascertained by the Tay experiment up to this period, 
although much remains yet to be known. Messrs. Shaw 
aud Young have experimented successfully, although not 
on so large a scale as tho present experiment. The results 
of their labours have been given to the public, and are 
very satisfactory, although in the time that the par remains 
in tho river they do not agree; this, we trust, the present 
experiment will set at rest hy-and-byc. It has been 
ascertained that all foe ova contained in the female fish 
are not equally prolific—a great many of foe last-shed 
eggs*are addled; also, that the best time to transport 
spawn to any distance is shortly after impregnation, and 
that the nearer the ova is to chipping the egg, the greater’ 
the danger of its being destroyed by removal. Mr.Boecius, 
a London naturalist, says, tut the proper time to remove 
the fish to stock any river is when it has burst the shell, 
aud has still the umbilical bag attached to it. This, 
however, must be wrong, as the fish at this stage cahnot 


lie tampered with, even in the most gentle manner, but 
death ensues. It is true, as this naturalist observes, that 
foe fry in this state require so food, being supported by 
the contents of the bag; but tiffs 'bag, or sack, is so 
delicately formed, and so helpless and incapable of self- 
preservation is foe little creature at tiffs itage of .existence, 
that we are led to believo far more fryfiul a prey to its 
nmnerens enemies at this time than at any other period. 
It has been ascertained font a very large proporflrin of tins 
ova deposited in the natural way in the river are deputed 
by an euemy that was not tiionght of before, vim, foe 
lary® of the Mayfly. As foe eggs of this insect are 
deposited in streams in summer, by the cleansing of the 
gravel before depositing tho ova in the artificial method of 
rearing foe fish, this enemy is avoided. It has been 
ascertained that, all fry hatched from salmon ova are the 
same little fish that are found in all salmon rivers, which 
are called JUta/but at what ago the par scales are entirely 
coveriid by those of foe smoult, this experiment has not 
hod time ,to determine; but from the present appearance 
of the .fry, we should sqy that this will take place when 
they are, a, year old—vus., in April and May. It has also 
been ascertained that boiled liver, dried and well-pulverised, 
is 'suitable food. for foe fry, notwithstanding what has 
bogri said to the contrary, as foe fish thrive well on it and 
devour it greedily; but sincq the temperature of foe water 
has ndj^n, they have not shown the same desire for food. 
It bV hiMm .proved that the temperature of foe water in 
which foe ova. are hatched^ shortens or lengthens the time 
of hatching. A severe winter is a bad hatching season. 
We- Lave learned also, by this experiment, that the 
artificial method does not retard the growth of the young 
fish, for tiye pars in, the river' at the present time are not 
larger than those in the pond. On the whole, the experi¬ 
ment np to this time has been completely suocessfoL 
That the experiment would have opponents was to be 
expected; for, to convince some people that the par is the 
ypnug salmon is found impossible. The experiment has 
cost the salmon proprietor of the Tay, up to this time, 
£62Q; and which sum, we understand, will cany it on 
for another your. The annual salmon rental of tho Tay 
at present is about £10,000. The salmon fishings 
belonging to the city of. Perth usually yield from £800 
to £1,000 annually, and the sum paid as yet by foe 
corporation fin- tins experiment amounts to £76. Only 
a very small minority in foe town council have opposed 
this grant. The sum is small where so much is at stoke ; 
for it is well known that, from bod legislation, over fishing, 
and other causes, foe quantity of salmon caught in the 
Toy has fallen off muoh of late years; and should this 
year’s stock of fry from the artificial pond add a fow 
thousand extra grilses to the July and August takes -of 
next year, the experiment will not have been made in vain. 


The StmrACB ov tux Earth.—T ho earth, whatever ms; be 
the configuration, is in its superior stmta * mass if ruins. Wherever 
tho steep fronts of mountains disclose their interior construction j 
wherever native caserne and fissures reveal the disposition of the 
component materials; wherever the operatiea* of the miner have 
pieroed the •uosesstve layers, bsnoath which coal or motal is depo¬ 
sited—convulsion, and msrupuon, and disarrangement, arc visible. 
Though the smoothness and uniformity which the hand of cultivation 
expand* over some portions of tho globe, and tho shaggy mantle of 
thicket* and forests with which natnre veils other portions hitherto 
unreplenished and unsubdued by mankind, oomMnfi to obscure the 
vestims of the shook* which our planet has exptrienoed—as a four 
skin sad praam natal attire corihal internal fieotures and disorganisa¬ 
tions in, the human frame—to the eye of the contemplative inquirer, 
exploring the (mffoce of the earth, there is apparent manYa scar, i 
testifying snotant ooaeession, and collision, aai&Taeaution; And many 
a monad yet unhealed an* a t eB ^ a S tate unknown andhnfathomahfe 
profundity. .. *' 
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Ora reader* will pcroetv* that IB ourtaixiety to reader till* periodic*! In uX 


' W. (l)atcliot)—Wo have no room for The contribution which you propose to 
forward, but era much obliged for the offer. 

Bobin (Birmingham)—We cannot lie aonmntaUu fbr miscarriages in the 
Fost-office, but we an mart anxious sot to disappoint our subacribcm. Thu 
oorar ahull bo rent again. f 

Paxht 0. (Dartmouth)—'We hove already stated that perron* rending ua 
mauuaerlpta which they wlnh to press rrc, should kyep cople* of them, us we 
oannut guarantee the safe return of all the mamtacrlpta transmittal to our 


J t). (OraVeaend)—Dartfogd hae always been u turbulent locality- .Tuck Straw 
I and Wat Tyler, of nbolUous memory, began their career lu this place. 

11 Mlft*.—The Limited Enlistment Bill patuad three yearn ago. ltaeffirthaa 


reaiiert* worthy of their eupport, wu hare enlarged our aheet by eight colnmae. j? n &' 

It Is onr Intention to avail omadees Item time to time of any valuable auggea- ^ o. (Wratonl-A refer to be* Iwn pffijlahcd, 

tbuts that may be mada bp eateomad comapopilants, and we hope that the aodmay be bud of Griffiths, 8t. IWe-ehurehyart. 


rapidlydncreaatug circulation of the Journal will enable u> to enlarge our 
apace yot more. 


We oonUeUy Incite tM remarks and anggeatlona of onr teydem, assuring 
them tliat even If any communication, from Its Length or other reason*, shoald 
not be Inserted, It msy often enable us to Judge of what Improvements Amy ha 
necessary, and Mine lie of service to the pnbUcjiud to ourselves. 


iur A. fttrnscuunix.—The salary commence* at iefland rises gradually to £M). 

• (Wolverhampton)—Your uoto* on a towu lu the South of France nra not 
sufllclenay original to be of any service to ns. 

Amicus.—Y ou will And a description of tho arrival of tlionmll* at HaloMava 
ng lu thcprassntnunihcr, * 

da A nor.ptaa'i WiooW—You can apply nt anaa to the Boyal Coumibuloncm, 
ha who wUltnqnlre Into the morlta of your case. 

I. 0. M. (Putney)—The prospect of a scheme Ibr emigration to Monte i 


Au. oMMurimaiiotu, lboiuly vimn Aiks nnratn, annum m An* Video la not ytt auibrlcmtly instureil.—Try t.'aooila. 

DbnsaiD to iiu KftiTos or ran “P*T*iwpicFii»D JouagAL," 134, Hnuun. F.—Tho principal contract* haw already been effected hy the (lovcmmcnt I 

Tim mtrr JUMrriat Paui or thk “ Patbiotio Pulin'Jdlasat” wnx »* at prices more moderate than Wn* expected. i 

rcmuBin on tb* 1st or Fumosnr, 1M3. The part wffl contain8bc Nttm- St. Maxi-La-Bmaini (luuaon.—A eomopandent IrUoruw n» that, “ Tin*, 
bora In a neat cover, price One Shilling. The succeeding Par(p will contain boanlllbl edifice lie* been repaired, adorned, and wamted by the bed incnw*. i 
I Four Numbcre, price Nlnepcnec. They can be had’nf any lLookselter or *»d Ite'ftco eoconunodatlon augmented, under the auspice* of the Km. .1. 1". 

I News-agent In the United Kingdom. , Metdiam, liector, and Messrs Stewart and (launders, (Tiuiehwarrtctm. is, the ] 

- . Rmovnlof an unsightly range ofmhhUe pewa, the altar ha* been tlrnnvu oi»-n 


F. lUintuw (GmyVUiu)—We heliovr It to I* true tbat tho Skull of Swift, }o tbd view of the Whole congregailon, and lliv well-known rlemuu-n in tin | 
and abu of Stella, I* preserved In the museum of Trinity-college, Dublin, with 'ntbrior completely restored. The fltbric now atTonls Its originnl llhrdridlou ; 
that of the lluke of Schomhotg. killed at Uie Battle ofthc Boyne.> of the classical taste of It* architect, and I* hi all respects wortliy id n* pre- 

* (llangot)—It Is pro)*** that decree* hi chancery and indgmantj may eminent pnsltlnn In the gnsst thorougbfkrc of the metropolis." 
be enforced by execution In tlie United Kingdom. This will lutjre'fhe effect Anm-Bneutair (Newcastle) writes osfollow*!—“ Among the ninny nrllelc* 
of making proceeding* in tho equity coinftamorc rapW. v ", that are sent nut to the Crimea, I (to not see that any cool m coke 1, sent.' 

J. Illinois (Wandsworth-read)—There Is netting whatever In prevent your Now, having some slight idea of what might bo uaenil to men In tin- slInntMii |, 
patting the prorlslniu of the Smoke Banovs) Ant Into operation. Tho Aw hi wliloh our slimy is planed, 1 think that a contribution ot coke would ran is- ; | 


torlc* In yoor neighbourhood are a poribet niibutn*. altogether Ineligible as a comfort (and no small comfort, where wood i. , 

Bsasv (Tooling)—The lectures to Which yon Allude have bent delivered at to our troops in the Crimea. 1 have just heard, from a friend, Hint! 

the grad hall of Hompton-eourt-palacc. The admission was So., and tho “* coal (or coke) has been neat out, but I rather doubt that any huge | 
proms were paid to the Patriotic Fund. quantity has gone. I think that eokb would he the best thing to send; It i* i 

<\ WlLsou.—The Sixth Dragoon (luarda la a cftmfiUwef regifnent. The Nghtgr than coal. and would pot, by smoking, oftcr go good n murk loi Hie | 
band-ronster Is Signor Cloconl. . . ■ ,. ■ onenfy’s artillery.” 

• (Hurry-street)—You may travel as'many time* S-flay n* you please, If F. 8. (Greirvllle-sttvbt)—The Iledproclty Bin has passed In the Is-gnlulivc . 

you have a seals,n ticket, but yod. Tims t produce It wheuvriiulrwl. Assembly of Ilallfox, Nova Scotia, by a vote of thirty-two to ten. 

PsTat/g amicus has our thauWifbr hlafkvoor- • Vowmvxax (WeodotiV-It t* intended to supply each regiment of mihiiu , 

J. Uuidil (Hagsnt-sqniure)—Government has already don* all' It eon In with ,% Knitted number of mints rides, and the ofllrars, tion-rnimiil<*loi»<it] 


tlm mutter. The indy remedy la to get the local act repealed. 

F, (1 Iur ham)—-The place yon rater to to about tho worst you could select. 
Tlu, speculation wdgld, we think, be'a had one. 


•officers, and privates, will he practised th the use of tbat formidable weapon,; 
in case of volunteering Ibr foreign service. 
t>. C.ft II. (Bad Lion-Street)--By u recent Order In tkaiiH-Jt nnj article ! 


,uc npsouHU'vo „v hwm, i, um- w.«v. *.. M. (nw j—nj u mun m - mi, ill 11-1. 

* (Maldno)—Tho ahareS you bold are nndoimtadly worth the money, us may he manufactured lu gold or any of tho following slamlard. •- I The 
tliuy are guaranteed by the SoUih-Funtorn Company, and' not likely .to Auc- etaudard of ilflccn curate or Ane gold In every pound -weight trey. s. The 
tnate tn value. - Mtaiulunl uf twolve oarate of Ane gold lu every pound-weight trey g. ’i lu 

J. )>. (PuokojMgc)—Wo cannot answer yimr qucslluu. standard of nine carat* of Ane gold In y, cry pound-weight trey. 

I. Your commudleattoii Is received with thanks. 1. (lnverdoe*)- Write* to ns to my, that In the small parish of Wmli in 

Ah Aaxiar.—tlreat progress lias been mad* of late yegm In the are of Inv erne s s sM re, a centrihotloir has la-on made oTtlilrty-Avc volume,-rs to He 
pointing on glass, dome' excellent specimens are now exhibiting at the lloyol navy, twenty-one to the niUltlo, and £80 to thh Patriotic Fund. 


Panopticon of Science and Art, 


: pusage* in tlie War in the T. B. (Hover)—TI k- monthly parts of the ranuinc Few Joi-evw. \ 


Crimua. The “ Landing of the Allied Armin' and the “ Battle of Alma” arc ) can bo ordered through any bookseller. 


especially worthy of mention. ■ Atmsoxiaxa.—Mr. K. T. Turaorelll, a gentleman who has lived sixteen 

AuTtanaxT.—We are not aware diet the letters H P Q B on tho Boman years In Xnmla, has lately delivered two very Interesting lecture* on the *m Ini 
banner* moan HuiaU ProAta and (Mick Betunu. (lor correspondent is a wag. and moral condition of Ole Bnaehm people. We believe It Is his Intention to 

-The gun-boats maunlbctured at gnat cost hy the 8panlardt for the deliver one or two moreonsntdoeta connected with Bnsela—an mwertakingfor 

siege of Gibraltar were of very Utile praetlMl servlcaitbegpiila.irom the Rock. Which li* I* thnraughly compotsnt. 

having generally set them on Are. The gun-lwats now tn oorrt-so of emi- ffekgru Fulu (Warrington)—Tbs German Btalee wlioec reigning families 
struetlon in England and France cannot be Ignited by hot shot, a* they on nra most closely connected by gtngh! and double marriage* with the Imperial 


JlneofBnssla, 


coveredwttb tldck platssofritwt-lros. UlwofUnwIa,oreHadem01rtmbnrmWurnrabura,Eteot<mdH<»«,GrandDu.-al j! 

W. (Dover)—W« have already staUd that ttIs not ourlpteiitlon to Insert: llsase, Uie Dnohy of Warsaw, Had* Altcnbnrg, and Mcoklonlsirg Htrelllr. !l 

any ortlclce eolcpluted tn mWe sectArian (UMusslon. There are other pub- (1. togitnir (West' Derby)—the claim* open the Patriotic Fund an-! 
llcatlnne tn wliluh your roonunnteatlai might be scoeptehla, lunreeulng every day: your friend will get all tlie Information she require* I! 

■Icnlraf,. (Southampton)-Y’ot* verse* lmve consIdnmMe pwdlc merit, either by writing to the seeretaris* ofthc Koynl Cemmtadmi.or by i*-muiul 1 . 
hutymi niiist liecontaut “tolnlgSirand to’watt" before youo-aii expect sue- application at the afftea, Great Oeonfc-Mreet, tvcslmliaitcr, Is-lwccn 11 mni!' 


W. (Dover)—W# have already StaUd that tt Is not onrlpteiitlnn to Insert Ilessu, Uie 
any orUdce calcolutcd to raise eectarian (USSunlon. There are other pub- (1. Win 
llcatlnne to wliluh yonr roonunnteathm might be sraeptaMe. Increasing 


cess In this depart merit of literature. 


Our poem Is eacallcnt in nmnypans, bqt It 1* for too long Air 


4 o'clock. 

F. (Swansea)—^The Focbealan Medal Is to be presefflod annually to the 


our page*. The cnmpoaltlou extends to uiiwuriU of Utreo hundred Unas. I moat distinguished swdCDt In natural bMlory at the Hchonl of M In**. 


Try somctldoffdliortcr. 


Bmcxx (Newcastle)—Miss Kirkpatrick, who' lately died In her SDIh vear 


ALrran 8. (Cainilcu-elatloii)—Tlwre is not, wV beprVe. atpr present iatsn- at pumfries, was aunt to Bur countess of Do Mootejo, and grand-aunt in tin 
m lo Komi Hm First Ibiyal Dragodli Guards to tho Crimea. ‘ * Empress of the French and the Dnhede Berwick ebd Alha. 


T.8.C. (Shaftesbury-crescent, WmHco) — Your communication will he 
anewen-d In onr next. 


#. Cskiwxll (Brighton)—Ordars have bean given that no more ration* of 
green coffee shall bn served to the troop* In the Crimea. Cnffrc Is generally 


J. It. (Camiarilien)—The diet nomher or the Psfxtimo Ftnm Jocxhal prefoned to tea hy soldlcn, moat probabty because It te more palatable nlihnut 
waa forwarded (rue by post, as requested; the fault docs not Ua at this office, milk. 


Mt another copy has been forwarded. 

J. M. (Duke-street)—t our request has been compiled with. 

A. Hoaxes (Hunsell-street,Chester) -The nietsllicslavtlug *ru, wo believe, 


8, FMreitre (lUrWcan)—Tho eager duties arc not to be reduced this year; 
neither Is the duly on tea to he reduced during the war. 

3. B. (Guildford)—There nr* eovcral Are msurailre offices which give a 


Invented hy Mr. W. Austin, of Itolywull-street, Westminster, It 1* perfectly portion of their profits to tho assured—the West of England and Hun offices 
waterproof, being composed of lead end antimony, one Hlilcof which Ur covered Aw Instance. Yon are not liable for accidental damage done hy Are to fonil- 
wtlh canvas. The sheeting being laid with tlm metallic side downwards on tore, fee.. In lodgings. The law presumes that the person who lets furnished 
the ground, affords to the soldier a perfect protection ftnm the dump, end le so apartments will take the ordinary precaution of Insuring the ftiroltnre. 


exceedingly 
to carry bis 


liable that at other times it can he used aa a wrapper I 
id. It Is alto applicable for tenia, Be. 


C. Moxxieon 
of time in atteui 


A Burecdsr Bov.—Your friend can become a governor liy purchase, the see witness. In moat ceeea, however, msih, aOnwatice la made to the wit- 
Him payable l*£A00. All aktmncn or the city nr London are governor*. . nessca hy tha party who summoned them. 

T. W.—Tho Odebmtod painting of “ Charles Hie First iti Horseback,” by Bsioid) (Btookwcll)—A reibreneo to the honk of (Tab Fkretpolillshcd bytiie 


As TT . —Aim mcurwMu |»i"«iq! «* v*ii«w irn hit r ■■«* in nunKiwfii Uj Babolo (Btnakwell)—A refomtso to the hook of (Tab Farcsputillsbcd by tlie 
Vehiaquex,li lu thedlntbg-ball of the MbUlo Temple. Tb* ludlmay ha viewed Folic* Cmunhaloners and sold In Beotland-yani will be X eoAlriem guide. It 
any day during term. has been already ruled that, although the hook m*y tuft be correct 1ft a given 


any dire during term. has been alreialy ruled that, although the book may irnt he correct 1ft a given 

Ikquukx.—W o are not mrere-tots the Eari or Betby on a rtoent ooeatieft, measurement, the cabman is bound to abide .by it. 

“ spoke a quarter of a oolumn of a manlnttnewspaner lu one eentraae,” Mt F,—Cannon are not east to Aebaetopol. Tho enormous supply of gone nwl 
think It not. unlikely—Lord Brougham has dram performed * similar font with tn the dinnae of the plow are for tlio most part procured from tt* ship* In 
.. .. x...UTOrfflwMgareiiihtore ***■£*; . tM barismr. Tho cannon-bells Ared Ire the AIM* sro sent back by Gw 

nress.-^fk*. Act for .the Suppression of Dog-carte Is now to force. It Buselani, which gtvs* them a great advantage. 

■Me to the whole of the United Kingdom. A Bisnix (8taokpwt)-n is qntu ImpanAMS tor A* to be aide to state to 

■ (Dfttwlch)—Yo» wBI And » description eg the p gtweas of slgntttog wtiat,lf any, extent Mr. Cobden's view* meybemodtftad vritb refomneu to tbe 
Alpps In No. 4 of this Journal. present war. Yon had hotter address the hooreaftMft genfisra a n yourself. 
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{TIIK HCSSIAN STEAM-KItKMTE " VLADIMIR "J 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

The Russian fleet, ensconced in the harbour of Sebastopol, 
and protected from the visits of tile Allied sliijw of war 
in the Euxinc by the batteries of Forts Constantine, 
Alexander, and Paul, has at length ventured to show a 
bowsprit in the open sea. On the sixth of December last, 
about two o’clock in the. afternoon, to the delight and 
astonishment of the combined fleets, the Russian steam- 
frigate “Vladimir,” followed by a small but heavilv- 


armed sloop, issued forth from Sebastopol, and from the sea j 
commenced a heavy flank fire upon the most advanced of 
the French works. She eame out at the north-side ofj 
the harbour, keeping elose to the forts; and in the firstj 
; instance appeared to be attracted by the prospect of cap-; j 
j taring one of the small French screw-sloops which had 1 > 
;approached rathpr close tff the forts and remained hove'! 
i to. The gallant captain of the “ Vladimir” no doubt j 
! imagined that some accident had happened to her engine; 
that he wonld, perhaps, make an easy capture, and tow 
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j maids of Potsdam. However, the vigilant eye of Voltaire when I tell them that in Russia the thermometer often 

I (who was then sojourning with the eccentric Frederick) Ms to 80, even to 35 degrees of Reaumur, which would 
| made the discovery, and the soi-disaut soldier resumed bo on onr thermometer (if there were any such scale, 

! the petticoat, and proved to be the “ Lily of Potsdam,” which, thank God, there is not) about 72 or 84 degrees 
\ as she was then designated by the inhabitants of that city, below the freezing point ? Whilst we hare the dreadful 
| She was shortly after muted to an English officer, Captain prospect of chilblains and chapped lips before onr eyes, 

Huntington, on which occasion the King presented her pur northern brethren are thinking on the possibility of 
| with some valuable jewels and a purse of gold. Mrs. their heart’s blood being congealed in its channels if they 
i Hcmington subsequently repaired to England, where she trifle with the cold, or at least of frozen ears, checks, 

II lived happily', became the mother of a nninorous family, chins, and noses—no very uncommon events, I can assure 

11 ami lived to see two of her grandsons cavalry officers in you, in Rnssia. We anticipate a two months’ winter, 
i! the English army. with only a few days probably of downright frost; they 

;: - _ _are looking to one that is to last seven or eight months 

I! MY EXPERIENCE OF A WINTER IN RUSSIA ***, almost ^interrupted seventy. Wolay in coals and 


| ; - “ " wood, worsted stockings, and flannel unmentionables; 

I „ . . . . 1 '' J , , . they adjust, in a kind of panic, to their houses double 

i “ Here winter riML'iifi in dory— Ilia hmil ih covered with lioury luur , j j 11 • i .. , „ 

1 !—.pimpwilwlviijHiurhfiirm hii.ilimli’in—his thoineproMPnihllmajijjear- doors and double windows; clothe themselves from ti|» 

II aiic« »f » mountain of diiimumla—around him nil tin- element* lie to toe in thick furs; and plan every possible way’ of 

I «ul.,lu.il-tlm airilftH'snut iikivh lire.lares tint bum mid itic wave* warring with their murderous visitor. To save some 

I I favourite delicate plant from the chilly air, we cover it 

II 11 apt sit I. with a glnsa mse, which suffice* to shelter it; but in 

j. 1 UKLiirvK there is no country or land, however mild its j {ugHiMi the V( ,,. y 0 f mar M,. that adorn the public 

1 . climate may be, whose inhabitants do not regard with a g ar d ell9 ar( , R n enclosed in wooden houses, lest the frost 
p certain degree ol concern the approaches ot whiter. In the elements should destroy them. Ponds and canals 
ij England, even before the autumnal blast has stripped the treoise with us, and w« wonder at the mid that can con* 

; forest of its foliage, we begin our conjectures relative to t heir surface. Lakes, rivers, bays, gulfs, seas, all 
,itbc coming season. Nothing escapes us that can gratify become a frozen mass in the north ; and armies traverse 
; in the least onr propensity to prognostication. Wo draw them as safely as if on terra from. In the course of 
|: our omens from the state and colours of the soil—front the onr rara hi,, s w0 find gome poor butterfly that has fallen a 
[, multitude or scarcity of certain birds; eveu the hips and p rP y to the wintry blast; but in Russia, the hardy crow 
; haws on the bushes serve ns lor coming to conclusions. j H 0 ften arrested in the midst of its flight, and drops to 
i;Smite soi-disaut traveller retnrns from Uie country: he t he earth a stiffened, petrified mass. In a word, if an 

; reports, that on the road the trees and bashes are redolent f ormH itself during the night on the roofs of onr j 
, [with berries—be nmintains that these being tho food habitations, in Russia they form themselves at. mid*dnv j 
j i destined by Providence for the feathery tribe during a on t ]j C very boards and noses of the jiedestrian or the ] 


; reports, that on the road the trees and bashes are redolent foy* f ormH itself during the night on the roofs of onr I 
, [with berries—be nmintains that these being tho food habitations, in Russia they form themselves at. mid*dnv j 
j i destined by Providence for the feathery tribe during a on t ]j C very boards and noses of the jiedestrian or the ] 
1 'severe winter, their prolusion portends the bitterest cold traveller who remains for any length of time in the open j 
j.—the report spreads from mouth to mouth, from ciu - to ,Sueh are the relative miseries of the two winters— j 

j 1 ear, creating everywhere a |»' 0 |iortionate degree ot alarm where then is onr right to complain and to murmur ? 

1 j and uneasiness. That respectable race the Putrcsfamilhr The following sketch of a winter I passed in St. Petcrs- 

I in particular show especial concern. Coals and wood burg will give the reader some idea of the rudeness and 

| will be getting dear; a greater stock than usual must be variability of its climate. It was about the middle or 

;laid in, and oh! tho expense this will uneasinu. And Pm j 0 f September that the cold in St. Petersburg began 

II then winter equipments must be got ready—for the great , llA kc its aj.pearanee, that is, clad in its frostv vest- i 
laud small, old and young, of tho family—flanuels, wor- )Wnt . for long before this, bleak winds and chilly nights I j 
!! steds, muffs, boas, thick boots, goloshes, and innumerable had warned the Russians that Winter—hoary Winter—j! 
e other articles must be provided to guard against the iin- waK coming. October rqpewed still more strongly the j 
:ponding danger. The purse-strings must inevitably be admonitory cantion. The snow fell in profusion, and. 


admonitory 


opened, and papas look iu consequence chilly and gloomy continued to Ml daily till the middle of November, when I 
!!«« the approaching season. Yet shame on these com- t i, e ice from the Ladvaja began to descend the river, ij 
, plaints and begrudgings! Let them think for a moment accompanied by a severe frost of 10 to 15 degrees of;; 
ijon what, they would have to expend iu Russia, where a itoanmur, which soon congealed the surface of the Neva.] 


,j fur-cap costs some fifteen or twenty pouuds; a boa or The cold after this gradually iucreased: tho surface of j: 
| muff at least as much ; and where fur shoobs (over- t j, 0 r iver grew firmer and tinner; foot passengers crossed . 
; coats) are worn, which often rest no less tlian five hundred j t resolutely: the sledge-drivers and country traffickers 
j to a thousand guineas.* It is by comparing the evils we were calculating njion the increasing thickness of the ice,, 


• suffer from with those of others that- we host learn to w hich they trusted would soon admit of their venturing., 
I bear them; and I trust that the preseut sketch of a mi it with their vehicles and horses, when suddenly, a'J 
Russiau winter, if it answers no other purpose, will at violent ami baffling thaw occurred. The snow, which I 
least serve to make my readers content with their own had gathered deep on the house-tops, melted away rapidly, j 
climate, with the moderate exjumso it occasions, and bless ^d toll in a liquid stream on the pavement of the streets, I 
their sfars that they have so little in it to complain of. which soon became like a morass, in which the feet of the J 
In onr land, where the climate is certainly none of the pedestrian sunk up to his instep, so that St Petersburg;; 
best during tho winter, the thermometer seldom Ms lower j n a day or two presented the most miserable appearance : 
than 5 degrees Reaumur, or 20 degrees Fahrenheit, that can lie imagined. There was no means of driving,; 
(tho thermometer used iu England), that is to say, 10 either, foe the slippery surface of the ground prevented j 
degrees below freezing jxrint. Wliot will my readers say .. ’ '* ' ' 11 

* Prince Potemkin had one at that price. I mud rendered it difficult for the horses to drag the sledges | 1 
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forward. The Isaac Bridge presented at this period scenes found the cold at that hoar no less than 19 degrees below 
of a most singular and painful nature. The snow had the freezing point; the day previous there hid been 3 
totally disappeared from its surface, and the sledges degrees of heat in fall winter. Here was a change 
heavily laden with provisions and other merchandize, indeed—a sadden and a formidable one—yet certainly, it 
could not be dragged across it. In vain the brutes of .was all for the bettor, and no man would be inclined to 
drivers beat and kicked their horses- in the most cruel complain of any extreme of cold which at the worst 
manner—tho poor beasts had not strength enough to would have been a blessing compared to the horrible, 
move the heavy vehicles, and the bridge was soon covered dam]), muddy, thick weather we had lately been suffering 
from one end to the other with carriages, carts, &c. AU from. This improved state of the atmosphere continued 
passage was consequently stopped; the hubbub mid tur- for some time pretty regular, and brought back to the 
moil became inexpressible. Hundreds of carriages were inhabitants of St. Petersburg their former elasticity of 
waiting on both sides to cross over—senators who had body and spirits. The dee]) mud disappeared, the ruts 
to attend at die senate-house, generals aud officers who and holes in the roads became filled up with icc and 
had troops to review, ladies, &c.—all were forced to snow, and both sledges and pedestrians could once more 
wait, or to leave their carriages behind them and pass move in the city without risk or trouble, 
over as well as they could ou foot. There was no other But the eold did not stop at 19 ; it soon increased to 
means of clearing tho bridge snve that of unharnessing 26, and even to 28 degrees. On the 13th of December 
three or four horses and using them to drag, one by one, (Christmas-day in England), the thermometer was as i 
the heavily ladcu vehicles. This was indeed done by the low as 30. The intense cold at this jieriod cannot 11 
police, and lasted, more or less, from morning till night, possibly be deseribod. On leaving the. house and goiug I 
Such scenes were renewed daily for some time. December into the air, if there happened to & the least wind, it was 
arrived—a month when the cold should have been intense, more like walking on a sen of ladling water than anything 
instead of which, the thaw still continued; snow and else I can imagine. The stronger the wind became, the 
sleet fell uninterruptedly; a piercing damp was in the more the intensity of the eold mode itself felt, aiul at 
atmosphere; and a thousand unwholesome vapours filled times it even became dangerous to leave one’s house, 
the air, bringing fevers, agues, rheumatic pains, and other unless the face was totally envelojied in furs. The | 
ills on the inhabitants. The roads became so irregular Nevsky Prospect and the English Quay—those places of I 
and so cut np in holes and chasms, that there was scarcely fashionable promenade which are generally crowded with ] 
an.v possibility of driving, mid how one had to walk over loungers, male, and female—were desolate and deserted, j 
them may be supposed, though walking, after all, was Turn where yon would, not a human face was to be seen;; 
the only safe method of moving at the period. Imagine those of the men were carefully wrapped up in the. large j 
the joy of traversing in such a state the large squares fltr collars of the nhoulm, which completely hid them from j 
of the capital—for instance, the Isaac Plain, which all observation; aud the women remained at home. The 1 
had to traverse to get from one part of tho city to the very birds in the streets, the crows, pigeons, &c., seemed. 
other. Not a sonl one met with at this period but seemed to have lost the power of movement—they hopped about i 
in the bine devils—and well they might be. Lamentations in a bennmbed statu on the pavements almost under the j 
j and complaints, were heard wherever one went. The very feet of the pedestrians, craving as it were to be i 
j river Neva which bad been totally aud firmly frozen, taken in the hand and warmed, but no one heeded them or 
i began to break up in masses, and the probability, should was disposed to seize them. Tho hands of all were 
the thaw continue, of its remaining’ unfrozen daring the prudently hidden beneath tin; fur pelisse, nor would they 
remainder of the. winter, brought the inhabitants of St. have removed them to catch even the far-famed bird of 
Petersburg to a state of absolute despondency. Ou the Paradise hail such been within their grasp. If a dog! 
afternoon, however, of the 7th of December, one of the chanced to pass you, he was shrunk up to half his size, i! 
heaviest falls of snow I havo ever witnessed took place: and ho moved with bis tail lwneath his legs, rathcr 
1 recollect it well, for 1 had to make my way through it hopping than running on the ice, much in the way the 
for three long miles,, my foot sinking at every step doep poor beast would havo done had he been walking ou a 
below its surface, and struggling as I walked with a plate of heated iron. No uncommon thing, likewise, was 
violent wind which beat the snow in my face, and rendered it at this period to find dogs and cats frozen in the street, 
it a positive labonr to advance. The next morning, as I and 1 have even seen the hardy crow fall from the ah- in 
looked from my bed-room window, there was evciy its flight as if struck with a musket-bullet; a few seconds 
appearance of a frost. A thick fog, or rather mist, was in more and it waa a mass of icc. In a word there were 
the. air, aud prevented my ascertaining whether my moments when the extreme of cold was so great that the 
conjecture was correct or not. After breakfast, I threw on words of tlxe poet we have made use of as an epigraph, 
my cloak and took a stroll in the Nevsky Prospect. It became true even to onr own experience:—“the elements 
was freezing hard, and the fog, which had congealed ou were subdued—the waves of the sea were frozen—the 
I all the objects I beheld, created a very singular effect, air dared not move—even fire would scarcely burn in the 
| The blackest horses were as white as if they had been horribly rarefied atmosphere." I remember I used, 

! white-washed; the long hair which projects from their previous to visiting Russia, to bo rather sceptical with 
! nostrils being whitened aud covered with ice, gave them regard to tho various accounts I had heard relative to the 
| a most ludicrous appearance. The beards, moustachios, accidents and mishaps arising from the cold in winter; 

| eye-brows, and hair of tho persons who passed me, boro 1 could scarcely believe that a man’s nose and earS could 
j the same aspect; nay, the cloaks and clothes of many who he frozen without his knowing it; that a tipsy man 
had- been long in the a jr were one mass of hoar-frost, going to deop in the air, would in an hour or two become a 
Before I finished my walk, my own hair and the for collar frozen, petrified moss, and that his arms would fall off when 
on my cloak completely resembled those of my neighbours, yon pulled them to wake him os if they were made of 
1 made a call at a friend’s house, and observing a thermo- glass, &a. Experience has, however, taught me how true 
meter outside one of the windows, I examined it and were these accounts: in fact, from what I myself have 
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soon and suffered, I am rather inclined to doubt whether 
any description that has been given has done justice to 
the severity of the Muscovite winter. Talking about 
fcrnen noses, I used to laugh much at the idea—little 
imagining I should one day myself be able to bo&t 
of the mishap in question. I had been taking a walk 
with a friend on a wintry day such as 1 have just 
been alluding to. Hardly bad we returned home 
when my companion burst out into a hearty laugh, 
and laugh he did so loud and so long that he strove in 
vain to express what he wanted; but, at length, he 
! managed to make me understand that “my cheek was 
frown”—a matter which seemed to amuse him greatly, 
hut appeared rather less funny to myself. However, I 
went to the looking-glass, anil, lo! there was a large 
white spot upon my cheek, which proved his words to be 
too true. I adopted a mode of treatment which I thought 
at the moment most useful, namely, that of rubbing the 
: part with the ruff of my cout. While thus engaged 1 
j happened to glance at the face of my companion, and.,to 
li my infinite satisfaction 1 beheld a similar white spot upon 
] i his ear, but considerably larger than my own. I need 
| j not say that 1 returned his laugh with interest. Nor was 

i , he long in guessing the cause, for he flew like an arrow 
, to the looking-glass and soon discovered that both his 
Ijears had been frost-bitten, or rather thoroughly frozen. 

j, Thereupon, he followed my example, which I learned 
1 1 soon utter was u bad one, for my cheek, or at least the 
! I frozen part, became hard and swollen, and hU ears as- 
j, suiued a shape and an appearance that merits mention. 

; Instead of lying fiat agaiust his head as usual, they 
i; stuck out in the most hideous manner, having become, 

|, moreover, ltnrd and senseless as a mass of gristle, mid 

j | swollen to donlile their ordinary size and thickness. In 
i' this dilemma, iny unfortunate friend employed the remedy 
1 1 recommended in such eases—that of applying abundantly 
|! goose-grease to the snfferiug part. I rtihlied a little like¬ 
wise on my cheek, but my mishap was comparatively 
trifling compared with his, for, in the course of two or 
three days, the blood began to circulate afresh in my 
cheek, while the ears of my eumpauiou remained in the 
statu 1 have described tor upwards of a fortnight. The 
reader will be able to form an idea of the cold when it is 
able to produce efteets of tills nature, and these are trifles 
cowpuml with many other mishajts that occur at such 
periods. Some have their ears and noses so completely 
frozen that, on entering a hot room, the congealed parts 
mortify and separate from the rest of the face. And the 
most singular thing of all is, that no one knows whether 
i hi» fero is freezing or frozen. True, there is a slight 
sunsatiun resembling a compression of the flesh, bnt it is 
so trifling, and the intense cold so completely deadens the 
feeling, that this is scarcely noticeable. Should, however, 
the frozen person become sensible of his mishap, tho most 
salutary means of restoring circulation to the part is to] 
take a handful of snow and rub the place briskly with it. 

If, however, the person incautiously or inadvertently enters 
a warm room, the consequence is sueh as I have described. 
But even if recovery succeeds after a fortnights tribula¬ 
tion, the evil does nut end here, for a part once frozen is 
always sure to freeze again, oven in moderately cold 
weather, and this often repeated becomes fatal. At 
all seasons of the year, also, when any one to whom 
this has happened becomes boated or excited, tlie 
part assumes a deep red hue, and appears like a spot 
j or blotch upon the check, nose, or car. Such are a few of 
I the pleasing results of a St. Petersburg winter, but. 


spite of all this, I doubt whether it is not more liked, and 
less pernicious too, than the insupportable beat of summer, 
and the vile damps and mists that precede aud fellow it, 
and reduce half the population to a state of sickness. 

_ The Russian peasants when they see a foreigner’s face 
bitten with the frost, knowing the necessity of speedy 
treatment, without any ceremony, bnt ont of rihecr kind¬ 
ness, seize a handful of snow and rub it against the ]mrt 
affected, much to the astonishment and dismay of many 
strangers who do not at the moment comprehend the i 
cause of this friendly action. A rather amusing circum¬ 
stance occurred on one occasion from a similar cause. 
An Englishman, who lrnd arrived during the winter, went 
ont to take a stroll. He had not been out long whim his 
nose was frost-bitten. A good-natured moujik perceived 
it, and, snatching up a handful of snow, set to rubbing 
the face of our countryman, who, taking the friendly net 
for an iusnlt, instantly collared the fellow and beat him 
severely. Some persons who were passing at the mo¬ 
ment explained the circumstance, whereupon the English¬ 
man, sorry for what he had done, presented the Russian 
with a five-rouble note and went his way. The moujik, 
in ecstaeies at the present he had received, thought tliat 
if every Englishman he met with treated him in this 
generous manner, it wonld be easy for him to carry home 
a good round sum of money, and he was very M illing to 
run the chance of a drubbing at such a cost. He, there¬ 
fore, betook himself to the English Quay, and watched 
carefully for every Englishman that passed, applying to 
each in succession the same treatment, persuading each by 
signs nnd words that his nose, was frozen. Somehow or 
other, he managed to make himself believed, and our , 
countrymen, after rewarding the Russian, went their way, j 
never suspecting for a moment that they bail been the dupes : 
of this cuuning moujik, who continued the speculation, mid 
returned home every evening quite delighted at the idea 
of gaining so ensy and profitable a livelihood, by rubbing 
tlic noses of neuitzis, or “mnte men,” as the Russians 
designate foreigners from the fiiet of their not being able to 
speak in tlie lltiss language. 

[Tn be continued .] 


ANCIENT FEUDS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

One good result, at all events, lias been realised by 
the war in which we arc at present engaged. It has 
extirpated that hcroditary, feeling of hostility which tor 
centuries prevailed between England mid France, to the 
manifest injury of both countries. It is not a little dis¬ 
heartening to revert to the history of the past und to 
discover how large a portion of seven centuries was con¬ 
sumed in the conflicts of two powers, whose geographical 
propinquity should have tended rather to mntnal friend-, 
ship than enmity. The following calculation shows at a 
glance the duration of the various wars which have 
broken ont between England and France since the year 
1141:—1141, one year; 11 Cl, twenty-five years; 1211, 
fifteen years; 1224, nine years; 1889, twenty-one years; 
13G8, fifty-two years; 1422, forty-nine years; 1492, 
one month; 1512, two years; 1521, six years; 1549, 
one year; 1557, two years; 1562, two years; 1C27, 
two years ; 1666, one year; 1689, ten years; 1702, 
eleven years; 1744, four years; 1756, seven years; 
1776, seven years; 1798, nine years; 1803, eleven 
years; and lastly, 1815, fourteen years, making within a 
period of 700 years, 266 years of desolating war. It is 
to be hoped that we have at length seen the last of this 
deplorable internecine strife. 
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TJIOl’GHTS ONT WAR AND PKACK. 

I.think “ flu* crimson well of war," * 
j At Gray, the poet, calls it, 

Dclk'lits our fancy from afar, 

Ami ckniles and enthralls it. 

Vnl Glory's altar is a tomb 
In all these fhnmus quarrels; 

The poll commingles with the pliunc. 

The cypress with the laurels. 

I think the Despot must have dreams 
That well may banish reason 
Who crimsoned Alina's gentle streams, 

Tii Aiitiuiin's golden season; 

And scathed, os only despite can, 

With war’s terrific lava, 

■ The sunny hills of Tnkemuiii, 

The vales of Balaklnra. 

Unt still the thonght will fondly eoine. 
And cannot fid! to please ns— 

The thought that we’re akin to some 
Who fell in Cheraoncnus. f 
For this proud tribute to the brave 
Can never be denied them— 

’Twuh Honour's flag tliev bled to save, 
And FllKKOOM fought Inside them. 

I think that vnlonr may be shown 
Where it is little heeded, 

Nor is it in the camp alone, 

That chivalry is needed: 

For life’s a stand-np tight, I ween, 

With jmverty and labour, - 
And nuuiy a hero there 1ms been 
Who never drew a sabre. 

I think we run full manv a race 
That’s scarcely worth the winning, 

And Fame is but a phantom chase 
That fools from the beginning, 

1 think that. 1 outh, when I'lciumrc’a nigh. 
Forgets wlial Wisdom taught her ; 

1 think that poets silolt ns l 
Are writing on the water. 


Oh 1 thou, whose love, when Sorrow's night 
Tn dark despondence hound me, 

Like Vksta’s lamp foe ever bright, 

Slied Hope’s effulgence round me; 

In Memory’s vision still is nigh 
The day when first I mot thee. 

For though l should drink I, unite dry, 

1 never could forget thco. 

Mui-ovovif. 


1 1^22* ,l10 c r im « un web of war.”— arays AW Mrlmtln. 
t Tlio Crimea—tlie ancient 7bnrtcti CherauMnv*. 


j A LEGEND OF BOMBOL. 

11 Ditono a tour of a few months on tho continent not 
j, many years since, I made the acquaintance of a, German 
! nobleman, who invited me to occompanv him on a visit 
; to his family estates, situated in one of" the wildest ami 
• 'noa* romantic parts of Germany. 1 accepted the invita-. 
; tarn, and passed some days most, agrecuhly in ids society 
! He had a fond of amusing anecdotes at eoinniand, besides 
! :k 8tore of tales relating; to tliat wild neighbourhood; 
I and one evening when walking through his domains, he 
;; ,ne to l l ||; edge of a yawning gnlph, in whose tearful 
ji depths we heard the roaring of oil impetuous torrent along 


I 

| 

its rocky channel, although all view of its foamy track! 
was intercepted by hushes ami projecting ledges. 

“ This fissure,” said my host, “ was not always here, j j 
hut awful circumstances attended its formation; and those, j I 
Have furnished materials tor fable and for verse. 01 1 i 
course it liad the reputation of being the wia’k of some j 
evil spirit, and was formerly called wliat you would ! 
render in English ‘ The. Vengeful Ihemon’s Rift.’ With ! 
ns it is known as the ‘ Schrecken Sclihmd,’ or * Abyss of ij 
Terror.’ 1 have in my library a copy of the legend •' 
attached to it, the perusal of which may amuse you. ; 
But while we are mi the sjait, let. me give you some! 
preliminary information as to the different localities which ■ ’ 
you will find mentioned there. That )>eak rising soi! 
terrifically aliove the rest, was in ancient, times the > : 
volcano of Bonibol; but its fires are said never to have ,’ 
biased since the night of that dreadful catastrophe. The j 
plain extending hitherward from its base, and through:; 
which the,.stream comes winding to pour its waters into I; 
this gorge, was then the Lake, of Lobau. On yonder jj 
summit the trees which you see, mark the site of the long- '• 
since fallen castle of Hirschberg; at a greater distance, j| 
that conspicuous steep rock was crested by another castle, i 
called Steiltels; and on this nearer eminence stood, in 
those days, the stronghold of my ancestor, tlie lord of ■ 
Rotheusteiii. These explanations will make more iutelli-;, 
gihle to yon tlie narrative of which 1 have spoken.” ; 1 

All that 1 tints heard excited my curiosity, and on, 
returning from our walk 1 did not fail to remind my host,, 
of finding the legend for me. Originally composed in 
an ancient dialect, it appeared to have been preserved.; 
with strict fidelity in the version that came before me.,; 
nitil which I, in my turn, copied, and afterwards translated | 
as follows; although 1 fear my attempt is but. an inqierfeet \ \ 
imitation of the. original “ Vengeful Diemon’s Rift.” jj 

Then* had lieon long enmity iietween the lords of : 
llirsehlierg and Steiltels. It was said that an evil spirit, • 
who dwelt iu tin* fiery eaves of tlie neighbouring volcano, jj 
BomM, built tin*, two castles belonging to these lordships. M 
and gave them to their first owners, to have and to!' 
hold, on cuudition of their iighliug at least one battle | 
every ten years, so that he might feast on the slain: | 
and that this fiendish compact was signed witli a bloody I; 
mark by each of their successors before taking possession.' 
of his inheritance. Bo this however as it may, Hirsch- ! 
lairg and ttteilfcls always regarded one another with an i I 
evil eye across tho distance which separated them. I 
Each castle from its proud height frowned defiance on j 
its adversary, and challenged attack. But each was so 
well guarded and surrounded by such lofty walls that! 
neither could Ik: beleaguered with any hope of over¬ 
coming it. Two hundred stalwart men obeyed either! 
lord, and as many fleet steeds were always ruady to j 
Imar them to perilous enconntors. Living by plunder, I 
the rival bauds would meet, when seeking* this, awl ' 
fierce was then their onset, .‘’hunting their war-cries, ' 
they rushed eagerly to tho combat—battle-axes resounded j 
on the intercepting shields; lint ofttlmes tho blow curried I 
death to the weaker or loss skilful foernnn. 

This feud had raged for many years, when- in one [ 
tattle, more blinxly than any before it, both the loaders! 
were slain. The two domains thus became the property j ! 
of youthful lords just approaching towards manhood.!] 
Albrecht ruled in Hirschberg, aud Siegmund in Steilfels. ! 
Each vowed to avenge lus father's death; but they waited 
several years to recruit their forces, weakened by the last 
des}ierate fray, and to acquire for themselves, by diligent 
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j practice, a greater expertucss in tin* use of their deadly fare uuperceived hv any of the lookers-on. Albrecht j 
j uvaisms. In this interval of re)tose, their neighbour, Urns suddenly deprived of sight, failed ill the blow tvhirh 
/Otto too 1'ntliuustciu, it lover of peace, contrary to the lie was striking; bis enemy regaining ]wsae*»iou of his I 
i manners of his time, and discrediting the. reported .con- broken weapon, inflicted what he thought was a mortalj 
j tract with the damion, thought it a fitting oppirl unity to wound, and saw his rival stretched apparently lifeless at'his! 
j reconcile the two antagonists, and, by a more natural feet. >Stam|iiug on his neck, he exclaimed, “ So poriali mv 
/and paeilie agreement, to make their friendship lasting, foes!” ami rejoining his followers, returned to his castle, 
j: Koch had a lovely sister, and he projiosed that, hy a Albrecht’s retainers bore him sorrowfully to Hirsrh- 
I mutual intermarriage, this union should be accomplished, berg, and believing him to Iw dead, despatched a 
I In the hope of effecting this, he invited them to meet at messenger with the sad tidings to ltotheustein ; Armgart, 
j'his castle, and let him Ini the mediator of an amicable, when ahe hom'd them, was inconsolable, liarly on 
/treaty. After related refusals and a long delay, they the morrow Sicgmund arrived at ltothensteiu, and found 
i went to ltothensteiu; but the chronicler of these events that Armgart, absorbed by her grief, was secluded in 
, si vs they were only drawn there hy the reputed charnui her chamber. He approached Otto with a proud smile, 
/of ntloV daughter, the benntlfol Armgart, with whom a* if he hod <h»B a deed worthy of all praise; imrcre- 
each hoped to have an opjiortnnJty fcr advnuolng his moniously he said, that his rival lifting removed, his 
| love-suit, while dissembling compliance with her father’s pretensions to the hand of the fair Armgart ought, to 

wishes. This is confirmed, indeed, by what followed) he allowed, and he had loot no time in coming to urge 

tin- with hitter rancour in their hearts, hut with sweet them. Astonished at each temerity, foe old lord felt his 
words and deceptive smiles they protracted their hollow anger rising; but repressing it, he coolly said, that liis 
negot iations, seeking at the same time stolen interviews daughter was too greatly overeojue hy her sorrow to see 
with their fair mistress. Albrecht was soon foe favoured my one, especially the very person who had caused that 
i, lover, .and assured of this, avowed to foe unsuspecting grief | knowing her sentiments, however, he would in her 
lord of llothensteln, that he could not eontraot marriage name toll him at once to relinquish all hope, of ever being; 
with SiegmniuPs sister, ns Armgart alone possessed Ids united to her ; and that It would best become him not to 
I, heart; and concluded by tlemaMHlIf her hand from him. prolong so painful an interview, or ever to return on such 

. Olio was dismayed; lrat still fttrther was ho perplexed a fruitless errand. Sternly foe young ntan replied that 

"lieu the ynuug lord of Steilfols made a similar con- he would take his answer only from Armgart herself; for 
fi ssion to him. He, therefore, sought his daughter, and this he waited long. She resolutely persisted in her 
s iid, “ My child, Hirschborg and Steilfols have long ilutarmlaatlon not to see him, and he at last withdrew, 
/been scenes of contention. Whichever chieftain might saying, that be would return on the morrow, when ho 
/ become thy husband, thou wouklat be placed among wild, expected that she would let him plead his cause and not 
| law less bands, with whom to consort thou wouhlst bo Hi deny hi* suit. Fairing foot an attempt aught be made, to 
; at ease. Let me dismiss them Iwtli. This may perchance remove her from the castle, to seek the protection of her 
■ \ et induce them to hearken to me and complete the work brothers who, with the greater part of their forces, had 
,, of peace.” Armgart’s downcast looks did not respond to marched to assist one of their kindred in a distant j 
, her parent’s counsel, lie found to his regret, that her province, he inti, some of his men in ambush to watch the > 
!| love was not only given but promised to Albrecht ; tin- gate and frustrate any such design. But the wicked! 
/■able to refuse what she held to he her happiness, he at boldness of his character had not then been fully displayed,! 
/ length consented to (heir union, while he sighed in secret and no idea of escape was entertained. When he made 
! at apprehended evil. his appearance again on the following day, he was informed | 

When this was announced to Sicgmund, his rage was that. Armgart remained in foe same seclusion. Her father j 
’ boundless. He.veiigo—deadly, unsparing, implacable—was delivered a message from her intimating that she wonjd not! 
his only thought and he hound himself hy a fearful vow, see him, lieiug firmly decided to re]ml his advaneus, atul 

1 that hv force or fra ml, his rival should perish and that he mnst consider this as his final dismissal, 

j Armgart still be bis. This determination occupied Ids His obstinacy at length prevailed; Armgart came, but. 
j mind anil directed all his movements. Watching only with eyes flashing indignation, to upbraid him asj 
i Albrecht on his way to visit his mistress, he met him on a murderer, and to desire that she might never again hear j 
j one of these, occasions and in the most insulting langnngu, his detested name, or bo insulted by his odious presence. | 
challenged him to single combat. Their attendants were When she had vented her rage, “ Fair one,” he said,, 
ordered to stand apart and bide the issue. They were “ 1 love thee. 1 came to woo, and wooing to win thee. | 

armed only with Imtt.lc-axn and shield, and fought long There is no preferred rival now to keep thy smiles from j 

whin u!t advantage lifting gained on either side. Siegmund’s me. Why then not be mine ?” Again her anger bnrstj 
jliiry began at last to make him incautious, which forth, which he vainly endeavoured to appease byi 
Albrecht perceiving, availed himself of a favourable entreaties and fond protestations. Finding her'*still, 

]op|K>rtunity, and by a well-aimed blow he broke his inexorable, he could no longer restrain his impetuosity;;; 
j adversary’s weapon, who thus disarmed fell to the but grasping her wrist, he. exclaimed with hoarse fierce-; j 
i ground. Hut the lord of Steilfels hod artfully provided ness, “Then force shall make thee, mine, and thus in spite 
fur such an emergency, and did not scruple to gain his of thyself and all the World, will I drag thee to Steilfels!” j 
ends hy means, which even in those rode ages were held “ Help, father!” cried foe terrified girl. Her sire,! 
to Ini' dishommrablu. TTc had in his castle a canning rushing to the window, called out, “ Ho, there! Up with : 
leech, iu'qnaiutotl with all the secret virtues of plants, the bridge. Close foe gates. Let no one pass." Still 1 
from some of which ho had extracted a powder, that holding his prise, the dcsjierate suitor pulled Otto violently 
caused temporary blindness. Siegmutid had concealed back and takiug his place at the window, he drew from 
portions of this in various parts of his accoutrements, his bosom a horn, ami blew a loud blast upon it, which j 
anil among them in the handle of the axe still retained rolled round the grey towers and reverberated in bounding | 
in his grasp, from which he projected it in his antagonist’s echoes from cliff to glen below. Another, outside the | 





walls, responded to it Then followed from every side a The preparations for the appointed ceremony went on; , 
startling shout. In the next instant, ascending their but no gladsome assiduity marked the demeanour of those i 
ladders, the warriors of Steilfels Jilted the surmounted who were engaged in them. Heavy hearts made alack 
ramparts and RothenBtein was theirs. “ Now, old man," | hands. The euoking tires burned dimly and spoiled the 
shouted the exulting Kiegmund, “ who is master here ? | sodden viands; servitors, leaving their unfinished work,! 
And thou, haughty lair one! now is it thy turn to sue.” gathered in timid groups to talk in mysterious whispers | 
Astonishment kept father and daughter silent; the eon- of the had signs which they had seen or heard of; bow j 
queroreiyoyedibr a time their dismay and confusion. After for some days past a block ckmd Jiad been hanging over j 
a pause of some duration, he said, in gentler tones, “Thy uu- Bombol; how, now and then, lurid flames shot fearfully j 
kindness, Armgart, luw drivenniuto this. Thou seest that J up from his Immiug throat; and how strange noises from ; 
am not to be withstood : will nothing soften thy hardness of time to time rumbled under ground, 
heart?—then must I use the powerwhich I hold. Kotlienstcin Leaving these preparations to go on as they might, we 

shall be razed to the ground. Borne a captive to my castle, must turn to llirschberg for awhile and note what had 
thou siialt, on my own terms, he mine; and thv father, in occurred there. On arriving within its walls, as the 
its prison-cell, shall be my hostugc for thy obedience, liearers of their young lord’s body were placing it on his 
But be my williug liridu and all may yet be well.” conch, they thought a hunt sigh was audible, and 

“ Let us rather die, my child!” exclaimed her parent; observing more closely they were convinced that he still j 
“ death would he sweeter than life on such conditions, breathed. The leech was summoned: having inspected 
and thy brothers will in time avenge our fate.” the wound, he declared it was not mortal, and that its 

“ Nay, father,” answered Armgart, with brightened eye. stunning effect had only produced a stupor, fi-om which 
Dark thoughts of revenge had crowded into her mind—the by careful treatment the patient might recover. Anima- 
mcons were indistinct, but the intention fixed. A hectic tion was gradually restored, and after three days of 
glow suffused her cheek. With forced cheerfulness, she con- uudisturlied repose, the sufferer was pronounced ont of 
tinned, “Life may yet have charms. The Lord of Steilfels no danger and allowed to speak. His blindness had till 
doubt loves me, or he would not have resorted to this unusual then been considered as the effect of debility. When lie 
course of wooing. I most endeavour to love him in return, iufin-med ids attendants how it had originated, by the use 
and be his.” of proper remedies lie soou regained his sight; but loud 

Loosening Ids still firmly eleuebed grasp 01 her wrist, mid vehement wore their exclamations of indignation 
1 Siegmund at these words pressed her hand to his lips, against the foemnn who had resorted to such dishonour- 
|| giving utterance to all the promises and vows which able, cowardly means of warfare. Before Albrecht had 
i ] at such times make lovers eloquent. fully recovered his consciousness, a messenger had been 
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| despatched to let Armgart know that he was alive, in the untouched as the increasing din abroad was listened toj. 

| liojie that she anil her father would come and by their with a more dismayed stillness within, Bombol, with ! ' 
presence assist his convalescence. Tho envoy returned bellowing roar, was emitting incessant fhuucs, that gleamed i, 
with the intelligence that the retainers of Stoilfels were luridly through the windows on tho deepening gloom of the j, 
in ]Kissession of Rothcnstdin aud that he was refused hall. KveniugatIcngtheunieon,and Hiegniuuiiannounced 
admittance. In this state of affairs he lmd prudently liisintentionofdepartingfbrtliwithforhisowucustle. Somej 
attained from delivering his njessage, so that the pro- of the awe-struck guests then found voice to protest against i • 

| servation of their young lord’s life still remained a secret so daring an attempt in such a scene of horrors. |i 

■ From some serfs lie hud learned the greater part of what “ What have 1 to tear?” he asked. “ liombol holdsjj 
| bail occurred, and that Armgart would in a few days up a torch to light us on our way, and his loud hurrah I 
i be wedded to their foe ; these factB were concealed from will cheer our progress. My courageous bride is daunted'; 

Albrecht, till he hnd so far progressed, that anxious by no womanish terrors.” It was in vain that the lord i 
i susjHmse was more dangerons to him than knowledge of of Rollieuslein himself interfered to prevent their depar- j 

■ the truth. Of this he was gradually and cuntiously tnre. The impetuous bridegroom was unmoved by either : 
apprised. At first his paroxysms threatened the most counsel or entreaty, and Armgart withdrew to prepare.| 

1 fatal consequences; and lie was only tranquillized by tho for tho .journey. As she retired, one of the. minstrels, ■ 

| assurance that a plan was preparing for the rescue of his who had long linen watching her, stole unnoticed through ' 
mistress, and only induced to nurse himself carefully that the gallery door, near which he had stationed himself, j 
lie might be. able to assist in its execution. In the corridor he met her, and looking cautiously round j 

The appointed day at length dawned, but not in to ascertain that no one was near, produced a signet, at > 
brightness. A thick gloom shrouded the scene. Tho the sight of which slio started—it was a love-gift which | 
cloud that had been hovering over Bombol was spread Albrecht liail received from her hand. “Lady,” whispered jj 
far and wide, while the flames that issued from the the bearer of it, “ by this token thon kuowest I am true, j 1 
gaping summit of the volcano were fiercer aud more I bring thee glad tidings—the young lord of Hirscliberg; 
j frequent. Reflecting these, tho rolling masses of va]xmr Is not dead. Even now he awaits thee near these walls.! 

| had the semblance of tumbling rocks, menacing every Assnme without delay this minstrel’s cloak and cap, which! 1 
j moment to desernd and crush all below them. Tho united 1 have here concealed, and take this lute in tliv hand—!' 

standards of Rothenstein and Ktcilfels, raised on the then follow me. Bnt first let. me place this lamp in the j, 
| towers of the former, flapped lazily in the heavy air, and window of yonder tower as a signal to those without! 
the garlands festooning its porches drooped in the mists that we are comiug.” ' j 

that withered their bloom; louder and oftener rushed the There was no time for parley. Armgart decided; 
subterranean growl through unknown caverns, and as it jiromptly to do as he instructed her, and in that disguise i 
passed, the firm battlements quaked, and even the. solid descended with him to the open portal. As they were \ 

rock which We, them heaved on its deeply-fixed base. alsmt to enter the court, some sentries who had lieen : 

l.'shered by these herald-omens of ill, arrived the watching the outer gates, rushed past them uttering cries 1 
during lord of Stelllels, gaily apparelled and followed of trepidation. “All is right,” said the minstrel; “hasten, 
by a long train of invited guests and newly-livcried lady.” They found flu- jiosleni gulp unclosed, and inj. 
attendants. The lioautifnl Armgart, splendidly attired, the next, instant she was in Albrecht’s arms. 

■ gave him an upjturenlly cordial greeting. Iler father, “ Armgart,” he cried, “ what rapture to meet thee ; 

with au air of deep dejection, which he made no again! Bnt let me lienr thee at once to safety, to ■ 

' effort to conceal, It'd her in silence to the chapel, where happiness, and to revenge.” 

: the officiating priest awaited them at the altar. As Quickly she was placed behind him on a fleet-footed - 
Siegmund took his place by the side of his bride, the steed, and os they proceeded with their escort towards! 
whole fane was violently shaken; the trembling windows llirsrhberg, who, in that, shrinking form, clinging to him 
] clattered, and the ceremony proceeded ainul the terrific she loved for protection, would have recognised the j 
| orgies of nature’s convulsed powers. The choral chant proud, defiant bride of the detested Stciltels? 
jwas drowned in the howl of the whirlwind that rushed Armgart had not long left tho lmll at Rothenstein]; 
in sweeping eddies round the shaking pile; lightnings before, there was great agitation nt its lower end. Then*" 
: blazed fearfully from time to time through the darkness was a buzzing hum of voices, and exclamations of amaze- 1 ) 
'that shrouded the scene, and the thunder that groaned ment ran from mouth to mouth till they reached 
] came not from skies above, hut from vaults below. The Siegmund’s ears. To answer his inquiries, one of his 
columns that upheld the lofty roof, tottered; and just ns men, yet staring wildly with terror, came forward, and hi ; 
Armgart pronounced the vow of life-long troth, the effigy broken accents said, that while he and three of his | 1 
of her deceased mother fell from the tomb beside her comrades were on guard, and the fires of Bombol raging. 

! prostrate at her feet, and hroke into a thousand fragments most furiously, there was a knocking at the gate. Think- • 
oil the floor. Tho circling crowd turned pale with terror ing it might bo some one seeking shelter front the storm, ■ 

■ and many fled from the chapel; the band of the shudder- they cautiously mtbiirred the postern; hut what wns their, 

, iug priest dropjied the rubric; even Siegmund quivered, horror at liehoidiug the diemon himself before them, who!' 
| Armgart alone stood unmoved. No tumult iff the with flaming eyes and siqu-rhtunan voice, roawl out. “My 1 
| elements could make her quail who mastered the fioreev prey, my prey! I come to demand my jtrey!” and by his 11 
] struggle of rngiug passion in her own stormy breast—no side stood the slain Albrecht, pale as they saw him, when 1 
j evil omens had power to affect her, for what greater ill stretched lifeless on the ground. Terrified by this sight, [ 
l could fate have in store for one who thus became an they fled, nor stopped till they hail reached the hall. The | 
unwilling bride ? There was a lull in this commotion at others confirmed this tale, and to justify their panic, j 
the close of the ceremony, and the company were mar- described the appearance of the damton, his large black ; 
shalled in formal procession to their places at the long wings and tremendous daws, in terms that, made many ' 
table in the hall; but die plenteous viands remained of their hearers tremble, aud aggravated the horrors ofc 
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the hour. Siegmund, whose ready suspicions divined sea, and many a staggering steed fell with its rider. But 
the truth, of this being '« preconcerted device to cuaMo nothing arrested Siegmuud’s headlong conrsc. Sometimes, 
his hrido to escape, exclaimed, “ Pools, there is treachery in the glaring light, he caught a distant glimpse of those 
here!” and rushing out, he vociferated, “Anngart! whom he was pursuing, and then, by imjiatient words 
where is Anngart '{" with such vehcmejice that the and frantic efforts, he urged las puntiug courser to exceed 
vanlted passage re-eclioed the sound, and repeated its powers of speed. At last cante the final crash—so 
“Where is .Anngart?” Her affrighted maidens came near to them was the tremendous shock, they thought 
forth to say that they had awaited her, as they were bidden, the plain was rent beneath them, and expected each mo- 
in her chandler, whither she had not come. Returning inent to siuk in a yawning gulpli. Their horses refused 
to the hall, ho questioned the guards if on their watch they to move; every hoof seemed rooted where it. stood; fixed 
had met any one? They replied; only two minstreis as statues, they trembled like the leaves of a forest shaken 
passing through the portals. The minstrels were quickly hy the breeze. The glare of the volcano was suddenly 
numbered and only one was absent. With more and extinguished, and its roar silenced. Rut before them rose 
more excited impetuosity, the enraged bridegroom flew out of the earth, beneath a murky shroud of yellow va- 
acroas the court to the open gate. There in the brief pour, a long liue of blue flame, extending from side to side 
intervals, when the uproar of the volcano for an instant across the plain. There it sliot up, flickered, ami ex- 
subsided, liis quick ear caught the tramp of receding panded, and close to that impassable barrier they discerned 
hoofs. Raising a horn to his lips, lie sent forth a blast, their master; the panting animal which he bestrode, sunk 
which aroused his followers from their stupefaction of on its haunches, had planted its fiire feet firmly on the 
mingled dread and wonder. Hastily obeying the supmions, ground, as if resolutoly lient not to advauce another pace, 
they firnnd their lord already mouuted on his swift courser. Its maddened rider was urging it onward by word, byj 
Ordering them to come immediately after him. he darted at lied and blow. At last, with desperate effort, it plunged ij 
full speed down the steep road that led from ltothenstein’s into tho flame, and instantaneously both disap|>parcd. j! 
height. At the foot of that craggy eminence lay anclovatcd Then followed a shriek, a whirl of waters, a groan, and a 
and gently-undulating tract of table land, extending over a plash, far, far below, in an unseen torrent. j j 

considerable space in the direction of Hirschberg. Along Not- an eye was closed in sleep within the walls of! 
this plain they espied by the light of BomlKils red flames, Rothcnstein during that eventful night. Anxiously, yet 1 
their lord flitting in liis glittering vest, like a fire-sprite, feariugly, all watched for the return of morn. At length ; 
oil his desperate way. nicy pursued liis course in die- it dawned. The clouds of yesterday were dispersed, and I 
orderly array, and wkh great difficulty urged their horses the sky was clear and tranquil. But the rising sun j 
to sufficient swiftness to keep him within view. beamed on wide-spread desolation when all went forth to j 

In the meantime a melancholy desolation reigned in learn what had befallen. Toiling through the deep i 
the almost deserted ball, where the guests and few re- bed of ashes caused by the disci targe of the volcano, in j, 
tamers still sat looking at each other in mute conster- tho direction taken by the fugitives of the pre\ ious!; 
nation, while Otto searched in vain through the castle for evening, they were stopped in their course bv a fright- j] 
his missing daughter. The eruption of the mountain ful gulph never beheld before. Ju that terrific crash, i| 
! became fiercer every instant. The windows that looked which hod shaken the frame of surrounding existence, the'j 
j towards it glowed os if within liow-sliot a sweeping con- conflicting elements and subterraueau fires that raged in j! 
\ fiagration were levelling the thousand dwellings of a Hombol’s deepest caverns had forced for themselves n pas- ;j 
i peopled city. Its labouring convulsions were, as the up- sage, by tearing asunder that age-cumented rock, coeval |; 
, hearings of a stupendous cataract striving for devastating with the structure of the globe. But few amoug those | i 
| lilierty, yet unable to overleap tho limits of its adamantine who first stood on its verge comprehended this ; tile 11 
i prison. To each of such efforts succeeded subterranean greater part of them were lost, in stupefied amazement, j 
j noises, and, as blow after blow threatened to consummate and trembled before that fiendish power which alone, ac- i 
. tins work of destruction, the reeling wails of the castle cording to their ideas, could have executed a work of 
! seemed ready to fall and bury all beneath them in one such tearful havoc. They looked around them, and how 
I common grave. Presently a muffled tread of hoofs in changed was the scene! Far as the eye could reach all 
J the court was hoard, and Steilfel’s band, without their was black. Mountain, glen, forest, and field, all were 
i leader, all begrimed and blackened, slow ly crowded in, hnried beneath that sable deposit. And where was the 
! loading their horses with them into the disordered hall. Lake of Logan? Through that deep rift its waters had 
j Dropping their liridlea, they sank in worn-out lassitude flowed away, perha]is to swell the current of some distant 
' on the nearest seats, nnd it was long before the despond- river. And where were tho towers of Hirschberg and 
I iug occupants could inquire, or the awe-struck comers-in Steilfo.ls ? No wore were they to he seen on the heights 
i relate, what had token place beyond the walls. At length which they before, so proudly crested; and here again 
die latter gavo a confused narrative, with much rambling’ quailing superstition beheld the angry daemon’s inflicted 
incoherence and full of contradictory inconsistencies, vengeance. They were destroyed; but the sjiectators of 
Some asserted that they actually saw tlm daouon glaring their fallen state, ent off from all communication with 
furiously on them; others that] if they did not see, at their vicinity, could gain no tidings of the inmates. 

; least, they beard him; while those who admitted tho fact Where were Albrecht and Armgart ? Had Seigmund 
of neither having seen nor heard this dreaded lieing, were actually perished, hurled by his own impetuonity into that 
still quite sure that he was there, directing the storm and unsoou chasm? By a long circuitous route, rendered 
j causing the earthquake. These rough traojiers, whom no more tedious hy crumbled precipices and drifted usfces, 

[ common perils could daunt, were quite overcome hy these Otto von Rotkenstein, with some of the bridul party, en- 
! convulsions of nature, the sources of which, uuimclligiblu deavcmred to reach the point towards which his daughter's ] 
j to them, they attributed to infernal agencies. The track flight had been.directed. During their progress they saw 
| of^their leader conducted them into the hottest of the cou- Siegmund’s mutilated body thrown on a lodge of sand 
j fli'et. The ground beneath them was tossed like a waving and stones which the torrent had raised at the foot of the 
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j I rock ouce crowned by the Castle of Steilfels. Defaced 

I by many a blow, his features still wore the characters 
] which death had stamped on them when -his stern obdu- 
| racy had been overcome by harrowing dread. Arrived 
j at Hirachberg, the explorers of its ruins wandered for a 
j, time amid the wreck ol'walls levelled with their basements, 
i | Here ami there a limb outstretched from beneath some 

II fallen mass, strewn with ashes, told how sudden hod been 
j! the work of destruction; but of living mortals to recount 
;t tlic tale, not one was there. On leaving this scene, of their 
; fruitless search, they encountered three survivors, who 
|i had wonderfully escaped in a cave on the sido of the 
j'mountain, and from whom they learned that neither 
ji Albrecht nor Anngarl, nor any of their escort, had readied 
i tlie castle before it fell. Hope revived, but was soon 
1 1 cheeked by the inquiry—what refuge could they have 
i; found ? Noue was near. On every side they looked the 
'! same dark universal blank met their guise-—one waste of 
; black sand, sometimes (lying into heaps liefore the gentlest 
( breath of wind, was ail that lay aronud them. 

Their informants added that in the silence which fol¬ 
lowed the great crash, and while the hot sleet, was falling, 
i they thought that eries for help had come up from the 
deep ravine through which the road ascended from the 
! table-laud lietwee.n Hirsebberg and ltothcnstein, but, in 
the thick darkness, they could not have made their wav 
■ to render any assistance^ even had they not been intent 
; on providing for their own safety. Hitherward the party 
proceeded. Tile narrow pass, hemmed in by a steep 
, acclivity on either side, was quite blocked up by tile ashes 
which hail fallen most abundantly there, or had been car- 
, ricil in by gusty currents. Looking down tlie. defile, they 
1 perceived at intervals irregular heaps risiug above the 
general surface. Towards the first of these Otto, with 
t desjMiriiig eagerness, made his way, often sinking 
knee-deep in the yielding dust, and witli frantic deter¬ 
mination he applied his trembling bauds to dig a way to 
• wlmt vv in hidden beneath. Tlie heat was stifling ; at every 
! breath lie inhaled noxious vapours, and his parched throat 
. was coated by the line sulphureous particles which it. drew 
■: in. Kaintiug energy still persevered, and the old man 
felt something in his grasp. What was it? The mane 
! of a horse—tlie still" hair, all erist>ed ami charred by its 
hot covering, crumbled away in liis grasp. With feebler 
i yet. more des|ierato exertion, he plied liis onward work. 


TI1E CITY OF SEBASTOPOL. 

The streets are built in parallel lines from north to 
south, and intersected by others from east to west; and the 
houses being of limestone have a substantial appearance. 
The public buildings are tine. The library erected by 
the Emperor for the use of naval and military officers, is 
of Grecian architecture, and is elegantly fitted-up internally. 
The books are principally confined to naval and military 
subjects and the sciences connected with them, history, 
anil some light reading. 

The club-house is handsome externally, and comfortable 
within. It contains a largo ball-room, which is its most 
striking feature, and billiard-rooms, which appeared to be 
tliu great centres of attraction; but one looked in vain for 
reading-rooms, filled with newspapers and journals. 
There are many good churches; and a fine landing-place 
of stone from tlie military harbour,’ approached on the 
side of the town beneath an architrave supported by high 
columns. It also boasts an Italian opera-house, the first 
jieribrmance for the season at which took place during 
our visit; hut we cannot say much for the singing; tlie 
company being third-rate, and the voice of the jtrimu 
donna very much resembling at times a cracked trumpet. 

The eastern side of the town is bo steep that the mast¬ 
heads of the ships eaunot be seen until one gets close to 
them. Very beautiful views are obtained from some, 
parts of the place, and it is altogether agreeably situated.i 
A military band plays every Thursday evening in the 
public gardens, at which time the fashionables assemble 
in grent numbers. 

As Sebastopol is held exclusively as a military and 
naval jiositioii, commerce docs not exist. The only 
articles imported by sea being those required for materials 
of war. or as provisions for the inhabitants and garrison. 

On the eastern side of the military harbour, opposite; 
to tlie town, is a line of buildings consisting of barracks, 
some storehouses, and a large naval hospital, which we 
inspected. Tlie wards are good, but too much crowded; 
many of the arrangements are bad, and the veutilation in 
sonic parts very defective, the effluvia lieing most offensive, j' 

Sebastopol is not the port of construction for ships of 
war: they are all built at Nicholiev on the River Bug, 
ns St. Petersburg is the building-place for Cronstadt. But. 
here all repairs are done, and stores and materials of war I! 


:; ltv the side of the fallen animal there still lav something 
1 to la 1 disclosed. Handful after handful of scattered ashes 
j Hew upward—lie felt beneath them two human forms ; 
•; anil then discovered Armgort locked in Albrecht’s arms. 


iu great quantity kept in the naval arsenal. Tlie works IJ 
that have been accomplished in the little jiort appropriated ji 
to tills department are immense. Tlie quays are well aud j j 
strongly built of limestone with granite copings, under j 


j; This confirmation of liis dreadful fears broke the afflicted 
• j lather’s heart, ami he tell lifeless on the blackened corpse 
; of liis beloved child. Such is the Legend of Bombol. 

'j--- 

j! CLAIMS ON THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 

1 1 Heuek lias already boon afforded liv the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners of the Patriotic Fund to 218 widows and 219 
, orphans. Of the former, 127 belong to the army, and 
;!8(S to the navy. Of the orphans, 214 have lost ono 

■ liarcut, aud S have been deprived of both. The Central 
1 1 Association for the Relief of Soldiers’ W ives and Families 

■ has, in addition, transferred to the Patriotic Fund the 
j, claims of .‘524 widows and 801 orphans. The Seamen’s 
j | andtfilarinors' Association is aiso about to transfer finm 40 
i, to 50 widows, many of whom have children. Indepen¬ 
dently, however, of tlie latter, the Patriotic Fund has 
], already to meet tlie claims of587 widowg and 520 children. 


the mqierintendenec of an English master-mason. Along 
the eastern qnay were ton large stone buildings for store¬ 
houses then in the course of construction, five of which 
were already finished. * i 

Rut all other works sink into insignificance at Sebasto- I 
pol liefore those projected and accomplished by Colonel j 
Upton, under immense engineering difficulties. They j 
consist of a great fitting basin, into which open five dry, j 
docks—thr ee at the end, and one on each sido of the j j 
entrance canal. As there is no tide these docks are above I; 
the level of the sea, and the ships are floated info them by j 
locks, of which there are three, having a rise of fen feet each. | 
To supply the basin, and thence the canal, the water 
is brought eleven miles by a beautiful aqueduct of stone, 
into which the Block River has been turned beyond j 
Inkerman. This passes at one part through an excavated j 
tunnel 900 feet long, and is constructed on arches in five j 
or six other places. j 
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THE CRIME OF COLOUR. 

Br J. ]L STOCQUEIiKR, Esq. 

CltATTEB IV. 

If it were tlic pm-posc of this story to follow Horace 
Somers throughout his military life, wo should proceed to 
trace, stop by step, all the circumstances which caused his 
first interview with the child of the Pathan to ripen into an 
affection, which found fall requital, first hi manifestations 
of gratitude, and then in the demonstration of a stronger 
interest. Let it suffice that at the end of two or three 
years, Peorun the Pathanec, became the mothecof a hoy— 
that for seven years subsequently, Horace led the life too 
common in those days in the Indian when English 
wives were rare, but that gradually awaking to a sense of 
his own importance, and alive to the interests of his off¬ 
spring, lie, with qne hand lavished a portion of his savings 
in the equipment and despatch of the boy to England 
that he might receive a good education, and with the 
other he effected an investment which gave a small pension 
to the mother, whom he thenceforward discarded, that he 
might lie free to marry if he pleased. The grief of 
the mother was intense at the separation from her child, 
although she had been-gradually prepared for such an 
issue to her relationship with Somers. There was lint one 
alternative in respect to the treatment of children who 
were the of&priug of such connections.. They were either 
left to bo brought up by the mother, and degenerate to 
the condition of natives; or they were cared for by the 
male parent, and sent to England to fit themselves for a 
decent station in life. Sinners was fond of the boy, blit¬ 
he felt that his presence chained him to poor Pceriiu, and 
he sighed for’a more “respectable” state of existence. 
In fact, he had become enamoured of the daughter of a 
staff officer of liigh rank, and he saw, or thought he saw, 
bis way to preferment through the agency of family con¬ 
nections. Accordingly the boy, baptized Walter, was 
despatched to England to the cure of a well-known army 
agent, with instructions to place him at a first-class 
academy. Not long alter his departure, Peerun was 
placed on a pension; and Horace, obtaining leave of 
absence, quitted the station to be near the object of 
his now passion. Soon aiturwards his marriage was 
announced, and this was followed by bis appointment to 
the Adjutant-General’s department, where lie gradually 
rose to offices of more consequence, until the effect of the 
climate upon his health compelled him to return to 
England on medical certificate. 

Horace Somers went quietly through all the grada¬ 
tions of rank, and, os a major in the commissariat 
deportment, he contrived to amass a very considerable 
fortune. We wonld not, for the world, whisper a syllable 
in disparagement of his integrity, but it certainly did most 
miraculously foll out that invisible boats containing 
phantom military stores were totally lost in Imaginary 
tempests; and herds of public cattle (on paper) were 
curried away by myths iu the shape of ferocious wild 
beasts, and the effect of all those extraordinary losses was 
to enrich the major at the expense of the state. We 
say, if it were our object to provide simply a piece of 
military biography, we could relate many a Btrango tale; 
but a different theme claims our attention. It is not 
Horace, but Horace’s son, Walter, whose life we propose 
to sketch, for that life punts a moral and illustrates a 
prejudice. —- 

Team have rolled onwards. The little half-caste, 


Eurasian, East Indian, or by whatever name the English 
delight to call the offspring of European fathers and Native 
mothers, has emerged from the academy and passed to 
the University of London, and from that he has come 
forth a polished gentleman and a liberal scholar. Ilis 
father had always supplied him bountifully with the means 
of keeping tip a respectable appearance; and now that 
Colonel Horace Somers has died, Walter finds himself 
the possessor of three thousand a-year, a warm heart, a 
sensitive temperament, and a very dark complexion, lie 
had inherited more natural peculiarities from his mother I 
than from his proud English sire. The latter had lie- j' 
quenlhed him a fortune, but the former had given him the !| 
aptitude to enjoy'it. 

The kindly disposition of the unknown and nnae-Jj 
know lodged Walter Somers—for none of the Colonels 
relatives would notice him iu any way—had made him ; 
friends among his fellow-students; so, when he quitted j 
the university and took chambers for himself, be was at j 
no loss for associates. Several of these were of the i 
ordinary class of “good fellows,” who would drink hisjl 
wine, borrow bis horse, his money, and his umbrellas ;j 
and tempt him occasionally to a little chicken-hazard, j 
But there was one whom he valued far above the rest,;! 
for he was generous,j^hivalroua, and disinterested: this !i 
was Lionel Stratford, the son of a merchant; he was, ji 
nevertheless, destined for the liar, and his great natural j 
talents, added to his passion for study, furnished strong !i 
grounds for believing that he wonld cut a figure in the! ] 
courts of law, and possibly the senate. ;: 

Calling one morning upon Stratford, Walter found him j; 
with a companion—one Flicker—whose character was j 
explained iu the first few words of the introduction. 

“ Walter, my hoy, how arc you ? Allow me. to eom-1 j 
mend to your notice my old churn. Flicker, a man ofj' 
observation and a pleasant fellow to lioot, who is so fearful ; 
that the world should think him slow that he passes half ’ 
his time in the absurdity of trying to be fast.” 

“ Any one,” said Somers, politely, “ whom Lionel 
Stratford calls friend, is only too welcome to my regard. 

I hope sir, you will allow me to become better known to 
you.” 

“ Really,” replied Flicker, “ you’re very kind. 1 
don’t find pcoplo care, to know me every day, although 1 
never asked a man to endorse a bill." j 

“ Friendship,” rejoined Somers, “ is not a feature of i 
modern society. Men .live iu crowds now-a-days, and j 
prefer multitudes of acquaintances to one sterling friend. 
For my own part I have withdrawn from the busy world 
in utter despair. • My only sympathizing connection is 
here: I owe much to Lionel's kindness.” 

“ You owe my regard,” interposed Lionel, “to your: | 
own intrinsic worth alone, aud sure 2 am, if a certain j 
sensitiveness—a timid reserve—did not deter you from j 
meeting well-disposed men half-way, you would find j 
friends by scores.” 

“Yon forget,” sfttd Somers, “how much prejudice 
operates iu my case as a bar to familiarity. Mental 
attainments weigh lightly in the balance when—when—■” 

“ 1 know whBt you would say, Somers; you think 
Englishmen bold it an offence in anothSt that he Wears 
‘ the shadowed livery of the burnished ■ sun.’ The 
prejudice is not universal.” ti. 

“ So you have proved,” said Somers, “in the fitness 
of a generous soul; but, if not universal, yon will admit 
the antipathy is sufficiently general. At one time I felt 
it every day.” * 
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Flicker here remarked that Somers did himself n wrong and in new scenes and amongst fresh associations 
;,in so severe a seclusion. “Let me sa_v for one,” said gradually to have forgotten earlier ties. All that has 
| j the good-natured fellow, “that I am really lm|»]>y to since knit me to India has been myiorf, occasional hearsay, 

! make your acquaintance, and if 1 cannot lie useful to you, and the conviction that 1 trace my being to the country, 
i J will endeavour at least to he agreeable, ('ome ont of Of my father, the Colonel, who has left me iudejiendent, 

| yonr shell—make me your chaperon —Si rat ford tells me 1 have often heard uicu speak, but my mother's name 
11 shall benefit by your counsel in return—and 1 will take and condition never reached me.” 

| you everywhere.” llu added, thut in fact he had no blood-relatives, and 

Somers promised to take him at his word, adding, “ If if it had not been for Stratford, he would iudoed have 
you fiud me dull and backward, send mu to Coventry been a stranger in a strange land. The prospect of* his 
without remorse. I cau go to my ‘erust and hollow tree’ destitution filled him with melancholy apprehension, 
j j ngiiin without a murmur.” Flicker here bade them adieu, Stratford reminded him that Flicker had undertaken him, 

I j begging Lionel to drop him a note to say when he. was to and that nnder iiis government Somers would make fresh 
] embark. “ I’ll go witli you part of the way to India— friends. 

| that is to say, to Blankwall. It will be rather jolly to “ It wits kind of yon,” rejoined the Indian, “ to speak 

; hear you sing ‘ l*m afloat, I’m afloat! ’ ” for me, thongh there is something repugnant to my sense 

! When Flicker had left them, Somers asked Stratford of delicacy in hanging about a man who cannot but feel 
! if he was really going out of England, and learned from me an incumbrance. Besides our habits do not seem to 
him that he was to proceed to India immediately. correspond. While manners and knowledge of the world 

“ To India !” exclaimed Somers. “ How I envy you 1 make him an acceptable companion, the world recoils 
Land of my birth, hallowed by early associations! How from the unsocial bejug who adds natural disadvantages 
often have I longed tor an opportunity to revisit it.” to moral disqualifications.” 

Lionel naked if his recollections of the. country were The words, “Oh, never mind—IT1 be my own chamber- 
dear and lively. lain,” were now hoard without, and a handsome girl, 

“On the contrary,” replied he 5 “all is vague and fashionably attired, entered the apartment. “Ah, Lionel, 
hazy. • I remember a kind and affectionate nurse—a you see I was as good as my word, though in a frightful 

native—whom I suppose to have been my mother; she bustle of course.” Lionel immediately introduced Somers, 

had compauious of her own nge and character by whom “ My friend Somers, Julia, of whom you have often 
we wsre constantly surrounded. I have likewise a dim heard me speak.” 

sonveuir of soldiers and horses, and all the pomp and “ And whom yon have so often,” rejoined the lively 
bustle of military life; but there die reminiscence halts, girl, “libelled, by saying he wonld not come to our 
I appear to have been sent to England for my education, house. I’m afraid, sir, if my cousin Lionel’s report of you 
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be true, 1 ought to evince but Jittle pleasure iu making 
your acquaintance.” 

“ I do not doubt,” said Somers, “that I have been 
honestly represented, and will not try vonr patience with 
my presence." 

lie was about to leave, when Julia exclaimed, “Oh ! 
don’t go; l didn’t mean that. Only Lionel said he 
never could prevail ii)»n you to pay ns a visit, and yon 
know tlie vanity of a woman is piqued if she does not 
at least excite a little curiosity," ‘ 

“ It has been from no insensibility to charms and 
merits with which fame is ever busy, that I,” said 
Somers, “ have abstained from obtruding my sociuty npon 
Miss Stratford and her nucie. Could I nave supposed 
that—1 mean that—that—” 

it was evident her beauty embarrassed him. He hsai« 
tated. Lionel came to hia relief. 

“ Walter Somers means, Julia, that he held it a duty 
to avoid temptation. & deems women's eyes and tongues 
as dangerous to sensitive men us caudles to the wings of 
Muttering moths.” 

Julia laughingly retorted, “Now I’m sure, Lionel, 
that’s entirely your own idea. I can’t give Mr. Somers 
credit for so exalted an estimate of our sex, or so humble 
an opinion of himself. He is, 1 will venture to think, 
merely the wilting slave of a little minimise lumte, which 
more of—of our society — 1 mean the society of my sex 
—would effectually dissipate.” 

Somers saw the quickness of her apprehension of 
character, and felt the delicacy of her reproof of his 
bushfulness. 

“ 1 tear, madam,” he exclaimed, aloud, “you road me 
aright; aud*now that 1 am indeed in your presence, i 
feel bow much 1 have, wasted opportunity—1 mean the 
opjiortuuity of cultivating a more social habit of mind, 
and of effacing the rust of manners formed oidy in the 
seclusion of a. university.” 

Julia would not excite his vanity by denying that he 
stood iu need of polish ; but hastily turned to Lionel to 
lad him good-bye till they should meet again iu the far 
East. 

“ Do you follow him then?” hastily asked Somers, the 
blood which rushed to his cheek imparting a deep red 
dye to Ids complexion. 

‘•'J^olhnv, indeed! No, Mr. Somers, I precede him. 
I go to herald the advent of my commercial cousin, who, 
while 1 iiufke captive the hearts of the victims of ennui, will 
pass his time iu gathering the golden fruit of the pagoda- 
tree, to come kick and pour it into the lap of a Wcst- 
Knd Dauac.” 

“ The pagoda-tree! ” exclaimed Lionel. “ The eommon 
fiction. I think we shall find, Julia, that that celebratud 
sjKcimcn of the arboriol family is now in the sere and 
yellow leaf. The fruit hus long been gathered and 
consumed.” 

“ Sncli, at luaat,” said Somers, “ is the received opinion 
in Anglo-Indian circles, and I believe it to be well- 
founded, The.' English have been bod gardeners in the 
EaHt—paying' less attention to pruning and fertilizing 
than to forcing and plucking the offspring of a generous 
soil,” 

“ Well !* cried Julia, “ there’s some comfort in store, 
at any rate. There’ll be hearts enough to captivate, and 
faucies enough to dazzle.” 

“ Forgive.me,” returned Somers, “ If I think that even 
there .your hope outruns the chances of fulfilment. Exiles 
do uet habitually land the land of their adoption. They 


s|H'ak of it as a*country where wealth mid honour are,; 
doubtless to lie obtained, but at. the. sacrifice alike of ease j 
and health; where society, dispirited by the frivolous , 
divisions of local etiquette, is narrowed and monotonous, j 
and where the Kuroiiean, morally and physically subdued ; 
by the enervating atmosphere, wastes his best years of' 
life iu laborious nothingness, that he muy spend its close i j 
in luxurious helplessness.” 

Jnlia denied the accuracy of the melancholy plot lire. 
She thought it at flrtf highly coloured, because, she Imp- ! 
pencil to kuow a whole host of jieople who had come;' 
home full of health and spirits, with tolerable purses and ; 
sound livers, whu spoke iu raptures of the country. i, 
“ That is because they arc no longer there,” rejoined 1 
the East Indian. “ But why should I destroy your bright ,| 
anticipations ? Since your departure is derived, let nn- : i 
hope that you will find no exaggeration in the highly- 
tiuted paintings of yoar enthusiastic friends. For Lionel's , 
sake—for your own—1 trust that India will prove uu 
El Dorado of woalth and happiucss. For my sake, 1 j 
could have wished your stay.” 

Somers felt that he had said more than was justified ,j 
by a first interview. He, therefore, hastily bade Lionel J 
adieu, expressing bis deep sense of Stratford’s attentions 
to “ a beggar in man's love.” • Lionel had never by net 
or ward made the (sensitive youth mum feel that a mark 
was set upon bis race. And, what with stammering ami < 
shuffling, Somers effected u very awkward exit. I, 

Lionel saw at once that Julia had made a great im- ] 
pression on his susceptible friend. “ Touched—w minded,'' ■ 
exclaimed lie, “ in a vital part, and no mistake.” I 

Julia was equally quick to interpret the emotions of 
the East Indian, and her native modesty did not forbid 
her making the admission, “ l’oor young liiau ! Well, I ' 
never made so rapid a conquest in my life.” 

“ Von never had so weak, and I may add. so honest a ■ 
foe. The children of the sun, Julia, are the slaves of , 
sensibility. J’assiou quickly ignites in tlieir Ikisouis, ami \ I 
unhappily burns with distracting fury. 1 fear jioor'i 
Somers’ happiness hus not been augmented during the 1 1 
last hour.” j 

“ Well, it was not iny fault. 1 did not attempt to apply j 
the match ! ’’ j 

The interview' ended iu Stratford’s determining to' 
accompany his cousin to India instead of following her. j 
We will leave them to make tlieir own arrangements, I 
while we trace the fortunes of the true hero of our tale, j 


CHAl’TKtt v. j 

The moment lie returned home Walter Somers threw j 
himself on a sofa in the drawing-mini, and gave way to 
passionate grief. He hud realised the delicious emotions 
of “love at first sight,” but he bad an instant afterwards 
experienced a revulsion of feeling. The very eup that : 
he had liastily placed to his lips was as rapidly dashedj 
away. To become enamoured of Julia Stratford only to | 
know that she was immediately to be severed from him, |j 
was too much for one of his exceedingly sensitive orga- .j 
nization. He would have rushed back to her presence! 
anil seized her by the hem of her garment—he would | J 
have cast himself in her path—he would have burnt to j; 
the very water’s edge the ship that was to bear lwr away, j j 
His heart laid issued a writ of «c exeat, bnt lie knew not J; 
any of Cupid’s sheriffs' officers to whom its service could i 
be entrusted. ij 

When the delusion to which he abandoned himself had ij 
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|utssed away, and reason lmd begun to assmms her in¬ 
fluence over his troubled heart, Somers began to jiomlor 
the means whereby ho might ra.-ojicn a communication 
M with Julia. His quick feeding and tho force of associa- 
! i lion soon suggested an expedient. She was going to India 
j| —the laud of his birth—the land of hi* mother. How 
I! if .Julia could become the medium of establishing un 
11intercourse with tho almost forgotten parent? Two 
!> seu.sat ions would thus be gratified. Wonderful are the 
! | devices of love I lie leaped from the sofa to his desk, 
!jmid in a few minutes had penned the following letter:— 

,| “ You arc on the point, Miss Stratford, of sailing for 

'! India. 1 need not tell von that 1 am a native of that 
| n mu try; I bear the mark too pal]>ably about me. Lionel 
.■may have informed yon that my father, Colonel Somers, 

11 whose name you will oftcu hear in military society in the 
Hast, bus been (lead some years. You may also be aware 
■I flail since my accession to his fortune, I have never been 
able to discover any trace of my imfortumte. mother. It 
is |K!ssible—1 would af least indulge the hope—that some 
rumour about her may reach you in a circle in which he 
was known. Should it be so, will Miss Stratford charge 
jherself with inquiry, and will siie further become the 
medium of conveying to iny mother this small tribute of 
, my duly”—and here he hastily drew a ring from Ilia 
: tinker.—“ Tell her moreover, if yon will be good enough, 
that any engagement, you may make for her maintenance, 
should she be found in indigence, will be instantly rati- 
, lied.” And tlien tidting a ten-pound note from his desk, 
lie folded it to be enclosed with the. ring. He. paused 
for awhile, and concluded his letter with, “I remain, 
5. w it.lt my prayers fiir Miss S.’s health mid a pleasant 
; voyage, her very humble servant, Waltkk Somkhs.” 

Hastily as he had penned the letter, lie did not seem 
in so great a hurry to fold and seal it. llo hung over it 
' —not. reading what lie had written—not |x»udermg his 
I resolution or meditating the alteration of n word—but 
, doubting if he had suid all that he meditated, and wmi- 
del ing how any addition could lie. introduced. At last 
i lie played the woman, and niudo a postscript reveal the 
■ real or chief purpose of the letter:— 

I 

i | “ P.S.—l have one more request to make; 1 had nearly 

J; fin-gotten it. If you should fiud, or not find, my mother, 

! .voiilil you indulge me with a letter ? Tho sight of your 
' band writing—file slightest evidence of your recollection 
I'of the uulmppy Somers—will Iks a lawn. Believe me, it 
j is not in the indulgence of a weak aud foolish vanity 
thul 1 solicit this great favour.” 

lie. did not venture more. The letter was now sealed 
'jaud sum desiiatched to Stratford’s chambers, with a‘ 

I I request that he would send the Mercury to Julia’s dwel¬ 
ling. An hour, which seemed an age, now elapsed, and 

I the page returned with a note, neitbfer three-cornered nor 
| scented, but in an oblong envelope, and written in a fine, 
j free baud. Who shall say there is not character in such, 
! letters ? It was the type of Julia’s disposition. In 
j matter Imsincss-likc, in manner kind yet reserved. 

“ Miss Stratford undertakes the office Mr. Somers has 
done her the honour to entrust to her with unfeigned 
pleasure. It is praiseworthy in him—if she may take 
the. liberty of saying so—to nourish an affection for a 
liareut from whom he has been so long separated. Miss 
Stratford will make a point of writing from India, and ifj 


her inquiries should not have a happy issue, she will beg 
of her cousin Lionel to become the medium for the return 
of the ring and the money confided to her.” 

The Stratfords left town that very evening to embark 
at Southampton. 

Soon after breakfast the next morning, Walter Somers, 
who had scarcely dosed an eye during the night, lbund 
himself sauntering up and down in front, of the honsc ot 
the uncle of Julia ami Lionel, old llescltiue Stratforcl, of; 
the firm of Stratford, Monkhouse, and Co., great Last 
India merchants. What did he there ? 1 outig renders 

whose hearts echo to the whisperings of Walter’s heart, 
will answer for us. They would have done the - same 1 
Perhaps ho hoped she had' not yet left, and that lie would 
obtain another glimpse of her; perhaps he adored the; 
very atmosphere she breathed—the very pavement she 
had trodden : jierhnps—but why waste time in specula- ( 
tion ? There he was, juicing up and down, like Live 
jilaving at sentry over ground hallowed by passion, that 
no profane foot might lie plnhtcd ujion it. 

Somers was so pinch occupied by his own emotions 
that it was some time before he observed that a little 
man, apparently thirty years of age or more, passed him 
every time he moved to and fro, and directed his eyes, 
either down to the area or up to the garret- Several 
times did the little man plant his toot upon the door- j 
stejis as if irresolute to proceed further, and once he went, 
up and jdneed his hand upon the Mi, but seoned to lack 
flic courage to set it in motion. At length he took heart, 
went again to tho door, rang the bofl, ventured upon a 
single knock, and then shrunk back, “ affrighted at tho 
sound himself had made.” A servant came to the door; j 
Somers quickened his jiace—reached the steps just as ho: 
he heard the lacquey say, “Gone last night.” , 

“Then,” said the little man, “1 will follow her.” I 

A spontaneous fellow-feeling led .Somers to accost the j 
small stranger. An electric sympathy had been nsta- j 
hlishcd between them. ! 

“ Gone!” asked Homers, “ wlio did lie say was gone ? j 
Like yourself 1 am interested in the inmates of that house.”; 

“Who is gone? Why, my Stic. It was quite a! 
hunoxpectcd thing. We had the notion of going together 
at sonic time or other, and now that she’s off with her 
young missus, I’ll go too.” 

“ Carried by the force of your affection ?" 

“ My ’lection and my business—for she’s gone to the 
place where the real bcasteses Is to lie had.” 

“ I don’t comprehend you.” 

“ Oh, well, sir, 1 don’t mind speaking my mind to yon, 
for yon looks a gentleman, though you—” 

“ Are. black," added Homers, bitterly. 

“Well, I didn’t *ay so," rejoined the little man— 
“mean no offence—skin's only skin-deep, you know.” 

“Do you know,” said Somers, thoughtfully, “that I 
have the same idea' of going out to India as yourself 
for by a strange coincidence, the very lady whom your 
Hue lias accompanied, is one for whom I cherisli a deep 
regard." 

“Ah!" replied the man, “them coincidences is rum 
things. Only five years ago that girl, Sukey Mivors, 
and me, were chorus sitigers at a small theatre. We l 
both of us left soon nrter one another from the same feelings, j 
She felt and l felt that it warn’t respectable to be always! 
In the back-ground when (lie tenor and the soprano were ■ 
going it in front. Where was the pleasure wiien aj 
woman sang before the lights—• I 
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‘ No, tliimftli.hi' loavph me, 

Though lie tlm» griovos mo, 

Think not, oh, think not I'm mad!' 

for ns to lie bawling out togetiier— 

1 Think not, oh, think not she's mini I ’ 


would have waited a month, and then have proceeded to 
India by the ensuing mail; but his spirit was in a 
ferment—locomotion was necessary to him—and he found 
that a smart sailing vessel would carry him to Calcutta, 
rhink not, oh, think not she stnmll as rapidly as the steamer in which the Stratfords had 

or if my lady was in the felicitous moile by the side of embarked. It was this impression which gave him life 
her lover, exclaiming— and animation when the “ Lady Forbes ” was running 

Oh, moments of bliss ! along at eight or nine knots—and east him into the 

Oh, ioy how complete 1 slough of dejection when she was becalmed on the Line. 

hithTihture There were very few passengers on board, and these were 

, . chiefly young persons—cadets and ensigus with whose I 1 


eacn ten m turn:—tnat was a coincidence, men six lieutenant in the same regiment with Colonel Somers, mid. , 
months arter, we both went down to Brighton in the respecting the father, had conceived a warm interest ' 
same second-class carriage—aud that wiis another; and j„ the son. Walter, always alive to kindness, ami , 
then 1 found two days ago she was going off to Indy, peculiarly apprehensive that even the officers of the Jmli:m'' 
and go was I too—and that’s a third.” army would make him feel tliu circumstances of hisli 

Somers admitted it was a singular train of accidents, hirth more acutely than the persons with whom he laid 
“ But,” said he, “ you said something about wild beasts?” associated in England, acknowledged the svmpathi of! 

“ Very likely—it’s no sceret. My name’s Polito Major Marstou very gratefully. To him he confided the 
Koberts, at your service. I was brought up by Mr. secret of his soul, and often told the Major he should " 
Wombwell—you’ve hoard of him no doubt; and his great cottnt on his co-operation, and hoped lie'would Ik- Id-- 
London friend, who kept lots of wild animals in the laridegroom’s-man. The Major cheerfully encouraged a 
Strand, before Waterloo Bridge come up, was my god- belief in tho success of bis suit. “ Whai woman,’’ he ! 
fother. My own father fed the elephant* and lions and would say, “could refuse a man who biul sailed oven- 
monkeys for many years, and 1 made myself useful in the fifteen thousand miles of the ocean to seek her hand r” i' 
menuggery as soon as I were old enough. 'When father l>„fito proved, occasionally, a very entertaining companion, 
died ho left me a bit of money, and I took to the stage His adventures and vicissitudes, and his intimate ar- ! 
in the vocal line, because a man as used to play the piano at quaintunce with the whole tribe of artist™ v, ho live In " 
a free-and-easy tfhere I frequented, told me I had two dog-breeding, dog-figliting, dog-stealing, and dog-//„,/»»},, 
chest notes and a lot of octaves. But it didn’t do; so I tnmbliug in the streets, or doing the <u:robut in a Vomitrv I- 
cut the stage, and turned my attention to the old trade— e i rC us, furnished a fund of odd anecdotes ; nor was he k 
bought a van and some animals, mid went to fairs. | oss amusing when reciting all the tricks and prejudices; 
Howsomever, it was very difficult to keep up a good „f |,j. s own |MH :uliar calling. lie laid a strong id'en that 
snpjdy Beasts is so scarce now-a-days, ’cos why, the the huiujw on camels’ hacks “come up higher” for a!I 
Zurlogieai Societies snaj) up all the tigers and bears and daily feed of tumip-to]>s and cabbage-stalks, and he firnilv . 
things. I did try the old dodge of shaving a hyena and |Sieved that a fortune was to he made among tii<- 1 - 
painting him green, and tying a lot of flax to a donkey’s romantic vouug ladies who loved “dear gaselles,” l.vii 
head , like a lion’s inane, ami calling it a lim/ natural; ,,ny one who should dyo the eoats of the lawns of spotted ! ! 
but cveu country-folks are getting so wide-awake that deer. But his grand notion of success was founded on ', 
that was rayther daugerous—so I’ve followed the advice the iwssessiou of tub mm amt. He had heard of such a ! 
of a old friend, anil am going out to Bengal to buy my thing, but what it meant—whether a bird, a beast, a fisli, ji 
own beastescs, as I can get ’em cheap on the spot.” or a reptile—ho could not in the least conjecture. ! 

While Polito ran on with his personal history, Somers, J n rather more than throe months from the time of her: 
half-listening, revolved in his mind his own suddenly- sailing, the “Lady Forbes” reached Calcutta. ! 

conceived project of following Julia to Lidia, aud when ^ * «»/<»»«/.] 

tile wiid-boast speculator came to a dead stop, and touched ________________ 1 

his hat, in act of leaving, Somers asked him whether, if j 

he paid his passage to Lidia, he would object to go out us sistbks ok ciiaiutv at Scutari. 

his servant? Polito, for a moment, oscillated between A yonug French lady, a Sister of Charity, now occupied ji 

1 « *1.!a.„. 1... I_ 


his dignity and the suggestions of economy, and then as a nurse at Scutari, thus writes home to her parents:_ j 

exclaimed— “ Do not lie grieved at my absence. I shall return to 

“ ‘ I’ll be your follower; command me,’ as I’ve heard it France as soon ns all hero have recovered. The Govern- 
■aid on the stage, ‘ 1 shall in ail my best obey you.’” ment wished aud asked for a hundred of us to be sent out, 
“ Come to me to morrow-morning early, between ten but only twenty-two could be spared busides myself. We 
and eleven. Be ready to start at a moment’s notice, should have been in the camp of the soldiers. Oli! if yon knew 
I require it. He then gave Polito his card, and called how pleased they were to see us! It is our sisters who 
a cab. nurse them, and the soldiers would not on any account 

To go into the city, engage a passage, make purchases let them leave them. Cholera has almost left us, but a j 
at an outfitter’s, pay off his servants, cause his furniture great many hare died of it, and all of them received the i 
to lie removed, write a fow letters, and make several P.P.O. last sacraments before leaving this world. I cannot tell! 
visits, was, with such an impulsive creature as Walter you how much it pained me to see so inauy yonng men ! 
Somers, the work of a week. Pulito was with him at ill and dying: it made me resolve at least to do every 
the appointed time, and soon made himself very servjpe- thing in my power to be useful to them. Help me, my 
able fa packing up, running of errands, &e. One less dear parents, in returning thanks to Almighty God fin- 
pr one to act on the inspiration of the moment than Somers, having chosen me for so uoble a vocation.” 
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BTBAT READINGS. 


THE BUND SCULPTOR. 


THE ISLAND OF RHODES. 

A.h we rowed to the shore, the beauties of the outline of the city of 
| Rhodes, with i(n triple harbour, mid white towers, *b»vo tlio still, snp- 
pilin' novi'». wen* fully rxjsimled before us. We tisik a very extensive 
| wnlk, {Kissing first across tho very wide most mid nmler tho feudal 
I nrehnuys of the Palace of tlu) Knights of St. John. Tho ruin* are 
| very stately, mid. I imagine, exhibit ft greater mixture of ornament 
I with military urrliitreturo thun ennld he commonly found. I have not 
I seen Malta, to which there would be naturally the greatest resein- 

■ blimee; Mr. Newton conceives that the style hen’: is considerably purer. 

! I wished ardently tluit the nin]ile knowledge and admirable taste of 
, my friend, Mr. Salvin, rnuld have Isen on the spot to derive mid im- 
1 |«irt information. My reader must have diseovored befiiri' this, tluit 

; wben f speak on any of the high tobies of art or arehiteetnre, it is 
' with the slightest knowledge of detail; I ean only reeord the general 
. impression upnti eyes not insensible to their beanties. The effect now 
suggested was tluit of bits of Kenilworth, seen under cloudless skies, 
and tuyijoil lie is’casiotutl palm trees. From the palace we descended 
In llie prineijiol street, where on' the hotels or inns (oobm/es) of the 
, different imtioiis; the armorial enrvhigs njsm tlie fronts of the houses 
are is'rfeetly {irescrvwl, mid still looked most sharply eliiselled. Horn 
is the e.inlniars lint of Emery d'Ainlsiise, l’rinr of the Order, and 
noim oilier shields, whirl! I eonrrivc must have great interest tor a 
lirrulii. We emne iijsin two represin tat ions of SI. tleurge and the 
I»|'.I'!II|| still surviving in fresen. The houses ore nil inhnhitisl, lint 
! there is so little mid-dny stir in lflnsles, that this street foreihlv 
‘.truck si'iei'.ii of ns ns lining like one in i’ompcii. Tile town, as I 
I hear is the ease with its more imslern derivative, Malta, is eminently 
1 1 'lenii, me] the dwellings most substantial. Mr. Newton took me into 
the hou r of a dew, wliiih had a large curved wisslell ceiling, like n 
' mania -hull's' of England. They served us with great courtesy to 
, sweetmeats, coffee, and raki, tin* spirit of the island. W’e concluded 
our walk with the circuit of the ramparts, which is very extensive, 

' mil would mine to envy tile philanthropic sold of Mr. SI alley its a 
public walk : hut hen* we were obliged to take a comas of tile pasha's 
I" gain .'idmittulirc. The views are very beautiful ot dazzling white 
' haildiie's. and ealnildue sen, mid gardens glossy with tig, omnge, mid 
, pilm lues, ami the deep-grooved Chilian ond Lyeinn hills on tile 

... In one of the intervals of our long walk, the vaptain 

el the ship, the eunsnl, and i, {Mid a visit to Ismael l'asha. who is at 
the lie,id liere of a very extensive pashnlie, including a large pni|xir- 
timi of tlie islands; lie is a grandson of Ali Pasha, of Vanina, and 
seems to he one of tlie Issit-conditioned and enlightened of the body. 

Ih .m il us with very distinguished courtesy,— f.urd Carlitli't 

I Dial’ll. 

IM'gi'KVDFM |.. ok ills; Aiiaus.— Since lWtfl, all the attempts 

■ m.nle In the Treneli to iudiii’e the Arabs to clinugo their nuumer of 
life have failed, General llngi'auil tried tn colonize the tribes nllieil 
with F ranee in fixed villages, lie gave them all the building materials, 
.•mI the s.i|i|icrs and miners begun to erect houses for them. Hut the 
half-built i ullages were soon dcwrUil by tile Arabs, and bad they not 
been forced hv Gencml Hngi'iiud to reiimiu. the majority wimlil have 
ralle'i' gone over to Ahdel-Kndcr than have lea'll fixed tn tile soil, 'file 

, Jove fur mi entirely iiiile{s'udeiit life is as firmlv rooted in tlie Arab as 
the heliel in Molinuimed. The I'oniibrtalile lift' of the citizens; their 

■ substantial houses, granting shelter against sun and min; the furni¬ 
ture on which they eomfortnldv recline; the good fare they relish; the 
good i iotties they wear—all this the Arab lias seen for many years, 
Imt to him it Inis'no piTiiiinr attraction. He could live himself in the 

i some wav, if Jie I'huuse; lie is rich—he him hoards of eash,and nunir- 
\ roim In-Mis wliiih lie eonld sell; he could with tlie money Inly a 

■ Mo irish lioii-e, gissl furniture, anil splendid clothing in any of tho 

■ cities;'Imt hr likes better to remnin in the wilderness, to live undei 

1 the tent through which tho wind whistles, mid to feel that lie can 
i roam iviieiever lie {ileuses. 

I’Aiihvi'AUB ok (ifeiNK.H.vi. (hvxiioiiK.itT.—The OoiiunHuder-in- 
t'liief of the French army in the Crimea is acknowledged by all 
; parties as a mull of honour and lofty mind. He is believed to bo a 
son of the Emperor Nil] ml aim and Modaine de Itniocy. He {Kissed the 
' curly portion of his life in the enjoyment of the i'ilsc and mtiueiiuur 
which a large fortune ran bestow, and it. was not until called from his 
life of dissipation to attend npnn the dying bed of liis mother, that he 
I learned the secret of his birth. Immediately, notwithstanding the 
1 neis'ssiiiu of fortune suddenly acquired by his mother’s death—notwith¬ 
standing the habits n f idleness mid luxury he had indulged in ever 
. since his birth,liu declared that, with such blood in bis veins,he should 
scorn to remain inactive. Ho instantly set out for Algiers as a volun¬ 
teer in tin 1 Chusseiirs, and inis risen by slow degrees to tlie station he 
now neoi'liii's. The moral effect of’his relationship to the great. 

■ Napoleon 1ms Is'en immense upon the trimm under his enminand, and 
' enables him to obtain an ascendancy which St. Arnaud never could 


At Innspriick, in tlie Tyrol, is a blind sculptor; his name is 
Kleiuhaux. when five years nf age, he was attacked with the small 
(six ; it nttvcteil his eyes, mul finally made him entirely blind. Before 


nnd had even attempted to haudle a knife, and tn fiirm a statuetto 
himself. Wlicn no lunger {S'nnitted tv behold the light, his thonghtx | 
unceasingly turned to those images he was wont to contemplate with I 
so much pleasure, mul which he would gladly have imitated. Then ' 
he would take them between the bands, feel them, and try to console 
himself for not being able to see, by measuring them with his fingers. 
Feeling them again mid again, mul tnming them over in uvery way, he 
wus 'able bv degreea to comprehend from tho touch the exact ’pro¬ 
portion of the figure; aiuitomirintj upon wood, marhle, nr bronze, the 
features of the thee and the different parts or the body, and thus to 
judge of the niceties of a work nf art. When he had acquired this skill, 
lie one dav asked himself whether he could not sneecisl in supplying 
tlio loss at sight by the keen sense of touch with which he was gifted. 
His father mid mother were both dead; he found himself alone and 
destitute, mid, rather than beg, he resolved to make out, through his 
own exertions, a means of subsistence. Taking a piece of wood and a 
chisel, ]je at length began to work. His first attempts were very 
troublesome anil very trifling. Frequently did the nneousciniis Min’d 
man destroy, hv one notch made too drop, a piece of work to which he 
hud diligently devoted long days of labour, finch obstacle* would have 
discouraged any other, but bis love for art induced him tv persevere. 
After very many efforts hr at length sureneded in using his chisel with 
a sternly baud, anil so carefully would he examine each fold of the 
drapery, one after another, and the contour of each limb, that he mm 
ns it were, bv imams of his fingers, the figures he intended to copy. 
Tims he procroded by degrees, until he had attained to what seems an 
almost incredible {s’wfoetion, for he is now obk tn nujrarc from 
numnny tin fmlurtn of a face, ami produce it jierfcct resemblance. 
He is liow se venty years of uge, lint robust, and works every day as in 
his youth. Duriiig the eourse of his career he has sculptured several 
hundred figures. He lives alone in his humble apartment, and sup¬ 
plies ail his wants from tin- pnsluro of his sru!{itnre. He is nf a 
I'lusvfnl disposition; no vuiu desires agitato him; no ambition for' 
honour nr riches troubles the dreams of tlie blind artist. Ilii| mind is 
wholly occupied with better thoughts. He commnnee* his work ill 
the morning, and, as it advances, his face lwcomes more and more 
animated, mid hi* soul expands. " I feel," he says, “each work of art 
that is presented to me, nnd eaeli piece Unit I carve, even to the very 
minutest part, nnd l am ns content with it as if 1 had beheld it with 
mine own eves." 

Tim Oi.i> Stout.—A yoinigjjirl named Smith, lady's maid tv Mrs. 
Blacker. <histliimartin. County Kildare, lately drowned herself in tho 
Litii'j,'in ciniscqlienee of her Inver, a rnnjcuterj having proved nniwtliful. 
At u'n iuiinost held on the iusly several Jotters were read which hod been 
addressed by deceased to her faithless survivor, and among them was 
one which deceased had written to a tellnw-xorvnnt the night of the 
suicide;—.“ Head this, dear Mary, seal it, and give it to him. [A 
broken ring eiiilescd. ] Aeeept'this ns an emblem of thy broken 
faith. It ts my lust, request tlmt von will nail a few boanls’ together I 
to cover me—tor it is Imt right vdu should finish your own work." I 

Tint Tut'Hii at CotTirr.—fn Bamum's narrative of his life, htst j 
published, he gives an account of Tom Thumb's interview with Her | 
Majestv. “ Queen Victoria desired the (Ieneral to sing a song, amf j 
asked him what song he preferred to sing. * Yankee Doodle,’ was the; 
prompt, reply. This answer was as unexpected to me os it was to the j 
royal party.' When the merriment it occasioned somewhat, sulwidod,' 
the Quii'ii’good-humouredly remnrked, ‘That is a very pretty song, I 
General; sing it. if yon please.' The General complied, nnd soon 
afterwards we retired.' I ought to add that, after each of our three 
visits to Buckingham Tulare, a haudsomc douceur was sent, to me, of 
course bv the Queen’s command. This, however, was the smalmst 
part of the advantages derived from these interviews,** will bo at once 
upparent to all who consider the force of court axatnple in England.” 

Tine Vivaximkuks in TUB ('niJiEA.—Amang.sll tile melancholy 
and desponding account* from the Crimen, it is unite refreshing to 
hear nf nnvthing lively. And this gleam of sunshine on the gloomy 
landscape is shed by what we learn of tho vivandieros belonging to 
the French camp. The very name, mrandierr, brings to our mind 
Jenny Lind in r.u Figlia, or Celeste, as anotlier file militairr.v x- j 


neijnm'. 

Tiai’R ok tub Bibi.k.— In the year 1274. flic price of s small 
liihlc, neatly written, was £H0, which sum was no dnnbt equal to £200 
of our present eiirrenej. A good biblo may row be lion bound for 
iiiuejs'iiee! It, is said’that the building of two arches of old London 
Bridge cost only £25, which was£J less thnn the cost of a single copy 
of the biblo many years afterwards. 


Jenny Lind in 7,« Figlia, or Celeste, as another title militairr, ex- j 
claiming, “ Advance friend, and give de countersign." The vivandieros 
are deserilsid ns fnll of life and spirit amid all that “slough of 
despond" before Seliostopol. Little do they care for the mud and 
mire of the mails, or tracks—for roads there are male. They rid* 
into Batnklnvn in full Ulooiner costume, booted and spurred, sitting on 
their horses in manly fashion, and earrviiig as much provender as 
they can manage to stowaway. Well dime! little vivandieros 1 
There is nothing like keeping up a good heart anil showing a nulling 
face. Wo will venture to say that tho sight of yon cheers yonr 
countrymen's spirits qnito as much as your supplies sustain their 
bodily 'strength. 

Whihkkv vkusiis Foot).—A public meeting was lately held in the 
City Hall, Glasgow, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament to put 
a stop to the distillation fnan grain during the present war-prices of 
iVssl. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE “PATRIOTIC VUND JOURNAL." 

Our readers will perceive that in our anxiety to render Hits periodical in all 
reaped* worthy of their support, we have* enlarged our sheet by eight column*. 
It i« our Intention to avail ourselves from time to time of any valuable suggea- 
tlon* that may bo niado by esteemed correspondents, and wo hope tluit tlie 
ruplilly-liKTcaalug circulation of tlio Journal will enable us to eularge our 
apace yot mure. 


We amUally Invito tlie remark* and suggestions of our reader*, assuring 
them that even If an} communication, from It* length nr other reasons, nbould 
not 1 m inserted, It may often enable uh to Judge of what Improvement* may be 
necessary, wul thus bo of aervtoe to the public and to ourselves, 

ALf. COMMUNICATIONS, LEUI ELY WE1TTEN AKI) PREPAID, SHOULD HE AD¬ 
DRESSED TO THE EDITOR OP THE “ FATRIOTIO FUND JOURNAL," 154, STRAND. 

The piemt Moethlt I’aet op the ** Fatriotic fund Journal" will ek 
published ON THE 1st op February, I8M. The Fart will contain 8lx Num¬ 
bers In a neat cover, price One Shilling. The siicoeoding Fart* will contain 
Four dumber*, price Nine pence. They can bo bad of any Bookseller or 
News-agent in the United Kingdom. 


J. Lee (HexhamV* The strength of tlic Austrian army on the 1st of August, 
1352, wo* computed as follows. TnfantrvSixty-two regiments of the line, 
each of 6JHJU men, 42.1,87s ; fourteen frontier regiment*, 55,200 ; one regi¬ 
ment of chasseurs, Mfi4; division ol' depot chasseurs, 32,534. Gavalry 
sixteen regiment* of iim line, 20,145; two regiment* of light cavalry, 46,KM. 
Artillery: —ouglnee.ni and corps-d'etal-mnjor, 1,140 guns, 11,116 men; pioneer 
corps, 5,082; gendarmerie, 20,000. Total, 024,270 men. 

W. Dowwoi rn (Milton) - Militiamen volunteering for foreign service wJU 
bo entitled to bounty. The services of three field-officer* may ta acreptnd 
with nine hundred men, two Arid-officers wltli six hundred men, and mm with 
three hundred men; and of other officers in pro}Mirtloii to the estabUsluuuiit 
of a regiment. 

WILLIAM Glovxe (Preston)—Tlie vacant professorship of geometry in 
(Jrreham-college has taen filled up by the election of the Rev. Morgan t’owle, 
late fellow of Kt. Jnlm’s-colIegH, and Ifulscati lecturer in the Univenfty of 
Cambridge. Air. Cowlu was senior wrangler In I8JW, and for snitio years prin¬ 
cipal of the Kngtnmrs'-collcge at Putney. 

L.~Uaptaln Garner Alanti, who lately delivcml soma very interesting 
lectures on Ancient and Modern Systems of Wart are nt tlie United Survluu 
Institution. Is professor of fortltlcation at the Military-college or Mitndhursl. 
The Illustration* which accompanied the lectures were drawn by Air. T. J. 
Rawlins, C.K., author of the etamuntury drawing classes lately adopted by the 
Government. 

N. ]k. (Chelsea)—Tin; city of Jerusalem wo* taken and retaken seventeen 
times, and ultimately succumbed to tlie Romans under Titus. 

V. Woodward (Matlock)- A gabion Is a cylindrical busket three fact high 
by twenty Indies wide, filled with earth, aud used to protect the men engaged 
In Iho trenches. 

Y. J. H. (LmnlH'tb-terrace) -Tlie total number of llrltlsh sridlem sent to 
the Crimea since the commencement of the war Is about 36,000. 

A. B. (Handileld-plsire, LewlsImuO'-Cranmlsslons in the Militia are prac¬ 
tical ly in the gift of thu liird-litfUtenants of conntkw, who cau recommend 
approved persons to the Crown as cllglldu for commissions. The officers when 
on duty receive tlm same pay as nffinotv In the regular service, hut they are 
not paid except when actually called out for duty. 

Auums (Blackburn)- Mr. Iluselby, of Blackburn, Is our agent, and ho will 
give you all the Information you require. 

-(Cambridge) - The medical staff at the hospital at Scutari now con¬ 
sist* of forty-tliree medical men and twenty-eight principal nurse*. 

«E. (Alhlon-place) The first occasion on which the diving-bell was ever 
used for the purposes of masonry in thl* country was in the year 1«12, when 
the foundation* were laid ftir the Royal-harbour at Ramsgate. 

J. F. R. (l>nvoii)*ort)—Wo do not Hko the singing of the vocalist in question, 
but you are welcome hi admire it as much as you please. We cannot under¬ 
take to state which Is the best ventilated of the London theatres, though we 
could readily answer an Inquiry a* to which Js the worst. 

A At an ok Kent. - We cannot inform you of the name of the lady who a 
short time silica undertook to walk a thousand mile* in a thousand hours, but 
such feats are not so unprecedented a* you suppose. On the 3rd of Afay, 
1758, a young lady who, at Newmarket, had luhl a considerable wager that 
she could ride a thousand miles In a thousand hours, finished her match in 
little more than two-thirds of tits time. At her otnilug lu, the country-people 
strewed flowers In her way. 

Beefeater (Coste«#y)— This word, as applied to the guards at the Tower, 
ha* no such carnivorous signification as the term suggests, tf is a monstrous 
lMTvcnilon of the Freneli wont, ftoeyfcttw, which means dad in huff. There 
are numerous Instance* of similar corruptions t tlie most alumni that occurs 
to us at the present moment is the tavern-sign of liis “ Goat and Compasses," 
common In Norfolk and oilier places, aim! wlilcli Is known to tie a perversion 
of the original sentiment set up by the FnrltfUis, “ Clod ancomiHtsseth u*. M 

Fiklo-Arror (Htroad)—The choenut* that grow fffid in this country never 
equal in sloe mul perfeRtloU those which are imported from Hpatn anil Italy. 
The largest in tlie kuown world are those growing upon Atount .-Etna In 
Hk’lly. The most bailor ot them is known by the name of “the clnxmut tree 
fl>r a hundred horses,” and is one-hundred-aud-slxty fret In circumference, 
and quite hollow wltlilu. At \ortworth, in Glonecstenfidre, there is a 
cliesnut tree fifty-two feet In circumference, which 1* probably nearly a thou¬ 
sand years old. 

A. A. (Lnamington)—It was Dr. Johnson, If wo remember aright, who said 
that “every discovery wiia a recovery." Kvon the Newtonian doctriuc of 
gravitation was not unknown to the ancient*, for Lucretius, in hi* first book, 
attempt* to refatu the Idea that tlio universe hn* a centre to which aU things 
tend by their natural gravity. Tliat the central spot has the strongest power 
of attraction, was equally an hypothesis of 81 r Isaac Newton and the Stoics. 

H. Fuoh (IloUuway-roart)-—The power of appointing cadets i* tlie only 
liatrondge now loft tu the hands of East India directors! The patronage of 
each director was formerly valued at from £10,000 to £ 12,000 a-yuar. 


F. Hemming (Alcrlon, Surrey)—Sjunslmens of ihe wood tn which yim refer, 
grown on the lllmolaya mountains, may ta seen in the Botanical department 
nt the Kast Iiidla-hnu*c.« Tho largest tree In Ihe world I* In California. 

A. IT. (Western-road, Brighton)- -It It not at tlie Guildhall in Lundmi only 
that pigeons are kept at the public expense. In Venice, lit the present day, 
thousands of those taautffiii birds are kept, in the Place of St. Mark, at Ihe 
cost of the city. It hn* been reckoned that tlie pigeon traverses In Ion 
minute* a distance of nine milt*. Among the Rumaus, D. Brutus was the 
first who made use of this flying telegraph. 

J. Evans (Cnshlohury) -Thu earth moves round the nnn, 1ml If y*»n And 
any difficulty In roinembarlDg that fact, it Is tatter for you, when asked the 
question, to compromise the matter, by stating tliat the proecss varies in 
different countries! 

Martin (Southampton)—Butter’* Spelling-book I* thu best, and you can 
purchase It nt any iKtOksellcr's. 

IV. Wyley (Bridgnorth)—W o cannot tell what number of square acre* 
are In the cutintv of York. 

F. Gain (Richmond)-The law with regard to lodger* Is \ory complinded. 
but you are by iio means Justified In sending a live rot into the mom ol an 
Intractable lodger, and wc cannot IniaghiQ how you could have t bough I of 
such a thing. Frae.tlse the flute lu the next room and hoc wbnt that will do. 

- — ~ (Hhlffiuti)-'F.very publisher Is bound by law to send two copies ol 
all work* published by him to the Library of tin* British Museum. 

A. Y. (East Jlamet) — Many thanks for your sketch, which 1 ms been 
received. 

* * (Ghelfenhaui)—’Your uoto has heen handed to tlie publisher, who will 
attend to It. 

K. J.. (Devlxe*)—Sir Isaac Newton, In hi* Ghronology, calculates that in no 
series of kings does tlie average duration of each of their reigns extsfd 
twenty-one years. 

Rcnticus (Ulvcrstone)—You have, of course, % remedy nt law ngatnst the ! 
cabin an who overcharged von,but the rtfluy Hiid iiieom enieuce of pmtiiig llie i 
Jaw in motion are, to our thhiklng, an iiggravation ot tlie original uifun j 
Lord Byron lived in the time of biwkiiey-cortchmen, who weie iiemly ns | 
great ruffians as the pnwciit genoration of budged brigands, and he ui.mii or ih , 
that, when one of them was insolent or extortionate, lie used iniiiiikt II <i " 
proetlee to look the scoundrel steadily tn the fare for hulf-iwnlimtc, and lin n ( ' 
address 1 dm thus: “lou^ure, bevnnd all possibility of comparison, the ugliest j! 
man L liavo ever seen, lauive my sight, sir I ” , • 

G. Himmonds (Truro)- We confess wc, have no faith in wot he i propln tt. •! 

It Isnn niKtoubtcst fad that the Emperor of Jainin, by Ills lorouniioii o.itli.,1 
undortake* to secure fair weather at proper times; but It is a constant ;| 
of dissatisfaction among hi* majesty's up I gods that lie does not lulill his j] 
engagement! '; 

M. (Romford)—No mine in England ha* lieon found tn contain gold m l 
sufficient quantity to pay the cost of working. We should not iidtb* ton to I; 
have igiytlilng to do with tlie adventure to which you refer, it Is notiihig 
but a fpeculaUon. i 

C. Williams (Pinaanoe)— 1 Tho most extraordinary instances «»t h*W\il\ j| 
aye to he found amongst those classes of mankind who, amidst, binllly labour jj 
aud in the. open air, lead a simple life agreeably tn nature; such ns liumci-t. ( 
gardeners, hunteni, soldiers, and sailors. In these slfuatlotiH, man dlll!| 
attains to tho ago of 120. Uufehind, 111 hi* well-known work on the Ait ufi; 
I'rulmigliig Life.,enumerate* st'vcral persons who attained a great age, niuniigit 
whom was Hcnr>’ Jenkins, who at tlie time of hi* death win* KJJ years old. 1 1 
Draakcnburg, the Dana, who died In 1772, tu tlie 14fith year of Ids .ige. :J 
J. Effingham, who died in GomwiUI,iii his 144th year; and tin- old Frn-siaii,, 
soldier, Mlrlestcad, who died In 17P2, in Ids 1 IStli year. We knew a man 
mirsdvoH who wrote n book show'lng " How to live 10t» ears," bul.u* lie did •; 
not attain half that age liluisclf, wo should not advise you to spend )*•»*, j 
motley on the puhUcatlon. 

Temfuh (Doncaster)—Tho new clock-tower In tlie Borough, near the 
r*>iidou.brldgo railway -station, Is nut to contain a clock with au llliinuiuilid : 
dial. Wc cannot tell wliat is the matter with tho ckick at the Jlnrse-giiurds; 

It iippcare to Iio a wretched, ernay affair. 

fl. (Htreathain)— Wc are not aware whether Van Ambnrgh U allv»*. The ■ 
wonder of Ida performance was, not that ho put Ids head into tlie lion's < 
head, hut rutlicr that bn drew It out again. 1 9 

F. (Ipswich)—The sen lias Ixxm for many years cncroachtug on the promon¬ 
tory known a* Lnugiintd Fort, and wc should by no means advise yon to ejriv 
out vour project of bifildlng a house in tlie nrightanrimod, as it is pndMilde 
that you would find youfsclf “ aU in the IXwrna" some stormy night 
Anglo-Saxon (Ficuadifiy)— \ou are entirely mistaken In suppostng that ■'* 
if yon hire a cab in Londotryuit are entitled to drive, and tocoui|K>l tho (-0111111111 ■! 
to sit inside. The cabman cannot tuko any person 011 the tax without \ our , 
leavo. ' J 

Charles Crans.—Y ou will find an answer to your question in our ne\t j| 
number. i 

• * - We belinvc the original idea of the Crystal Palace Exhibition ol iH.'il I • 
nriglnated with Mr. Scott Russell, and was first suggested at a meeting ot the j j 
Council wftlic Society of Arts. 4 1 ! 

R. Ch atwood (Baltic Coffee-boiiM)—Tlm oldest tcskc! afloat, of which)! 
wo have any kuowleilgo, is a brig belonging to Newcastle, called “The '[ 
Conference,’' wldch is known tu be 0110 hnndrod-nnd-thlrty years old. She is \ 1 
still an excellent vessel, mul the owners expect her to lost many years to j | 
conic. 11 

Ruaxa (Bloomsbury) Wo slionhl by no means advise yon to dye your hair. 

I An specifics ft# that purpose are dangerous, aiui It Is possible that mane such 
misfortune, a* hapjicncd to Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, may befal you, and tliul 
you may And yourself with a green crop. 

A Friend to Truth (Inverness) - We cannot but wish that 3011 would 
evince your love of truth In sumo more convenient form than inquiring Into ' 
the age* of ladlf*. Wc cannot tell yon how old the accomplished actress H to ( 
whom you refer, and w* request tliat such Interrogatories may not again be 1 
addressed to us. Ask the lady hcrseir, or, if you are disinclined to do this, j 
accept It as a general rule that a lady Is a year younger on each successive 
anniversary of her birth, and Unit, like tin* angels in Mahomet's paradise, the 
longer she live* the younger she grows. 

8 .1\ ( 8 t. Leonard's)—“ A speedy 1*XAcX ahd soon !"- We believe It was tho 
h&tu (Hr William < 'urtls wlu» gave this famous toast at a city dinner. Wc are 
not aware whether he was knighted for the brilliant sentiment, but he ought 
to turns lieon. 

A County Friend (Kxater)—'We do not know the precise height of tho 
Dake of York's column nt Carlton-tarrAce. I .cap It tho next time you nme 

to town, and let us know. -— - 

**• We have to npotogiso to several oorrespondents, whose favours shall 
bo noticed next week. 
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opinions as to how it fared with the gallant fellows who 
had fought, the great Crimean battles. 1 had a further 
inducement in view in arriving at this determination, aa 
I was anxious to see a young friend who had lately jX!- 
ceived an appointment in the commissariat department at 
Scutari, and who had, I believed, been entrusted with 
one or two letters from friends in England to me. We 
accordingly left Constantinople about noon, and having 
made the overland journey through- some of th«.fUthiest 
lanes and alleys that the “City of the Sultan ” turn boast 
of, we soon found ourselves in the now-celebrated town 
of Scutari. 

The town or suburb itself has little to recommend it, con¬ 
sisting only of a few streets, containing honsee of small pre¬ 
tensions, some long, scattered buildings, used as store¬ 
houses for the Turkish Government, an extensive burial- 
ground, and the large and imposing structure known, 
far and wide os the English Hospital. The stranger 
visiting Scutari would scarcely suppose, from the general 
appearance of the place, that it contained a British 
population of more tliau live thousand souls. On rite 
occasion of oar visit the utmost order and regularity 
appeared to prevail There was none of the excitement, 
which 1 expected to find, although the place lias become 
a considerable depot for English atom and merchandise. 
I had anticipated finding at Scutari a state of things 
something like that prevailing at Ruluklava, where an 
immense quantity of stores ami materiel of all sorts are 
collected together, and piled in confused heaps in the open 
air. Bat at Scutari, owing to the better arrangements 
made, the stores as they arrive are warehoused in dry and 
secure places; and, although the number of hands employed 
is by no means sufficient for the amount of work to bo done, 
still it was satisfactory to perceive that the utmost hail 
been done under the circumstances to provide for the 
exigencies of the sick and helpless soldiers who were 
constantly landed from the ships. Some idea may be 
formed of the Hospital itself from the feet that it con¬ 
tains accommodation for upwards of five thousand 
patients, and the necessary staff of medical officers, 
nurses purveyors clerks assistants and attendants of 
all descriptions. Upon applying at the Hospital, and 
inquiring for my friend, I was instructed by a patient, 
sufficiently convalescent to be moving about, that I should 
probably find him in an incoming building, wlicru a 
lodging had been provided for several of the staff to which 
he belonged, lately arrived from England. I proceeded 
accordingly in the direction Indicated, and was fortunate 
enough to meet my friend, who at once expressed hi* 
willingness to accompany me through same of the wards 
of the Hospital He first, however, introduced me to his 
own quarters wife which he Beamed perfectly satisfied. 
They consisted of a small' rMMS ehout fen feet square, in 
the centre of which two or <Mf boxes were piled, so as 
to form a temporary table. AlWURd the walls, which had 
been lately whitewashed, were arranged upon pegs a 
variety of articles including clothes-brushes umbrellas 
swords and belts tobacco-pouches saddles bridles and 
whips great-coats, and “wraps”'of all sorts atid sizes. 
The only furniture in the room consisted-of one chair, and 
two or three packing-cases which did duty as sofas aud 
ottomans. There was a small stove in the room, hut the 
fire hod gone out, and this with a couple of empty 
bottles into which the cuds of candles kid been stuck, 
gave to the appearance of the place anything but a cheer¬ 
ing aspect. Upon expressing my surprise that snch 
accommodation should tie regarded as something peculiarly 


enviable, my fricud said, “We have everything we want ; ! 
there are only three of us to share this room. We j 
have enrli a comfortable mattress which we pul away in i 
the packing-cases every morning, ami we have so much I 
to do during the day that-we kivo not time to think of j 
ourselves. When night comes we light, our stove and,; 
our pi]ies and l can tell you we consider ourselves very j 
fortunate that we an- not under canvas iu the Crimea.” 

I thou ventured to put a few questions with respect to 
the creature-comforts provided for those who were not on i 
the sick list, and lie informed me that they had nothing; 
whatever to complain of on that score. They had alm »-1 
dance of food in the shape of .ship’s stores but he admitted ;i 
that a joint of Turkish beef was about the most dis- 1 
agreeable-looking ami unpalatable viand he ever Imd the 1 i 
misfortune to behold. The difficulty of obtaining fresh,: 
meat he described as very great, hut almost all other i' 
delicacies were to lie had at Scutari iu abundance, and at 
feasoiittblc prices. Sly friend even favoured me with an': 
insight into the preparations wbie.li were being made for' 
Christmas-day, from wliieh 1 learned that the nu-.-s in bis 
quarters was to be provided with a turkey, a plum-pudding, ■ 
and a liberal supply of wine, in which champagne formed , 
a prominent feature. Having satisfied my curiosity in l hi-. :[ 
respect, wo repaired to the Hospital. The rooms pre-'; 
pared for the accommodation of the patients, are many of,, 
them large and well ventilated. They are sufficiently, 
lofty, aud each patient, lias a larger number of cubic ' 
feet of air allowed him than I have found iu :m\ of . 
tile London hospitals. The beds are low, tresse.l-shaped [i 
couches, about sixteen inches high, and sufficiently wide;! 
fur one person to lie with comfort. Each lied is prov ideil 
with a wool mattress, a pair of sheets, two blankets, and 
a coverlet. The patients are, classified, as far a,- pos-ible,, 
with reference to the diseases utidcr which they l.dnmr. ■ 
or with regard to the injuries they may have received iu || 
action. Several of the patients in the part of the build- 
ing which I visited, were able to sit up in their beds and > 
converse with their comrades near them, or with the nurses., 
in attendance upon them. In some iiistauc.es they wertv 
enabled to limp about the room ; aud one group which J ,< 
saw, consisted of a soldier of the Scots Fusilier Guards, •! 
who was moving about with the assistance of a crutch, j i 
while be rested one hand on the shoulder of a French! j 
soldier of the Line, whose arm had been shattered by u, i 
musket ball. The Scottish soldier had received a »e\ ere d 
wound in the right foot from the fragment of a shell, and n 
hail undergone amputation of two of his toes. 11c did | 
not, however, appear to suffer much pain; and although | 
he wed unable to converse with his French comrade, they 
seemod to understand each other perfectly, aud to recipro¬ 
cate any little kind offices within their power. 1 could 
BOB help contrasting the appoarauee of the sick with that 
of the wounded. Tho former seemed in many cases, 
completely prostrate in mind and body — many lay 
apparently inseusiblo, and wholly mtahle to express their j; 
wants;, while the latter, although in several instances having j ] 
undergone painful surgical operations, involving loss of i 
limb, were able to explain their symptoms and to carry;! 
on a conversation with each oilier. Several of them were 1 
sufficiently recovered to read books aud newspapers ; and ■; 
some were engaged iu writing or dictating letters to tlieir jj 
friends. 1 noticed one poor fellow who Ittui been fortunate 
enough to get possession of a Loudon newspajier. lie i 
was, as he stated himself, but “a poor scholar,” and,j 
although evidently wishiug to devour the eon touts of the j 
paper, was scarcely able to read it with sufficient fluency j 
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to satisfy tho curiosity of the eager group around him. 
The French Sisters of Charity and the English nurses 
were to be seen moving abont in every direction where 
their services were required. They brought wine, jollies, 
soups, and in fine, everything which could conduce to the 
comfort of the jioor sufferers. I was informed that 
nothing could exceed the seal with which they devoted 
themselves to their self-imposed mission, and that there 
was no phase of human suffering with which they were 
not familiar, and which they had not tended to alleviate. 

Tho mortality in tho Hospital, notwithstanding the 
great attention paid to the patients, was extremely high, 
averaging eacli day between thirty and forty' deaths. Tho 
diseases which carried off the greatest number of victims 
were dysentery and fever; cholera also swept away many. 

: Inadequate food and clothing, with constant exposure to 
; rain and bad weather, hud so reduced the constitutions of 
the men, that in hundreds of cases they were only re¬ 
moved from tho transports to the Hospital, to expire. 

The number of patients iu the Hospital at. the time of 
my visit, was 3,7711, of whom forty-two were officers, and 
flic remainder non-commissioned officers and privates. In 
addition to tins number there were two “ convalescent 
ships” at tho Golden Horn with a full complement of 
! patients, and also the “ Bombay ” transport, which con- 
! taiued one hundred more. 


HISTORY OF “ OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 

CHAPTER ni.-CONCLUSION. 

Wf, have shown “ourowucorresjKmdent” in thealistracl, 
fulfilling bis historical functions. Let us' now look at 
him as an individual, and trace some of the secret 
. machinery of the system to ■which lie belongs. 

“ Our own corresi>ondents ” limy he divided into two 
genera, named—like Her Majesty’s secretaries of state— 
the “home" and the “foreign.” These again must be di¬ 
vided each into t wo species, as they arc respectively engaged 
on jwrmanent or occasional services. Our own home 
and jiermaucut correspondents have their local habitations 
principally at Dover, Southampton, Plymouth, Liverpool, 
and Dublin. The duties of the first-mentioned are 
almost wholly transmissory. • He, is the general consignee 
of all parcels and letters intended for his journal, that 
come from, or through, Paris, Antwerp, Brussels, or 
Ostcnd. At whatever hour of the day or night—hut 
especially of the night—a packet may arrive, lie must be 
on the •alert to rush after the correspondence she may 
bring, and transfer it in the fewest possible number of 
minutes to the railway-station, where certain experienced 
hands will-take good care that the letters are neither lost 
nor delayed in their transit to the “ office.” Formerly it 
lay within his discretion to order a special engine for tho 
conveyance, at extra hours, of a single parcel; bnt this is 
now abolished for the simple reason that the telegraph is 
quicker and cheaper. Our Dover correspondent may 
utmost be called an attache to the foreign system. Much 
the same must be said of his Southampton confrere, who 
has to watch in all the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamers, .and gather the correspondence from Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Mediterranean generally. Of this 
lie picks ont the pith, and telegraphs it to town on the 
minute; the letters themselves follow per next train. 
The same operation is repeated on the arrival of the West 
Indian, Brazil, and South Pacific Midis; and occasionally 
a New York mail may fall into his hand, brought by some 
steamer bound for Havre or Bremen, of later date than 


the regular advices. Besides these foreign matters, the 
Sonthnmjfton correspondent reports many movements 
among the fleet at Portsmouth oar Spithead, and has 
sometimes to record the proceedings at royal Osborne. 
Our Falmouth correspondent catches for tu tho African 
mails very often, and wilt probably be tho first to send 
nows from any of tho Arctic discovery expeditions. He 
also transmits a regular diary of shipping intelligence at 
his port. Diaries of daily proceedings aro likewise sent 
up from Woolwich, Chatham, and lievonport, as well as 
from Oxford and Cambridge Universities; but these we 
can hardly call “ onr own,” as their favours are shared 
nmong all the journals. 

The functions of our Liverpool correspondent are highly 
important. He is the intermediary for all intelligence 
from the United States, and this is not only often of 
great interest, bnt nnlike tho Continental news, has not 
been winnowed and forestalled by the submarine telegraph. 
Tidings from Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
all other parts of North America, also pass through his 
hands, with occasionally some stray items from Ireland, 
such as may not have slipped by through Holyhead to 
London. Of local news, it may bo observed, he seldom 
has any to send. Considering the amount of its popula¬ 
tion, its intrinsic importance, and tho magnitude of the 
business daily transacted within its precincts, there is a 
singularly small proportion of news “ made ” in Liverpool. 
Were it not for civic fetes, openings of St. George’s llalis, 
and tho like, with now n.nd then a heavy “gale on the 
Mersey," tho second city of the empire wonld hardly 
figure in the newspapers on its own account from one 
year’s end to the other. 

• “ Our own correspondent ” in Dublin leads a regular and 
pretty easy life of it. The Irish metropolis is abundantly 
supplied with journals, morning and evening, which it is 
hi« duty to glean thoroughly, and send whatever grain he 
collects in a compact and available shape, by Hie packets 
having Kingston for Holyhead once or twice every day. 
If anything special transpires after the steamer has left, 
there is the direct submarine telegraph, by which it may 
bo announced at head-quarters. Tho Irish despatch, in 
common with tho great majority of “ onr own ” letters 
from other quarters, does but precede by a few hours the 
ordinary post; lint it enables the London jonmal to print 
the cream of all the news which their readers would find 
in die entire batch of Irish newspapers brought to them 
by the postman on the same morning, and saves them the 
expense of subscribing to, and the trouble of perusing, a 
whole regiment of broadsheets. 

Correspondents of the occasional class, from homo dis¬ 
tricts, are chiefly tho editors or reporters attached to 
provincial newspapers. When these, in the course of 
c ollection for their own journals, light npon any news— 
a raHway.aecidont, a meeting, or a murder, for instance— 
likely to prove interesting to metropolitan renders, forth¬ 
with they make special transcripts of their narrative of 
tho affair, and forward them to some one, or more, or all, 
of the London daily papers, npon the chance of their 
using the copy. If used, the account is ascribed to “ our 
own correspondent,” and paid for according to the 
quantity used. Several of “ our own" correspondents of 
this class may never have sent more than a single communi¬ 
cation to the London papers in the course of their lives. The 
whole corresponding system is further facilitated by some 
ingenious mechanical arrangements.. For example, “ our 
own," when on tho regular establishment, is furnished 
with envelones for his letters, tinted with some glaring 
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colour—brick red or cceuleau blue. This catches the eye j 
of the railway officials when distributing the small parcels 
on tlie arrival of the train, and secures prompt attention 
to the pacquet. Thu namo of tho journal for which the 
letter is destined is legibly printed on the cover with, in 
addition, the suggestive words “ extra for immediate 
delivery.” The railway porter knows well what that 
means, and takes core that tho letter so endorsed tluill 
have “ immediate delivery,” pocketing himself from one 
shilling to half-a-crown for the service, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. Sometimes—during a general election, for 
example—a single night mail-train will bring to the 
Euston station from fifteen to twenty of theBO pretty- 
coloured and profitable despatches for the same newspaper, 
on all of which tho messenger receives his “ extras.” 

The foreign department of the, corresponding system 
is much more complicated and costly than the home. 
Paris and Vienna are tho chief centre stations; whereof 
the former costs fi'om five to fifteen hundred a-year, and 
the latter often a round thousand, in the expense of the 
staff alone, besides all the charges for telegraphs and 
despatching. The scene in the Paris correspondent’s office 
on a busy day almost resembles that of a merchant’s 
counting-house. One assistautisscarching throngh bundles 
of provincial journals; others are rapidly rendering into 
English the paragraphs marked ont for translation; while 
“our own” himself who is often allowed to participate 
in great secrets, and lives hand-and-glove with great 
men, is busily weaving all bis various materials into a 
long and elaborate letter. When that communication gets 
bade in print to Paris, it will very likely tell the Parisians 
many things which they did not know before, touching 
the condition of their own metropolis and tho doings of 
their own politicians. Through Paris, also, all the cor¬ 
respondence from Marseilles, Spain, Switzerland, aud 
Italy, necessarily passes—the letters bciug directed to 
“our own” in that capital, and foiVardcd in his des¬ 
patch. It is even wldsporcd that with some of the 
epistles dated perhaps from Madrid, Geneva, or Rome, 
he has a still more intimate relationship—the same being 
made np in his own office ont of newspapers received 
from those cities respectively. 

In ancient days—everything that happened before the 
railway era belongs to the Ancient History of journalism 
—our Paris correspondent was a much less important 
personage, and enjoyed a mnch easier berth. Once a day 
lie mode up lus letter, composed princi]>ally of such 
original information and political gossip us he could collect 
in cafes or Galignani’s reading-room, tagged and tailed 
with clippings from that most useful journal, GalignanCs 
Messenger. This letter was sent by the ordinary post in 
the afternoon, aud arrived at Calais some time next day, 
whence it crossed over -in tho mail-packet to Dover in 
company with the private letters, which in the nsual 
course would be delivered by the postman in London at 
nine o’qjock next morning, thirty-six hours old from Paris. 
“Our own” despatch, however, parted company from the 
other letters at Dover, leaving them to slumber in Post 
Office pigeon-holes, or travel slowly in a mail-guard’s bag, 
itself being convoyed by swift horsemen to town, which 
it reached commonly about midnight. This was for years 
the sole and simple mechanism of the “ Continental Ex¬ 
press” In the daily newspapers. In Paris, after post-hour, 
the correspondent was a free man for the rest, of the 
day. If anything happened, lie could not transmit the 
inteffiggpeo unless it was something so exceedingly im¬ 
portant as to justify the expense of a mounted horse-ex¬ 


press all the way to Calais, with a special steamer across 
the Channel. Railroads and the telegraph, by increasing 
the opportunities of transmitting news, have largely 
increased his responsibilities who gathers it. Ho is 
obliged to be always on the spot and tho alert, so as never 
to be a single train in aiTear with his intelligence, lu ! 
times of excitement he may have to scud a dozen j' 
messages aud write three or four letters a day. The.!! 
corres]Kmdent of one journal missed the o]ij>ortumty of:' 
announcing Alibaud’s attempt to assassinate King Louis 
Philippe, merely becanse he had ventured to go out to! 
dinner with a friend on the evening when tho crime was ■ 
perpetrated. Sometimes the duties of the Paris corres¬ 
pondence involve “ our own” in personal danger. During j 
the Revolution of 1848, the emeuliers blocked up all 
access to the railway terminuB, fearful that the govern¬ 
ment might send for troops from the country. “Our 
own ” on the staff of the Daily News , in his loyal eager¬ 
ness to get his despatches to London, dressed himself in 
a blouse, slipped through the barrier by stealth, and j' 
made liis way to the first station out of Paris, whence he 1 
was able to get his letters forwarded. But if he had been I. 
caught in the attempt he would most certainly have lieen !i 
shut, or hung a la lanteme. Sueli a fate was actually | 
very near overtaking the correspondent of the Morning : 
Post, when furnishing accounts of the progress of the j 
Civil War in Spain. lie was taken prisonev in company 
with some Cltristino stragglers, who were foraging, doubt¬ 
less, for plunder, as he was for intelligence. They were 
brought before a Cariist officer, who, after a very summary 
examination, ordered them all to be shirt in a quarter of: 
an honr. But-the officer behaved like a true gentleman, | 
and after pronouncing their sentence, took Ids leave with: 
the Spanish solntation tie rignevr, “ May yon live a! 
thousand years.” Before the fifteen minutes had ex- j 
pired, the Englishman luckily met with an acquaintance w ho i 
went hail for him that lu; was neither a Christine nor a 
spy, but simply “ our own,” engaged in the honourable 
fulfilment of his duties; so he escaped with a fright and 
a brief detention. In Vienna, to the present day, “ our 
own ” is subject, if not to ]>eril of life, at any rate to 
frequent disagreabilities. Unless lie is known to lie a 
thorough-going ]>artiziui of the government, his letters are 
constantly opened, and often delayed, to tlie great dis¬ 
turbance of his arrangements. Should he venture in 
his correspondence to criticise tiip existing administration 
of the country—above all, should lie display any sympathy 
for “distressed nationalities," his letters are stopped 
altogether. If lie continue writing in the same strain, 
trying Ingenious artifices to get Ids epistles forwarded, he 
receives gentle hints touching the advisability of changing 
or silencing his opinion; and if still pertinacious, obtnius 
a significant intimation that his residence in the kingdom 
is “inconvenient.” If none of these hints are taken, 
some fine morning the police make a descent npon his 
residcnco without, warning, ransack his papers, carry off 
his property, and take himself to prison, where he 
spends same nights in a filthy cell, and some days 
in cross-examination by insolent officials, until at 
length it pleases them to dismiss him, with or with¬ 
out an explanation. Months afterward^ by dint of 
incessant badgering bestowed npon the subordinates in 
Lord Westmoreland’s bureau, he may wring some lame, 
apology from tho chef of the Vienna police. This 
is bnt a poor recompense for the indignities he has 
endured—hut he is lucky to get it, thongh it will 
not prevent a repetition of tho offence, nor save 
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him from being bundled out of the country with a 
stern prohibition to rccross the Austrian frontier, should 
he afterwards afford the most trifling excuse for the 
proceeding. Some London journals have been thus 
obliged to change their Austrian correspondent two or 
three times in as many years. One paper, after undergoing 
several interruptions from this cause, has lately appointed 
an American clergyman to supply its corresjxmdence from 
Vienna, as it has been found that the United States' 
envoys somewhat neglect the ceremonial observances of 
the European corps diplomatupie, and are apt to be 
peremptory in resenting insults offered to their fellow- 
citizens. 

Difficulties in preparing or in transmitting his letters 
are not the only ones which have to Iks overcome for the 
successful accomplishment of “our own correspondent's” 
mission. At home there are hindrances to overcome, 
and delicate points to hit. The value of a despatch often 
depends upon the time of its delivery; minutes are 
precious in a newspaper office, especially when the “ small 
hours” l>eyond midnight are growing large. A com¬ 
munication that has cost infinite trouble and expense, and 
would have been precious if received in time, becomes 
almost worthless by a very trifling delay at certain periods. 
Half-nn-lwur before it would have been hailed in triumph. 
As it is, the morning mail must be, saved, the paper has 
gone to press, the despatch can ap]Hiar only in the late 
edition, ami is regarded with something like mortifica¬ 
tion as a coup manque. Other accidents sometimes 
happen. We remember once when a most important 
speech of the King of Prussia on opening the Berlin 
Chamber, arrived at the office of a morning journal. The 
eorresjwmdent thought he had achieved wonders in getting 
it at all; but was forced to semi it over in slips from a 
German paper, having no time to translate the document. 
On its arrival, the foreign editor had gone home ill, the 
hour was late, and no ono then about the establishment 
happened to understand German. In the exigency of the 
moment a messenger was despatched to beat up all the 
chess divans in the neighbourhood; and in one of them 
a worthy Teuton was found, absorbed in a meerschaum 
and a lingering mate, who consented to come away and 
transmute llis Majesty’s eloquence into such English as he 
conld command. 

Supplementary to the system of correspondents who 
have suttled localities and definite functions, an auxiliary 
corps of remarkable character has arisen of late years 
under the denomination of “ special commissioners.” The 
Times began the practice, and the idea afterwards received 
a fuller expansion in the Morning Chronicle, whose late 
proprietors despatched a corps of very able commissioners 
through various districts of England first, and subsequently 
through different countries on the Continent, to report 
concerning the condition of “ Labour and the Poor.” To 
this division “our own correspondent” at the seat of war 
essentially belongs. The ability with which he lias per¬ 
formed his duties is likely to make Ids appointment 
memorable as an era, both in the history of war and in 
tho progress of journalism. 

A FAITHFUL DOC. 

A French officer in the Crimea mentions an anecdote 
of a little dog, who camo from tho Inkerman side of tiij; 
valley, and pulled the soldiers’ coats so much that a party 
was sent with him, and*they followed him to a wounded 
Russian (his owner), who had been lying concealed by 
the brushwood since tho battle. 


Tims I looked—and I saw tlio proud Angel of War, 

With the mien of a mighty king- 
lie redo in a high triumphal ear, 

His brow was a (lauding meteor star,— 

And his advent thrilled tlinmgh the earth as far 
As die tempest spreads its wing 1— 

And, shaken and searched by his chariot-roll, 

Were tho depths of the heart and the heights of the soul. 
Swords, banners, brave music, and grand parade, 

Sueli a lmlu of glory around him made, 

It mingled with all things—the dream and the deed, 

The low and the lofty,—tho oak and tho reed. 

It kindled tho heroic breast to flarao— 

It wither’d the eowaril’s heart with shame. 

The pastor sent forth his pnre son—to slsy. 

And blest the Hugs ere they flew in the fray; 

The widow felt her old pride restored 
When she girt her boy with his father’s sword; 

The timid maiden half-raised her eyes, 

Ashamed to syllable forth her sighs, 

When breathed her lover a soldier’s vow 
To weave her a bower of laurel-bough. 

Tho very children mimicked bauds 
Of warriors wielding conquering brands. 

Oh, like wind in the forest, or light in the wave, 

That Angel's presence an energy gave, 

And a gladness full, as if mortal strife 
Were a grander element added to life 1— 

And millions followed, through Arc and steel, 

The track of his terrible iron wheel, 

’Mid wrecks and triumphs, 'mid cheers and groans, 

O’er plundered shrines, and o'er ruined thrones; 

O'er famished towns, and o’er harvests burned; 

O’er mansions to crumbling monuments t-imed; 

O'er foundered fleets, that coffined their deud, 

Where lino of an epitaph never was rend; 

And many a Are was quenched with blood; 

And many a hamlet roofless stood; 

And weeds on many an altar grew; 

And many a host lisd shrunk to few; 

And many a brow bore fearful token 
Of hope, and heart, and spirit, broken; 

Kro that emblazoned Augel passed, 

And the silence woke the world at lost. - • 

Then, nations and j silvers that hod heeded not 
Their bleeding wounds while the blood was hot, 

And men, who had scorned to cnnnt the cost 
Till final triumph was won or lost, 

Beheld tho clouds that proud Angel's track 
Hail made all gorgeous, lower all black. 

As rain in the spring-time had blood been spilt, 

And the national harvest was grief and gnilt; 

And they who, in striking tew triumphs and thrones, 

Had (sharpened the sword upon human bones, 

Setting wrong in the honoured place of right, 

Treading weakness down with the heel of might. 

Whether victors or victims at close of tile fight, 

Found the fruit was Mark if the blossom was white. 

Then cursed tho castle its first-born's plume, 

For it hearsod him featly from tent to tomb, 

And served the blind worm to scare, away, 

From his own dark bauquot, the bird of prey. 

Then, the cottage cursed the hot victor's tread, 

For trampling its darling down to tho dead. 

Then, gnef prevailed o'er the stem and the bland; 

It dripped from the rock, it welled up from the sand— 
From the rustic choir to the regal throne, 

All mourned, tho’ each but missed his own, 

Deeming tho honours that crowned tho brave 
Mere flowers they gathered to deck the grave: 

(And what ore tomb-flowers, or fresh or faded. 

When living hearts with thorns are braided ?) * 

SVa; the guilty gathering left a brand 
Of dishonour, perhaps, on some gallant land. 

High uiinda were debauched, and brave bodies maimed; 
The matron was widowed, the virgin was shamed; 

I.ust, rapine and murder, extortion and fraud, 

Were snnered at home, were inflicted ebrowl, 

And the hardest heart, like the hardest knife, 

Took the keenest edge-cut the best through life; 

While morals and manners rose higher in price 
Iho lower they fell to the standard of vice. 

Poor comfort ft seemed that the cup rf gait— 

Yet eomfort it was—had been drank by all.' 

So tite Angel of War, that all-glonously passed, 

Became, in men’s eyes, a dark fiend at last 

J. Dk Jeaa. 
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MY EXPERIENCE OF A WINTER IN RUSSIA. 

BY EDWARD TBAOY TUBNEKELLI. 

“Horn winter rcigna in glory— >hi» bead is covered with hoary hair 
— congealed vapours form his dudom—bis throne ureaouta the appear¬ 
ance of a mountain of diamonds—around him all the elements lio 
subdued—the air dares not more—fire dares not burn — and the waves 
are captive and silent .''—Haitian Pott, Kkuasxof. 

CONCLUSION. 

A Frenchman, who has written a very intelligent and 
impartial book about Russia, and one rather favourable in 
many respects to this nation, is as little disposed as 
myself to bo indulgent to the climate, which he justly 
considers, as did the Empress Catherine II., to be exe¬ 
crable beyond description. This sovereign UBed to say 
of the climate of her capital, “We have eight months of 
winter and four months of had weather.” She was wont 
likewise to designate foe summer of St. Petersburg, “ the 
green winter—so variable, and often cold, is a great 
portion of this season in these parts. Indeed, I have 
known the summer to be so damp and chilly as to merit 
no other term than that given to it by the Empress 
Catherine. To prove that my description of the winter 
of St. Petersburg is not exaggerated, I will give one or 
two extracts from the work to which I have referred, 
which will serve to corroborate my own remarks on the 
subject:—“ It must be acknowledged,” says die author, 
“ that a frost of fifteen to twenty degrees is a formidable 
enemy to contend with. Wo to those who are imprudent 
enough to trifle with it! Nothing can be more rapid than 
its effects—a mere perspiration checked is often followed by 
sadden death; and all the efforts of the medical faculty 
are unavailing in many such cases. During the first 
winter I passed in Russia, a young man, twenty-two 
years old, of a robust constitution, overheated himself in 
hurrying to tho Catholic Church; the church was cold, 
the service lon$, and the unfortunate youth became chilled 
—three days after he was borne a corpse to the same 
place of worship where he had caught cold. A drunken 
man who goes to sleep in the air is almost sure to perish. 
A coachman drives his master to the theatre; tired of 
waiting, ho goes and drinks a glass of his darling vodka 
(spirits), then seats himself once more on the coach-box, 
and goes to sleep; the footman arrives; calls to him to 
drive up; ho receives no answer; the reins do not move; 
they strive to wake the coachman—he is a frozen corpse! ” 

, To remain inactive in the open air is likewise very 
dangerous. I was acquainted with a Russian nobleman 
whose coachman had his legs frozen without having been 
either drank or asleep; hut he had remainod seated on 
his box from ten o’ckxsk at night till two In the morning. 
In very cold weather, some Russian noblemen do not go 
ont at allj others have the humanity to send home their 
carriages, which are brought back to them at a fixed hour. 

The inftuouee of the cold is much more dangerous on 
those parts of the body covered with the dress; for these 
arc liidten from observation, and it often happens that 
a mishap ; of the kind alluded to is taken for a mere 
benumbed state, which it is hoped the heat of the room 
or the bed will remove. Tho deplorable death of Mr. 
Pierson forms a terrible example of such a mistake. 
This gentleman had been sent to Russia to take to that 
conntry a sum of money in gold—a debi of the French 
Government. When he left France the weather was 
delightful. Hu took no precautions against a thangc. 
On his arrival in Oonrland, he still found the temperature 
inild and genial, and consequently did not think of buying 
either fora or warm boots—things so indispensable to 


travellers in Russia during the autnmn. When he hod 
got beyond Revel the snow fell so abundantly that the 
postilions lost their way and upset bis carriago in a 
ditch. This accident occurred at night-fall, and at a 
considerable distance from the post-station. Mr. Pierson 
being unwilling to abandon foe treasure for which he 
was responsible, sent forward foe postilions to obtain 
assistance j foe snow ceased, but foe weather suddenly 
changed from two degrees of heat to twenty degrees of 
cold. After waiting three hours in foe most painful state 
imaginable, the postilions returned with several men and 
horses; the carriage was raised, and drawn slowly to foe 
station. The station-master considerately inquired of 
Mr. Pierson whether any parts of his body were frozen: 
he answered, that thanks to, foe exercise he had taken 
while guarding foe carriage, he had bocu able to resist 
the cold. The host was foe more inclined to believe him, 
as he saw that Mr. Pierson’s hands and face were un¬ 
injured ; and our traveller retired to rest, convinced that 
foe heal of the bed would soon set. all to rights again, 
and went to sleep. He awoke some time after in the 
greatest suffering—he hail lost all jtowe.v of motion. He 
called for help—his laxly was examined, and his fogs 
were found to be of a lived hue, and covered with black 
sjtots. To prevent mortification, it was deemed necessary 
to amputate the two limbs; foe sick man consented to 
foe operation, and the surgeon was about to commence 
his task, when Mr. Pierson found that liis sight was 
failing him. Ujimufois, foe surgeon began to despair of 
success, lie examined foe sufferer again, and found that 
foe flesh between foe shoulders was beginning to separate 
and open. He then clearly saw that all hope was over, 
and that foe sufferings of amputation would be useless— 
indeed, shortly after, foe unfortunate traveller died in 
agonies. If, on immediately arriving, he had sent for the 
doctor, nothing would have been easier than to have saved 
him; but to have exposed his frozen limbs to the action of 
foe heat was an imprudence which cost him his life in the 
way wo have related. Such was foe fate of poor Mr. 
Pierson, as related by one of his countrymen. Should I, 
on a future occasion, describe to my readers an adventure 
of foe kind I once had on foe river Neva, when I and 
about a hundred other persons wen- very nearly sharing 
the fate of this traveller, I trust they will not accuse me 
of exaggeration, either in depicting my own hardships or 
foe rigour of the Russian frost which caused them. But 
that talc I reserve for some other moment. 

Another anecdote is told of foe Duke of Sierra Capriola, 
who was sent as ambassador to Russia, which contributes 
to depict still better the variability of foe Russian climate. 
Tho duke, with a numerous train of servants, arrived in 
St. Petersburg about the end of August. Tho weather 
was still warm, and tho Italians were in ccstacies. They 
went to bed; during tho night foe snow fell abundantly, 
and when foe Neapolitans ruso foe next morning, they 
fonnd foe city in foe very midst of winter. Terrified at 
foe sudden change, they hurried to the duke, exclaiming, 

“ Alas! your Excellency! whither have you led na ?— 
foe earth is completely hidden—we shall nee it no more! 
How can you have deceived your faithful servants? 
What kind of a country is this which becomes white in 
a single night, and is inhabited by bearded savages? 
Ry our Lady 1 we had sooner be burnt by the lava of 
Vesuvius than live in such a land.” In vain tho duke 
strove to pacify his terrified serv®ts—they left him three 
days after his arrival, and returned to Naples. One 
anecdote more. A foreigner in St Petersburg having 
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committed suicide, his death became the subject of much 
eomnieiit ill the city. “Uoiv frightful!” said one; 
“ when a man kills himself in such a manner, what hope 
can lie place iu Divine Mercy for forgiveness?” “Your 
pardon,” said a Venetian, “ God is too just not to tolerate 
, | suicides committed in St. Petersburg.” 

!' And spite of all this, were 1 to tell my English readers 
: j that, the Russians sutler, at least in their houses, less from 
j! cold iu their climate than we do iu ours, would it not seem 
j pre|H)sterons ? Yet such is really the case. What 1 be- 
!j Sieve is most suffered from during a Russian winter is too 
j! uiui'li heal and too much comfort. This 1 must explain. 

■ In the first place the Russian houses are built upon u plan 
s|K'ciully iuteuded to keep out in every (lossihle means 
the cold during tlio winter. Walls of triple thickness, 
doalilo doors, and double windows rendered air-tight by 
the aid of putty, all prevent the slightest draught or cold 
air from pruetrating into tlm apartments. And then 
j| their mode of heating the rooms is so admirably adapted 
|; to the elimato that nothing eau be lietter. This is through 
,'tlie medium of patches, a species of stove or oven, in¬ 
trinsically Rnssiuu in its construction, for it differs from 
I! every other stove 1 have, met with iu tiie course of my 
i inn els. Jt is ditliuidt to describe its sltujie, it being so 
; varied and so fantastic, but in the generality of houses, it 
; is of a turret-like firm, sometimes square, sometimes 
1 1 riiuudjMi'ising from the floor to the ceiling, and comniouJy 
occupies a cm-iiui' of the room. It is built of hollow 
;; bricks made on pur|iosc, and the outer bricks arc of 
o porcelain, nomclimcs while, sometimes figured and urnu- 
j lueiited. in the houses of the rich, the patch is uti affair 
•jfof great expense and luxury, mid forms the chief ornament 
j; of the apartment, it Inis two doors of braSs, one of which 
! opens for the reeepliou of Hie fuel, and the other to enable 
j the sen ant to get at tile s|H*eies of double iron valve or 
I! cover which he opens to allow the smoko to go up the 
chimney, and closes again when the fuel is reduced to red 
ashes and all smoke has ceased. The system of lighliug 
the pi tch is a* follows: some, dozen blocks of wood about 
tlie thickness of a man’s arm or thicker, are piled cross- 
wavs inside the pctih ; these are set fire to, and allowed 
to burn till the last blue flume is extinguished, mid 
nothing remains but a mass of ml sulphur less charcoal. 
The valves or coverings of the chimney arc then closed, 
and the external air by this means entirely excluded; 
after this they shut up the brass door through which the 
J wood was admitted. The rod-hot fuel, lieiug thus routined 
in the oven part of tlie jielch, gradually warms the bricks, 
which diffuse through the whole room an espial heat; this 
may he increased or lessened liv putting more or less fuel 
in the patch, or by opening for a short time the valves. 
There is a patch in every room in tlie house, on the 
staircases, corridors, &e., so Unit au even heat pervades 
the entire dwelling. Fourteen degrees Reaumur, or sixty- 
four degrees Fahrenheit, is the degree of heat recommended 
by the medical profession : it will ho shortly seen that the 
Russians do not content themselves with this salubrious 
temperature. But to return to the patch. Should it 
happen the jyteh is closed before the bine flame is entirely 
extinguished, a heavy, perilous vupour circulates through 
the apartment, and very often causes death. 1 , myself, 
had a (rilling experience in this matter while travelling 
on the Volga. 1 returned home to breakfast after au 
each walk in tlie frosty air, and went up stairs to remove, 
as tlie Irishman said, “ my face from behind my beard,” 
telling iny servant to ring the bell when breakfast was 
ready. It appears in atwuf hiilf-au-liour he did ring the 


bell, once, twice, thrice, and findjug I did not descend, lie 
came up at length to announce the matter verbally. He 
says, be found me lying on the ground perfectly inanimate. 
Somewhat alarmed he ran for the doctor, leaving me, 
however, unluckily in the poisonona atmosphere. When 
the leech came, his first words were, “ I have come jost 
in time; a little longer mid my visit would havu been 
useless.” 1 relate this trifling event for the benefit of 
those who may one day visit Russia, and whom such 
mutters concern nearly. The traveller would do well not 
entirely to trust to his servant, but to look himself to the 
closing of the patch, and see that the charcoal is sufficiently 
consumed, particularly in his bed-room, should the pitch 
lie lighted in the evening. Properly used, this mode of 
lieutiug the rooms is, 1 repeat, admirably adapted to the 
rigorous climate, and proveuts the inhabitants, in the 
bouses at least, from feeling that the weather is cold, as 
wo certainly do in England daring tho winter. In 
English houses—tlie comfort of which we boast so much— 
it lias been remarked, “that in severe weather one 
part of the body is freezing while the other is being 
roasted before a huge fire,” and the cold draught that 
enters every time the door is opened causes a perpetual 
shiver. Hold in many rooms a silk pocket-handkerchief 
between the door or window and the fire, and you will see 
it floating towards the grate, ns if very willing to fly up 
the chimney; and iu that pleasurable position we sit 
to enjoy ourselves at home. Go to the window, and you 
will fiuil between the frames space enough to allow blue¬ 
bottle flies to enter and worm themselves, and go away at 
pleasure. And then our street-doors—why a cat can 
almost creep under many, so wide is the space left at the 
bottom—and this is comfort!' As for our bed-rooms wc all 
know what they are—-our limbs sliiver and our teeth 
chatter, as we leave the parlour-tire to enter them; 
and well we may, tor we find on rising in tho morning, 
tlie nntcr actually frozen in our jugs, wash-hand basins, 
dec. This is coafort! And when wc do rise from our 
warm beds covered with a triple bhmket, oh! the misery— 
not to sjieak of washing, shaving, and dressing in this 
delectable atmosphere. Comfort, indued, this is with 
a vengeance! In Russia they manage matters better. 
Although the frost may lie freezing the lamp-oil in 
the streets (w inch requires alxmt thirty degrees of Reaumur), 
in the houses you may walk alxmt with yonr coat off 
during the day, and daring the night sleep as you did 
iu summer with a sheet and light coverlet of cotton alone 
over you. There is none of that shivering of the limbs 
and chattering of the tenth which our comfort procures 
for us. Really and truly the luxury of the Russian 
rooms can scarcely be conceived by an Englishman who 
has not been iu that country; unfortunately,' however, 
there is far too much of'it — it lasts Uni long, and this 
induced me to remark at the beginning of this paragraph, 
that it is the heat a uMtu suffers from in Russia during 
thu winter, 1 not the. cold. For eight months of the year 
a Rnssian gentleman is shut up, for at least twenty out 
of the twenty-four hours in these hot-house apartments: 
one may imagine the. effect it has, in the long run, on ftp 
constitution. The air, moreover, first enclosed in the 
apartments in the month of September, remains more or 
less unchanged till the double windows are token out in 
the month of May: this cannot lie beneficial to human lungs, 
even to Rnssian ones, and yet strange to say consumption is 
far less common iu Russia than in England. Men, and 
particularly women, grow old sooner in Russia than with 
us—tlie heat of the rooms has certainly something to 
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do* with that. Uncongenial, therefore, to oar feelings, and 
uncomfortable as are our winter comforts in England 
after all, we should rest content with the state of things 
established, for it contributes to harden onr bodies while 
it affects them. And then as we sit by our fire-sides, 
even though we may be shivering at them, they are 
pleasant things to say the truth, and we need not envy 
the luxurious yet unwholesome warmth of the Russian 
houses. There is no reason,'however, why wc should 
not make our own a little more Comfortable, as the 
author certainly will, if he ever can boast of one. 

But this love of heat is often carried to an extreme, 
particularly in the houses of the merchants and lower 
classes. I have often been shown into rooms where the 
warmth was bo great that I perspired as if in a vapour 
bath; and I remember once being present at some private 
theatricals held in a room which was actually beyond 
bearing. I had driven thither in n sledge, the external 
air being about fifteen or sixteen degrees (Reaumur) below 
freezing point, and 1 exchanged this severe cold for a 
heated atmosphere which would almost have reduced a 
wax taper to a liquid state. Fancy the pleasant change! 
When first I entered the room, accompanied by a family 
of my acquaintance, I almost lost my breath for a 
moment, and should certainly have returned homo had 1 
not feared to give offence to my friends, so I followed 
them to the places reserved for ns. It is impossible to 
describe the intense heat, which continued to increase 
as the apartment got fuller and fuller; yet the Russians 
seemed but little affected by it, and many doubtless 
would have been dissatisfied had it been "less warm. 
Does not this love of over-heated ruoms seem strange 
in persons born and bred in one of the coldest couutries 
upon the face of the earth ? 

The winter equipment of a Russian gentleman would 
rather astonish our English gentry. First, he possesses a 
light grey coat or mantle, for damp or rainy weather 
during the summer mouths, and a light paletot to keep 
off the. dust when the weather is dry and hot, so that in 
St. Petersburg at no season of the year is the Russian 
able to leave bis home without some over-clothing. The. 
above-named vestments are thrown aside when the 
autumn draws near, and a wadded eoat or cloak is sub¬ 
stituted iu their place. These serve until the quicksilver in 
the thermometer falls to the freezing point; they are then 
considered insufficient, and a cloak lined with a light fur 
is then used. When the frost is more than tcu degrees, 
a thick fur shoob, with a large for collar that falls over the 
shoulders is put into requisition. Should the cold increase 
to twenty or twenty-five degrees, a bear-skin shoob is 
employed; those who cannot afford the latter article, use the 
light and the heavy shoob together, and the figure of the 
wearer naturally increases in proportionate thickness, and 
presents a very singular appearance. Besides these 
various articles of winter clothiftg already mentioned, the 
Russian gentleman famishes himself with a wadded cap, 
and for very severe weather with a for cap, with wide 
ears that cover the cheeks, and with the aid of the fur 
collar, which is always raised in cold weather, leaves only 
the eyes of the wearer exposed to the air. Then they 
hare one or two purs of fur boots, and as many pairs of 
two-fingered fur gloves, besides boas, cache-nex, com¬ 
forters, &c.; thus equipped, the Russian parades the 
Streets of his capital, bidding defiance to the murderous 
cold which surrounds him, and looking more like a wild 
inhabitant of the forest than the denizen of a civilized city. 
Whilst the natives of the soil, aware of the formidable 


enemy they have to contend with, ore equipped in this 
manner, and waddle along the streets like moving clothes- ] 
bags or corn-sacks, it excites not a little astonishment) 
in their minds to sue some rash Englishman hurrying by 
them in his ordinary dress, to show that he can brave the j 
climate without even the addition of a great coat, and ■ 
bis frock-coat buttoned np to the chin being the only 1 
sign that ho is walking in the midst of winter. But 
Heaven defund the unfortunate man should the cold seize 
him!—like the poor Frenchman, whose, fate we related in a 
former page, the night that follows this vain bravado may 
probably be his last! Well may the Russians wonder at 
the rasli foreigner; they look—draw back with a gesture ) 
ami a cry of alarm and pity', for they well know the danger : 
he runs, and the fatal consequences that are almost certain i 
to follow'. Yet, strange to say, such a sight often occurs j 
in the streets of St. Petersburg, and our countrymen | 
are, iu ]iarticulor, notorious for their foolish attempts to 
attract attention. Even when the act is not attended by. 
any immediate jx-rnicions result, sooner or later, the climate 
takes its revenge on those who brave it. And when the 
spring arrives, it has generally keen remarked that those, 
who have acted in this inconsiderate manner, are the first 
to suffer from the various diseases this season brings with it. ■ 
It is a rather singular fact, that foreigners, during the;] 
first winter they pass in Russia, suffer far less from the ; 
cold than the natives themselves, and are not obliged to 
clothe themselves so warmly. This is the subject of j 
much speculation: I believe it arises from the rirrmn- i 
stance that Englishmen, accustomed during the, winter to • 
brave the weather, partly by being much in the air during ) 
the day, and partly by sk-cpiug iu rooms where the water* 
often freezes, become so inured, to a certain degree, to the 
cold, that on their first arrival in Russia, it affects them 1 
slightly. The second winter, however, they begin to feel 
its severity far more keenly; and the third they cannot 
do wiihoul the use of a fur shoob, which, hitherto they 
had not found it absolutely necessary to -wear. It is ! 
pretty evident that the over-heated rixmis in which they,; 
have becu forced to live during the long months of the'; 
preceding winter have, little by little, enervated their,' 
constitutions, and rendered them more keenly susceptible j 
to the cold which at first they had been nblo*to brave,:) 
though seldom, as I before remarked, with perfect impu-)' 
nity. • Before I close this paper, I would, therefore, once); 
more urge very strongly upon those of my countrymen I! 
who may visit Russia, not to trifle with their health byij 
exposing themselves rashly to the treacherous frost, which, j 
may strike them mortally, even when they least expect it. ,'i 
And to those who remain at home and content themselves; i 
with reading this account of the hardships and trials of; 1 
a Russian winter, 1 trust it may bring a feeling of joy!) 
and satisfaction to think that they are exposed to none of' 
those dangers and risks which hourly beset the traveller | 
who makes a winter sojourn in these ice-regions of the 
frigid North. 

FORTIFICATION.—No. II. j 

The field-works, or temporary fortresses of earth, enumer- ! 
ated in No. 5, are employed either to enable an armyi! 
to hold a particular poeition or to protect a permanent j I 
fortress from the approach of an enemy. In the latter , 
cose they are denominated outworks. Tho simplest is 
the redan. It is shaped like an angle—the two sides, or 
faces, being parapets, with a ditch in front. At either 
extremity short parapets ail raised, so as to enable a 
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I handful of soldiers to fire into tbo ditch, supposing the 
I enemy to got thus far iu his attach. The salient or 
! point of the angle is sometimes broken into a straight 
| line, of parapet, capable of affording room for a boiupiet.tr 
j for four or five men to fire’from. Were the angle to Ik* 

| rigidly preserved, that part of the work would b3 very 
j easily assailed. 

A double. redan is vory like what its name declares: 

I with this difference, that the outer projection, instead of 
I constituting two complete redans, forms only a fork of 
j two angular parapets, the inner faces of which defend 
| each other. The double, redan is capable of holding a 
j great many more men titan the single redan; for while 
! the latter is sixty yards at its greatest breadth from one 
1 extremity of each face to the other, the double redan 
measures one hundred yards. 

A lunette is another angular work, eighty yards broad, 
and sixty-four yards from the angle to the gorge, or buck 
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part. It derives its name, no doubt, from its resemblance to 
tile supports of a pair of spectacles when placed on a table. 
The lunette is rather more closed towards the back than 
tbo other works. It is chiefly nsed as an outwork to 
defend the curtains or straight, walls of fortresses. 

A redoubt is an enclosed work—-sometimes si put re, 
sometimes having five or six sides—capable of containing 
seven or eight hundred men and a tew gnus. Redoubts 
are placed on elevated positions so as to command some 
extent of country. And to opjtoso mi enemy coming from 
various points. They are also used to strengthen tile 
flanks of an army. Redoubts may be rendered very 
formidable by tin: application of all the resources of 
defence, and have often contributed to the success of 
military operations by the, ad\ antngc which they give to 
the occupants over forces in tin: field. The following is 
a horizontal representation of a redoubt, well supported 
by artificial obstacles;— 


AHtTTtS j 



cm in fMAJsoas. 


CD* EH BABBEJTB, 


A. A covered stockade, or caponiers, placed across the ditch, and communicating with the interior by a gallery, ft is a good defence if 
the enemy get into the ditch. 

li. A gun, ™ barbette., reined above the parapet ao as to command the country. It is planed on a traversing platform, so called because 


parapet, which is placed in the interior of tin- redoubt in order that a party of soldiers, 
„ , . . „ r the redo tbt and the bridge which communicates therewith. 

1) ie the bridge. 

The ftmgimes, or small mines, are also placed under the 


counterscarp of the ditch, and palisades tire driven into 
the escarp. Add to all these defences crow’s-feet, or 
calthropr, on the glacis—crow’s-feet being formed of 
three spikes or long nails so attached that, while, one or 
two rest on the ground, the other is always uppermost— 
and wo may believe in the invincibility of a redoubt 
occupied by a sturdy garrison. 

Amongst the various purposes to which redans, lunettes, 
&c. are applied, may be enumerated the defence of avenues, 
roods, the approaches to farm-houses, the entrances to woods 
and forests, bridges, &c. The defences of the head of a 
bridge are sometimes very.elaboratc, and are called tetes- 
de-pont. It is, of dourse, a great object to seenro the 


passage of a bridge, especially if baggage, Rtores, and j 
provisions, have to be carried over. This is done by,' 
establishing a double, redan, and within it a single redan, 1 
with straight parajiets at the sides; other parapets on 
the opjtosite side of the river, tlic fire from which can he 
brought to boar upon the. works which the troops may 
have quitted, and of which au enemy may have got 
possession j and a parapet at the other end of the bridge, 
so as to rake the bridge if the enemy attempts to jtass 
over it. 

There are no flanking defences of the redoubt descrilted 
and traced above. When these are deemed necessary 
antall redans arc formed on the four (or more) faces, 
instead of the rurtain, or straight parapet, and the appear- 
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ance which the redoubt thus acquires has led to its being 
called a star fort. Sometimes the fortress is constructed 
altogether of angles^ and then it resembles a star of many 
radii. They have lieen known to assume the form of a 
dodecagon or twelve-sided figure. 

A collection of forts, redans, lunettes, &c., defending a 
large encampment, is called the lines of an army. Lines 
arc of two kinds—the continued, and those ivith intervals. 
The continued lines take their mttnc from the circumstance 
j j of the works being connected with long parapets—the 
I lines with intervals are works placed at a little distance 
from each other, the firo from one acting as a defence of 
its neighbour: lines of this kind extending over a space 
twenty-nine miles in length, constituted the grand defence 
j of Lisbon, established by the Duke of Wellington in 1811, 
l and termed the Lines of Torres Vodras because their right 
rested on that town, 


A BOX FROM BALAKLAVA. 

On die south-eastern coast of England there is a little 
fishing town, the real name of which we shall not here 
divulgu, but call it Seacombe. It is about six miles from 

the large and fashionable town of 11-, one of those 

watering-places to which the Londoners repair in the 
summer months, and quit just as the days begin to shorten 
and the cold breeze sweeps in from the sea. The village of 

Seacombe is separated, from R-by a flat expanse of low 

marshy country, with a broken line of coast, and occasional 
headlands of chalk cliff, which, seen from the water, 
are not devoid 6f picturesque beauty. There is a little 
bay formed by the gradual encroachments of the sea, 
about a mile from Seacombe, which waa formerly the scene 
of muny a smuggling adventure before the Coast-Guard 
Service was brought to its present state of efficiency. 
The river Stour, a sluggish, muddy stream, winds its 
tortuous course between artificial banks, formed for the 
purpose of repelling the advances of the sen. Here the 
landscape is bleak dud inhospitable. An extensive district 
of marsh fields intervenes between the high road and 
the sea, and the only way by which foot-passengers 
can reach the coast is by walking along the artificial 
banks already mentioned. The men of the Preventive 
Service—weather-beaten looking fellows, lounging about 
with telescopes pooping half-way out of the pockets of 
their pea-coats, and on occasional enthusiastic sportsman 
from the neighbouring town in search of a plover or wild 
duck, arc the only persons one generally meets with in the 
winter months. In summer, the fields dose to the sea 
furnish a stunted crop of short brown hay, while in 
winter, owing to the high tides, they are practically 
waste, being often under water for sever’d weeks together. 
Notwithstanding these natural disadvantages, tire little 
town ef Seacombe is not a disagreeable place for a few 
days’ sojourn even in winter. It has historic associations, 
too; for dthouglr now little known, it was once the 
ordinary place of debarkation fin- pilgrims coming from 
Normandy to visit the shrine of Becket at Canterbury. 
Dover Castle was then the “strongest fortress in Christen¬ 
dom," and the decayed and deserted haven which now 
meets tiro eye, was “the resort of slrips from all quarters.” 
It Is not necessary here to discuss die causes which have 
reduced Seacombe to a mere village, boasting only an 
occasional vessel or two from tire North, half-a-dozen 
buoys, and a very animated little steam-tng, employed to 
ttrw vessels through the winding mazes of the Stour, and 
introduce thereto the sea. Thu prosperity of Seacombe 


I 

— . i 

has passed away, but tho aspect of the place remains ] 
unchanged, and to the lover of nature in all her phases, j j 
there is sufficient to admire, even in the expanse of marsh- i 
meadow land, and the irregular outline of the coast. . 
When the weather is unusually severe, the plover and wild 
duck—sometimes so shy that the sportsman can rarely get 
within shot of one during a short winter day—are driven 
to seek shelter in the meadows, where they lie in immense 
numbers, and afford excellent sport to the “ shots” in the ,] 
neighbourhood. 1 

Early in the year that has just passed away, a recruit¬ 
ing party made their appearance in the town. “The. 

ear-piercing fife mid the spirit-stirring drum” then sounded 
merrily in the streets; but the inhabitants were almost 
without an exception, indiacd, from early association, ■ 
rather to the navy than to the army, and the sergeant!, 
in command of tliu red-coats was by no means successful 
in picking np recruits, although a tender from Sheernuss, • 
lying at tho same time in the river, obtained a score of 
volunteers for general service. The village of Seacombe, 1 
however, cannot be trnly charged with want of loyalty or,, 
patriotism, because the 5—th Regiment of Foot tailed to 
enlist many of the young men of the place under its ■ 
colours. Jack Moorliousc, one of the young fellows in the 
village who inuuaged to live without any regular employ¬ 
ment, had often been suspected of poaching, and had 
liarely esca}ied conviction more than once; and Harry 
llazcl had for a long time seldom ]>ussed a week without ' 
giving or receiving u broken head in his ardent pursuit of 
singlestick. The sergeant of the ;*>—th Regiment hail made , 
the village inn, the “ Gamecock,” his bend-quarters, and • 
here Jack and Harry were the first volunteers to present 
themselves, and to accept the Queen’s shilling. 1 

The. year 1854 was a lucky year for recruits. The ■ 
Government was in a liberal mood, men were somewhat ' 
scarce, and so all who joined the service about the time . 
our story begins received a bounty, which enabled them 
to have a few pounds over and above the “ stoppages for ' 
necessaries.” I ’ 

Jack and Harry, oven without the smart drill of the. j 
5—th Regiment, would at any time have proved ngly cus- 
tomers to half-a-dozen Russian soldiers, or even more; i 
"and the rumour of a war with the great Northern I’ower 
had so roused tliuir martial spirit, that they gave n treat to ' 
the sergeant to anticipate the usual roatiue, and teach them . 
their facings on the very afternoon they enlisted. They': 
were, indeed, eager for the fray, But as to marching, 
even the offer of smother steaming howl of punch failed j 
to induce Sergeant Stripe to commence instructing them 
in that more difficult art and mystery. Never before 
were recruits so willing to be taught us these two. 

All wus jollity and uproar at the “ Gamecock ” the i 
night our recruits were enlisted. The buxom landlady i 
was more busy than ever, and Sant, who was waiter, 
potboy, boots, ostler, and in short, factotum, reaped a 
richer harvest from the customers, including Sergeant 1 
Stripe, who was quite liberal with his jokes and kulf|>ence, j 
than he had ever before received. There was only one 
individual in the house who seemed at all surly or dis- , 
satisfied, and he was a lawyer—a man from the peigh- ! 
1 louring town—arrived but that afternoon in Seacamlie, 
charged with the charitable mission of patting an execu¬ 
tion fur rent into the house of one of his tenants, an 
oid artilleryman who had lost on am in Hie last war, 
and who was but little more than one quarter in arrear. 
Mr. Hardy Hart was the name of this worthy, ami he , 
sat in the little bar-parlour, wondering how the landlady ; 
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! j could be so pleasant, and the people in the tap-room ao 
i merry, when they must know he had been so injured in 
i pocket, and had so much to disturb his mind. But Mr. 

! Hardy Hart's mind was very easily disturbed about money 
| nutters. The accidental omission of a Ids. 4d. or a 
j; fis. 8d. from a bill of costs despatched to a client, has 
j | been known to keep him awake the whole night after the 
i | discovery, and lo be the moans of dismissing his unhappy 
; i boy-clerk. Mr. Hal-dy Hart was also a great collector 
'of fourpenny pieces, ever making those coins do the 
: | duty of sixpences, when he could not altogether avoid tha 
,, exercise of charily, or ignore such a customary claim as 
\ \ “ I’lease, sir, to remember the chambermaid.” The 
j amiable lawyer had accompanied the sheriff’s officers to 
j, the village to keep them, ns he said, “ up to their work,” 

I; and every minute seemed an hour until he received intol- 
|! ligeiice that the law had duly taken its course, and left 
j j “ a man in possession ” of the old artilleryman’s house 
1 1 and shop. This news came at last, aud then Mr. Hart 
winked his eye, nodded his head approvingly, aud was 
jjeven led away, by the enthusiasm of the moment, to coll 
. for a glass of ale wherewith to regale the officer of the 
;l law. He was, however, soon interrupted by the sudden 
i! entrance of a young man, who exclaimed, bitterly— 

“So, Lawyer Hart, you know that soldier’s pensions 
Hare not payable till next month, and still you seise for 

i ■ rent.” 

j i 11 What’s that to you, my man ?’’ answered the lawyer, 
i, “1 am the son of Jackson, your tenant." 

ii “ What’s that to me?” 

j “ Lawyer llart,” resumed the young man, “ can you 
I j make up your mind to sell my poor father's things? 
[' Mother is hut just dead, aud father has been long in the 
j' doctor’s hands, and my own wages are too small to save 
j i from, and —” 

| i “ Stop,” cried the lawyer; “ I have lost too much money 
jjiu this village in my time, and for the future 1 will have 
j i my rents to the day, or distrain. Yes, to the very day.” 

| “ The fellow you have put in our house,” resumed young 

Jackson, “ has already seised all our little things^/md even 
the snuff-box presented to my father by his old officers at 
, Woolwich. You won’t deprive the old man of that?” 

“ Of that, or of anything else that will sell,” retorted 
Mr. Hardy. “ The auctioneer and I -will arrange it all 
without your interference. I have nothing further to say 
to you. Go." 

Tlie lad replaced his straw hat on his head and 
' hurriedly left the room. In an hour, he also hail joined 
Jack Moorhens? and Ilarry Hazel, and become a recruit; 
and by some arrangement between die lads and the sym¬ 
pathizing sergeant.—who felt for the artilleryman as a 
comrade—the amount of rent due, together with the law- 
coets and other expenses, were raised out of thu bounty 
received by tbc three recruits, paid over to Lawyer Hart, 
in the presence of the hostess of the “Gamecock,” and 
i the man in possession was withdrawn, much to the astonish- 
■ ment of the artilleryman, who knew not at what a hard juice 
I he had got rid of his unwelcome visitor. We pass over 
j the interview between father and son, and the march of 
' the recruits from Seacombe to the depfit of the regiment 
they had joined. We must mention, however, that 
| young Jackson hod, as a boy, been tolerably well drilled 
| by his lather so that, in two months after his enlistment, 
! lie fonud himself on board a transport at Southampton, 
bound thence to the Crimea, where in due time he arrived, 
and stood before Sebastopol. 

Month after mouth rolled on at home, but still no 
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letter was received by the old artilleryman from his scat. 
Every day the father made a point of calling in at the 
“Gamecock," where bo anxiously pored over the columns 
of the only daily newspaper which reached Seacombe from 
Loudon. Many were the returns of killed' and wounded 
he perused, but his son’s name was not among them. 
Then ho examined the lists of the sick and wounded at 
Scutari Hospital—still no mention of young Jackson 
boing there. At last his eye fell on the name of Sergeant 
Strijic. The Russians had made a sortie at night, and 
almost surprised a weak, outlying picket of the regiment. 
The officer commanding it fell at the, first volley; Stripe 
then headed the men, and they held the post till support 
arrived. Still the Muscovites out-numbered them, a hand- 
to-hand combat ensued, Stripe was badly wounded, and 
while on the ground one of the enemy attempted to nm 
him through. But at the very moment his bayonet was 
raised, a young soldier dashed at the Hussion, and clubbing 
his musket, struck him, with a heavy blow, to the earth. 
“Hurrah for Seacombe 1” shouted the lad. It was young 
Jackson; and the feat had now found its way to England 
among other incidents penned by it gentleman rejoicing in 
the title of “ onr own correspondent before Sebastopol." 

/The artilleryman was a proud man that evening at the 
“ Gamecock.” The winter had set m, and seated near the 
cosy fire of the tap-room, the old man listened to the 
praises lavished on Ids sou, and assured the villagers 
that he would not change places that night with die 
squire of the parish or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But he was yet destined to be more grajjfiod. The new 
year commenced, and Shipway, the carrier, confessed to be 
“ doing a good stroke of business jnst about now.” The 
squires and farmers in the neighbourhood of Seacombe 
were despatching their annual presents of turkeys and 
country delicacies to friends at a distance; and friends at 
a distance were not slow in returning the compliment. 
It was curious to observe that, although Seacombe was a 
fishing town, more than half of the return-presents 
coming from the metropolis were barrels of oysters or 
baskets of fish. This was but sending coals to Newcastle. 
Still they increased the carrier’s load, and helped to fill 
his purse. One day, however, he received at die railway- 
station a box that outweighed a dozen barrels of oysters. 
It was stained as if saturated with Balt water; the words 
“ Per Steamer, Candia,” were written on it, and the cords 
that honnd it wens “ foreign-Kkc,” as Shipway said. 
It was directed to the artilleryman, “ to be left at the 
‘Gamecock’ till called for.” Such a queer box had never 
been seen in Seacombe before. When Shipway reached 
the “ Gamecock,” Sam and he found it a tight job to carry 
the box into the house. 

News soon spreads—and .again a pleasant evening was 
to be spent at die “Gamecock.”. The box was placed cm 
the sanded floor, and the artilleryman stood by, holding a 
candle, while Will Yarnley, the captain of the steam-tug 
undertook to cast off the “lashings,” as he termed the 
ropes round die box. And Sam ran into the blacksmith’s 
next door, and borrowed a heavy hammer, and then the 
blacksmith followed Sam jnst to see what there was such 
a fnss about; and the buxom hostess also left her bar, and 
walked round the box while, from mere habit, she con- 
tinned to wipe with a napkin the glass she hod jnst been 
rinsing. Several heads were also seen in the background, 
bobbing about like corks in a tideway. Curiosity was on 
die stretch. When the heavy hammer had at last clone its 
work the bothering nails, aud die end of the kitchen 
poker had partly raised the lid, die spike of a helmet 
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Cfiuglit tlic quick eye of the artilleryman. The reader 
has already shrewdly guessed w hence iho box hail really 
arrived; blit, strange to sav, the group at the “Gamecock” 
had not at all connected it, in their village-minds, with 
the Crimea. Rut the box had come, from Balaklava tor 
all that, and from the artilleryman’s own sou, tixi. And 
inside the helmet there was a bundle of letters—a long 
one for the father, a short one for Parmer Wright, and a 
third for the clergyman of the jiarisli. The letters were 
all written by young Jackson; and although on the'date 
they bore, he was in the husjiital-ship at Balaklava, still 
he was only among the sick, and Hail not been wounded 
in any of the engagements with the enemy. Young 
Jackson's letter to the clergyman informed him that the 
party with which he had started for the Crimea, had 
been hillcttcd in London. While there, he and a comrade 
who had never been in die metropolis before, witnessed 
by accident the afternoon service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
To the soldiers this, die burial-place of “The Duke,” 
afforded the most intense delight. They stood among the 
monuments of heroes, and while gazing around them the 
“harmonious thunder” of the cathedral organ broke upon 
their ears. The long train of white-robed choristers was 
to them a novel sight. It was a dark day, and the 
service Was performed by gas-light. The soldiers remained 
to the end, and the authom, “ Withdrawijiot thy mercy, 
0 Lord,” was sung with so thrilling an effect that 
Jackson had never forgotten it The whole scene had 
made a deep impression upon Kis mind, and lie resolved 
never to withhold his mercy from a prostrate enemy if the 
fortune of war placed him in his power. On the night of 
the sortie in which he saved the life of Sergeant Stripe, 
he was not unmindful of the promise he had thns made. 
A wounded and prostrate Russian implored his pity, and 
he assisted in moving him to thu rear- The man proved 
not ungrateful. He made known to his preserver by signs 
that he had it in his power to reward him, and pointed to 
a place where he indicated that something valuable was 
concealed. Jackson marked the spot, which was but a few 
yards distant from the advanced parallel of the British 
Lines. In a night or two afterwards, having told his story 
of the Russian prisoner to his comrades, Moorhouse and 
Hazel, they proceeded to the spot, und having noiselessly 
excavated the earth for a few feet, discovered a box, con¬ 
taining a quantity of valnable articles, including rich 
uniforms, several vessels of silver,* some arms, and a 
number of things which had been evidently placed there 
by some person who feared the beleaguered city would be 
sacked by the Allied army. Young Jackson divided 
the spoil with his comrades, and having packed his share 
in tlin box, was fortunate enough to get it conveyed to 
Balaklava, and placed on board a vessel for England. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the old artilleryman has 
shown the box and its contents to the whole neigbbour- 
hdod, gentle and simple, and that he is regarded as de¬ 
cidedly the most fortunate man in Seacombc. He predicts 
that Ids son will one day be a great man, and expresses 
a confident opiuiou that when he gets into Sebastopol, he 
will soon send home another Box from Balaklava. 

DOCK LABOURERS AND THE PATRIOTIC, FOND. 

The whole of the workmen employed in the machinists’ 
department of the London Docks have unhesitatingly contri¬ 
buted one day’s pay to the Patriotic Fund, amounting to 
£89 19s. 7$d., which Mr. William Dorlow, the superin' 

I tendent Of the works, handed over to the dock authorities, 
who hay? forwarded the money to'the Royal Commissioners. 


DEATH AND BURIAL OF A SOLDIER. 

At an attack of the Water Kloof, in the late (’afire 
campaign, three soldiers of the first division fought side 
by side; two were brothers—the third a comrade and 
formerly a school-fellow. During the aetiou, the regi¬ 
ment they belonged to was ordered to change its position, 
and in performing this movement, one of the men who 
was a few paces in the rear, fell shot through the heart. 
A few moments after the regiment had gained the new 
position nnder cover, of a hill, two soldiers were obsened 
to rush from the ranks anil advance under a heavy lire 
towards the fallen man. One, to his sorrow, discovered 
him to be his brother. They seemed not to notice the 
shower of bullets that fell thickly around them, but slowly 
aiid cnrdfnlly lifted the corpse from the ground and bore 
it to the rear. A short time after, the division compelled 
the enemy to give way, and commenced its march towards 
the bivouac ground, situated about four miles from the 
scene of action. In the front, placed on a gun-carriage, 
was stretched a lifeless body. Two men followed, each 
with a hand on the body, apjmrently to steady it, their 
other brushing away the tears that forced their way down 
their sun-burnt cheeks. The. division seemed much 
affected at such an unusual sight, and had mure the 
npjiearance of a mourning profession than the march of a 
victorious army. A short time after their arrival at the 
bivouac ground, the two men carried the corpse a few 
yards from its bier, and placed it in a shallow grave 
which they had prepared by the light of a waning moon, 
near a clump of the mimosa. By the side of this grave, 
six thousand miles from tlieir native village, two of 
England’s soldiers knelt, offering up a prayer for the 
sonl of him who had been so recently fighting by their 
side, and with whom in boyhood’s days they hud so often 
gambolled on the village green. They then quickly lifted up 
the grave, hut placed no stone or mound to mark the. sjwt, 
merely levelling the earth, and making a fire near the grave, 
returned to tlieir places. The following morning they re¬ 
turned to the spot, and spread the ashes from the fire over 
the newly-turned earth, hoping to deceive the Cadres, who 
were in the habit of plundering the graves of the British, 
to strip the bodies of the clothes, and afterwards leave 
them to the mercy of beasts of prey. The soldiers then 
took a last sorrowful look at that lonely sjwt, and joined 
their regiment, which had already commenced its march 
to attack the enemy in his mountain fastnesses. 

Several acts of this nature, so creditable to the British 
soldier as evidencing thu sincerity of the friundshqis 
which exist among men in the ranks, are recorded in the 
campaigns against the Cafires. 

THE WIND OF A CANNON-BALL. 

An officor of the French army, whom General de Mar- 
timproy had sent to make a roconnoissancc in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sebafttoiiol, was knocked down, not by a 
cannon-ball itself, but by the wind of it as it passed close 
to him. The commotion produced was so intense that 
the tongne of the officer instantly contracted, so that he 
could not either put it out of bis mouth or articulate a 
word. Having obtained leave of absence, lie returned (o 
Marseilles, where he nnderwent treatment by means of 
electricity. After the first few shocks, the tongne began 
to move with more facility, but without his being able to 
speak. On tlie twelfth day he was subjected to an 
unnsnally violent shock, which produced the desired effect, 
and in a few minutes after the patient recovered his 
speech. j 
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THE CRIME OF COLOUR. 

Br J. II. STOOQUELEK, 

CHAHKIt VI. 

Wai/jkii Somkiw had so steadfastly nourished lus passion 
j tor Julia Stratford, that the absence of more (Jtan 
I three months had not, abated his earnestness one atom. 
I He found from the pilot who came on lioard the “ Lady 
j Forbes,” that the steamer which took the Stratfords from 
Suez to Calcutta had arrived a month previously, and he 
I concluded that he should find them both at the proud 
"City of Palaces,” of whose tUlir.es he had heard so much, 
and of which he remembered nothin#. 

Lauding in the cool of the evening, he took up his 
I abode at Ac principal hotel (Spence’s) with Polity, and 
j at once instituted inquiries as to the whereabouts of Miss 
i Stratford; but he conid obtain no further information 
j than that Mr. Stratford (Lionel) had lately joined a eom- 
i mercial house, whose address was given iu the “ Bengal 
; Directory.” To this house he repaired the next morning. 

Lionel was thunderstruck at his appearance, fur Somers 
had not written to announce his intended visit to India 
But. Lionel intuitively guessed the object, for he knew his 
friend well. Before, however, the young merchant could 
hint his suspicions, Somers disclosed his object by a pas¬ 
sionate exclamation—“ Julia!—where is she T 

It was not without pain that Lionel heard the inquiry. 
A month hud been time enough to assure him of the utter 
hopelessness of the suit of a young man who carried in 
his face the baseness of his origin ; and, if the truth must 
be told, Lionel bad become sufficiently acquainted with 
the tone of society in India to be satisfied that bis own 
personal resjx'ctability would not be much enhanced by a 
connection with ft half-castc. The position of that class 
is peculiar. ' They are repudiated by the English, and 
not acknowledged by the natives. The vast majority are 
educated iu the schools of tire country, and brought up as 
Christians, but the intense pride of the Europeans of the 
privileged classes shuts them out of ail society but that 
which they form among themselves. Some of the girls, 
when they have had the advantage of an education iu 
England, obtain husbands from among the officers, and 
are thus recognised in the upper circles upon the same 
fooling with English women; the young men, on the other 
hand, rarely having cither the energy or the opportunity 
of carving a way for themselves, linger out existence as 
clerks in public or mercantile offices, or take to the sea, 
or enter into life as small traders, forming alliances with 
girls of their own hue, and thus peiqietuating a race of 
p mr, puny mortals discarded by the very nations whence 
they sprung. To do them justice, they are people of 
generally good principles and kindly dispositions; inert, 
unambitious, but keenly alive to any reflections upon 
their origin. Only half-a-dozen instances arc on record 
of Eurasians—for that is the name by which the Marquis 
of Hastings appropriately designated the ofispring of 
Europe and of Asia—becoming distinguished by their 
talents, and working out a lofty position for themselves. 
One was a shipbuilder; another became a colonel in the 
army; a third is to this hour holding a high appointment 
in the civil department of the Bombay Government. 

To Somers’ inquiry, “ Where is Julia T Lionel replied, 
that she was gone up the country to stay with a relative, 
Mrs. Cardamum, and would probably be absent some 
time; and he followed np the intimation by asking Somers 
to come and dine with him, and talk over their respective 
voyages. Somers little relished either the information or 


the obvions desire of his friend to-tarn the subject. To 
what place was Julia gouo ? Conid he not go up the 
country and Bee her ? lie was anxious to open his heart. 
He was consuming with love; every effort to drive away 
the passion he had conceived for her was perfectly futile. 

Uncertain how to deal witii him—fearful on the one 
hand of compromising Julia by answering for her on a 
point which oul.v concerned her own feelings and judg¬ 
ment, and on the other of placing Somers iu an.unhappy 
predicament by assenting to the propriety of his departure 
■for Muddlempore, where the Cardammns were stationed— 
Lionel simply- iterated his desire to see Somers at dinner, 
to which the latter assented conditionally that it should 
be tete-a-tete. .Somers felt too tnncli excited tor general 
society. Lionel further proposed to call for him in the 
cool of the evening, and drive him on the Strand, where 
all the beau month of the city were wont to congregate. 

A gay and pleasing scene is the Calcutta Strand to the 
eye of the stranger. The road skirts the broad river 
Hooghly, where lay at anchor from fifty to one hundred 
vessuls of every cinss and burthen. Stately free-traders 
front England, America, and Cltinai vessels of lighter 
tonnage, from Australia, the Persian Gulf, the coasts of 
India, and the islands of the Archipelago; steamers from 
and for the Bed Sea; an occasional frigate forming port 
of the small squadron appointed tp protect the interests of 
British trade in the East; innumerable boats, from the 
handsome pinnace or budgerow to the crazy little pauiiehway 
of the j>oor fisherman, make np the diversity of craft. 
Beyond these, on the opposite hank, is the village of 
Howrah and the dockyards, resting on a back-ground of 
palm and rnangoe groves. Ono end of the Strand is 
bounded by the massive white edifices, with their green 
blinds, which have acquired for the town the title of the 
Palatial City, while the- southern end is terminated by 
Fort William, a spacious fortress inonuting some hundreds 
of guns, and containing a regiment of European soldiers. 
The east side of the Strand is hounded by an extensive 
esplanade, and beyond that, in the distance, Is a row of 
handsome buildings, constituting the part of the town 
termed Chowringhee. On the Strand itself arc innumer¬ 
able vehicles—some of English, some of undoubted Indian 
make, and a perfect cloud of equestrians. 

Somers was such a mere child when he quitted India 
that he could uot by any possibility have remembered 
clearly any portion of the scene before him. Yet, when 
he drove oat with Lionel, indistinct'recollections crossed 
him, and he found himself continually ondcavonring to 
fix some one locality or some one fact iu his mind. But 
all was hazy, lie was iu India, and the atmosphere did 
not seem entirely strange to him; and that was ulk 

An Indian dinner is a pleasing sequel to an Indian 
drive, if a little attention, is paid to the elegancies of life. 
The brilliancy with which the dining-hall is lighted; 
tho array of sablo servants in whito muslin tunics and 
scarlet turbans; the floating punkah, or broad fan susjiended 
from the ceiling; the polished plate and crystal; the 
snowy whiteness of the table-cloth; the dishes, of which 
curries always form a part; the iced claret, champagne, and 
pole ale, followed by the fragrant hookah, make up an 
ensemble that would create an appetite “ beneath the ribs 
of death.” 

While the servants remained, the conversation tamed 
entirely upon the mutual souvenirs of tho friends; but the 
removal of tho cloth was the signal for a more unreserved 
tone of conversation. Somerset lien made Lionel acquainted 
with the circnmstanco which'had brought him to India— 
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his determination to seok the hand of Julias—and he 
entreated him to aay if he thought that any insuperable 
obstacle would present itself to his success. Lionel was 
as frank as the peculiarity of his position allowed of his 
being. He told Somers that he had certainly made a 
pleasing impression on his fair cousin, and that she had 
reverted to her first interview in a sufficiently agreeable 
tone for two or three days alter their departure; but 
that the novelty of the scene on board ship, new faces, 
new ideas, and the continual excitement incidental to an 
overland trip with many associates, had caused her to 
lose sight of the subject. “ Lid Lionel think tlmt site 
had aeen any one else on tho voyage whom she liked 
better—or as well ?” No; he was aatisfied that she was 
heart-whole up to the hour of her leaving Calcutta. 
“ Did Lionel believe that the complexion of the Eurasian 
would be a bar to the success of Somers’ suit ?” Lionel 
would not venture to answer for any woman’s fancies. 
I£ like the fair Venetian, she conld see a man’s visage 
in his mind, Julia wonld not relhse the addresses of so 
worthy a fellow and accomplished a gentleman as Somers. 
Lionel was very diplomatic. 

The upshot of the interview was that the next day 
Somers laid hia daick —that is to say, ordered a palankeen 
and beams for a journey to Muddlempore. This arrange¬ 
ment waa the work of three or four days, as the station 
was five hundred miles from Calcutta, and the Post¬ 
master General, who bad the management of all thesu 
matters, required some little time to give notice to his 
subordinates at the intermediate stations that the relays 
of beams might be summoned. In the interval the 
spirit of the young Eurasian chafed under the idea that 
every hour passed in absence from Julia gave advantage 
to some imaginary rival. He largely partook of the 
character of Falkland in Sheridan’s “ Rivals,” and conld 
not have brooked that a woman to whom he was attached 
should have been even happy, except hi his presence—a 
whim the less justifiable hi Somes’s case, because ns yet, 
he had no reason to suppose that Julia had any regard 
for Mm. 

The dawk ready, Somme, with a letter of introduction 
to Mrs. Cardamum, started for the interior. At each 
little halting-place and larger Btation he made inquiries 
regarding the young lady who had, unattended, travelled 
the same road a short time previously, and his questions 
always elicited the observation that she was “hurra atc/ia” 
—very good—-very fine-r-very pretty. At one station a 
body of irregular cavalry were encamped. There were 
three officers with them, a major (commandant), a captain, 
and a lieutenant, all rough, good-hearted men, who lay in 
wait for travellers that they might drug them to their 
mesa-tent, and force upon them their camp-hospitality. 
Two or three days and nights o£ confinement to a palan¬ 
keen, had disposed Walter Homers to a little change, and 
when one of the officers rodo up and invited him to their 
mesa for the evening, and as much longer aa he liked, he 
had no difficulty in accepting tho civility even at the risk 
of Julia’s being carried captive in the interim by some 
speculator in young hearts. He intimated to the 
lieutenant who bad brought the invitation, that he wonkl 
shortly follow him, in fact as soon as he had had a 
refreshing bath. 

When Somers approached the mess-tent of file officers, 
he heard a gruff voice say, “ If he should tom out a 
karanmee (s clerk), we shan’t think much of your penetra¬ 
tion, Master Guraoeo. ’Egad here he comes, evidently 
daubed with the tar brash.” 


Somers’ first impulse was to turn hack; 1ml he felt a 
proud consciousness that his education wonkl soon sntistx 
the minds of his hosts that he was not of the class of 
mji/offM they lirnl been accustomed to despise. 

Major Karrcchaut met him at the tent entrance, saving, 
with a jiatronizing air. “ Yonr most obedient, sir, glad 
to see you—thought a little halt would be agreeable. My 
brother officers, Captain Marsalah—Lieutenant Gurncco.” 

Somers bowed, and added, “ And may I crave the 
honour of kuowing to whom 1 am indebted for this 
civility ?” 

“ I ought to introduce yon,” said Marsalah ; “ our 
Major Commandant Karrcchuut—a man Whose valour is 
on a par with his gastronomic taste and skill.” 

Tho ease, self-jxjsscssion, and gravity of Somers soon 
calmed the aristocratic alarms of the major. He saw that 
a gentleman was at his table, and he forthwith endeavoured 
to impress him with exalted notions of the corps under his 
command. Somers had read something in the local papers 
of the campuigu in which the Suftron Rangers (the title 
of tbo ear]is) had been engaged, and he hazarded tin- 
observation— 

“ You have had a hard time, of it out in the jungles, 
major ; we had begun to think in Calcutta that the free¬ 
booters would keep you out another hot season. They 
seem very gallant foeuien.” 

Tiiis set the major off. lie loved the corps, and was 
never tired of trumjieting its exploits. 

“ Any other regiment than the Saffrons,” said he. 
“might have required two seasons to settle their hashes— 
but wi—we—ami yet we have iiad some desperate 
encounters. There, was the affair at the hill-fort ot j 
Jiundledruog, where the chief of the Haramzadahs hail J 
ensconced himself like a—eh?—ah!—like an eagle in [ 
his eyrie. We made a forced inarch of a hnndred-and- I 
twenty miles in twelve hours beneath a vertical sun, j 
whose scorching rays penetrated the metal of our helmets j 
| and pulverised our very brains. We were all dreadfully 
knocked up—not a drop of water was to lie had—the tanks j 
were poisoned by the foe—our provisions in the rear. 
What wns to be done ?—our tongues were, parched—our 
faces blistered—we couldn't s]K-ak—our horses couldn't 
stand. ‘ Summon the ‘chief to surrender,’ said 1. 
‘Exactly,’ said Marsalah. ‘Decidedly,’ saidGurac.ro— 
their usual form of assent. Ho we sent the suliedar- 
major with a flag and our compliments.” 

“ He surrendered, of bourse,” interposed Somers. 

“ Did he ! ” rejoined the major. “ 1 >aminc, my boy, 
he pitched tho snliudar over the walls, and stuck onr flag 
beneath his own blood-colourcd banner, yelling defiance 
and flashing indignation: I saw him through my toh- 
scope. This was too much for lirilish hearts. ‘ To horse,’ 
said 1. ‘Exactly,’ said the captain. ‘Decidedly,’ex¬ 
claimed the gallant lieutenant, and to it we went. The. 
squadrons tore across the plain—dashed up the scarped 
rocks—sprang over e-rag and barrier—surmounted obsta¬ 
cles—levelled obstructions—and in ten minutes met the 
dastards hand to hand. The shock was terrific, ‘England, 
home, and beauty,’ cried I. ‘ Exactly so,’ said the euptaiu. 
‘Up, gnards, and at ’em,’ says 1. ‘Decidedly,’ cried tho 
lieutenant. * Ya Allah, liimnallah, al Jfam id Allah!' 
says the chief. ‘ balderdash ski to,!' says 1, ‘ take that ’-— 
and in one moment his turbaned head rolled over the 
ramparts. The tongue of humility licked the dust of 
martial prosperity; the Saffrons seised the sherbet-cups 
of the vanquished, and drank to the health of the 
Governor-General of India.” 





“ Exactly so,” chimed in the captain. 

“ Mast decidedly,” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

“ And yet, sir,” continued the imqor, “such is the 
indifference of the authorities to true military merit that 
while a lazy civilian gets thousands of rupees for doing 
nothing, Major Karrcebaut will probably be fobbed off 
with a paltry brevet and a C.B.-slup. I say nothing— 
not I—Heaven forbid—but if there were any gratitude 
under the sun, there are soldiers for whom even knight¬ 
hood would be but a poor recompense.” 

When the major had talked enough of himself and the 
! regiment, he condescended to ask Somers whither ho was 
I bound. * 

I “ To Muddlemporc—to pay a visitto a Mrs. Cstrdamum.” 

“The judge’s wife,” said the major. “’Egad, at that 
house you’ll meet a stunning spin, who passed by here on 
her way up.” 

11 Spiny” 

j| “Short for spinster. It’s the name we militaires give 
j | to the girls who come to tin's country alter a husband. 

I i As she was alone we couldn’t invite her to dinner, but 
| Marsalah there went with our compliments to ask what 
J wo could do for or send her, and the kluitmulghur was 
despatched with a regular dinner and a bottle of wine, to 
which she did more than ladylike justice.”' 

“ Her. trip had giveu her an appetite," remarked 

I j Sauers. 

j! “It had indeed,” resumed the major, “but it did 

II not spoil Marsalah’s impression, lie fell up to his nCck 
| in love at once ; offered to escort the lady, and, whuu she 
i had declined his assistance, he hod the impertinence to 
j ride after her when she had left, expressly to pop the 
j question.” 

1 1 Somers turned cold, aud as pale as his skin would 
j permit. IIu hated Marsalah from that moment. Too 
I well lived to exhibit Ids vexation, however, he ventured 
I to ask what had been the result of so chivalrous a 
| proceeding. 

“ That’s a decided secret,” observed Lieutenant Guracco; 
j “ Marsalah has maintained quite a diplomatic reserve ever, 
i since he returned to camp.” 

“The fact is,” said the major, “he has liocn jumibbed 
(declined), and he hasn’t courage to admit it to his chums, 
lest wc should laugh at him for ever!” 

Somers could scarcely restrain his inclination to know 
the truth. He looked at the captain—a wizencd-faco 
little man, with a bald pate—and he could not bring him¬ 
self to tlio conclusion that Jnlia would have made her 
election suddenly, and in such a quarter. Nevertheless, 
ho wished to be satisfied. 

“ May a stranger ask,” he qaid, interrogating Marsalah, 
“if the suit of the worthy captain prospered?” 

“You may ask,” replied Marsalah; “but.it is not 
likoly 1 should satisfy the curiosity of a goutleman 1 
never saw till to-day, after refusing my brother-officers.” 
And he resumed the cigar he had been smoking since the 
cloth was removed. 

“Ah, well!” continued Karreebaut, “it don’t much 
matter, for by this time the girl has been snapped np by 
a civilian, or an ancient lieutenant-colonel, and—” 

“Never!” ejaculated Somers, rising from his chair; 
“ Mias Stratford has too much self-respect — high 
feeling—" 

“ Ho! that’s it, is it 1” continued the major. “ Well, 
the less wc say upon the subject the better. I wouldn’t 
give you much for your chancy though. 1 never knew 
a spin that could resist a fellow who could give her a, 


good establishment and be worth three hundred a-year to 
her after his death.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Somers, rising, “I am very mnch 
obliged by your hospitable reception of mu. You must 
now allow me to take my leave as time presses.” 

The officers of the Saffrons insisted on walking with 
him to the stage bungalow (or cottage), and as they put 
on their forage caps, Somers heard the lieutenant say to 
the captain, in a tone of banter, “A rival, by Jove, 
Marsalah !” Hat the captain preserved his usual silence. 

CHAPTEK VII. 

TWENTV-Foor/ hours’ fnrthur travelling carried our hero 
into the station of Muddlemporc. 

The stations, or district towns (if they deserve the 
name) which are scattered over the British territories in 
the East hove a stereotyped form and aspect. In each 
there is a cuichery, or magistrate’s or judge’s court; a 
collector’s aitchery where the revenue busiuess is con¬ 
ducted ; a church, a jail, a mission-school, and a guard¬ 
house, or small barrack, for tbe detachment which guards 
the prison aud escorts the civil officers in their tours 
through the district. About a dozen handsome bouses 
form the abodes of tbe “society” of tbe plsco. This is 
composed of the collector, the judge, their wives (if they 
have any), their official assistants, the surgeon, the chaplain, 
the post-master, the cfliccr commanding the detachment, 
two or three indigo planters, and a lew Eurasians em¬ 
ployed os clerks, interpreters, &c., in the courts. At the 
distance of a few hundred yards from these houses is the 
portion of the station occupied by the native shop¬ 
keepers, grain dealers, small landowners, the native 
officers of the courts, and amongst these, often surrounded 
and overshadowed by trees and wild vegetation, are tiny 
mosques for the Mussulman, and diminutive pagodas for 
the Hindoos. The narrow streets of the village, unpaved, 
generally present an active scene, excepting during the 
middle of the day; and even if the population he small, 
no one can complain of its silence. The shrill tones of 
the uative women driving bargains with the shopkeepers, 
who carry on their traffic (as our fishmongers do) nearly in 
the open air; the disputes of these Blutrp-tongued dailies 
with each other; the creaking of an occasional cart; the 
ringing of the pagoda-bells; tbe clamour of mendicants—- 
all combine to disturb the ear, though the scene itself is 
not unpictnruBque. At night tins ordinary noises ore 
augmented by the presence of a band of native musicians 
who, with tom-toms (long narrow drums), cymbals, boras, 
aud reed pipes, precede some wedding procession, or 
assist in some religions rites. 

Beyond tbe village is the expanse of country, varied 
according to the locality of the district—sometimes bare 
and barren—more frequently cultivated to the very road¬ 
side, and occasionally bold and romantic. The latter is 
the case in the vicinity of the sources of rivers, and this 
was precisely the position of Mnddleuipore. 

Contiguous to the village was what is called a dawk 
bungalow, or resting-house for travellers, either “dawking 
it” (travelling by palankeen), or marching singly. Tim 
bungalow—for they are all over India—generally con¬ 
sists of two apartments, with a bathing-room attached. 
Two servants have charge of these bungalows. One of 
them acts as oook and butler, and will serve you up a 
dinner (a carried fowl and rice) at ten minutes’ notice; 
the other will bring you jars of cold water, and assist the 
traveller in his ablutions aud toilette. 

Somers went straight to the bungalow. His first 
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impulse, after the ordinary refreshment, was to send a alive, iu the very worst view of the matter; and has at 
note announcing his arrival, and asking permission to least four-thousand a-yeor while he’s above ground.” 
wait on Mrs. Cardamom. But an instinctive ipprehep- “ Bravo, young lady! I am glad to see my lessons have 
sion that he might possibly receive a oool reply, amounting not been lost upon you." 

to a refusal to “receive a half-caste," led to the banish- “ Then I suppose, Julia, if Mr. T. should evince a 
mentof the idea the moment after it had been entertained, singular tenacity of life, and hold out no prospect of vonr 
No; he would go direct. He would "manifest - the strength early liberation from the bonds of matrimony, you will—” 
of Ids pa-sion Sy his impatience. Ho would capture the “Be very ill, and make him send me to England with 
citadel by a coup-de-main, . - a handsome allowance of more titan half his income, for 

Allowing the palankeen-bearers a short respite, and that I find is the custom with my countrywomen under 
promising an additional gratuity, he ltad no difficulty in similar circumstances. Am 1 not an apt pupil ?” 
inducing them to take him to the honse of the hurra sahib, Somers, an unwilling eavesdropper, was assailed by a 
or “ great man”—the term applied to all persons in office thousand contending emotions during tins brief dialogue, 
in India. The house was only a quarter of a mile distant, lie did not know what to tldnk, or how to act. That 
It was a large mansion of one story only—all the rccep- Julia was still heart-whole was a subject of satisfaction 
tion-rooms, the library, &c. being on the ground-floor, to him—that she aspired to possess wealth was not disagroc- 
Around the rooms was a broad verandah, sustained by able to one who had so good a fortune as himself; hut that 
pillars, and this was shaded by thick curtains and a she should so calmly and deliberately avow lier readiness 
species of cano matting, termed cheeks, so that the whole to bestow her hand upon a person oid enough to be her 
of the house was enveloped in a sort of chiaro-obseuro. father, shocked his sense of delicacy, and he doubted, for 
The heat of the day was intense—ISO degrees in the a moment, if he shonld attempt to prosecute a suit, the 
sun, 90 degrees iu the shade. The porter, or dvruxm, success of'which might depend entirely upon mercenary' 
slept in his little lodge, having been too lazy to close the considerations. While he hesitated, the sound of a gong 
gate; other servants lay slumbering about the verandah, announced that the durivan (or porter) had shaken off his 
with oue exception, and that was a hearer, who, between lethargy, and proclaimed the approach of a visitor. A 
sleeping and waking, was lazily, alnlbst mechanically carriage immediately drove up to the entraticc, and 
indeed, drawing a punkah to and fro. Somers not wishiug to go, and deeming the moment un- 

Somers alighted from the palankeen before he entered propitious for his own visit, quietly walked to the end of 
the gate, and walked up to the house. He entered the the verandah, ami was concealed from view, without losing 
verandah. There was no servant awake to take in his the opportunity of seeing the person who now entered, 
cord. Looking around upon the sleeping group, he The servants awakened by the gong had adjusted their 
deliberated as to whom he shonld arouse, when suddenly turbans and stood to receive him, and two men with 
his car was greeted with the tones of a female voice:— silver maces preceding the visitor, faced about, and iu the 
“ Hot ns it ia, I’ll undertake to say that dear Toodleton, attitude of sentries did honour to their master, 
the collector, will come. I never knew such devotion in This was Mr. Toodleton, the revenue collector, 
an oid gallant.” Somers noticed that ho was a tall thin man, prematurely 

“ Old! Mrs. Cardomumreplied a voice which old, of a sallow complexion, attired in white cotton jacket, 
Somers recognised. “ Surely, yon don’t call fifty-five waistcoat, and trotvsers. A sardonic grin was the dis- 
old?” tinguishing characteristic of his countenance. He shuffled 

“ Not in England, my dear, where a careful man may -in, and as he passed under the purdah* or largo carpet 
live every year of his life, and count no wrinkles till he which hung iu the door-way like a curtain, a servant 
calls himself sexagenarian, bnt here!—Why, all the men announced him as “ Toodleton Sahib." Somers, then, 
skip over two of the seven ages, and go at once from the returned to the vicinity of "the entrance, and as one of the 
lover to the pantaloon.” servants offered to take in his card, he said he would wait 

“ Except," answered Julia (for it was her), “ Mr. a few moments. He was .thus tho ear-witness to the 
Montague Toodleton, who is the lover-with-tbe-pantaloon. vapid compliments and empty, discourse which followed 
He is the finest, specimen of the ci-devant jeune homme upon the appearance of the-collector. 

I’ve seen since my arrival.” “ Good morning Mrs. Cardamum,” was the abord of 

Mrs. Cardamum replied, “ He certainly has contrived the visitor; “my dear Miss Stratford, your most devoted, 
to make great way with yon, Julia; and I shall be rejoiced 1 came to yon the moment I could get clear of cutvhery, 
if, after you are thirty established as his wife, you find no or, as I shonld say in the presence of the fair uninitiated, 
reason to repent your selection.” court affairs.” 

“Oh, I suppose, dear,” rejoined Julia, “I must take “ Your labours, Toodleton, in the public cause arc 
my chance. 1 came out here to get settled iu life, and perfectly Herculean,” was Mrs. Cardamom's half-satirical 
having had my share of the admiration usually bestowed reply. 

on spins, as they call ns, I must now make haste to “ Ah, Mrs. Cardamum,” returned Toodleton, “you 
become mistress of my own house before fresher im- may talk of your English judges and commissioners, but 
partations with rnddicr complexions push me from my the business of a revenue collector in this horrible country 
present eminence. .As for the sequel, that must depend is gigantic compared with what they undergo. There 
upon circumstances.” am 1 from ten in the morning until three in the afternoon, 

“ And have you no love for Mr. Toodleton?” asked streaming at every pore, surrounded by crowds of jabber- 
Mrs. Cardamum. ing, oleaginous natives, clamouring for what they call 

“ Love, aunt I Why, yon surely wouldn’t have a girl justice, and every one trying to outlie every one else.” 
throw away her feelings upon a man who may not live a “ For my part,” observed Jnlia, “ I wonder how you 
year! 1 It would be a ridiculous expenditure of sympathy.” get through it all: it must be terrible.” 

“ Then 4hy accept him?” “ What will not a man do," rejoined the collector, 

“ Because he is worth three-lmndrcd a-yogr, dead or “cheered by tho prospect of beauty’s Bmiles, and encouraged 
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by hr,r approbation? Mrs. Cardamom, She looks very 
charming this morning—don’t she?” 

“ It’s more than she deserves, the naaglity little rake ; 
I believe it was four this morning before the ball at tho 
general’s broke np, and she remained to the last moment, 
dancing every polka and qnadrille.” 

“ With the most awkward animals in creation,” chimed 
in Julia. “ It seems to me that the men and women in 
India are half a century behind the people at home. 
Not above six in the wholo room danced even moderately 
well, and most of them moved as though they were 
ashamed of themselves.” 

This afforded Toodleton tho opportunity of saying, 
“ There are some people, Miss Stratford, whoso superlative 
excellence so completely overshadows contemporary 
mediocrity ns to embarrass many pretenders, and deter 
the unassuming from the danger of attempt— 

I The gong announced more visitors, and two military 
officers entered. After their salutations were over, Somers, 

! with a palpitating heart, sent in his own eatd. lie could 
hold out no longer. The reception which his card cx- 
]K>rieiiced realised all his fears that his “colour" would 
stand in the way of a polite reception. 

“ Somers, Somers?” exclaimed Mrs. Cardamum. 
j “ Oh !” cried Toodleton Sahib, “it’s the young fellow 
!for whom the dawk has been laid for some days. I 
heard of his coming.” 

The name struck Jniia. 

“ J think I know tho namo—1 remember a person— 

! a dark yonug man—’’ 

“ Yes,” said the collector, “ half-castes, as we call them. 
What could bring him here ? He’ll find tho place very 
dull, for wc can’t possibly admit persons of that class into 
society.” 

Mrs. t'ardamnm condescendingly proposed to see him 
in the verandah. But the officers snggested that he should 
he allowed to come ill, as it would be “ good fun ” to see 
how a “ country-born” could comjxirt himself in first-rate 
society. Their suggestion was adopted, and Somers 
rushed in. Suddenly checking himself, he gazed upon 
Julia. Her loveliness was undiminished in his eyes; 
i the burning son had not scathed her beauty; her glance 
] was as lustrous as when first ho encountered it. Tie 
conld repress his emotions no longer. He walked—almost 
staggered—towards Julia, and disregarding the presence 
of four other persons, he exclaimed— 

“ Pardon—oh, pardon for this ! Tardon for a love 
that maddens mo into a forgetfulness of all things bat 
itself. To see tlico I have passed over half a world. 
Julia—Miss Stratford—forgive me. Conld you but know 
how J have thought of you—how wept—how prayed— 
you would pity—you would not smile. Tell me—pray 
tell me—is the door still open—is your hand still free ?” 

This snddon address perfectly astounded thp auditors. 
Mrs. Cardamum had never seen such an unceremonious 
jiersonngc. Mr. Toodleton wondered where ho had been 
bred. Tho officers thought it “capital fun.” But to 
Julia it was anything but a subject of mirth. Sho wps 
shocked; yot her quick interpretation of the feelings of 
Somers prevented hor uttering a word. 

‘ [7b to continued.] 


A FAMILY OF HEROES. 

A Kent newspaper states that, fonr sons from one 
family, in the neighbourhood of Maidstone, have been 
engaged in the Crimean war, all of whom have been 
killed. 


THE REVOLVES I’ISTOL. 

The superiority of this weapon at close quarters, or 
under special circumstances, oven at a distance, is undis¬ 
puted. At a trial made at F.rith, out of thirty discharges 
at a range of fonr hundred and ten yards, six bullets struck 
tho butt within a sweep of only thirty-six inches from 
the centre of the target, and the remaining shots told with 
corresponding accuracy. This is what might truly be 
called “ sharp practice.” In fact, fin- safety, accuracy, 
and celerity of fire, the revolver is now universally 
acknowledged unapproachable. A glance al its con¬ 
struction shows the peculiar advantages it possesses. After 
being clihrgcd with abont a drachm of powder, tho six 
chambers, which revolve successively trader the barrel, 
are first turned under a compound lever ramrod, which 
presses the ball into the passage, and the pistol is then 
ready for service. The halls, indeed, are pressed so 
effectually home, that a little wax over the nipple will 
preserve the charge from damage even if immersed in 
water. Another admirable provision of tho revolver is 
its security from accidental firing, as it can only be, 
discharged when one of the chambers is in a direct linoI 
with the barrel. As an arm in battlo, it has been pro¬ 
nounced by the well-known Colonel Hayes, of the United 
States army, to be “ unquestionably the most formidable 
weapon ever used.” 

SLTEliSTITION OF THE TVIIKS. 

Of the present sultan, Abdnl Me^jid, tho Ottomans 
believed from the first, though on what grounds we know 
not, that the “ black iiito ” was upon him; and it is 
remarkable that a similar mqierstiliou was popnlarly 
attached to Shah Soojah, whose career from first to last 
justified tho gloomy impression. The Turks have all 
along entertained a -traditional conviction that tlicy are 
to be driven baek into Asia agaiu, and pant to the very 
gate through which it has been prophesied that the 
“ Giaour ” is to re-enter Constantinople. Of late years, it 
would appear, these melancholy forebodings have been 
gaining ground. The. Turks.had a superstitious belief 
that the late Sultan Mahmoud was to he the last of their 
emperors that should reign in Europe. The conquest 
achieved by his ancestor was destined to lie lost again by 
a sultan of the same name, and in Him the realization of 
the prophecy was looked fur. In like manner the Russians 
expect that, as Constantine was the last Christian monarch 
qf the Eastern empire, a Constantine is to be the first of 
tho new line; and they |Hjiut to tho Grand-Duke, the 
second son of the Emperor Nicholas, us the fated restorer. 
This young prince, who is now in his twenty-seventh 
year, and Grand-Admiral of Russia, is said tef possess 
great energy and ability, and the characteristic ambition 
of his race. His elder brother, Alexander, heir-pre¬ 
sumptive to the throne, is described as mild in disposition, 
limited iu talent, and fearful of responsibility. * “ What 
makes you so serious ? ” said Constantine one day, ob¬ 
serving him in profound meditation, and with an aspect 
of despondency. “I am thinking of what may be 
reserved for me in future,” replied Alexander; “tho 
charge of ruling an enormous empire is heavy indeed.” 
“ If there is nothing else to torment yon,” quickly re¬ 
joined tho younger brother, “speak the word, and I 
will instantly relieve yon of that charge.” Both tho 
Grand-Dukes, Alexander and Constantine, are married, 
and have young families, so that the line of Romanoff 
is at present in no danger of extraction from natural 
decay. 
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8. 8. (Doughty-streot)—“ Germane" means “ nearly allied; natural.” “ If 
were more germane to tlio matter." The emphasis Is on the second syllable. 

Cecil) a (Cambridge)-—Tlie lino occurs in Shakespeare, and is worthy of lilm. 
“ Than, Mature, art my goddess; to thy law my services are bound." 

A. T. M. (Ulshophampton)—We will make Inquiry on tlie subject to which 
you refer, and let you liavo an answer in our next. 

T. Klaxman (Caine) No. If yon were any one else you slionld have a 
flat rcihsal. 

It. Htevkns (Crewo)—W o are much obliged by your contribution. It Is 

n«d«llntii nlul UfA nh.ll nlailln Avail iin*anlvA> nt it 


KHIABQKMENT Ot THE 44 PATRIQTIO FUND JOURNAL.” k. Htevkns (Crewo)—Wo arc much obliged h; 

Our readers will perceive that In our anxiety to render this periodical In all excellent, and we shall gladly avail onrselvos of It. 
napeota worthy of ihotr nipport, weh.vo aUatgMl our *luwt by tight Minima. 


respects worthy nf their support, we have enlarged our sheet by eight columns. A 1 aADY.~ Your iiote has Isrcn uni^ml direct. 

JT. j ft ' • SnAavsHooTia (Paddington)—Tho reason why the rlflo is so formidable u 

It Is our intention to avail ourselves than time to time of any valuable suggos- weapon 1 «, that it wiU kill at a distance when an ordinary musket * onld he 
tlons that may bo made by esteemed correspondents, and we hopu that the ]>owurless. The ttiucr surface of Lhc barrel is grooved, and, when the pnve is 

rapidly-increasing circulation of the Journal wUl enable us to enlarge our tUo fl,rce ‘‘ ***** tho 9™™* ■j*"*""; 'I T t, ! ,l,0,, V 1 ? rttl 

1 ' ^ motion, as well as a progressive ouo. Moreover, the lead being luceruliil iui 


space yet more. its passagu, It can be easily understood how terrible must, be the woiiutl ii 

■ ■ ' Inflicts. 

Wo cordially Invite the remarks anil suggestions of our readers, assuring 'H. (Bngnor)— An “ esquire" was anciently a shield or onuuur-bcitrcr— 
them Uiat even If any communication, frmu Its length or other reasons, should the person Hint uttended a knight in tliue of war mid carrier] his stuck!. This 
not be inserted, it may offtun enable us to Jrtdge of what Improvements may be title wn* subsequently awarded indltrurently to nil persons of dlNUiixnlsluil 


necessary, and thus be of service to the public and to ourselves. 

All oowmonioationm, leoihly written and prepaid, should re ad- 
nimsm to the Editor or the “ Patriotic. Fund Journal," 164, Strand. 


social position. It i« now a universal domluo—a sort of “ wrap-rascal« hldi 
symbolises no dignity, hut rather tho contrary. 

Dramaticoh.- It was In tin* time of the Stuarts tluit actrcsspH were intrn- 


Th* first Monthly Part or the “ Patriotic Fund Journal" will nr dueed on the stage. 
furluhed on tu* 1st or February, 1855. The Part will contain Six Num* An Actuary (Cornhlll)— 114 Actuary” is a word of Roman descent. 'Flu* j 

ben in a neat cover, price One Shilling. The snccouding Parts will contain aetuariu* was oft officer, or rather notary, ap]iolmcd to urite down the pm- j 

Four Numbers, price Nine pc nee. They can Iks hod of any Bookseller or reeding* of a court. 


News-agent In the United Kingdom. 

A Soldier's Widow and several correspondents have written to us 
on the subject of the stipends granted by the ltoyal Commissioners of tho 


a. Somerville (ftennot's-ploce)—A calculation lmtifc at Lloyd's shows tlmt 
ten per rent, of British shipwrecks are occasioned by the loss of the rudder 
J. 8. (Aylesbury)—Our gold coin bus eleven parts of gold to one oi alien. 

J ames Tiirail (Bicester)—There!* a tree at Sommu, In Lombardy. which 


OH mo SQqjeex OI me lapcmu gnuiicu uy *«»r wv.rm in uh* I luaii. iniwnwr;— iiiuru is n ww ui nnuiiuu, io iwimianij . which 

Patriotic Fund, and we can only tell them that the amount of the allowance Is said to lie the oldoBt hi the world. It 1s popularly believed to have been 
IS determined by the circumstances of each case—the grade of the deceased, planted in tho year of Our Saviour’s birth, and is held In great veneration 
the number of children living, and other particulars. Tho lowest scale Is But there arc allusions to It in historical writings which smn to jiwim tin 
8s.0d. per week and the highest 10s., which is about half the amount of what opinion that li is of still greater antiquity. The large*) and nldcsl Gmiuin 
the husband's pay would have beon wore he alive. The Anal stipends to he lime is probably that at Neustsilt, on the K ocher. Jii It nan olicady a 
paid have not yot been decided by tho Commlsslonera, nor can they be until mngnilicent tree. Tn ilie year 1408, It was sold:— 


some approximate idea can be formed of the claims upon the Fund. 

F. Q. T. (Lambeth)—We should recommend you to apply to Mr. West, 
optician, In tlio Htrond, or to any other respectable optician, who will be the 
best peroon to advise you. 


44 At the dly gate stands a linden-tree. 

With sixty-seven columns, as you may see." 

A Father (Abcrystwith) - By all means have your sou taught imM«. fui 
it is ail elegunt and humanizing accomplishment which opens mnn> soiinc* ul 


0. B. (Maidstone)—ft was Kdwnrd the Black iTlnce who originated tin* enjoyment to a mind endowed with sensibility. If you pay due rcguid lo flu* { 
expression, “God defend the right." The words were used by him on the lioy's moral induing, you need not fear that music will entice loin inlodiv.1- i 
Hold of Polotiers, when he was told that a battle was Inevitable. The prince pution; on the contrary, the surest way to make profligacy distuslelol, 1- to j 
WRs burled in Canterbury Cathedral, and Ids tomb is ono of Uie most interest- cherish and cultivate such refined pursuits as cause a man to shrink v. lib Imr- : 


lug relics in that stately' pile. 

F. Hanshaw (Salford)--Tlie first discoverer of gold In Australia was Mr. 


ror from pastime* which are gross, Miiisual, and material. . j 

F. Bruton (Amersham)—Tim line is not “ HmaU l»y degrees and ltcuiililull.v i 


Edward Hammond Hargraves, Commissioner of Crown Lunds in New South I less” but “ /V»e by degrees and beauliflifly less.” The expression in cun* m jj 


Wales. Mr. Hargraves is a native of (hmjiort, near Portsmouth. Prior's |>ocni of " Homy and Emma,” and is applied to Rimna's waist I; 

E. ParudFS (Burtott-upon-Trent)—Tlie “Ibur iiobits" which Russia lias M. (Ramsgate)—Wo entirely sympathise in tho indignation with whi« h \%m I. 
accepted, according to the construction put upon them by England, Franco, witnessed a proceeding so anomalous os burning, in effigy, a bnk< i in miir j j 

and Austria, are as follows;'- 1. That tlie protectorate hitherto exercised hj town who sells braid at a cheaper rate than his colleague* in tlie trade. We <! 

the importal court of Russia ovpr the Principalities of Wallaclila, Moldavia, presume tlie proceeding must Jmvh originated m tlie jealousy of rival Inch s- j 1 

and Bervla ocase, and that the privileges granted by the Hultuns to these men; hut Ills ouo which we should have thought was not likely r«> b.ivi-i! 

depeadont provinces of their oirtpiro slmll, in virtue of an agreement with the found favour with tlio multitude. Wu can understand n liigli-pra <• b.tkei j 
BubUmo Porte, bo placed under the cnllcctivc guarantee of the Powers. 2. being immcil, in effigy (or it may be in sulMtanre), but that a low-prb »* lmko ! 
That the navigation of the Danuta, ns far as its nutfiill into the Black Sea, should endure cither indignity surpasses belief. 

shall be delivered from all restriction, and submitted to tlie operation of the Clara (Htaplehurwt)--Mauy thanks for tho poetry you have sent iik. li i* 
principles consecrated by the acts of tho Congress of Vicnua. 3. That the very spirited and melodious; and wore it not that Oliver Goldsmith has 
treaty of July 30,1841 (excluding European ships of war from Die Dardanelles, already anticipated you, wu should have gladly Inserted it. 

-ahull taruviMeri. In concert, hv the high con trap tincr * • fAsliford) -Yon wtll al wavs find the current number of Uil< Batkiutu- 


except in time of war), shall be revised, in concert, by the high contracting 


(Ashford) -Yon wfll always find the current number of tlie Patriotic j 


powers lu the Interest of tlio European oqutUbriiuu, and In the sense of a Fund Journal at tho Ashford station, ami atoll stations where periodical* i 
limitation of Russian power in the Black flea. 4. That no power shall claim arc sold by Messrs. Smith and Hon. 

the right to exercise any official protectorate over tlio subjects of the. Sublime B. K. (Tamworth)— - We have not seen tho natural, or rather unnatural, 
Porte, to whatever rite they may belong, but that France, Austria, Great curiosity to which you refer, as exhibiting at the Lowther-boraar, and don’t 
Britain. Prussia, and Unssla, shall loud their mutual no-oporation, in order to mean to see it if we con help It. 

obtain from the initiative of the Ottoman Government tlie consecration and B. (Henrletta-strect.) —The practice to which you have called attention 
observance of tlie Tellglous privileges of the various Gliristlan communities, cannot lie Justified, and w« bt>Uev$mn appeal to the Home Secretary will be 
and turn the generous intentions manifested by his Majesty tho Hu Iran to the tlie only course likely to produce *fly good effect. The Board of Health Imre, 
account of their various co-religionists, so that there shall not result therefrom bp law, no power to interfere, which appears to be singular, looking to ihc 
any infringement of the dignity and independence of his crown. The (tear, character of tlielr mission, but the Homo Office may, by an order In Connell,: 
by this act, does not assent to every rendition that the Allies may think it no- direct tlie Immediate rlunliijr or the burial-grounds. It surpasses belief, that 
--inajMi on hereafter, but be agrees to tho necessary prcllmlmiry the two church-yattta to which you refer (8t. George's, Bloomsbury, amt -it. 

. “ ■. . .. __Ka.rvl llnnmn I ha tlifUl ill Ulfiu.n.a.nifeaa lliur n.....I ..1..J. 


points on which alone negotiations con be based. „ • George the j 

Gharlw Cradocx (Stockton)-'There are now 74 generals of the army, reported ami| 
88 lieutenant-generals, and 136 ingjor-generals, exclusive of thuse who have prejudice 
sold out, but whose names ore retained in the Army List. Tho fixed establish- oven moraiit, 


mentis 60 generals, 70 lleutcnant-gonerahi. and 114 major-generals. 

F. Maesdale (Manchester)—The vessels of the Baltic Fleet are disposed 


tyf, Queen-gqpare), ’overcrowded as they aro, and already 
glbould be kept ojwn fbr Hie selfish gains of Individual* to tin- 
mu\c JwaJth, and the violation of all laws of decency ami 
Lay a statement of tho facta before Lord Palmorstort ai mice. 


and sec what that will do. 

MxrcatUx.—W o arc not in a position to advise you what goods yon should 


as follows*—At Portsmouth—the I>uko of Wellington, the James Watt, tlie. send to the Australian market, hut if you will refer to a flic of Australian 
Hogue the Blenheim, the Imperieuso, Hie Arrogant, tlio Penelope, tho locust, papers, which may be aeon at Deacon’s ootfoe-house, you will be able to pick 
AtOevonport—the tit. Jean IP Acre, the Princess Royal, the Nile, tlie Ciesar, up a good deal of valuable and authentic Information on tho subject. Tlio 
the Euryaius. At Leith— tho Edinburgh, tlie Cruiser, the Archer, the present la the beet season for emigrating to Australia. 

Masiohmne. At Woolwich, the Odin. At Bheemess—the Gressy, tlie Majestic, F. Kino.—Y ou can Insure the goods in question for about 80s. pur cent., and 

the Royal George, the Amphton. At Hull—the Conflict, the Desperate. At it» better to incur this expenditure than tun the risk of loss. 

North Bhiulds -the Bulldog. At Cromarty—the Dragon, the Rosamond, the F. (Maidstone)-—The terra, it Is “a pretty little quarrel as it stands ” occurs 
Basilisk, the Vulture. At Harwich- the Driver. In the play of the “ Rivals,’' and Is used by Sir Lucius OTriggor to satisfy Bob 

J. Galsworthy (Burnley)— We don't bellevu in ghosts, but you are at Acres that he has sufficient grounds to fight a duel. 

Hberty to do so If It contributes to your liftpptmws. P. (Dulwich)—There are two or three course* open tnyno to adopt, but 

J wriuKt (Regent's-park)—Tho play of the “ Corsican Brothers" Is token you hud latter consult a respectable solicitor before resolving upon any. 

patnas’story, 44 Due Famiiio Corse” (Iharles Moore (Brandon)—A railway company cannot make auv bye- 

t* w armam (Ohelaoa)—Oynmottc exercises In youth greatly Iroprovo the law Wldcli is inconsistent with the common law of the land. The company 
vatoe Bend the boy to a stfoool by the sea-elde. referred to (If your statement be correct) Is bound to make good the loss you 


voice tend the boy to a school by the sea-side. referred to (If your statement be correct) Is bound 

Eleotsio 0PARX—Fureoos with qualification* such as you possess will, no have sustained by the negligencegof tlielr servants, 
doubt be wanted both at Toma and lialaklava. Your best course would bo S. Steward (Brlaton)— The harbour of Bnlaklava Is eight nillc* from 
to aAidv to the contractor* for the work, who wiU, to all probability, nut you Hcbastopol, and not fourteen os yon suppose. There is now a railway in 
in theright channel to proceed. course of construction in HwJtsorland. 

Nator (Bromley)— 1 The fantons Neapolitan ffivur, Pescho, on one occasion T. Bowling. —Tlio flag-ship of Admiral Napier tn tho Baltic was Uui 


e»*m fifty mites on the Calabrian coast In twenty-four hours. The human “Bulldog." Hhe Is a vessel of great strength, 450 horsc-powcr, 1,400 tons 
teffiv. with air In tho lungs, is lighter than water. burden, and propelled by paddlos. The number of guns which sho carries is 

OAgtARaioumns writes as follows:—* AirIn tho Times of the 8 th tost., I only Mx rfhd two small brass ones; but, for weight of metal and length of 
Mtlfe* Patriotic Fund collected from Oxford University up to tho end of 1864 range, her own guns are superior to uny to the fleet one of the great guns 
amounts to £ 700 . Tta* amount from Cambridge University up to that time is of the 44 Bulldog " principally contributed to the destruction of Bumareimd. 

•toted In the Timm of the 12th intt. to he *1,100. Thte contrast Is creditable -— . . . . 

to Cambridge, and, if mentioned to your widely-circulated Journal, may pro- *«* We have to apologise to several correspondent!, wboeo favours shall 
mote gooerous rivalry in a good cause." bo noticed next week. 


be noticed next week. 
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i INCIDENTS QF THE WAR. 

On the morning of the 20th of December, -a little before 
three o’clock, the 'whole camp before Sebastopol was 
suddenly aroused by bugles sounding the alarm. As the 
stirring notes ran from regiment to regiment, in many 
instances followed by thn “double," the troops started up 
from their sleep and were quickly under arms. The night 
was hoe and. starlight, bnt there was no moon visible. 
Along the whole lino of batteries was heard the sharp 


SOTII nr.crMM*.] 

fire of musketry, and the sky was constantly illumined 
by the reflected flashes of the heavy guns, and the flight 
of shells hi the air: The cause of the alarm and turn¬ 
out proved to be a sortie made by the Russians against 
the advanced works, both of thu English and French 
batteries. Distinct attacks bad been made nearly at the 
same time on the troops in advance of Captain Gordon’s 
• battery on Frenchman’s Hill, and ou those protecting the 
| advanced work which, some time since, was wrested from 
1 the Russians. Another body of tho enemy also approached 
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lln 1 entrenchment originally made in advance of Captain 
!' < biipman's hatterr on Green HUl. The enemy came on in 
| comparatively Midi limited numbers against the advanced 
| work in front of Frenchman’s Hill as almost to load to 
!' the belief that it was planned as a frint, while the more 
!, earnest attack was made against Green Hill and the ad- 
jj vanned French works. It apjiears that the Russians came, 
i' up so silently that they were not met ns they should have 
11 been, and that, in both the British positions, some loss 
|j was sustained by what must be termed negligence on the 
11 part of their defenders. But, though comparatively 
j! trilling in its results, had the Russians been aware of 
; i our failing, and in force sufficient to take advantage of 
11 it, the issue might have been very serious, especially- at 
■ I Frenchman’s Ilill, for the guns in tlie battery might have 
j j been disabled, and the contest carried into the very camp 
j of the Light Division, as lieforo into that of the Second 
| Division. 'Neither men nor offirers were on the alert, 
and all wen* taken by surprise. Tho first intimation of 
! the attack to the men and officers lying within the work, 

I n as given by the shoots of the Russians themselves, who 
! had mounted the parajiet, and were already committing 
' havoc, among the sleepers. The consequence was, there 
i was a panic, scarcely any resistance was made, and the 
j covering party hastily fell back niton the battery. Some 
j of tho men even crowded in at the embrasures, and thus 
i prevented the gnus being used against the Russians, who 
imd gained possession of the advanced work. Others 
crowding within the battery impeded the action of the 
, troops stationed there for a time; but when order was 
restored, and an advance was made to regain from the 
enemy the work they were supposed to be still holding, 
it was found that they had already abandoned it. They 
j wero not in sufficient force to retain it, extending as it 
i does for a long distance across the hill towards the middle 
of OrchakofF Ravine ; but they had had sufficient time to 
carry off considerable booty in arms, blankets, and ac- 
i routrements. Five men were killed, and had all been 
j si rip] sal, even to their boots. One body was found with 
eight bayonet wounds j another was mangled and thrown 
into tho well. Fifteen were wounded ; some so badly 
tlmt Ussy were left for deed in the work by the Russians. 

| These had been maet barbarously treated, having boon 
repeatedly wounded after they had fallen, tod, in three or 
four instaaoea, bad also been Melted end beaten over the 
head by Hie butt of the mnahst to ensure destruction of 
life. About twenty-seven are missing, who, no doubt, 
received wounds which did not disshie them from march¬ 
ing. and being carried away as ptitonert. Among these 
latter is Lieutenant J. Byron, of tho A4th Regiment. 
This officer was seen to fall by a sergeant, who states 
that lie vras wounded, bat net severely, and has not since 
been forthcoming. Than can he little doubt but that ha 
was taken away as a prisoner. Hie sentries wore mea 
of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. In the advanced work of 
J Green Hill there applies to have been Hk>. same want of 
i caution and aleriuess as at Frenchman’s Ilill. A covering 
j parly of the 50th Regiment were protecting the work, 
having relieved a corresponding force from the 20th Regi¬ 
ment. The Russians advanced up the ravine which 
divides the French extreme right from our extreme left, 
and thus attacked the advanced work in flunk. ’ The 
men of the 50th Regiment wore taken by sin-prise, bnt 
succeeded, after an obstinate resistance, in driving the 
enemy bark. They suffered, however, considerable loss— 
seventeen being killed, and about thirty-five men wounded. 
Captain Frarapton and Lieutenant Clarke arc reported 


missing, and it is presumed were made prisoners. The 
attack on tho French works was very determined and. 
obstinate, and the contest continued for nearly an hour 
after all fire of musketry had ceased in the British 
position. 


THE MINIE MUSKET. 

Aathoimii a great deal has been written during the last 
two years on the advantages of the Minie Iiifle oxer the 
heavy, cnmliersonie, and inefficient musket of our common 
soldier, which experience has proved to Ik* nearly useless 
at a range of more than 100 yards, very little lias been 
done until lately to living it iuto general use in the 
British army. Si are the last great struggle in which 
this country was engaged, the seiem-e of war lias under¬ 
gone almost as complete a change as the domestic sciences. 
The general application of steam to ships of war lias 
altered materially the whole system of natal tactics. 
The electric telegraph now directs in concert the mote- ' 
ments of masses of troops many miles distant from each 
other; and the science of gunnery has also liecn tlevcli ped 
to an extent that, must make the whole process of war 
a tar spedier, and on that account, less destructive pro¬ 
cess Ilian it used to 1st. The principle of tin* Miuie is, 
however, yet in its infancy —its enormous advantages 
over every other arm, offensive or defensive, yet discotcrcd 
will lie developed in due time, and when they are brought 
into lull play, no troop# unprovided with the weaium,. 
can stand for a moment against it# scathing and irresistible 
lire. The revolving Mime Rifle, capable of discharging 
six shots in as many second#, will, in a few years be 
comparatively the only weapon by which battles will la- 
won. The Emperor of Russia is not unaware of the 
importance of the revolving Miuie,, as we are informed 
that he has given instructions for an immense snpply of 
this terrible weapon. 

Our government bus at length taken active measures 
to instruct the British army in the use of the Minie 
Rifle. With this view, a school of instruction has la eii 
osubtisbed at Hythe, an ancient borough on the Kentish' 
coast, about eighteen miles from Dover. The institution ' 
owes its origin to Lord Hardings, who judged that if it. 
wo# left to the commanding ofRoera of regiments to sec 
that the men were properly instructed in the use of the: 
new weapon, there would sot be secured throughout the 
army that uniformity of practice so essential to the effi¬ 
ciency of tho service. He, therefore, advised the 
creation of a special establishment which might serve at j 
ouoe as a training school for our infkntry and marines.; 
TVs, then, is what wo have at Hythe, and if, as seems. 
likely, ike Board of QnhuUico is to establish a motiu- : 
flattery for rim construction of rifles and small arms! 
generall y. .- provi d ed such an establishment la* erected in 1 
oonnectwn with the training school—the depot at Hythe 1 
trill henceforth bear .the saute relation to the infantry of 
our service that Woolwich docs to the artillery. For 1 
the pnrjioses of the new establishment, the barracks • 
already existing there, and formerly occupied by the staff: 
corps of the army before the dissolution of that lxslv, . 
were immediately available; but there was this further, 
Inducement to seleet Hythe ns the site for the training' 
school—that, abutting on tho sea, it possesses n very j 
extensive beach, admirably soiled for the “ judging \ 
distance drill” and “target practice.” The barracks, j 
however, arc not capable of holding more than two: 
hundred men, an amount of accommodation which will 
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have (oho greatly enlarged if Uylhe is ever destined to the Minie ballet when directed against an object a long|| 
grow into an establishment. worthy of the part which distance oft; that the objection of one of our most dis-,; 
the musket will play iu deciding the events of war. tingnished authorities against the introduction of the ' 
According to the plau laid down by Lord llardinge, each Minie rifle mainly hinged. That calculation sn]tposed ; 
j regiment of the line was to send in its turn a jtarty of ten the ball to rise mnch higher above the line of sight than; 

| men, together with an oflicer and non-commissioned in practice at llythe it is found to do, while its descent; 
oflicei-, (o the training school, the men to be selected with on the object aimed at was believed to bo much lens [ 
a view to their quickness and intelligence, and, after re- gradual than it is proved to be. On issuing forth from, 

| muiniiig there for a poriod of two mouths, to re-join head- the muzzle of the gun, the course of the ball is npwanls; 
j quarters aud aid in the instruction of their comrades, towards a point, the elevation of which varies according' 

11 under the direction of the “ Officer Instructor of Mus- to the distance of the object it is intended for; it then 
ji ketry,” an oflicer henceforth to be attached to every regt- descends, but the descent is less gradual than the ascent, 
j! rnent. This plau has, however, been so far deviated from for the culminating point of the ball’s trajectory is farther 
on account of the war that, while some regiments have removed front the muzzle of the gnn than from the object. |J 
!; been represented at llythe by two and even three detach- In other words, supposing the rifle discharged nt a target. 1 ) 
i; merits, others have not had as yet a single parly there. 600 yards oft', the bullet would rise for probably ulxiut, 
At present, the regiments having detachments at. llythe '100 yards, and then keep descending for the remaining 1 
Hare ns follows:—The (Irunatlier, Coldstream, and Scots 200. Previously, however, to experiments at llythe, it 
j! Fusilier Cuards, the I8tk. 20th, 21 si, 23rd, 2«th, 31th, was held by some most distinguished authorities that the] 

I th, ofitli, GGlh, 71st, 72nd, 77th, 7!)th, and 88th; descent was much more abrupt, and, consequently, the j 
.all of which, with the exception of the 5Gtli, just landed chance of hitting an object a long distance off was much j 

I in Dublin from the llennudos, are either actually serving less than what it is. The “judging distance drill,” or j 
in the Crime,u under orders for it, or iu garrison iu the the mode of judging distances by the eye, is thus eon-1 
.Mediterranean. And, in its way, it is a somewhat novel ducted :—the instructor causes a Hum of 300 yards to lie I 
sight to see these men drawn up of a morning on parade, measured; this line is subdivided into equal parts ofi 
n here, side by side in one common lino, you have the fifty yards each, by iierjiemlienlar lines, the length ofi 
dark blue facings of the (.minis ami 1 loyal Irish, the which increases according to the distance from the start- j 
green of the ft 1th and (Kith, the butf of the 71st High- ing point. Thus, if the first jierpomlicular line, drawn! 
landers, the ye!low of the iVranuught Hungers, and the at fifty yards, is ten yards long, the second, drawn at I 
purple of the Pompadours. (In, however, recurring to 100 yards, is twenty yards in Jength, and so on. At] 
the list ot‘ regiments that have had parties at llythe, it the extremity of each of these perpendicular lines a j 
is curious to note that the 93rd Highlanders, whose fire soldier is placed, standing at ease, and facing the squad j 

■i at (itMl yards upon the advancing Rnssinn cavalry, on the about to receive instruction, bo that each soldier serves in 
. memorable day of lialaklnva, did uot, jierluqis. sufficiently turn as a jwint of distance for them to estimate. Thej 
, attest the capacity of the Minie Rifle, was the only regi- instructor then points out successively to the men the; 

; incut then serving in the (-rimea which had.never Iieen different parts of the arms, accoutrements, figure, and 
, represented there. What that weapon win effect against dress, still distinctly perceivable on the soldier placed at 
■| cavalry at Mich a distance is being over and over again fifty yards’ distance, and also such as cannot Iks plainly 
! demonstrated at llythe, for parties of men at file and -discerned. He questions the men one after another on 

II volley firing, will lodge from eighty-seven to uinety-two what they see, jioints out the differences existing between 

; out nf every two lmndrcd shots, in a target eighteen feet the objects stationed at the six different points comprisedj 
- j in width, by eight-aud-a-half feet high, supposed to in the 300 yards, makes them observe the state of the, 
j j represent cavalry; and with such terrible effect is this atmosphere, whether it be a clear or dull day. Aud]j 

I lire delivered, that the hall, weighing one-half as heavy here the instruction is conducted on difterent ground and : j 
' again as tlm old spherical bullet, is utterly annihilated on under difterent states of the atmosphere, in order that.; j 
'! coming in contact with the target. Tho probability, the soldier may become hahttuated to the diversity of I j 

therefore, is that, if tho 93rd had had a little more ex- circumstances in which he may have to act. The men, : 

| |ierience of tho Minie, the Russian cavalry would have after they have been exercised up to 80rt yards, continue i| 
j been disorganized before receiving the second discharge, to practise up to 600, and then np to 900, when, lifter j| 
j) Tho course of instruction at tho training school is confided some time, they are divided into .three classes, according |j 

II to the direction of a licutenaut-oolonol commandant, to their ability; No. 3 class being limited to judgingl| 

I! aided by two assistant instructors, and comprises the objects up to 300 yards, whilo the practico of No. 2j| 

|; theoretical, as well as the practical; the ]iraetical lieing extends up to 600 yards, and that of No. 1 ranges as■■ j 
j' subdivided into two headings—namely, drill and practice; far as 900 yards. In target practice the men are divided j 
j; under the former of which are included the cleaning of into similar classes and are. made to fire at similar dis-;! 

‘ arms, target drill, judging distance drill, and the maun- tiuices; and it is found that, during the course of instruc- 

! facturc of cartridges ; while under the latter, are com- turn, more than fifty per cent, of the men became entitled i 
j, prised “ target practice,” and judging distance practice, to rank with the first or second class. While at llythe, 

! Of all these,’undoubtedly, that which requires the most each man is supposed to fire away ninety rounds of ant- 
ntteution is the “judging distance practicefor on munition—sixty in individual firing, and the remaining 
the abilities of a soldier to compute with accuracy his thirty in file and volley firing and skirmishing. As for 
distance from an enemy, depends in a great, measure the the weapon now in use by the troops it is understood j 
degree of efficiency which he is able to display in the that as soon as practicable, the present regulation Minie : j 
use of the Minie IUfle. Aud it was on tho sup]x>sed musket will be superseded by a new weapon, manufactured ; 
inability of the common soldier to estimate long distances at Enfield. Its advantages, as compared with the Minie, j 
with a sufficient approximation to accuracy, ami on are its lightness und greater strength, while it is more ( 
a somewhat erroneous calculation as to tho trajectory of highly finished as to the “ righting.” The weight of the j 
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letter with bayonet, is 101b. 8}oz.; that of the Enfield 
being about 91b. Soe.; and, while the present Mi mi- 
bullet weighs 680 grains with a charge of drachms, the 
new bullet will weigh but 520 grains and will only 
require 2i drachms of powder. On the other hand, it is 
pretty clear that tlie wonnds inflicted by the Enfield 
bullet will not be as severe as those made by the JMinie, 
althongh it will be heavier than the old spherical bullet 
by thirty grains. It might also be stated that a new 
kneeling position has been introduced, which gives the 
soldier greater steadiness in taking aim. Thu position is 
this: the man kneeling on the right knee sits on the 
right heel, while the left elbow rests on the left knee, the 
left hand steadying the musket; the body thus rests on 
the tripoid of equilateral proportions, of which the right 
knee, right toe, and left foot are the feet, and this position 
is generally found easy and advantageous. On consider¬ 
ing, then, the nature of the establishment at Hythc, it 
cannot bnt be hoped that it is not merely intended to 
serve a temporary purpose* tor its existence will always 
insure something like a proper attention to the musket 
practice of the British army, which has been hitherto too 
much neglected, as well as a more ready application of 
all tile new improvements in small arms to the wants 
of our service. 


RUSSIA DRAWN BY RUSSIANS. 

| AN AMIABLE SEIGXEIT. AT HOME. 

It is very hard for a foreigner to write the truth of 
Russia; not that the air is infectious, but because untruth 
when foreigners are in the way, is seemingly the most 
popular institution of the land. Has some chance way- 
side traveller the luck or skill to find a grain or two, 
and the candour to publish the discovery, Russia and all 
her partisans at home and abroad will loudly deuomice 
him as prejudiced or something worse. Truly, says the 
French proverb, “It is only the truth that wounds.” 

We are not travellers from Russia, and yet have 
gathcred some truths in a novel pilgrimage—truths which 
lone would think can hardly be questioned. We only 
| draw Russia as she is drawn by Russians, 
j Nicholas Gogol, a professor of tbc university of !St. 

I Petersburg, is one of the most popular fiction-writers in 
I Russia—a man of humane sympathies, and a writer of no 
| common power in describing domestic life. If bis pages 
fare sombre in tone they we graphic enough in their 
{descriptions of the graduated slavery, from the serf 
bondsman of the. soil, up to the first subject of the land, 
j In his “ Adventures of Chiohikoff, or the Dead Souls,” 

; he has amply confirmed the worst that has been said of 
! the corruption and degradation of oflicial life and society. 
jTho story is very simple. The hero is a disgraced 
official, who, as a last resource to fortune* enters on the 
business of dealer in “ dead souls.” Start not, gentle 
reader; there are no bonnds to the speculative ingenuity 
of mankind. 

In Russia, a serf or slave is populwly called “ a soul; ” 
and the wealth of a landowner is estimated by the number 
he possesses. At the revision of the census, the amount 
of capitation-tax payable to the crown by each proprietor, 
is rated on the number of serfs then returned as living, 
and so it continues till the next periodical revision and 
assessment There is a government-board which makes 
advances by way of mortgage to needy landowners on 
their lands and serfs. In short, the scheme of the 
ingenions Mr. Paul Chichikoff is to bny up and pledge to 


his paternal government dead serfs as living ones. The 
author carrius him into all sorts of society, bad and 
indifferent. We shall accompany him on a visit to a 
very amiable land ami slave owner, not because the 
entertainment is the best in the volume, but because it 
exhibits the peculiar domestic jnstitution of Russia in 
perhaps its most amiable light. Let the reader, for the 
sake of the author, bear iu miud that wc have abridged 
with unsparing hand. 

Recollecting a promise to visit the landowner, Mnniloff, 
Chichikoff ordered his serf-coachman, Selizban, to put 
the horses to the carriage by tlie earliest bom- in the 
morniug. Petrushka was desired to stay and take care 
of the room and thu portmanteau. As the carriage rolled 
ont of the gateway, a priest who was passing saluted the 
rider rcsjieetfully, and some orchitis in dirty shirts stretched 
out their bands aud implored, “ Gracious sir, something 
for the poor orphans! ” As soon ns they had fairly turned 
their backs on the town, the familiar mad-shlc. picture- 
presented itself of mole-hills, stunted tirs, low brushwood, > j 
charred trunks, and hutsof rouglideals,thatched with straw, i 
and fignred like embroidered towels. Peasants lounged j 
on small benches by the doors staring at the carriage; j 
women with stout faces and full busts looked out from i 
tlie upper windows, while from the lower the snouts of ] 
pigs and calves were popped out. When the traveller j 
iiad proceeded some fifteen versts, he began to think that | 
according to description the village of Maniloff could not j 
lie tar off; but the sixteenth verst-post flew jinst, and j 
still no village was to be seen. Indeed they might not 11 
have found it at all, had they not met a couple of jjensants. 11 
Two versts farther he journeyed, and three or four more! j 
down a cross road, when Chichikoff remembered that if j 
one ill Russia invites a friend to his village as fifteen j 
versts off, it is safe to lie thirty. j : 

There was nothing in tlie village of Manilowka likely j j 
to attract notice. The lord’s house stood on a hill, per- |j 
nutting free access to all the winds that had a fancy to I j 
liiow there. The declivity of the monntoin, so called, was | ! 
covered with dose-cut turf. A few plots with wild'! 
jessamine and yellow orcuses, and fire or six hircli trees i 
wit 1 ' their small leaves nnd narrow tops, formed an English i 
park. Between two of the tret* was a summer-house, i 
with a green cupola, supported by sky-blue wooden columns ! 
and inscribed—“Temple of silent contemplation.” Below | 
was a fish-pond, covered with reeds. At the foot of the ] 
height, and portly on the declivity itself, many grey huts,*; 
built of timber, wort' scattered about, which our hero, for 
some special reason, immediately began to count, till he 
reckoned more than two lmndred. The atmosphere gave 
to the whole seeue a peculiar colouring; it was neither 
bright nor gloomy, but of a light grey colour, like the 
uniforms of old garrison soldiera. As Chichikoff approached 
the door he observed the landowner himself in a green 
shawl coat, holding his hand before liis eyes as a parasol 
that he might have a clearer view of the. approaching 
visitor. As the carriage drew nearer bis eyes grew 
brighter, and a smile spread over Ills lips. 

“ Paul Ivanowitcb! ” he exclaimed, whfcn Chichikoff 
got out of the carriage* “ so you have not forgotten us.” 

The. two friends embraced each other cordially, and 
MattHofT conducted his guest into the house. There is a 
race of people who, in fact, do not belong to any race— 
neither bird nor fish, as the proverb says. To that class 
belonged Maniloff. At first sight, ho had a quiet, stately 
appearance, and his features were engaging tliongli a 
little too sweet. From his manner it was evident he 
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desired to make friends and gain affection. He smiled 
wiuningly, was fair in complexion, anil had blue eyes. 
Jn the first moments of conversation you would feel 
inclined to exclaim, “ What a kind and friendly illan!” 
Presently you would say nothing, but leave him alone, 
and whisper to yourself, “ Tlic devil knows what he 
wants, only if 1 slay with him 1 shall be bored to death.” 
Generally speaking, every man has his hobby, butManiloff 
had none. He spoke very little, but nsnally sat and 
thought of what—heaven only knows. He did not busy 
himself with domestic affairs; he did not eveu look at 
the fields; everything went on of its own nccord. If 
tlie steward said, “ 1 think it wonld not be bad to do 
this or that,” he would unswer, “ Yes, it would not he 
bad,” and quietly smoke away at Ins pipe, an accomplish¬ 
ment he lmd learned in the army, when 1 , he was considered 
an unassuming, gentlemanlike, and intelligent officer. In 
his study lav a I sink with a donkey’s ear at the four¬ 
teenth page, and so it had laiu for‘the last two years. 
The most necessary things were always wonting in the 
house. 

The mistress of the house was well matched to the 
master. Although eight yenrs had passed since their 
marriage, they would still bring each other a slice of 
| apple, or a I ton-lion, or a nut, and sav, in the most tender, 

! loving tone, “ Open thy sweet lips, my soul, and let me 
,j give time this tiny hitand the sweet li]is opened very 
j! graciously, of course. In short, they were what wc call 
!| children of fortune. It might be observed that there 
j! were other tilings to lie done in the house, and, indeed, 

1 1 many questions might be asked. Why, for instance, 
was the table so badly supplied ? — Why were the 
larders nearly empty?—Why was the lmn»ukee|ier a 
thief?—Why were the serfs dirty and drunken?—Why 
did they sleep one liulf the day, and lounge idly about 
the oilier half ? But these were vulgar affairs, and the 
Lady Mauiloff had received a fine education. But it is 
time to return to our heroes, who, for some minntes, have 
been standing at the drawing-room door, each anxious to 
yield precedence to the other. The dispute was com¬ 
promised by both entering together, each squeezing the 
other sidewuys. 

“ Permit me to introduce you to my wife. My darling! 
Paul Ivanowitch.” 

Chichikoff now perceived a lady whose presence lie 
had not noticed during the ceremonies at the door. She 
was rather pretty, and tastefully dressed in a nicely- 
fitting grey silk dress. As she rose from the sofa, 
Chichikoff kissed her little while hand. She assured 
him that she was very happy to sett him, and that her 
husband had spoken about him every day. 

“ Yes,” said Maniloff, “ more than once. * Why docs 
not this friend come to see ns?’ ‘Be patient, my dew, 
he is sure to como!’ At last you have really honoured 
us with a visit. It is a real treat for us—a May-day— 
a true festival I ” 

When Chichikoff heard It was a question of festival, 
he became somewhat embarrassed, and modestly replied 
that his noma was too obscure, and his rank too low to 
pretend to such honours. 

“ How did you like the city, and how did you pass 
your time?” asked Lady Maniloff. 

“A beautiful—a splendid city J” returned Chichikoff. 
“ I passed my tune most agreeably. The people are 
so pleasant there.” 

“ And how did you like our governor ?” asked the 
mistress of the house. 


“ Is he not a most worthy and amiable man r ’ added j 
Maniloff. 

“ I quite agree with you,” said Chichikoif. “ And how 
ho discharges the duties of his office! It would be well 
if there were moreslike him.” 

“ Row well he understands how to receive each one 
according to his rank. What delicacy in his words and 
actions,” added Maniloff, shutting his eyes like a cat that 
is gently scratched behind the ears. 

“ A very pleasant and friendly man,” said Chichikoff 
“And what an artist! How beautiful he embroiders. 
He showod me a purse he had worked himself. He 
may contend with the most delicate female hand.” 

The vice-governor, the head of the police, die presi¬ 
dent of the court, the postmaster, and all the other j 
officials, were not forgotten, and all were declared to be 
worthy and amiable men. 

“Do you always pass your time here?” asked 
Chichikoff. 

“ Generally. Sometimes, however, we go into town 
to see refined people. Here one might become quite a 
savage.” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed,” said Chichikoff. 

“If we only had a more agreeable neighbourhood,” : 
sighed Mauiloff! “ If we had anybody living near us 
with whom ono could converse on any scientific object 
—it might rejoice the heart—it could draw a magic 
circle—” 

Ho intended to express a sentiment, but getting rather 
confused, he only waved his hand byway of explanation, 
and a servant entering, announced that dinner was ready. 

“ lYay excuse ns if our table is not such as you have 
in your great town. Wo liave only, in die old Russian 
fashion, a plate of schtechi,* but wc offer it with joyful 
hearts.” 

In the dining-room two little boys, sons of Maniloff 
were seated at table, and beside than, their tutor. The 
lady helped the guests to soup, and an attendant fastened 
napkins round the necks of the children. 

“ What fine little fellows 1" said Chichikoff. “ May I 
ask how old they arc ? ” 

“ The cider is eight, his brother was six yesterday,” 
said Lady Maniloff'. 

“ Themistoclus,” said Maniloff turning to his first¬ 
born, and Chichikoff raised his eyebrows when he heard 
the classic name to which, for unknown reasons, the termi¬ 
nation as was added, “ tell me, which is the finest town of 
Franco?” 

The tutor looked hard, and then nodded approvingly, 
os the boy replied, “ Paris.” 

“ Which Is onr best town ?” asked Maniloff 

The tutor stared again, and the hoy replied, “ Peters¬ 
burg.” 

“ And whicli besides ?” 

“ Moscow,” said Thcmistoclcs. 

“Splendid! wonderful!” exclaimed Chichikoff. 

“ Allow mo to say that this child possesses wonderful 
talent.” 

“ Oh, you don’t know him yet,” answered Maniloff 
“ he has uncommon sagacity. Alkid, the younger, is not 
so quick, but Themistodes will run after every beetle. 

I intend to bring him up to diplomacy. Wouldn’t thou 
like to be an ambassador ?” ! 

“ Oh, yes, papa,” cried Themistodes, nibbling a piece 
of broad. The servant who stood behind, just in proper 
time wiped the nose of Ac ambassador. 

* A national soup, composed chiefly of cabbages and carrots. 
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11 Thu conversation turned ou the pleasures of a retired 
I; lift', only interrupted by tin* observations of lie lady on 
; thu theatre of the town and its actors. As they rose from 
i table, Maniloff putting his arm ronud the neck of his 
I'gnest, mu.- alioiit to conduct him hi the drawing-room ; 
j but Chichikoff said he desired to spenk with .him, 
j privately, about a very important mutter. 

! ** Then allow me to show you to my own room,” said 

ll Mauilofli leading him to a little apartment which looked 
1 out upon the, forest. “ This is my little corner.” 

The walls were pointed blue; four choirs, an easv- 
i | chair, a table on which lay the lwok with .the donkey’s 
| par, some, pajiers, and a huge supply of tobacco, formed 
I the furniture of the room. Ou the window were little 
! heaps of tobacco-ashes arranged iu picturesque hillocks, 
i the formation of which was the chief daily occujiution of 
! the. lord of the manor. 

| “ May 1 otter yon a pipe ?” 

ij Thunk you ; 1 do not smoke,” said Chicliikoff. 

j, “ Not smoke ! Why not?” 

; “ 1 Jmvc uever uccustmnod myself to it. 1 have Imd 

j lungs.” 

! “ 1 must say,” observed Maniloff, “that the dislike 

. to smokiug is a mere prejudice; smoking is much hculthicr 

I than taking snuff. There was a lieutenant in our 
i regiment who never removed his pipe from his mouth ut 

i table or auywhcre else, and be is forty, and iu the best of 
j health.” 

| Chichikoff observed, that such things do ut times 
{happen, and that there were tilings in nature quite 
| inexplicable. “ But allow me one question,” he continued, 
in a low tone, and glancing around, “ Is it long since 
you preseuted your lost revision-list?” 
j “ Why, yes, some time since—1 cannot exactly say 
j when.” 

! j “ Have many bravo souls died since ?” 

ij “1 don’t know, I’m sure. Wo must ask the. steward. 

II llo, there i tell tho steward to come up.” 

1 The steward come up. He was nearly forty, without 
| a beard, and wore a coat, llis full, rosy face spoke of an 

I easy life. One could see. at a glance that he wont 
; through his career as stewards who an 1 seiguunrial serfs, 
j usually do—:ui errand-boy first, housekeepor next, 
j marries my lady’s-maid, and thou became steward, in 
j this dignity he behaved of course as all stewards do—he 
, was the, excellent friend of the rich ones, and made the 

II burthens of tho poor still heavier; slept till nine in the 
morning, and then sipped his tea. 

“ How many souls have died since we last sent in the 
! lists?” 

“ How many?” said the steward, opening his mouth. 

' “ Many have died.” 

j “ 1 thought so — rnauy have. died,” said Maniloff to 
I Chichikoff 

: “ But how many?” asked Chichikoff. 

I “ Nobody has counted them.” 

I “ Have the kiuduess to count them, and moke a list,” 
| said Chichikoff. 

; “ Yes, make a list of the names directly,” said 

jj Maniloff. 

j ‘ The steward said, “ 1 hear,” and went away. 

jj “ Ear wltat do yon want them?” asked Maniloflj a 

II question which rather seemed to confuse his guest, for he 
!; blushed a little. 

j! “ You ask what tor? Look here—I waut to buy 
I souls—” 

ii "With land?” 


“ No, not. exactly souls—I want dead ones.” 

“ How—wlutt 1 excuse me, I’m a little, hard of 
hearing—” 

“ l*wish to buy dead souls—souls returned in tho list 
ns living.” 

Maniloff let his pipe drop, and opened his month with j 
amazement. At length he timidly looked for a smile ! 
which might betoken a jest. Then he thought his guest !i 
mad, but his eves were clear and calm. As a lost 
resource ho puffed away vigorously at his pipe. i: 

“May 1 ask,” said Chichikoff, “if you (ire disposed:; 
to sell or give me the soids who are really dead, but stiJI; 
in the eye of the law living ?” 

But Manilotf was so perplexed that he only stuml' 
without answering. !' 

“ 1 fear 1 have occasioned you some trouble.” j 

“Oh, no, by no means,” replied Munilnff. “Only J jj 
cannot conceive—you must excuse—I have not hud tic 
advantage of your -splendid education—perhaps some i 
secret meaiiiug?” 

“ No, i have exactly stated the matter. 1 mem the 
souls that are dead.” 

Maniloff was quite bewildered, and eoidd only answer i 
by fresh puffs from the pi|ie. 

“Well, if you have no objection,” said Chicliikoff., 
“we can close the contract.” 

“ A contract for dead souls! ” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Chicliikoff. “Jn ihe 
contract they will be mentioned as still alive, as, indeed, I 
tliey are by the register of revision. 1 am not used t<> 
abate a jot from the law. Obligation is my sanctuary ; 1 
and 1 stand confounded before tlu; law.” 

Tins pleased Mnuiloff, though lie did not yet eompre-o 
bend the matter, and lie putted away till Hie pipe-stem . 
iiegan to sing. 

“ Have you any doubt ?” asked Cbiebikuff. ij 

" Oh, pray—1 am not at all afraid of ticing prejudiced ■] 
by you—-bnt permit me only to ask if this is quite • 
lawful?” and lie bent an earnest gaze on the face of his j 
guest. I j 

Chichikoff replied, that it was neither against the law,I 
uor the policy of the country, mid that it would lie for the j; 
advantage, of the government who would receive the. taxes. 

“ You are sure ?” 

“ I am eonviueed that everything is perfectly right.” 

“Then 1 have no objectlou,” said Chichikoff quite 
satisfied. 

“ Wc have now only to agree as to the price.” 

« As to the price! Do you think 1 will take money 
for souls no longin' living ? As you aro determined to 
persist in this strange wliirn, 1 willingly give you the 
souls, and you must allow me to pay the costs of this 
contract.” 

Chichikoff was so overjoyed, that the covering of the 
arm-choir cracked to pieces, mnl ManiloiT was quite over¬ 
whelmed with the deluge of gratitude. Jl 

“If you only knew what a service yon have rendered 1 
me—a restless, roving man. Ah, what I have suffered j 

_like a lioat amidst the foaming billows ! What perse- j 

ration I have endured! What grief—what suffering! 
Why ? Because 1 would ever bn faithful to truth— , 
because I preserved my conscience pure—because 1 would 
stretch out a helping hand to tho widow and orphan !” 

He wiped away a tew. Maniloff, too, wept, and 
grasped the hand of his friend so lightly that tlm latter 
knew not what to do. At last, ffueing his hand, he 
took his 1ml. and rose to tako leave. 
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! “What! leave in already?” asked Manilotf, startled. 
At. timl, moment (he. lady entered the room. “ Lisinka,” 
said Manilotf, with a sorrowful air, “Paul ivanowitch is 
■ going to leave, us.” 

I “ Perhaps he is dull here,” said the lady. 

“ My Indy,” here Paul Ivanowitch laid ids hand on 
his heart, ■* here lives for ever the pleft«nnt time 1 have. 
sjKUtl. here, Believe me, l could not know a greater 
hap|lines*—if not to live under the same roof, at least to 
live in your neighbourhood ! ” 

" Ah, yes,” cried Manilotf, i|itite charmed at the idea; 
“it, would bn delightful to philosophise—to indulge iu 
reveries under the same roof—beneath the elms—” 

“ Jt, woidd he paradise,” said < 'hie.hikoff. “ Adieu, my 
: Duly,” he said, kissing the little hand. “ Adieu, my dear 
'• sir!—do not. forget mv request.” 

“ lt’esl assured,’’answered Maui loll'. “In two days I 
Mill be with you iu town." 

The carriage had long disappeared, still Muuiloff looked 
after it, smoking his pipe. At hist he went into ids room, 
mu down iu a chair, and plunged into thought, inwardly 
rejoicing that lie had been able to give some happiness to 
his guest. Soon his thoughts wandered to other objects, 
and soared—heaven knows wheye. He pondered on the 
pleasures of life and friendship—how charming it tnnst lie 
to dwell with another being on the banks of a river. 
Then he built it bridge over tin: river—then nil enormous 
house, with n tower so high that one might seo Moscow 
from the top; lie wonld take tea On this tower, and 
entertain himself iu the open air with agreeable objects. 
Then he thought again that he was going with (’.hiehikolf 
iu a splendid carriage to a great party; that evenlxalv 
was charmed with their manners, and that even a high 
authority hearing of their friendship, bestowed on them 
the rank of Ceueral, with many other things. The 
, strange roquet of (HiiehikoH’ at once interrupted file 
images of ids fancy. The thought of it would not leave 
his mind—from whatever side he. eon side rial it, he could 
. nut timl a satisfactory explanation, and so fic sat anil 
I smoked his pipe till he was called to supjier. 

TIIK CRIME OF COLOUR. 

Ur .1.11. STOIjyUKl.EK. Esq. 

' eiucTEr. \u.— -(cimtiiiiieil .) 

The first plunge over, Somers recovered himself, and 
turned to Mrs. Cardiuunm, offering a hundred apologies. 

! Then, drawiug forth his letter of introduction, he handed 
: it to her. 

The surprise of Mrs. Cardammn was unconcealed, 
i What eonld Mr. Stratford mean by sending a person 
'whom she could not possibly recognian on a footing of 
:equality? What was she to do with the half-caste? 
Drawing herself up, she determined at once to let Somers 
‘understand his •*position;” and, in a few words, she 
' expressed her regret that she could not recognise the 
introduction! From the manner of Somers, the officers! 
expected that “a scene” wonld ensue, and they imme¬ 
diately withdrew, promising to return. They had no 
; | sooner 'left than Somers asked Jnlia to explain the 
: I meaning of Mm. Cardamom's extraordinary rudeness; 

;; hut Miss Stratford continued silent, pale, and agitated. 

, Mrs. Uardainnm followed np her rejection of the acquaint- 
| lance “forced upon her," as she called it, by telling Somers 
plainly that ho had mistaken his position. 

“Whatever generous obliviousuoss of your personal 
[|peculiarities,” said she, “may have distinguished the 
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bearing of a few jieoplu iu England, iu this country it is 
not. the practice to target the origin of a certain class of 
individuals.” 

Toodlelon snpisirted her views. “ Very true," added 
he ; “ sound policy has established a broad line of demar¬ 
cation between the European and the native, and hr win, 
partakes even remotely of the complexion of the Hindoo 
is ipiite beyond the pale of civ iliy.cd society.” 

“ I!rations (iod !” exclaimed Somers, passionately, “am 
I then to understand that even here, iu the laud of my 1 
birth, where tho white mau counts his fellows bv units. : l 
aud the children of the sun are numbered' by millions, it j 
is a crime to carry abont oue tho mark of kindred with i| 
tho descendant* of the proud Tiuiour and the wise;! 
Ackbar?” 

“ Undoubtedly it is,” calmly rejoined Mrs. Uardainum ; , 
“ at. least it is a conventional offence, aud even the. 1 
(joveruor-tienera! of India dare not overlook it.” . 

“Certainly, certainly, 1 ’ added Toodleton. “it would 
be as mill’ll as his situation is worth to attempt to drive 
half-castes down the throats of Englishmen of the upper p 
ranks.” ‘ i| 

Somers was coufouuded. lie nevertheless addressed 
Julia, for he could not relinquish hope. “Julia,” lie said,. 
“ //in/, at least, have not adopted the common prejudice., 
Fun do not measure your regard for an attached fellow- , 
creature by the tints of his complexion—the accident of • 
his birth?” i, 

But Julia, feeling that it was meumbeut on her to | 
speak, stammered out, “1 regret—it. was rash—in my ■ 
ignorance of the usages of society here to—to—aud it 
was foolish in you to cherish anticipations—so slight an 1 
acquaintance—really—1—wlint shall 1 say ?” ! 

Somers appealed to her. “ Heavens! am 1 not the i 
same, as when, in the intoxication of a new passion, I ; 
sought your sympathy and declared—” o 

Mr. Toodleton interposed tho observation, “tlf course 
you are the same—that's your misfortune.” ! > 

The “ lialf-easte” turneil fiercely upon him. “ By what, 
right, sir, do you, a jicrfiict stranger, presume to mock my 
feelings, and stand betweeu my appeal and Miss Stratford’s . 
responses? ” 

Tile collector coolly replied, “The right sir, first, ■ 
which Fitiropeau supremacy confers to school the, daring j 
lialf-easte; ami next, the right invested iu me as the ; 
accepted suitor of the lady herself,” and hen. lie took j 
Julia's hand. d 

“What!" ejaculated Somers. '* 

“ ’Tis even so,” replied Julia, calmly. “ This gentle- ,| 
man has engaged inv—my affections, and in a short time i 
—the truth must out—1 shall bo his wife.” 

“ His wife!—Tho wife of that withered remnant ' 
of humanity — the companion of a shrivelled ami 
despicable— , 

Julia’s pride was awakened. “Silence, sir! I cannot , 
hear my fntnrc partner and protector opprobrious!} 
assailed by oue who—” p. 

Mrs. Cardamnn now spoke. " Don't disturb yourself, I 
my dear; consider how insignificant the subject —consider , i 
the thermometer—consider your health, i'll settle the .i 
matter. Mr. .Somers, you did me the honour to prccipi- : 
tately enter my house. Von imwe fnghtfully upset us 
all since you havo been here. As it is quite im|sissihle ; 
for me to receive you—quite impossible for Miss Stratford • 
to entertain your very strange addresses—perhaps you j 
will oblige nie by taking your departure.” |- 

| Toodleton, taking courage, added, “Yes, yes—very!] 
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proper. (io invar, young man, go away. If yon have 
the moans of returning to England, let me advise you to 
take your passage by the first ship—if you haven’t the 
coin we’ll raise a subscription for you. But if you wish 
to stay, and will learn to understand your true iwsition, I 
may be induced to make a kerannee of you.” 

“ A what! ” 

“ A kerannee —a clerk—” 

“You!” til most screamed Somers. “I spurn your 
offer ns 1 spurn yourself. Happily I am above all wauts. 
My means arc ample, and could 1 have found a sharer In 
fortune’s gifts in her, my first and only love, my measure 
of content had overflowed. Scorned) rejected, the half- 
caste in his turn scorns you, but the dastardly malevolence 
of your nature in his becomes dcadJJ' kate; Aw hour of 
vengeance will come,” and with these words he hastily 
quitted the scene. 


CIIAfTEK vm. 

Walteh Somers had not observed while he was in the 
apartment which was the scetae of "bis humiliation, that 
there sat in a corner, near to a sofa on which the barra 
beebee, or “great lady” hod been redlining, au elderly, 
emaciated native woman, or uya)i, as they are called who 
perform Hie dqfies of nurse, ladics'-maid, and so forth. 
She had gazed at him silently from the moment lie had 
uttered the first frords-ror,' perhaps, from the instant of 
entrance, for slm had heard his name mentioned. Her 
uneasiness was great during his stay, but it rearhed a 
point of agitation befpre he had left. Still, so absorbed 
was he with Julia and the ;reception he had 4ncountered, 
that he noticed it not. . . . v ' 

Rushing from tho hou$c, lie walked—almost ran— 
towards a jungle, a mile frqrn the station, regardless of the 
scorchiilg rays of .the snh. 'He seemed tocohscionsly to 
seek the shade of the forest, or at least its secluded 
depths, where he might. • unobserved;, give way to his 
passionate grief. ■ * ■ *■ 

“Blow, fierce siroieo!” he exclaimed in his agony; 
“ scorch and wither me, tor life has lost its vaT&e! Pierce 
me to the brain, ye burning rays, and efface-the memory 
of this bitter outrage"! Was it for this 1 nurtured in my 
heart the fond remembrance of her smile, and- cherished 
the fragrance of her honeyed words? Was it lor this 
I suffered myself to hope—voluntarily chained myself to 
her car, only to find that 1 was one of a crowd of 
captives—the least worthy of whom is .preferable to the 
half-caste? Accursed spirit of mammonJ how thou 
const warp tbc sweetest, thing in nature, and change the. 
current of the purest feeliug! 1, that was but dark 
before, am now, in contrast with thy glitter, a very block! 
Heaven have mercy on the European whose gross and 
inconsistent pride has put this shame upon the offspring 
of his fellow ! We are the children of a foul lust; wifich 
blushes at its own indulgence, aud brandy with ignominy 
the evidence of its being J” 

The excited Somers uttered this rhapsody aloud, as if 
to relieve liis overcharged heart, lie believed himself 
alone—but he had scarcely uttered the last words re¬ 
corded above, when he heard voices near him, with one 
at least of which he waxfsmiUar. He did not desire com¬ 
panionship ;—he accordingly stopped out of the path in 
which he was walking, and was immediately shrouded by 
some thick bashes. Oue of the speakers was a woman 
‘in humble life. 

■ “ Not if I’d a’ known it,” was Hie first audible sentence. 


“Not if I’d a’ known it, Po, would you have caught me : 
here. There isn’t a respectable public-house or a tea- 
gordings in all the country. I’m snre it's millions of 
miles from where we landed, and^I’ve seen nothing but 
dirty hovels, with no floors or windows; and the people 
ore so hignoront they won’t give a Christian a drop of 
water for fear of our spiling their nasty brass cups." 

.“ Well, it is a ram place,” replied the man, in whom 
‘Somers recognised his shipmate and quondam-domestic, : 
Poiito ; “ and 1 don’t like it a bit more nor you. Only I 
let ns get hold of some wonderful curiosity to take to j 
England, and well turn our backs on it.” 

The conversation continued as they loitered along, and | 
Somers, had he. been disposed to listen, might have | 
acquired some valuable insight Into the host method of i 
entrapping wild beasts and feeding them; bnt his senses j 
reeled' when he. heard Snsan (the woman), say that she; 
•only waited till Miss Stratford’s marriage cume off, which'; 
might bring her a few presents from old Mr. Toodletoit, j I 
and she would “walk her chalks out of Indy” quickly:! 
enough. i| 

The queer couple had gone fifty yards from the spot' 
where Somers stood eouueaied, ere he emerged from the 
jungle aud regained the path. After a few minutes’: 
hesitation, he folded his arms and walked forwards. | 

He had hot proceeded many paces, when he perceived j I 
a native female in white muslin attire walking towards 
hint firmly and rapidly. As she approached she slackened | 
her pace, wjd then -rushing towards him frantically, site ] j 
cast herself*down, seized him by the legs, and looking npii 
•in' hisfacc tenderly mtjl undoubtingly, exclaimed, “Merra j 
bafyba ! merra beta ! ” ' 

..Ignorant of tho language of the country, Somers did;! 
not know that these -words signified “My child! my; 
son!” The woman’s apostrophe was lost upon him. He 1 
deemed her a beggar asking alms; he could only say, ‘ 
“ I don’t know what you Incan, my good woman—I have 
no money with-me.” . ; 

“ Ah, nfy master,” she cried, “ J no want money—! 
you- Colonel Somers’ babbttr— you my child—I your! 
mother!” 

“ <3ood God! woman, what do you mean ?” said Walter 
Somers. “ What do you mean ?” ! 

The floodgates of maternal love, of anger, and of 
vengeance' too, were unlocked. She went on volubly— 
passionately: — 

“ Yes, true, master, T poor woman—you great gentle¬ 
man. I.now ayah to Beebee Cardamum. You come in 
house to love Missy* Estratford. She like one old gentle¬ 
man—she treat you like a dog. Burra mem (great lady) 
-i-ske too treat my child like dog. My heart very goosa 
•(arfgry)—I hate to Beebee Cardamum—I hate to Missy 
Julia—I know—1 kil^ them—I know—My poor babba!" 

■ Somers •was overpowered by the peculiarity of his 
situation, no less than by the very remarkable evidence of 
strpng feeling and affection on the part of the woman. 
He had quife forgotten all about'her. She, however, had 
not forgotten that he was the image of the man who had 
rescued her at the battle of Kirkee, and had become her 
friend—her protector—everything but her husban'd, and 
that she had given him a son, who had, after long years 
of absence, transmitted a ring and money to his jioor 
mother if she were to be found. Julia Stratford, it 
seemed, had faithfully fulfilled her mission. She had by 
dint of diligent inquiry, discovered that Colonel Somers 
had bequeathed a small pension to Peernu—that this, by 
the fiiilare of the great banking-house of Palmer and Co., 
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'had been nearly lopt, and that the-poor’woman in 1 )«t “ AVhuJ.!* ,aU<‘ shrieked? “ wlmt!—1^no care goto 

1 forty-fifth year.(earnvalent to sixty ill an iingUsh. woman) polipfc—I no care. You not one fcftglmhinsin you not. 
: was in a state not vei'y far removed from destitution, tiko’dolonol—lie one bra ve man—I one I uthan woman 
I She (Julia) bail followed up licr ascertainment of these my hither I’athnn—no Pntlian let go without revenge, 
'facts by offering to obtain the poor woman a Bituatiou a* 1 know—1 make-Tevenao. I kpow one Jakctr over on 
.an mmh, which offer was joyfully accepted, and i'eeruu other sidoflf torrent water. 1 go to him—he make line 
■ i had been recently installed at Capsicum Villa—loug pblson.” Ami she was niovjhg awuy when SmuOTS, 
i enough, however, to know all that was going on in the appreliensivoof her iuUnticms, sewftl her with both ham t, 
,! family ami. vi^iitly, C3,pailiilal$d' with her on her lolly and 

'I To the freuaied declaration that she would “kill” wiijfcdiipss all.,ft. win. She struggled fiercely, and by 

v.»v . . - , ,« ti ... •.ti. n i <Wwi<irw lu-ft iu tnnnmnn 


I had only been kind to her?” 


grasp of -Somers, and fled through t he jangle. 


I/OII. ISO, no, mum —iney vei-y oup—*ney,iii«*.c,joir imic s| ». --*—• -— . . * . ,, 

i I'jK/riah —they tell,‘ go, go,—wq no want you.’ T% of the horrible nature of her mission strut k lain. Could. 
I very bad—Anow—1 kill all—you not stop me-s-Beerun kat not biwprcvoutcd ? iVas it not lus duty to arrest her 

* • • . in her savage course? if he was not disposed to visit 

! it was in vain that Somers pndeavouml'to mike it.thc-oftence ho haiVu he supposed, received from Jidia 
i apparent to the woman that her crime would„iecoil njwh ] ninj her hostess, what right had 1 eeiun to lieu 
; her own head. One fixed idea had taken possession .of* champion. Ihese sentiments hail scarcely flashed . c o 
her heart; her child had been insulted, in. hex own his brain .ere lie rushed after the angry woniau iiilowu 
1 presence too, and •nothing could or should content her- the pathway she had taken. lie i an wi spec > 

soul but the destruction of those who had wounded him. hud some difficulty m overtaking her. ' 

AVlie.n Somers found the woman’s purpose unalterable, him to the place she had reached—a wa , 

! he took a higher tone, anil told hdr that if she talked in crossed her path and buried itsel m , , 

I that wild and wicked manner, he should forget his duty shrubs. She stopped lor an liistun . t 

• to her as her sou. and at once give information to the forward, but that slight pause hiu gi\C 
I magistrate that she might be token up mid put in prison, conic w ithiu a few yards of her. 

Hnf this, so far from terrifying or wrftening the woman. At the extremity of the jungle a torrent roared mid 

only seemed to aggravate her anger. dashed over the rocks which constituted its boundary, and 
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! formed a cascade at a little distance from the ojieuiug. 
(Across the deepest portions of thu ravine lay a trunk ot a 
tree answering tlie purjmse of a bridge, with scarcely 
'footiug for a single individual. A rope suspended from 
the branches of two opposite trees allbrded support to the 
, passengers across the dangerous chasm. 1’eerun, as she 
emerged from the jungle, crept cautionsly along thu edge 
of the precipice until she reached the. frail liridge, when 
seizing the rope. she boldly stepped on to thu trunk and 
. was making her way across, wlitm Souiers called out to 
. her, “ Woman ! Mother ! lor God’s sake, stop ! ” 
i The word mother seemed to possess an electric power 
■ in arresting her wild progress. She hesitated and looked 
ihack. He implored her to return—to forget all she had 
witnessed, and leave thu wrong-doers to the reproaches 
| of their conscience. She looked at him tenderly, but ltU 
. appeal did not move her from her purpose. Willi a few 
. hurried steps she cleared thu bridge, and was noon lost in 
the opposite jungle, Horror-struck, Somers followed her 
|—he had stepped on to the bridge, when a cracking 
jliencalli his feet warned him that his weight was too 
! much for the withered trunk, lie drew bat^. .Still re- 
solved to go forward, ho seized the rope and swung liim- 
J self across the torrent, but the force of the action was too 
imieh for the branch of the tree on tin- side ho had quitted. 
Jit broke off short just us he had obtained a footing. 
(Staying not to observe the effect produced, he groped 
j about for the pathway 1‘ceruu had taken. There was 
scarcely a trace of the passage of a ktuuau being. He 
; looked in every quarter—he called aloud—he listened. 
'Nothing was visible but tangled weeds, wild creepers’ 
: travelling in graceful festoons from the bamboo to the jiee- 
pnl, and the jieepul to the saul —nothing was audible but the 
I plush of the waterfall. lie moved injme directum—then 
jin another—ever returning to the s]R>t whence he started. 

: All his endeavours to trackhjs mother were futile. At 
length he abandoned Urn fruitless pursuit and determined 
I to await her return which he knew must ls> by the same. 
| route, as no other appeared to present itself. He sat 
; down upon the edge of the cascade. A flew chattering 
!monkeys leaped about over his head, a flight of wild! 
i parrots disturbed him with their scream; below ho saw 
J the nuthteer (the salmon of the East ) leap from the rocky 
bed, and once a small herd of antelopes, os if sewed by 
some lieast of prey, ran towards bis^csting .place and as 
( rapidly recoiled, fearing to find in man an. enemy ns. 
merciless as the hungry creature from whom they fled. 

Upwards of an hour had passed away and 'ho. sign .'of 
' Peeruu. By-aud-bye voices reached his ear. The Jan-' 

' gunge was foreign to Somers, but the tones assured hint" 
it was a man and a woman who spoke, lie watched 
their coming breathlessly. Presently they emerged from 
the jungle and stood at the foot of the bridge, evidently 
J unaware of his being in the vicinity. The woman was 
I Peeruu. The man was short, broad, and muscular, of 
| the middle age. Ho was naked to the waist. A long, 
jgrizcly.bcard, unkempt, unnnnointed, hung down his chest. 
j Ashes were smeared over his person. He bore a branch 
(of a tree and a string of beads. 

j The moment they approached the bridge the man 
; uttered an exclamation of surprise and alarm. He per¬ 
ceived that the rope which supported passengers across 
, the bridge, and which probably hail been placed there by 
[ himself, was broken. It seemed as If his connection with 
, the ‘human family had thas been sundered. After some 
fipnflons conversation, Peeruu placed her fool ou the 
j.i)riflgd.and ''the man offered her his staff as a substitute 


for the rope, as far as it would go. She grasped it and 
moved onwards. Somers at this moment, remembering 
that the tree bad cracked beneath him, could not resist 1 
the impulse to waru her of her dd%er. llising from his 
concealment, he called aloud, “ Take care—take care— 
for llcuvtiu’s sake, take care l" 

Tlie very caution precipitated the calamity lie visited 
to avoid. Starting at the sound, Peeruu relinquished 
her hold of the iakecr’s staff—and at that moment the 
bridge gave way. With a frightful scream the unfortunate 
woman fell iuto the foaming torrent. Dashed violently 
against the rucks she soon became a corpse, and her body 
was instantly lost to view ill the eddying of the stream. 

It would be difficult to say who was the most appalled 
by tlie frightful scene. The fakccr screamed aloud, *■ I Vah ! 
tv aid? Somers clasped bis hands in agony. All attempt 

to^resCtio'llH! unfortunate creature was vain'. She was 
beyond human help. The two men looked at each other : 
the one could no! speak English, tlie other was ignorant 
of tlie Native language. The fakeer was mov ing away— 
Somers, awakened to a sense of his ow u extraordinary 
position, endeavoured by signs to make the limn compre¬ 
hend Ills anxiety to return to the opjjosito bank. Seeming 
to apprehend him, the.fakeer at length signed to him to 
follow—Souiers obeyed. The fakeer then led him through 
tlie jangle, parallel to the course of the torrent. The 
path, scarcely discernible through the vegetation which 
continually crossed it, sloped gradually at first, and then 
lay through a rugged, nature-terraced declivity, which’ 
abruptly, at ft distance of two or three miles from tlie 
point of depfurtnre, brought them to tlie bank of a broad 
river. A little beyond it was a small village, and two or 
three eauoes moored elnse to the bank. The fakeer 
jieiiited to them with his linger, then salaamed to Somers, 
and hastily retreated by tho-path they bad come. Suiters 
understood tin* hint, 'walked towards tlie village, and was 
just in lime to sec two or three sejioys of the Native 
army about to embark for the opposite shore. Signing 
to them to take him in, they raqicctfully received him, 
and in the course of hulf-an-hour he wus walled to the 
opposite bank. 

The sepoys had crossed the river to make purchases of 
grain for their comrades and themselves. Somers had 
no sooner set foot ou the shore than lie discerned a cluster 
of tents in. the distance, and from the flag which floated 
neat tlie largest lie judged thftt this was the encampment 
iff a regiment. TBs conclusion was correct. With the 
confidence of a gentleman, and anxious to unhurthen his 
jnfljd of the scene he. had witnessed, he made straight for 
flic largo tent, which hefoand to be that of J.icut.-Colouel 

Seymour of tins-regiment ,of Bengal Native Infantry. 

The regiment was on its march to a new station, in the, 
course of the regular relief, ami liad halted as usual for 
tins day. Somers immediately introduced himself, and I 
rapidly told the lieutenant-colonel as lunch of the history J 
of the recent affair as he deemed necessary or advisable. ■ 
ne said, that having* reason to believe the imfortnunte 
woman was hastening to purchase drugs wherewith to 
]K>isou a family, he had followed her and was witness to i 
her destruction. Being asked minutely to describe the; 
man, the colonel remarked, that he hail no doubt be was 1 
a famous chieftain who had retired from the world,; 
disappointed and morose, only too glad to lend a hand in | 
cutting short the existence of a Fraugi (European), 
family. j 

Dinner having been announced, Colonel Seymour in-1 i 
vited Somers to join tlie officers and partake of their ; 
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comp fare, promising to giro him the story of the chieftain 
over their wine. 

Dinner in the camp of an Indian regiment is a cheerful 
meal. Few men better understand the art of keeping a 
■ good table than your Anglo-Indian officers. With many, 
indeed, it is the chief business of life. Each in turn is 
president of the mess, and so all become rivals in catering 
. for the comfort of their brethren. Opportunities are 
. never lost of laying in stores of wine, ale, hams, cheeses, 
pickles, preserves, and chutney. (Jure is taken in the 
selection of a good lhanswnah or bntiei^ and he is studions 
to pnrehase the best sheep, pigs, turkeys, fowls, &c., 
either for cantonment or camp use. The, regiment 
. inarches with a perfect farm-yard at its heels, and when 
it halts the khansnmah scuds his aides into the nearest j 
village to buy up the milk, eggs, butter, oil—in short aJJ j 
that e.an contribute to enhance the luxury of the table, j 

Somers was received with marked cyurtesy, and the 
lieuteiuuit-eoiouel having repeated to the officers his rela¬ 
tion of the scene Somers had described, proceeded to fulfil 
his promise of telling 

Tilt; sTonv or stimuli della. 

[’lb be continued .] 

FORTIFICATION.—No. 111. 

Befoul the invention of gttnjiowdor it was usual to 
defend towns by circular walls of masonry nr brickwork, 

• w Hh lowers placed at certain intervals. The upper por¬ 
tion of the walls was battlemented or .castellated, that the 
archers might operate with the greater facility, or stones 
lie thrown iqion the besiegers. Later, the walls were 
constructed on perfectly straight lines, with towers at the, 
angles. But when gunpowder had come into general use, 
ami cannon were used to protect towns, the bastioned 
system was introduced, because it afforded a reciprocal j 
system of defence. A bastion is a projection from the, 
general outline of a fortress, from whence the garrison is 


' enabled to see and defend, by a flanking fire, the ground ! 
, before the ramparts right and left. This projection is' 
sIojhhI like two sides of a square, funning an angle. ,| 
These sides arc called the faces of the work, because they j. 
from the country. They- are connected with the enceinte, || 
or girdle of the town, by two other lines, which arej, 
t enued flanks. Tile front of the enceinte —which is like-!, 
wise called the body of the place —whieli unites two. 
bastions, is termed the curtain. The diagram given 
below will explain this. I 

The number of bastions depends upon tin- extent and j 
fonuation of the ground on which the city to lie fortified 
may stand,' aud the quality of the country in front, which ;! 
they nre intended to command. Around the « hole town, j 
beyond the bastions and curtains, is a ditch thirty yards: 
broad, and ten yards deep. lu front of each curtain is 
a large regular detached work, termed a ravelin, one 
hundred yards in length, from the counterscarp of the | 
ditch to the angle, and about tlie same distance from one 1 
; extremity of tiie work to the other at the base. AVithiu 
j this, and raised aliove it a little, is a redoubt. The ditch ( 

| runs round the ravelin as well the enceinte of the fortress, ; 
| but it is not so broad as the main ditch by ten yards. , 
j Between the ravelin anil the curtain in the ditch there. : 
! is a parapet culled a tenail, and this is connected with the '■ 

' ravelin by a protected passage termed a caponicre. Along 
the upper part of the counterscarp of the ditch runs a ; 
broad passage, protected by a parapet. This is, from its ! 
protected condition, called the covered way; and us, when 
a besieging army attacks a fortress, it generally directs , 
its lire down the covered way, it is usual to place ! 
j parapets across to protect the soldiers from tho round 
shot aud shells. These parapets have the name of 
traverses, from tho Froueli verb, traverser, to cross. 

Wo now have a complete outline of a fortress aud its 
outworks. A horizontal sketch of the several parts' 
described above, will convey the best idea of a iaction ; 
of the fortress:— 



V Interior el’ tlm l'orlnsis. B Bastion. l' ’Jin' Ditch. D Tho Itavolin. Y. ’fir Ditch "1 tllr Ravelin. 

F Flares oi' Arms. G Tenail. XI Cajtouicru. 1 The I'mlmn. 

| j 

The walls of a fortress represented by a scries of The outer portiou of the parapet is sustained by masonry ; 
t bastion.-,, curtains, &c., are, at the upper part of the aud brickwork, which are carried down to the very bottom ], 
' )sirapel, eighteen feet thick, and at the lower, thirty feet, of the ditch. All these walls are of earth, closely |; 
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rammed, or packed, and faced with turf, which imparts 
an elasticity to the outer portion of the works, and 
enables them to resist the shot of the besiegers. 

When there arc means of filling a ditch with water 
it is generally done; bnt sometimes a part of the ditch 
is kept dry, and the remainder wet; and the division 
between the two parts is called a batardean. In dry 
ditches a communication is established between the. inner 
part of the -work and the tenail, by means of a gallery or 
passage out through the base of the ramparts iu a sloping 
| direction. A flight of stejut conducts the garrison from 
! the ditch to the parapet of the tenail; another leads to 
I the ravelin, and a third to the novered-wag. Them! 
I works, iu wet ditches, we connected by drawbridges. 

| 'In the interior of the bastion, works are sometimes 
I raised to command a greater expanse of country. They 
arc termed cavaliers. The objection to them lies in the 
tact of their being more exposed to the fire of the 
besiogers than the lower works. 

To render the approaches to a fortress a matter of 
difficulty to a besieging army, redans, lunettes, and star 
i redoubts, we raisud in the country beyond the fortress, 
i every advantage being taken of heights, rivers, and 
| ravines, as good positions fin* such auxiliary defences. 

| It is to Vauban, a distinguished French general and 
|engineer, who was horn in lfi.'Ut, and who rose by 
I his talents to the highest preferment in the service of 
| j Louis XIV., that wc owe the groundwork of the modern 
I' system of fortification. It isgcncrnUt called I' auhan’e First 
| j System. But Corniontaigue, who lived sixty yews later 
I and served at the battle of Foutcuoy and the siege of 
i Fribourg, improved upon Vanhau’s method, and now, iu 
| constructing fortresses, Curmontaigne's tnux or plau is the 
| guide of engineers. 

j Towns arc generally built upon the banks of ri vers or near 

| the sea-shore, for the obvious purpose of facilitating their 
: commercial intercourse with othm- parts of the world, or of 
!thc country iu which they stand. This is so far an 
; \ advantage that it saves the necessity for continuing the 
same system of fortification all round. But then it is 
; necesswy to have strong walls ou the sea or river face, 

| and outworks on the opposite side of the river. Bridges 
j admit of some defence on the approach of an army, pro¬ 
vided that when the garrison retreats to the town a 
{portion of.the bridge be. immediately blown up to bar 
! access to the pursuers. 

i The strength of the garrison of a town dejiends on 
! circumstances ;—this, with the sitsc and finality of the 
' guns used in defending a fortress, will form the snbject of 
I another chapter. 


TOWN TREES AND COUNTRY TREES. 

It is of vegetation that we who dwell iu a great city 
most sensibly feel the. wont. Sens, lakes, and mountains, 
towering cliffs, spwkling cascades, and foaming cataracts, 
are no doubt magnificent achievements of nature, bnt 
tike all other sublimities, they arc of rare recurrence; and 
even though yon should live in the country, you may 
have to travel many miles before you look on them. But 
the silent blossoming of vegetation—its refreshing ver¬ 
dure, and the abundance and loveliness of its forms, are 
free alike to all who lead a rural life. To enjoy them, 
all that is necessary is that yon should be remote from 
cities.. h is for the green fields and the waving trees 
that the heart most yearns; for, as a German writer lias 
wcfi tihttrved, “Nothing more dearly expresses the 


maternal character of nature than vegetation.” Wonder¬ 
ful are the works of man—mighty the mutations that his 
genius can accomplish on the face of the material world 
—and sad, alas! the lutvoc that his cunning hand can ! 
spread over a smiling landscape. Look at the charac- | 
teristic life of the age—its vast material development— :■ 
its irresistible and crushing growth of mechanism, phy¬ 
sical and humau—its swarming towns—its distracting 
mills—its noisy agitation—its cIioob of belief's and unbelief's, j: 
All these things betoken the vascularity of the national; | 
heart, and the vigorous vitality of the national mind— I 
but they arc not without their alloy. The turbulent cares 
of commerce alienate us from the tender symj>»tliies of. ■ 
nature;—we renounce her gentle sway for an inexorable j 
tyranny, and forsake her fair domains, her warbling j, 
woodlands, and her sunuy bills, that wc may surround \ \ 
ourselves with the heartless conventionalities of an 
artificial existence. But— 

*• Man, though lie may huilil h town, I 

Could never make a thistle-down :'' I 


and if the. city proclaims what lie can do, the country , 1 
with equal significance, prescribes the limits of his jaover. 

A strange thought, it is when gazing on a great city, to 
revert, if not iu memory, at least in fancy, to the time 
when that mighty aggregation of human dwellings was. 
a forest primeval. His Royal Highness Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark plunges us iu a sea of mystic reverie*, w hen '• 
In- moves tqiou the singe like a melancholy human cypress, 
and calls ujiou us to trace in imagination the noble dust 
of Alexander till we find it stopping a bung-hole ! A . 
wild conceit, truly, and full of mournful meditution, hut 
would it he less a romantic effort of fancy to remount the 
river of time and rccal the days when Ludgnte Hill was 
as desolate os Dartmoor? Yet snch days there once 
were. When the postman, with his smart doublu-kimck, 
was as yet a luxury of more advnuced civilization—when 
the express train was a revelation of science still deep'; 
iu the womb of time—when sunbeams, busy with painting I 
roses, had not ns yet been impressed into the service of ' 
painting }KirtraUs—and when tlic electric telegraph lmd 
not even struck a poet's fancy as the creation of iiuaginu- , 
(ion supposing the iuqiossibk —that was the time, when n 
Ludgntu Hill was in the country, and they who clomb its 
peaceful breast were free of mountain solitude! That 1 , 
was the time, wheu deep and solemn masses of foliage 1 
crowned the summit of tho eminence, and the trees were p 
resonant with, their melodious denizens;—that was the;, 
time‘when the silver dew still sparkled on the grassy!{ 
carpet—when tire foxglove set up its tapers from the j j 
cleft of the stoue — when tlie blue dragon-fly rocked ij 
itself ou the long blades of grass—when the butterfly j 
winged its golden flight from daisy to honeysuckle, and j 
the bee hummed her busy pneaun in the blossoms iff tiie | 
linden. Ah! well may wc say Nous aeons change tout .. 
eela. Linden and London go well in sound, but very ill j| 
in sense. Ludgate Hill is now in the city, and sad is the!' 
change that has come over its destiny. For shepherds’ll 
crooks, wc have, now the whips of badged brigands; wc I, 
have exchanged the song of the nightingale for the insolent [ j 
chirp of asthmatic sparrows; for bees, wo have beetles; ji 
for butterflies, we. have “blacksand for silver dew, we || 
have a filthy yellow fog. But our human sympathies are 
not to be thus summarily dealt with. “The feelings 
can’t be smothered like royal children in the Tower,” as 
some one has characteristically observed, and like the 
man in Xenophon, who had two souls —a soul for right, 
and a soul to? riot, even amid tho wild tumult of war, 
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j and tho ceaseless din of commerce, onr hearts are touched 
| to think of the beauties of external nature, and our cars 
| are still finely attuned to tho harmonics of wood and 
wave. There is something pathetically ludicrous in the 
fondness with which wo still cling to the word “garden " as 
applied to the filthiest and most disgusting purlieus in 
London. That phrase is associated in our fancy with all 
that is radiant in colour, and freshest and most delicious 
in perfume; but how are these expectations realised in 
such parterres as Hatton Garden, Covent Garden, Savile 
| Garden, or Baldwin's Garden, where tulips arc represented 
|: by jHiving-stones—lamp-posts supply the places of gera- 
! j niums—chimney-pots doduty for roses, and the exhalations 
'ifrom the sewers are substitutes tor the south-wind 
| “ breathing o’er a bed of violets ?” To give tho name 
iof “garden” to such unlovely localities is as hitter a 
j mockery as to call log-wood port wine, or chalk and pipo- 
i j water cream. Hut the saddest satire of all is a tree in 
j | the streets of London. The destinies of country and of 
j j city trees are strikingly dissimilar; and as there is some- 
I! thing happy beyond expression in the former, so Is there 
| ; something unspeakably mournful in the latter. It is 
!; scarcely possible to imagine anything in nature inert: 
-joyous than a country tree. Planted in a spot where sun 
!) and zephyr arc alike of easy access to it, tossing its 
!'tassels in the air, and flinging its green flags to the 
j;breeze, it is as beautiful an embodiment of life, joy and 
j | happiness, as vision can realise, or fancy picture. From 
[| tho roots to the tips of its very leaves, there is such a 
11 singular interweaving and budding — such a peculiar 
| transition of colours and shapes, as can with difliculty la: 

| described by pen or pencil. The waving outline of a 
! tree is in itself one of the loveliest objects in nature— 
j and when the breeze rushes like the spirit of life through 
j the brandies, and the light of the stm streams through 
i the delicate curling leaves, rising and sinking like a finely- 
woven net of azure—language is powerless to mark the 
never-ending, ever-changing play of lines and lights with 
which nature enchants and ever surprises us anew. “ Masses 
of cypress in long avenues have an imposing effect,” says 
Dr. Hermann Mnsius; “ they likewise, whether isolated 
or in clumps, form a magnificent ornament for the fronts 
| of ]udacc», where they gain in real artistic importance in 
1 1 proportion to the boldness and breadth of the horizontal 
! lines of the architecture. In the neighbourhood of 
i; fountains they possess a peculiar beauty. The rising and 
.falling sheaf of -water, the magic play of colours in the 
1 1 myriad drojw glittering with sunbeams—the lnxuriaut 
|! green of moss and lily, present here a joyous, inexhaustible 
i j fulness of life beside the sublime melancholy of death, 

) | silent and solitary. Hut the abrupt contrast is softened 

| bv the gushing murmur of the spring, which, in its 
1 1 perfect rhythm of coming and going, lulls the soul into 
;! a state of dreamy yearning.” A hawthorn sparkling 
I with blossoms of white and pink, nromutising the winds 
that daily with it, is also 'a beautiful object. And, oh ! 
what a fairy picture, when the hoar-frost hangs his 
diamonds on the duaky crown of the fir! But this must 
be in the couutry. Fir and hawthorn have the same 
heart-broken aspect in the society of lamp-posts, and a 
cypress in a city churchyard looks like a vegetable sweep. 
There is a tree in Cheapside whose destiny is sufficiently 
miserable to engage in its behalf the sympathies of the 
; civilized world. It stands, and has stood for years—un¬ 
happy vegetable!—at the corner of Wood Street, where 
it has witnessed in its life-time more of sin and sorrow 
than would suffice for the esthetic experience of a whole 


forest. Its branuhes are gaunt and haggard, its leaves 
are crumpled and begrimed with soot, its trunk lean and 
scraggy, and tjie smoke uf ten thousand chimneys has 
made its bark as black as your shoe. Little withered 
twigs are continually falliug from it, and its leaves 
resemble the papillate* of a slatternly sohool-girL Smutty 
sparrows perch about its creaking branches, and rascally 
town-bred crows have built their nests upon its topmost 
boughs. Humboldt says of trees that, “ there is in them an 
expression of longing beyond belief, when they stand so 
firmly planted, and with so circumscribed a sphere of 
action, while with tlicir tops they move as far 'as they are 
able beyond the boundary of their roots. 1 know nothing 
in nature so formed to be a symbol of longing.” If this 
be so, how tragic is the destiny of that unlucky tree in 
Cheapside, for though its aspirations be with the stars, 
its conversation is with the chimney-pots. There is not 
a day I see that free that 1 do not feel ineliued to address 
it, in tlio words of Lear to the Karl of Kent in the 
stocks, “ What’s he that hath so much thy place mistook 
to set thee here ?” And, indeed, it were to be wished 
that the lot of this unhappy vegetable should attract the 
sympathy of public writers. Foets who scruple, not to 
sacrifice common sense to the exigencies of their rhetoric 
whim singing the sorrows of “An Old Ann Chair,” might 
surely spare a tear for a Jiving creature, and the most 
hapless of all living creatures—the tree in Cheapside. 
Were city-trees accountable lutings, and responsible for 
their movements, the lines of Thomson would be no 
less applicable to them than to the thousands of men 
anil women who pass them heedlessly in the course of 
the day:— 

“Oil! limv can'al tlioii renounce the boundless store 
Of cbnrms which nntiirr tu her rotarv yields : 

The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore. 

The ixnnji of graves and garniture of fields: 

A1J thill tin* genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to’ the song of even— 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields— 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, 

Oh 1 hnir cnn'sl thou renounce, and hope to he forgiven ?" 

Mklopoyn. 


WHO FOUND THE GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 
Tin: existence of gold in the Australian colonies in suf¬ 
ficient ipiantitv to remunerate the miner was first dis- 
eoveml by Mr. Edward Hammond Hargraves, a gentleman 
whose name will ever be associated with the fortunes of 
the great empire now rising in the west. Mr. Hargraves, 
who was burn at the close of the late war, was, at the age 
of fourteen, to use his own expression, “launched "into 
the active world on the deck of a merchant-ship.” He 
followed a sea-taring life for three years, daring which 
time lie visited a great part'of the world, and encountered 
his full share of hardships in various forms. At the age 
of seventeen, lie found himself in Australia. To be in 
Australia now at seventeen may he accounted a fortunate 
circumstance in a man’s life; but when Mr. Hargraves 
became a “squatter” in the colony, things were very dif¬ 
ferent. Australia was then only beginning to be known. 
The existence even of many important rivers had not 
been discovered; and although a partial survey of the 
coast had been made, no authentic or reliable information 
regarding the extent or projs’rtics of the interior had 
been collected or transmitted to the seat of government. 
At the time when Mr. Hargraves became a “squatter” 
In the bush, dense and trackless forests intervened for 
six hundred miles between Sydney and Port Philip No 
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portion of tho river Murray had been explored, and, in 
fine, the colony wag only known to tho mother country an 
j that distant and dreaded region beyond tlje sen, to which 
the convict was sent to exjiiate his crimes in a penal 
servitude worse than death. Hut, notwithstanding the 
impetus which the discovery of gold has given to the 
new colony, little more than a belt of land on the southern 
and eastern sides of this great continent Ims even yet been 
adequately explored. Tim greater part of tho iuterior and 
of the northern and western coasts, with (he exception of 
the insignificant settlement at Swan River, is as yet a 
blank upon our maps, ami is as unknown as if the country 
had never been visited by civilizer! man. 

When tl»e first settlement of the colony took place in 
the year 178b, it was entirely dependent upon the mother 
country for supplies; and it is related that on many 
occasions the whole population, including the governor 
and his dependents, were reduced to the verge of starva¬ 
tion when any accident or the jierils of the sea prevented 
the arrival of store-ships from England. The British 
population amounted at that time to about 1,000 sonls, 
of whom about 7tit) were convicts. Mr. Collins, the 
historian of New South Walts, in lus description of the, 
“ invasion” of the country by Captain Phillips of the 
“Syrus” frigate and a fleet of nine transports, states that 
the confnsion that ensued on the landing of the cx|>cditioii 
was not to be. wondered at when it was considered that 
every man stepped from a boat literally into a wood. 
The people were then told dff into working parties—sonic 
to dear the ground for the different encampments—others 
to pitch touts and bring up such stores as were more 
immediately wonted. The sqiot which had been so recently 
the abode, of silence and tranquillity, soon became clump'd 
to that of noise, clamour, and confusion ; but as the woods 
were opened and the ground cleared, the various encamp¬ 
ments were extended, the primeval trees which lmd cast 
their broad shadows on the sward for mam a ce.ului v, 

1 lowed their giant heads before the axe of the invader, 
and a town sprung up where a few hours before the faint 
rustle of the leaves or the cry of the kangaroo were the 
only sounds that broke upon the stillness of the forest. 
Four mouths after the colony was founded, (he governor 
directed every person in the settlement to make a return 
of what live stock was in his possession, when the follow¬ 
ing appeared to be the total amount:—1 horse, 8 mures, 

3 colts, 2 bulls, f> cows, 29 sheep, 49 hogs, 29 pigs, 

5 rabbits, 18 turkeys, 29 geese, 35 ducks, 122 fowls, 
and 89 chickens. Of this' small number, which was to 
form the only supply of fresh meat for a population of 
more than a thousand persons, the two bulls and four of 
the five cows were lost early in the following month, 
owing to the carelessness of the man who hud charge of 
them. Towards the close of the year, the first governor 
of tho colony resigned his command and returned to 
England. At that time the whole land under cultivation 
amounted tu about 1,400 acres, of which about 1,000 
was public land, fanned by tlie government, and the 
remaining 400 by various settlers, whose numbers 
amounted to 07 ; and when the settlement was five years 
old, the stock of cattle amounted only to 3 hulls, 28 cows, 
and 5 calves; for of lf> bulls purchased at various times 
in England, and destined to replenish the stock, 12 died 
on the passage; and of 119 cows forwarded with the 
same object; .no fewer than 91 were lost in tho some 

r inner. 

But to return to the personal narrative of Mr. Har¬ 
graves. Tlw most distant suspicion that Australia was 


destined to become the Ophiruf the world, seems never to 
have entered the minds of the settlers whose destiny h 
was to lead a quiet, pastoral, life, niuid the wild aqd 
majestic scenery of Now South Wales. Mr. Hargraves, 
therefore, did as other setilers did before him, lie became 
a proprietor of cows and bullocks, and at eighteen found 
himself thrown upon his own resources, the sole on iter 
of u cuttle station, and almost “the monarch of all In* 
surveyed.” There was scarcely a limit to the range of 
his pastures. He was surrounded by some of the mo-t 
magnificent and picturesque scenery in the world, and 
with health and a manly heart (although he was hut a 
lad) he settled down anil commenced his life in the bush. 
But Mr. Hargraves was not quite as lonely as the reader 
may snppose, who pictures to his imagination the young 
settler dreaming away a. monotonous existence in a 
wooden hut, and attending only to tho welfare of hi¬ 
llocks. He had the good sense to do precisely wliul eicry 
settler should do if he can. He married, and at nineteen 
was a parent. During nil this time his means Mere wry 
limited, consisting merely of such stick and prodn*'" a- 
he could raise, lie worked with his own hands as every 
settlor must do w ho expects to make a smiling garden in 
an untrodden wilderness, and his industry and frugality 
in course of time brought their reward. 

In sniisequent years affairs in the colony by n<> means 
improved, and in the years 1841, 1842, and 18 1:! there 
was almost a general bankruptcy' throughout the countn, 
and Mr. Hargraves, whose active and enterprising nature, 
had enabled him to survive, the crisis, anil pay hwuh 
shillings in the pound, resolved to seek ids li.rtime in 
California, where the tide of emigration was then —Itiug. ’ 
To California, therefore, lie repaired, and the iv.ult of 
liis sojourn in that go-a-heml proviuce induced him to 
return to Australasia and endeavour to discover the', 
mineral wealth of the colony. He felt persuaded fioiii 
the general resemblance of the geological formation.', in 
both countries, that large deposits of gold were in he 
found iu Australia, and as the government laid uifeied a i 
reward of £500 in the first instance, with certain eon- I 
tingont advantages “in remainder,” to the cnlerpri/ing j 
individual who would prove the existence of gold in large ' 
quantities, lie resolved to see whether he could not entitle i 
himself to the prize, hv proving tho correctness of his 
surmises, lie accordingly started on the 12tliof Fcbniarv, 
1851, and accompanied by h young fellow muned Lister, ' 
the son of the landlady of the inu at.Onyong, explored ! 
the Lewis l’ond creek, which he then believed to be the ■ 
most promising district. Here the resemblance of the 1 ! 
formation of the country to that which He. had seen in .j 
California, edhlil not lie doubted or mistaken. He loll ij 
himself surrounded by gold, and “panted for the moment 1 
of trial, when his magician’s wand should transform the' 
trackless wilderness into a region of countless wealth.” 1 ' 
Still one difficulty seemed to present itself. There lmd ' 
been an unusual drought daring the summer which was i 
now drawing to a close, and tlie creek where they pro- 1 , 
posed to explore was completely dried up. Following ;! 
the course of tlie creek, however, they were fortunate'! 
enough to come to a spot where some pools of water q 
were found among the rocks. Mr. Hargraves ami his '! 
companion then tnmecl their horses loose to graze on the j 
surrounding herbage, and seating themselves on the turf, i' 
began to satisfy the pangs of hunger before they entered i| 
upon their grand experiment. This necessary duty having ! i 
boon performed, Mr.Hargraves took a pick and scratched,! 
the gravel off a schistose dyke which ran across the creek 11 






at right angle* with its (side, mid with a trowel (lug a 
]wuiful of earth, which ho washed in tho water-bole. 
The, first trial produced X fragment of the precious metal, 
which lie exhibited with delight to the incredulous gaze of 
j his companion, lie felt for the moment bewildered with v 
the immensity ami importance of the discovery be bad n 
made. Visions of future greatness crowded upon his g 
imagination, lie thought of the honours and rewards 
which must await tho man who apjieaml in a moment to 
| have realized tilt* fabled wonders of the philosopher's 
j stone. Ho sat down and examined the alibiing fragment 
| again and again. Ho—the.re'eould he no mistake about it 
—his metallurgie knowledge, enabled him to pronounce the 
grains to he pure gold. Having washed five.panfuls 
in succession, all of which contained gold with the 
exception of one, lie deemed the experiment successful, 
Hand with his companion retraced his \\ ay to the little inn 
j: at. (iuy<mg. His first duty on arriving there was to write 
i 1 it statement of his discovery to the colonial secretary. H< ! 
afterward* resolved to visit tho Macquarie river, feeling 
: persuaded that gold was to he discovered there, and satis- 
j lied himself of the auriferous character of the country 
] since known as the “ Biuiandoug Diggings.” Tlte Web 
; lington district next, claimed his attention, and he. jwiid a 
i visit to Mitchell’s creek, distant about a hundred miles. 

I' Here he repaired to the house of a friend, a Mr. Cruick- 
•: shank, settled at Diihlm, who like others listened with 
j incredulity to the tale of his successes as a gold-fiuder. 
Mrs. Cruickshank, however, witli the trusting confidence 
j! of her sex, at once took an interest in the discovery, 
j and was rewarded by finding enough of gold to 
; make, some rings within a few juices of their own 
door. Mr. Hargraves haring, by various experiments 
, at Mitchell’s creek, satisfied himself that the gold deposits 
i of Australia exceeded in richness and extent tho produce 
I of California, lost no time, in re|iairiug to Sydney and 
j claiming the government reward, which was paid lo him 
j in due course. The wutingent advantages which were 
. to accrue to the fortunate discoverer of gold in the colony 
j were afterwards taken into consideration by the legislative 
! couucil of Noiv South Wales, who awarded Mr. Hargraves 
| the sum of £10,000, an amount of compensation which 
I lie expresses himself perfectly satisfied with, although he 
! slates that he made a bad bargain for himself whoa he 
| consented to leave the amount of reward to the discretion 
| of that body. He believes that had he stipulated for a 
| iHireentage of 10s. u|wn every £lO0 worth of gold 
exported from Australia for the period of three years 
j-lrom his first discovery, it would have been considered a 
I reasonable otter. In that case, as the exports of gold 
I from the colony within the last three years are estimated 
j at £50,000,000, he would have realised no less a stun 
; than £250,000. 

| Mr. Hargraves has, however, earned a more durable 
reward that any payment in specie could jmssibly confer, 
lie has been the means of achieving for the country of 
his adoption an amount of material prosjierity which has 
no parallel in the history of the world. If tin*, man who 
makes a single blade of grass to grow where none existed 


TO ZAHA1TA. 

Dhooi-ktu the. ijueon of lilies, 
l'alctli tun ruse of June, 

Fiuleth the gayest raiiilmw, 

Waue.th the softest mranj, 

Kninteth the richest wloui, 

Smki'tb tile brightest ihiy, 

Meltetli the sweetest music 
Over the hilts away! 

Nhinctli a light to-niomnv, 

Sjsirkling with silver dew: 

All that bath gone in sorrow 
Cometh in joy anew. 

Spriagelli the queen of lilies, 

Bloometh the rose of Juno, 

Giowetll the gavest rainbow, 
tilideth the softest moon, 

Sccnteth the richest odour, 
ltiseth the sun, and then 
Cometh tho sweetest music 
Over the hills again! 

Shall it. he said, Zaraflh, 

That tho iimngrlal soul 
Only of things created 
Kindetli tlie gnivo her goal ? 

Dwelled] she there in darkness. 

Churned in n dreary den f 
Hieth she not the rather 
Homo to bor lord again; 

Soaring above the cellars, 

, Wearing a starry tune, 

Singing her loud Hosannas 
By tlu> C UK atom's throne? O. I). 


THE CZAll's ESTIMATE OP HUMAN I.IFK. 

When a battle is reported to the Czar, his first question 


| before, confers a benefit upon his country, at wluit estimate is, not “How many men are killed?” but “How many 
i must the sondees of that man be valued by whose instrn- muskets are missing ? " The value of the weapon is far 
11 mentality a vast and unexplored continent has suddenly more to him than that of the animated machine who 
j! sprung into social greatness and commercial eminence, carries it, for the latter is furnished by the Boyars out of 
i affording at once, an ontlet for the superabundant capital and the abundant population of the empire, whereas be must re- 
i labour of the old world ! Mr. Hargraves has received, place and pay for the former out of his own pocket The 
what to a man of his character must lie quite tut gratifying men are the least expensive components of the lltissian 
as the. State ronmnuratiou of his services, the recognition army, and are ftiruighed more readily Hun the equipments. 
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SHUT HEADINGS. 


THE ALLIES 


Oh, what crowding and jostling was there! All the 
shops had open fronts, with goods ranged on shelves at 
the back. In front of these, Algerines, French soldiers, 
women, interpreters, Zonavos, English military servants, 
were nil scolding, laughing, bargaining together—most of 
the groups by no means sober, and if they were, finding 
it difficult to make themselves intelligible to the French, 
Smyrniote, Italian, Grook, and Turkish merchants, who 
condescended, in most polyglot toshion, to minister to our 
wants at Varna. 

Gallipoli having to a certain degree been evacuated by 
the French mid English force, several of the shopkeepers, 
who had fimnd trade flourish there, came on to Varna; 
and speculation was so much eucouraged by tlie experience 
of those energetic individuals who had ventured to com* 
menco trade at Gallipoli, that we soon had not only hams, 
pickles, tongues, brandy, and such vulgar necessaries at 
command in the Varna Bazaar, but Marseilles biscuits, 
eau-de-fleur-d’orange, ladies’ French boots, side saddles, 
and bonbons—generally sold in the same shop, too, which, 
though not in accordance with our prejudices of usage iu 
the West, decidedly economises time and trouble to those 
who desire to be the possessors of a variety of supplies. 
The shops every day became more brilliant; tbo calico 
banners were alternated with those of red and blue silk 
with gold letters; champagne and burgundy were adver¬ 
tised on every side; preserved soups and vegetables 
tempted the appetite; crates of crockery—the “ willow 
pattern” predominating—tended to sednee many from 
their original tiu services; and really, considering we 
were on the Black Sea, grumbling at not having the 
luxuries of Bcgcnt-street, the prices were not very 
exorbitunt after all. 

Perhaps the costumes of the buyers were as amusing 
nn item as any in the Varna Bazaar. Officers, with 
haversacks over one shoulder, would ride in from their 
camps, to collect every little novelty which struck their 
fancy, and this in the most motley attire; odd caps, mar¬ 
vellous wide-awakes, jackets of every material that could 
well be imagined, were to be seen on every side. Tail 
Highlanders riding little Turkish ponies equipped with 
cavalry saddles, and Mameluke head-gear of crimson 
tassels and white cowries, were not at all uncommon; 
one extraordinary-looking German individual I encoun¬ 
tered had a brown wide-awake surmounting a strange 
fancy dress, over which lay a flat white ostrich feather. 
Bed guernseys and dark green wide-awakes were also a 
favourite costume; and certainly, one great advantage of 
Varna was, that people did exactly what they liked. 
And, as the good shopkeepers who did so much in onr 
service yet stopped short at the point of “ sending home ” 
die articles purchased, it was not uncommon to see a 
captain in a crack regiment at Varna riding through the 
jMSSpji’ at Varna with a bottle protruding from bis 
petpst, a haversack containing tea and sugar over his 
shoulder, and a large mat rolled up behind his saddle. 

All this sort of thing astonished the French officers, 
who never by any clianoe wear “ mufti,” or make them* 
selves the carriers of their own provisions. I have heard 
$hem say, they consider plain clothes so much more 
expenaip#ian regimentals—a dross they affect with as 
muier all circumstances, as the officers of 
y endeavour to escape the necessity of 
little white, beside the French restaurant, 



a code des officio's was started; but though some outn 1 - 
looking persons, lounging at the door, were occasionally {{ 
amusing enough, the club itself, J found, was a bad sort 11 
of cq/e—-dull as possible, and presenting no advantages of .1 
a nature at all calculated to win a man from his domestic j 
rug, supposing him to have one. The club had neither |j 
cooks, billiards, magazines, nor papers. There was uojj 
page, in an eruption of bright buttons, to minister notes jj 
on a silver salver; but simply a very dirty Turk, who j 
might occasionally bring a morsel of lighted wood between; 
a ]iair of tougs for the cherishmcnt of a dying cigar. Ko 
bow window attracted gossiping loungers, but, on the 
contrary, the club-room of the “ cerck ” was so dark 
that a candle usually burned on the table; and had it. ■ 
been otherwise, it is doubtful whether the duennas iu' 
yellow boots, with the street-groups generally of Vunia, i: 
would have proved very attractive, unless to au artist;! 
studying “effects,” to whom the mixture of light and!! 
shade, strong colour and “mummy brown," wonld have i 
charms unspeakable.— Our Camp in Turkey, bv Mrs 
Young. 

WILD FOWL AT W1HTSTABT.K IX KENT. 

Fowlers here have commenced the work of destruction j 
amongst the wild fowl; sportsmen arc very numerous, j 
aud being principally oyster dredgers, hare abundance i 
of time to devote to the pursuit of their game, and among 
them are some of the best marksmen in the county. The!; 
mode of shooting is peculiar to this place, and some notice. 
of it may be interesting to many readers. A large and. ■ 
heavy gun is placed in a singularly-constructed boat 1 ' 
called a “pantooney,” about twelve feet long and thirteen . 
inches deep, flat-bottomed, stem and stem alike, the gun ., 
being laid flnsh fore and aft; the gunner observes a ■: 
kneeling position, and propels his vessel with great, 
rapidity by means of a double-bladed paddle, the nse of 
which requires great dexterity. On nearing the bird he 
places himself at the bottom of tbe boat, which is only a', 
few inches above the surface of the water, and is not to ’ 
be seen until within range of his object. In this position 
he forces himself along by means of two smaller paddles,; | 
and upon the birds rising he discharges the gun, by which I j 
as many as sixty birds have been known to have had 1 1 
their flight arrested. After picking up the dead, lie 
Iirocecds in pnrsnit of the wounded, which, being excellent { 
swimmers aud divers, call into requisition the nse of a | j 
small gun. Groat skill is required in the conduct of this | j 
sport, otherwise considerable danger is incurved. Another 1 j 
class of fowlers have also a peculiar method which is j' 
frequently successfnl; at tho commencement of the season I i 
a tab is sank, at the ebb of the tide, sufficiently large to |i 
hide the sportsman, who there watches with great patience !i 
for the wild fowl, curlews, and hawk-birds; at the two '| 
last of which tho great gunner disdains to fire. Many j 
persons from the surroinsding country visit this place for j 
the purpose of shooting wild fowl, but are almost always 
disappointed for not using one or the other of these 
methods—in fact, they seldom obtain a single bird. 

UOUSE RENT IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. Hargraves the discoverer of gold in Australia, 
states in his recent work, entitled “Australia and its 
Gold Fields,” that, in tho year 1846, he built and let a 
house with thirteen rooms in it, for 2s. 6d. per week, and 
that, after repeated threats from his tenant to leave the 
house unless he reduced the rent, he did actually leave. In 
six years afterwards, one room in Melbourne used to let 
at £8 per week! 


















H. Deis (Tavtftook)— 4 ‘ 0yh §!” inlaw, lacorrupt**!frocftho French word 
44 oytx” (hear yo!) It 1 h ex proton used by the crier of a court, in order to 
ftnj'du feUauee wturn any proOlod^iloD ie made. 

* * — “ Forgiveness to tint' Injured doth belong. 0 This line occurs hot In 
fivrw + + " ' * rope but In Dryden* so ywiWfvo lost your wa**r apd you hart bettor pay over 

- , DU* Id £ T X £ Mi BO . , the -money H the gomluiaslonen of the Ffttriotlo Fund. Vou WJU And the 

4 —■■ " —■■ » couplet in 44 The Cobquett of Gnmad* - 

Tha fJwjooton of tb« “ Pgtrioti# #6*d Journal” lutv e great lotto- • •• FoferemeM to tuMninred doth belong, 

mbvwwwiiiwi w T" .v VvuT IS V^ . * »*. , But they tinVr pardon who have done the wrong.” 

T tt flttOT IB d&notznoing to the #tft&Uo WOT intention to prist, m the F. D. (ItemworttOy-The DsfraHAaMk Johnson. It wan not to Dr. Barrett 
Etov&th number of the Journal, which will tppeer on the 84th iait, *»“* to Dr. fmt that this *ut»iqwt was applied, ran* won a very learned 
kb# MMaint. nf tin Banl nAttmiMiAnoM fnr Ant man, hut very eccentric. Wien lu* heard that Formm wiw dead ho rang the 

W» XMWt - WJM (WUnUHCOm for tike flwt paymaatan. te!s nu-nb, sernnt. inld. “ Hlehsrd..llr. I'm 1. deed. sod vour master 


Tha endue ton of the 11 Patriotic JHmd Journal" have great Mttto- 
tootian |a urootmoing to the Public fkeir intention to print, in (ha 


ooeouat of profits rtaUsed by the sole of the Journal. 

KKAAROKMiHT or THE “FATBioTlC FOOT JOURNAL.' 


bdl fhr his servant, and said, 44 Kicluird^Dr. rnrsou Is dead, and your master, 
is now the most IuuthkI man hi KoglnnU.” «Jlo left a legacy to Turn Moore. 

Hyuxja- “ After dlnuer wait a whlio—After snppcj walk a ruilc " The 
latter OT these jinglingpreoepto Is manifestly an Interdiction on all supper*, and 


On* readarS will perceive that In our anxiety to njnrlcr Mila periodical in all £° >ou «*W»l.v Itaivordlugly. Wo should like to s<« the man, who uftor eaUug 


Shaoe yet more, • wo are not aware wneincr mat ex,-ecus tn» number or jcairrs iu me mmoj , 

7 * _ hut it seems tliul you have nutrio a hot that It docs, without knuwtiiK how 11 k* | 

. 1 Wa.UpMlaUyInvito the remarks and ingestions nf our readers, assuring !T T “ b W!,Ker *" " m - v “ U is w “> >'•>» "«"**.'• ;| 

then) that evon If any Communication, Ilriifc its length or other reasons, should ,!U" „ Vr , . .„ lx _ .. . •! 

dotbe hwened, ft may often enable us tu Judge of what Improvements nmy be , J iH,iOK * (LudgatMilll) Nearly three port* ot the entire frier of this | 
htuOM^ry, and thus* ofacrvlce to the public and tn ourselves. "* f'™ with water. The uro»tc»td('!.Ui that ever has been sounded ! 

TiSa'OokSfitwJrioii., wains* and raarain. snomp u ad- ' 2 SSZZ 5 }*. 1 '"?,**’ ,w1 ">,*«<** Hmru l»"> tmy depth u d.iiwr .UII, ,| 

UnMp toVbi Knrroa nr THU “ Fatmoiic Fund Jouauii," l.M, Strand. , * lM,Mom ,,H ' ®nilw»uriiwcortiii<tumh, Ihoro urojdidm, vuDc,v., ,. 

'•VtoraSr lloniu,T Past or TUN *' Patriotic Fund .Tounnaa' I. now . ,, ... , , . . 

«o0», Th. Pan OOUUIIU) She Kumbora In a hundwmc inintnled cover, (^AfWnwiKh)- The pi woe I. wriwIa kijnw.i now In nnv oilier ; 

Brloc One Mulling. Th* .uccmKHiik Purl* wlU eontnln r.«ir Nnmben, nrlro ,lm, > Turke.v, KgJTrt. ami Bynn. lhe ronwiii why It lingeni Ihero i* .! 

Rliuumun. ' The/ can bo hud or any BaokwUer or Seiw-agent In the .V"' l H ' 0 S><‘ " “ncleunly: ... take warning by Hum. U M 1 k.Ui , 

tJnitad Khigdom. innxitious mid contagious. * j, 

^ * .. Coll a an (Castle Barnard)—It Is wry absurd to make onoelf wretched • 


TRAvnuaa.-Hall enadhM were flrrt liraugbt Into iuo in 1781, and the l>r. John-mlwhcv.'.l In wich ildnt-s that v..u |; 

epeeil at Which they travcUwl when compared with other pahllc couveyanm. *" " p ,!' llt ,? nt y!“ r *“ ,lwk *“diato , j 

canted alduM a* touch wonder In thorn bygone time* os railway travruing gr**' '“thcr tliHnthclrdi.fi'Cl« i 

dew now.. Thin Ie a world or iwogrowlvo development, and It 1. not unlikely ^tlmale HnU UieiiiiinhererpiTOinji pul to dell., 

UMt iu a hundred year, hi-mn our praient Imiomotlvr., like tlie whip and !? , u "u <r °' wlteheriift, ninonntol to 30,nnn. 11 Hehcran wn. 

Treat coat of the old mall eoaelunan, may be eahlblled aa the rolha of an age ™ “ hc,, "' n "' lv " “ r - y ..■ 

when Kleneo wri yet In in leudiug-auing.. mah.tolm.d lt« ground »ilh hdmd. c llnomw. till tlK *e v ciit.-.-mh n.etrnm- 1 . 

O. l-.-Anrore. ThtaworH l» u.ed In England by tlie audience at theatre. " '«■ heUevwl III HI. nUlierlmnilllatliis to the pride ■■ hiimm.'[ 

and other plutioa when they call for u rciKJtirion of a particular song, &c. it “Stf u-o«‘^ ^7'“^ pi’wvumr ot Hiw*allcd wltchcn in Fugland wns a ,, 
Is somewhat remarkable that the JiuglWi should bnvi been the first to give *" Mannlngtrec In Kssox. lie boasted that j | 

such an application to tltc word. In tlie French llicatres the phrnsi* KcncraJlj- j ot ihom. 4 . • 

twcfi Is Wt-fois J. 1*0X1>y ((ir»ys>liiii-(W|Unro) -You will And the object of your Inquiry iu j: 

It. TFARn^titiielidale)—The Mnlno haw I.a law pamed Iburteen yean ago ****•!*** , H»I**JJM. I. 

by Thu State St Maine, prohlMting the ule uf all Intoxicating liquon. It hoe mjj or oSoiw^Stotwi of 'ISSTS, *?.y -* 0 S ! 

beeu Idnee adapted by ie veil other ofthe Unitedfltate»t and ha» Iwen roeentlv 1 rn Sl •'"j’" 1 *' ;■ 

Jntrodqowl Into Cimada. “The United Kingdom AHIatme" hoe town formed orailrttvlOMnUil'aV ^he uiSnartv ofmimi w’nt'Slitlfm'the !l 

b,tU> country On the pnrpow of procuring “ the total end immediate hgta- SS rf ™ I 


W " ,>1 ''' M nn " Wi Kl,m " “°“ n ' i 

5 W?in!, X li*£S OI '"' WW ‘• 0,onl “ , u,1,01,rl ''* re “ ,M,te ' ! 

SUSS'^dfndm 1 m£uL 1 ' 1 ? 1u1l ™ ,u m '™ UU " **" ,U u “ ! mnh ot 3. Pnm.ro (O JKo The vlM.ro In the Oxford imivemty Hill, known a, ! 

4 ThRfnlliiW.iff nitvnlrv PM/imfuifa will nWlnM i i n 1,10 HeyWOOfl ClllUSC, flll(l Whlcll fthHigAteS tl»C OULll l*f UmtriCUiatloU, WUH I 

th^^r^ng^K n “ u,in8 fi,ru,f ' tooK - «•! 

to800sabres,cxdusivooftrimipoters w«i farriew, vie., 1st,&«(h,ami 7ttf ^Sm rSSSSSSiISiSSwL t*M*it *»...»■<• man a ,1 ati, „nr 
Dragoon Guards,Ini Light Dragoons,7thllussars,and lGttfJ&m-ors. 11,« ttoeHpriS ui iSttfwd^nSa 

ft,Bowing are tho InCsntry rngimctits nndcr orders fhr the Crimea, vis., 2nd thinks that there can 5?n^dmiU that iJSiti ml,!, 

thcWrUs; ISSySS^ 18 U, ° ,t ‘' ,timUU ' 


j 13th Light Jnlhntry, flimi Gibraltar; 31st and 48th Foot, lVmn Corfu j Mth 


roprosonttttlw of the goddess Mora In tho ftatnnn festival. | 

IIenkv Hmkao PfoiU,n> -If n roll way'passenger takes his bag nr valise j 


AndRMfTnrWfkmdiuMmiMMi ThiZ' mimI tuc company IU egae it Should lw lost. The law relieves the company iroin 
S^d “3Wto, OH^Sir, rTtta Ton^,U^m toeYS T ‘ MmK ' T I’”*™ ♦“ Imcomo the gnor.Uan.rf hi. own | 

SvS!"’ fl h5 *' h<1 ur *>■*«'. have ^Ma<»IIlM) r We aro tnneh nbUged.lbr year .ketch, which ha. been | 


_ ,,y ..., „„ v „„„ ____received and will he engraved In a ft'w day.. Anything more of tho kind 

Accrue—Ion will Dud a. good a lnu nf Dr. rating oa yon need care will he very arccntahle 

to perueo preflxod to Ur. Uoron’. edition of the pact', work.. It It. _Tl.c Admiralty have toned condition, of contract, fnr 15(1 mm 

•ooroely pomlhlo to imagine any etwly more painfully Intonating, more ofMuu doth, Mima yard, of Muo Jean, 700.000 yard, of tinck 500.000 rank 

f *• -f ti»oen^/«CY^tor«tond^!: sss™ ss* T<z%£, 

l ’9'° 00 blanket*. UMM poire of worsted rtooklnga, 70,000 worsted cups, 
dwell w*h!! y * ( t Mn »blrto,SOJ)OOhl*ckrtlkhandkcrehleft, lh.000 Flushing Jnckct*. aho.imo 

poninl. welglit of Irnlr ft.r beds, WMKKI lied cane., 110,000 pain, of .hoes, and 
IW, Ye ung', dedication of M» work, to Queen Ann* It tho rankest piece of io,000 palm ofquUta, tor Uie naval.rervlou. 

wot MTy ii. uny lang.uig 1 !.. ^ . , F- «a**gn«. (St. Pancrus) ruu wlU And all the intonnallon you reqnlre 

of^. to • PafUnmcntory paper eoUtledf.Harirt^reund. (I.ow.on), Mo.3<3." It 

^K-TTuro^^wT^ato^^ thc for thc ^ "f l>ofM*»«hW b. Ahlngd.m-.trect, 

wMgln yon a-more tMtbotvMw of Rutola than aiiy other work, ou the IUrw.ku. '(Wln.lOw)~.l-lie landing ot. the ooeet of tho Crime., was accom¬ 

plished In one day. Upwards of 40,000 turn, French and ringlMi, will, a great 
number of here*, and olxty piece* of attlllvty, wore landed without lotcr- 
rapthHi. This). a toot unprecedented Iu history, and the sucoewd'ul accom- 
pllshnic.it of which forms an Important epoch In Hm annals of war. 

C. Him. (Baker-street) -,If you wM. to get admlmlon to the stranger*' 
gallery of tlie Ho.uk of Cltmimoos, you muH provide youreelf with mi order 
ftom a member of Pariloment. Vo member wfll ntoM one; hot, In onlcr to 
make it available on a night when an Interesting detain ts UIndy to ccow on. 
yon must be In attendance not later than half-put three o'clock. Admission 
to the Speaker's gallery Is obtained by getting a member to pnt down your 
name a tow day* botore on what la called the “ Speaker's Ult t" no order Is 
then necessary, as, on presenting youreelf at the proper door and mentioning 
your tnuns, the officer will admit you ou finding your name inscribed on the 
list tor the night. Ladles are admitted to the gallery reserved tor their use 
Te application uf a member, who puts down the name of the lady desirous 
Miming In s hook kept tor the purpose. Two ladles are odmlttnUipon 
amRotdng tlie name entered on the list. * 



dtte^ppon 


VT« haw tn apologise to several correspond ants, whole tovoure shall 
he noticed next week. 
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England was of course' interesting to us when in Crnhp 
in the Crimea; but a Loudon paper, containing des¬ 
patches from Lord Raglan, or from the admiral in 
command of the fleet which had dune us sue! good 
service since our landings was sure to be welcomed 
with nO common emotion* of‘delight and satisfaction. 
I was one of the first to land With the invading army 
of the Crimea. To too, everything connected with 
the embarkation was new and Interesting. I did hot 
leave England until the commanders of the Allied armies 
had almust completed their final arrangements for the 
invasion of the territory of the Osar. The tedious but 
necessary delay at Varna was nearly passed; and when I 
took my-passage on board the “ Prince Arthur” transport, 
and steamed out of the dock at .Southampton, I considered 
myself fortunate that my sojourn at that plngtie-strickon 
place would not, in ail probability, extend over many days. 
I had then no Anticipation of the scenes in which I was to 
take a part, or of the privations I have had to endure. 1 
did not go out as a “man-at-arms,” neither was I to act 
aa “our own correspondent” to any of the metropolitan 
journals. My employment was of a less exciting and digni¬ 
fied character, although in the ardour of my patriotism i 
often deplored the hard fate which had written me down as 
<me of the many “non-combatants "whoeeservicesw’itli the 
army were rather of an administrative thau a demonstrative 
character. To me the invasion of the Crimcu was not as 
grave an affair as I afterwards found it to be. My spirits 
were elastic, my hopes high; sad my strength unimpaired, 
when 1 first trod the Russian soil, And surveyed (he smiling 
landscape which met my gHb on oar match to the interior, 
I will not attempt to describe my sensations when behold¬ 
ing the Russian masses drawn up on thn heights of 
Alma. Up to that moment I had rather prided myself 
upon the firmness with Which 1 could Witness the terrible 
collision of hosts of arfited men $ hut I am hound to 
confess that when I saw the Imminent prospect of a battle 
in which thousands of lives must in saoriffeed, toy heart 
for an instant sank at contemplating the results of an 
arbitrament in which the sword alone Was to decide the 
issue, t This fooling waft, however, only momentary, as 
die excitement of the scene instantly banished every other 
thought but that of the battle. I ftlt a sort of delirium 
stealing over me, and die first heavy gun that boOUed 
upon my ear, dispelled ail «JT flofaHmffi and made me 
rush heart and soul, if hot fat body, into Me midst of the 
fray. -1 am not, hoWCvsf, about to give my version tit 
the battle of the Alma, or 4# the forced march by whisk 
we . were enabled to sshH fpoU the rfleky harbour efj 
lialaklam Ail Ail kia been done by abler peM than 
mine. I shall only My tbflt long befefe Me first ttflMl of 
winter swept the ihoftof promontory Of Me tMiM| I 
had arrived at a JWWtfff appreciation of Ml ooittfcrtl tit 
home. My dufiel ftpnd MM I Mould repair MmMI 
daily from the camp Mr ■ Ma iOp ol toMOfUfl of BaMMmk 
This was pleasant MMUgb M Mo early fill Of Me MAtteA 
before the rain set lb, M t fcal a good stfOM hack Which 
was enabled to bring with M Am Vam% IwriHg 
disposed of my other mid inferior attfaf At M ffft faMiifj 
place for the handsome sum’ of sixteen shillings—dess 
than ho would have fetched for cat’s-meat (or sausages) 
in London; but when the autumn inundations-sol in, it 
was quite another matter. Wig days and colli nights to 
follow are about the most disagreeable incidents of comp 
life. I may say, without exaggeration, tint for several 
i was never thoroughly dry or warm, 
rain by no means resembles the vapid 


!l 



element we urc accustomed to deal w ith in England 
A “wet day” is bud enough in England, or indeed any-'; 
where, bnt who ban adequately describe a wet day in liej] 
Crimen. The rain descends in that favoured region in a j 
compact sheet Of water, which nothing but slates or files ,j 
Can resist. The canvas tent which 1 had to share with'! 
two other unfortunates, defended us bravely for altout ten ,! 
minutes, and then abandoned us to our fate, 'flic wind j j 
caught- up the edges, and the strain on the ropes often j 1 
tore up the pegs, so that we wore obliged to rush out;; 
every now and then amid the descending deluge to “ make j j 
things snug” ns Jack would say. The little trench which |j 
we had confidingly formed round the tout to catch the - 
water, soon lieeame, full, uiid then a yellow' stream of rain 1 . 
rushed in, and made the floor in a few seconds as wet as 
the ground outside. We had provided ourselves witli 
macintosh sheets, railway rugs, and blankets, umlrrj. 
which we managed to bleep comfortably enough (having 1 
first excavated a small hole for the hip-bone to lit. into) 
when the weather w'as drv; but such feeble “nnip-.” 1 
were no defence against a Crimean shower. The only : 
thing we eonhl do under such circumstances was to sit upon 
a portmanteau or packing-ease, it la Tun: , eon-rmir head 
and shoulders with the limeintosli sheet, and smoke a wav 
tp daylight. Sometimes even this jioor consolation was 
dbftfw us; for when our stock of cigars was exhausted,' 
and W# could not get to liulukhlVii to replenish it, the 
prospect of Croature-eondbrts became a verv dieun nil'uir 
indeed. The excitement of the siege operations dining 
tho day, attd of occasional cannonades end sorties at night, 
served at fifftt to dispel the monotony of our existence, 
but custom in the end deprives eveh ft cannonade or sortie 
of its excitement, and at length the expression, “ Oh. it’s, 
only a sortie from .Sebastopol,” became a familiar ex pn »i. >u 
calculated rather to ality apprehension than create nhirm. 

We had, however, one, delightful treat in store for ns,, 
and Mat was tho arrival of letters and newspapers at, 
the eatftp. The “mail dfey” was, and J suppose still i-, ; 
quite n Contrast to all othW diva. Tim news of lettris 
from England Uptrends through tab eamp like wildfire, and d 
Mb post-offlbb iit soon besiegbd with eager applicants fin-,; 
letters and papMa. '11m proOfflM tf distributing the letters i I 
is by Itti means as tedious ft (fee OS may be supposed. |: 
The lettbts ftitd newspapers We Ml Sorted in the steam-!; 
packet for the different regfateftt* to which they arei| 
addressed, and i fttitblve directed td " Private John Smith,! i 
42nd ItegUMht, Lflbd flbgl an’s Arlfiy, Turkey,” is delivered 
into Me hand* Of Jcfis Smith, if IW he fort irnate enough 
tt b« thbfi to fttMt it, with il tench certainty and 
despatch M if H WWb Merely seht from Liverpool to a- 
Arid hi Ohbtpridii A great number of letters and 
neWIpapM* n however, incorrectly or insufficiently 
directed, add Mil tit couraw leads to confusion and delay. 
Many iett-cfl ttf$ Addressed for instance to (Jullipoli, 
Bentari, and Contrite!tlaoplc, while an immense mimlier 
We found to be aetnbily addrtsssed to their owners—“at 
Bbbastopol,” everybody at home supposing that the place 
tenet have fallen before the mail" arrives. These latter, 
however (if properly stamped), are made up in the “ Turkey 
bag,” and arrive at their destination “before Sebastopol” 
with the others. An immese number of letters, for - which 
no application has been made are now lying at the post- 
office in the comp. Many of the |>cmiiis to whom they 
are addressed have never suited from Vania, having died 
at that disastrous camp, while others have been killed in 
action, or removed to the English hospital at Scutari. 

It is a curious feet, however, that the proportion of letters 
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delivered to private soldiers iu tiro camp does not exceed 
on the average one to every fifty individuals; while 
those for oflieers vary from one and two, to twenty, 
and sometimes even to sixty, each individual. This, 
however, may be accounted for by the fact that a 
great proportion of the soldiers are not “ scholars,” as they 
themselves say; and newspapers are, consequently, more 
gratifying to them than even letters from home, unless 
perhaps in the case of married soldiers receiving letters 
from their families. When a soldier gets a newspaper he 
suddenly finds himself a most Important personage. True, 
he may not lie able to read it offhand himself, bnt then 
| he can always find a comrade who can. The pajier is first 
! displayed to nu eager and curious group of auditors, 
j! The man who reads best in the company is called for, 

■; and he generally mounts a gun or some other object at 
J baud so ns to be liettur heard, and commences by reading 
,! aloud the date of flic paper. lie then turns to the latest 
!’ foreign news, and selecting the telegraphic despatches, 
;! roads the contents amid the breathless attention of his 
i| auditors. If is amusing to watch the effect, of tiie intelli- 
|j genre npnu the laces of the men. Home continue smoking 
■; their pijies, and say nothing until the cream of tile news 
! : has been skimmed, while others at once fireak into cxcla- 
|! morions of surprise or gratification, according to the nature 
i(of the intelligence conveyed. In many cases the news 
]; with respect to the movements of the Russians even in 
!■' the neighbourhood of Sebastopol is first brought to the j 
jmen through the medium of the telegraphic, despatches, 

'j altliongh of course they are already known at head* 

! quarters. The soldiers’ letters when they appear in the 
' newspajiers, are also read with great, avidity; but, the 
;! most interesting intelligence is that which may be found 
! in the despatches of liOrd Raglan and General Canroliert. 

11 The substance, of those despatches is afterwards discussed 
!' with animation by the soldiers, and 1 have known many 
!! instances in which private soldiers have nt once volunteered 
■'to write to the paper and “put. them right” upon certain 
!! points of detail which may have been erroneously repre- 
, > seated by other correspondents in the ranks. The reports 
j 1 from the hospital at Scutari are. likewise read with deep 
I; interest, and the man on the camion never fails to 
j j announce the names of all who are returned as having died 
j since they left the camp invalided. The newspaper 
| [ having been rims made to discharge a public duty, is then 
j | handed back to the owner, who generally divides it into 
I, four sheets and lends them from hand to hand until the 
!; wear and tear renders them almost unintelligible. Thu 
'll gratification which the newspaper imparts is not, however, 

! | confined to the short period during which its contents are 
! I read aloud. It forms the subject of discussion for weeks 
! Afterwards, and, in fine, until it is supplanted by a later 
[arrival. Private letters aru generally soon forgotten. 

J Tlie men can rarely find the materials at hand for replying 
1 at once, and even when they can bu procured, the total 
i! dearth of nows often prevents the soldier from attempting 
!! to write. After an engagement has taken place the case 
i is different. Then every one has something to say, and 
the demand for pens, ink, and paper, always exceeds, the 
[ supply. A considerable trade might be carried on in 
[ stationery and newspapers if any enterprising individual, 

I! undeterred by the severity of a Crimean winter, would 
I establish himself in that lino at Balaklava. The Jews 
j and Greeks, always endeavouring to trade, sell their pajtor 
at prices varying from threepence to three shillings per 
sheet, according to the demand; bnt the supply even then 
is precarious. Many of these people have attempted to 
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establish shops in Balaklava, bnt no one is allowed to open 
any place for tlie sale of goods without the permission of 
the commandant This stringent rifle has led to smuggling 
of all sorts. Some of the traders have sent presents to the 
commandant with the view of bribing him to make an 
exception in their favour, but it is almost Unnecessary to 
say without success. A supply of postage stamps is also i 
mueh wanted at tlie camp; and when it was my fortune j 
to lie there they were often at a considerable preminm. 
Next to food, clothing, and fuel, however, newspapers 
and tobacco are the commodities most, prized ; and I recam* 
mend all who wish to cheer our brave fellows, to send 
them supplies of these important mental and physical 
comforts. 


COUNT ORLOFF’S REWARD. 

Thk streets of St. Petersburg were filled with men, in 
brilliant uniforms, on horseback and on foot. Splendid 
equipages were bearing home the magnates who had 
assisted at the ceremony of transferring the remains 
of Peter III. from the church of Nt. Alexander 
Newsky to the fortress of Nt. Petersburg, where they 
now rested near those of his wife, whose, lofty genius 
had shown her in what light to look at a political murder. 
All the magnificence of the rites of tlie church, heightened 
by the array of courtly splendour and martial pomp, had 
been displayed on this n.ourrifitl occasion. The conduct 
of the Enqieror Paul, who had ordered the imposing 
ceremony, and busied himself about, its minutest details, 
had been truly edifying. Apparently insensible to all 
exterior objects, wrapped in religious thought, devoutly 
kneeling, he raised his eyes lint once, during the long 
service. That single glance fell on the nearest to him of 
the. fonr nobles who held the corners of the pall, an old 
man, stili erect in his carriage, and from whose stem 
features time had not yet effaced all traces of former como- 
I liness. A deep scar that furrowed one of his cheeks seemed 
to tell that he was a soldier. The old man appeared to be j 
fatigued by the long ceremony, for the deathlike paleness i- 
of his countenance was not the effect of illness or age. I 
Occasionally, though seldom, a nervous movement! 
agitated Ills closely-compressed lips, it was on onei 
of these occasions that the glance of Paul fell on him;' 
the look, which he must have rather felt than seen, [ 
appeared to have a magical power, for (he old man! 
turned his head for a moment, and looked towards the 
emperor. Rut Paul was again absorbed in his devotions. 

The ceremony over, the old man, who was the Connt 
Michel Orioff, had already reached the threshold of his 
palace, when a yonth, not dressed iu uniform ns moat 
people were on that day, hut wrapped in the long, dark 
cloak of a civilian, came up, whispered a few words in his 
car, aud then disappeared among the crowd. Orioff 
received tlie message without apparent emotion, bnt when 
lie entpred his-apartment and was alone, his pale counte¬ 
nance became livid, and the convulsive movement of his 
lips was communicated to bis whole frame—it wus with 
rage more than fear that Count Orioff trembled. 

Thu idiot,” he nrarmnrcd; “ to humble myself 
before - his mother was more supportable, hut to cringe to 
this half-mad thing is Indeed degradation. What fatal 
destiny ever prevents my reaping the fruit -of so many 
years’ unceasing toil ? Genius and resolution have not 
yet placed me abovo those I despise. Ah! bnt 1 have 
patience also—I will wait, and submit once more—the 
day of triumph must come at last. At midnight I will 
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stand humbly before the mighty madman. To his 
insults or reproaches I will listen, as to the howlings of 
some wild animal; but if I think he has a scheme against 
my ,life, my arm is still strong, my movements are quick 
—I will plunge my dagger into Ids heart” 

It was nearly midnight Paul sat reading by the light 
of a -solitary lamp, in a small room of the gloomy palace, 
whose exterior fortifications and mysterious labyrinth* 
liko interior construction served not to prot&t him from 
his fate. The room was hung with tapestry on ail sides, 
and bad no apparent opening either to admit light and 
air, or to serve for ingress and egress. Round three 
sides of this room ran passages so constructed that the 
slightest noise in them re-echoed loudly, while the tapestoy 
and thiek carpeting of the chamber deadened all sound 
within its precincts. The table, a bureau, a few chairs, a 
harpsichord, and a sofa were all the furniture of this 
room; a pale, delicate-looking young man, whose phy¬ 
siognomy showed his German origin, was sitting in 
profound silence on the sofa, which was placed just 
opposite the table at which the emperor was reading. 

Suddenly Paul raised his head from his book, a wild 
light was iu his eye, his lip quivered: “Franz,” he 
exclaimed, “ is not this glorious reading ? Is it not mag¬ 
nificent to contemplate this spectacle of a nation wreaking 
its vengeance on its oppressors ? The nobles heaped 
together in prisons, hocked to pieces by the ferocious 
mob; the night illuminated by the blase of palaces! 
Ah 1” and here throwing down the book, lie stood erect, 
and with wild gestures continued, “ Ah, Franz! it will 
i come here, in Russia, ns it came in France, that day 
I of vengeance; onr nobles will be slaughtered by peasants 
leu ferocious thou themselves; onr palaces he consumed 
by incendiary fires; the monarch and his family dragged 
to execution by ail infuriated populace. Well, be it so; 
I would rather die thus, victim of tho just vengeance of 
an oppressed nation, than be murdered like my father by 
a faithless wife and a few other ambitions traitors. Yes! 
wretched serfs, come! tear down this palace that I have 
built so strong, not against you, but against your treach¬ 
erous masters, and if you extirpate their accursed race, yon 
may make of me a martyr-sovereign, and the martyr will 
forgive you,” and here exhausted by the violence of his 
rage, Paul sank back into his chair. 

Franz, who had not interrnpted him during bis 
paroxysm, now took from the bnreuu a small phial, 
and pouring some of its contents into a glass of water, 
held this to the emperor’s lips; Paul drank the proffered 
beverage, and then fixed his eyes on Franz, who kneeling 
by his side, held ono of bis master’s feverish hands in his 
own. After a few moments’ silence, the emperor continned, 
in a hollow voice, bnt in a somewhat calmer tone than 
before-- 1 “ I tell time, Franz, some groat judgment must 
come on this country, and on onr family, to avenge all the 
foul murders'that stain our aunals, and will shun them 
yet—for all is not over, Franz—1 shall be murdered—I 
fool it—perhaps one of my own family will connive at the 
deed—perhaps my children will have Rio same fate. 
However, before I die, I will punish one of my father’s 
assassins. 1 could have had him put to death, Franz; I 
could even now send him to Siberia,—bat I prefer 
i humiliating him daily, and seeing him hear the affront 
lie cannot .regent. 1 still see his look when 1 told him 
that no on(fm Russia was so worthy as he to hold the 
pall ovffr jffoter HI. -I wonder how my magnificent 
iubtjta4ihes the presence of her husband down in the vault. 
Ste •tim’4 i gct rid of him a second time, eh! Franz ?” 


“ My gracions lord, drive . these terrible thoughts 
from your brainy yon most now be calm—Orloff will soon 
be hore.” 

“ Dear Franz, 1 love yon, for yon are not a Russian, 
so yon can be faithful; nor am I Russian, my father was 
of German race, that is why there is a natural hatred 
between me and the Muscovite lords. Yon say right, 
Franz; I most compose myself to see Orloff 

Hastily rising, Franz opened the harpsichord, and 
striking a few chords, began to sing a plaintive German 
melody, subduing liis nutnraliy rich and powerful voice, 
so that the music flowed on tho car like some sweet 
harmony heard from a distance. As i’anl listened, he | 
gradually became calmer, the hectic spot left his chock— | 
the unnatural lire his eyes; the soft sounds that fell on his j 
car seemed to carry with them a soothing balm for his 
troubled spirit. |‘ 

Ho raised his hand—Franz ceased to siug; steps, 
resounded in one of the corridors that surrounded the! i 
chamber; in another second Franz had touched a spring,!' 
the tapestry was drawn aside, and discovered a low door!' 
that opened instantaneously. A few seconds after 'Orloff 
stood ih the presence of the emperor. I: 

Franz rose to close the door, not, however, liy touching ■. 
the secret spring, nor was tho tapestry yet allowed to fall' 
into its usual place. But though neither bolts grated ! ! 
nor key turned, (Muff's heart sank when he saw the door j 
shut on him, yet the fear was more some instinctive, 1 
dread of fresh insults than of death. While he stootl 
uncertain and uneasy before the czar, the countenance of : 
Paul was perfectly placid, and a siuilc almost benign', 
played on his lips as he began—“(fount Orloff, yon who f 
have devoted so many of the best years of yoitr life to the , 
service of my illustrious mother, and who still bear the | 
marks of wounds received iu that service, I am going! 1 
to ask you not for a service, but for a great sacrifice.” j ■ 
He paused, and saw Orloff wince at the illusion to the: j 
scar on his cheek—indelible mark, imprinted there by his 
unfortunate victim in bis death straggle. j 

In a husky voice Orloff replied, “Let my sovereign 
command; to serve him, my life and all 1 have were too ! 
poor a sacrifice.” ! 

“ Orloff,” continued Paul, still in the same culm tone, J 
“you wear constantly a miniature that you doubtless j 
value more than any other earthly treasure—the miuiatnrc 
of my illustrious mother, given yon by herself as the 
reward of your devotion. Orloff, yon must give inc that 
miniature; it is the last sacrifice your sovereign asks of 
you; and trust me, that sacrifice shall not be forgotten ; : 
ere three days have elapsed, you shall receive the rocom- j j 
peuse.” Andjie held ont his liand, while Orloff perplexed j j 
at tins unexpected demand, of which he coaid not yet see i 
the bearing, detached from his uniform and handed to j 
the czar the precious miniature, lie felt that the j 1 
audience was at an end, the hand of Franz wns on the; 
doer, and the astonished count retired to meditate on this 
new freak of his eccentric sovereign’s hatred to him. 

When he was gone Franz again toadied the spring, 
and the tapestry foil into its place. Paul beckoned to 1 
him, and Bhoweil him the miniature, an exceedingly 
small and admirably-executed likeness of the great 
Catherine, given by her to her then favourite and former 
accomplice, Orloff. The count had purchased an immense 
diamond, and caused it to be hollowed so os to receive 
and serve as a frame to the effigy of bis imperial mistress. 

Tho czar gazed on the portrait for afow moments; 
then taking a penknife, be coolly hacked to pieces and 
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picked out of the sparkling frame the little piece of 
enamel bearing the likeness of his * august parent. 
“ Frans,” he then said, “ take this diamond to the French 
artist, yon will find him in the room above this, he lias 
his orders. And let no one approach this room until to¬ 
morrow.” Frans loft to obey his master’s orders, and 
Paul, throwing himself on the sofa, found in a lew hours 
of sleep a refuge from his passions and his sufferings. 

Two days elapsed without bringing to Orloff another 
summons to the imperial presence. He almost fancied 
that Paul’s anger had been but a gust of violent temper 
that would subside, after ltaving vented itself by forcing 
his enemy to ap|iear in the funeral ceremony and by 
depriving him of the portrait of tho late empress. But 
on the third day bis immediate presence was commanded 
by the emperor. 

This time Paul was not alone, but thirty or forty 
nohlus were assembled round him in one of the state 
drawing 100 ms. Orloff glanced around the circle, and 
saw that it was composed of men between most of whom 
and himself there was coldness, if not enmity. Their 
faces were all lighted up with Biniles, reflecting the bland 
and almost joyous expression which had no# chased 
from Paul’s countenance its usual gloom. When Orloff 
had advanced to tho proper distance from his sovereign, 

| nml stood before him in the attitude of the profoundest 
respect, the czar said in a soft and clear voice, “ Count 
Orloff, our august mother commanded you to wear her 
portrait, which she gave you as a small recom]ieiise for 
services tiiat could never lie sufficiently rewarded; lmt 
her son lias not yet given yon sufficient proof of his 
appreciation of those services. Wear, therefore, in futuve 
this portrait of our father, as a token of the cstoem in 
which we shall ever hold you;” and advancing graciously 
and condescendingly towards the count, the emperor 
gave Mm the diamond, now containing the portrait of 
Peter III. 

Orloff looked not up, bnt inclined his head more deeply 
than before, os, silently, ho received the gift. “ Attach it 
now to your uniform,” said the czar, in a voice which, 
though extremely soft, bad a commanding sound. Orloff 
obeyed, then deeply bowing again, and without raising 
Ms eyes, lest he should behold the countenances of those 
who witnessed his humiliation (though instinctively he 
folt every sneer he could not hear or sec), he left the 
imperial presence, doomed to wear constantly and publicly 
the portrait of his victim. 

“ I have avenged my father’s murder,” said Paul to Franz, 
when they were again alone. “ Who will avenge mine ?” 


THE SEAT OF WARr-THE SEAT OF 
HAPPINESS. 

Tan diversity of men’s opinions upon most subjects, and 
tlie hopeless dissimilarity of their views upon one subject 
in particular—the means of attaining happiness—are 
topics which in all ages have provoked tho mirth of tho 
satirist, and engaged the spccolationH of the philosopher. 
But they arc topics, which however frequently discussed, 
are still fresh and fragrant, for, like all tilings else wMch 
affect the character or destiny of our species, they have 
that salt of human interest which never loses its flavour. 
They are of a olass of questions wMch, like the New 
I River, enjoy perennial youth. 

Bleat bo those horooa who have fought 
For empire wide and great dominion; 

Since, by their madoeu we are taught,' 

That happiness is bnt opinion I 


And so it is—as much a matter of opinion as the respec¬ 
tive attractions of criinoou and violet. “ Define tho con- 1 
stituents of happiness, nml describe the manner of their. 
compounding"—what a stiff problem that would be at an 
honour-examination at Oxford or Cambridge! We 
remember to have heard of a countryman who, being 
gifted with two great blessings, or as logo whnld describe 
them, two “ good familiar creatures,” A wife and a cow, 
kissed the latter in preference to the former., It was a 
barbarous proceeding, and wonld seem to entitle its perpe¬ 
trator to be regarded rather as a two-legged rhinoceros 
thau as a lord of creatiou; but what, after all, if he 
should shelter himsdlf (as He is said to have done), under 
the ancient adogo of “ Every man to his taste ?” Who 
is then! amongst us who docs not claim the lmiefit of that 
venerable proverb ? Discredit it, nr let it fall into abey¬ 
ance, and what will become of the Water Cure, or of 
Homoeopathy, or of Table Turning, or of the Agapemonc, 
or of the “ holy and evor-glorious game” of hocky V Our 
tastes are as various ns mu- features, and onr ideals of 
happiness are more discrepant than either. Who shall 
make laws for the wild vicissitudes of taste, or prescribe 
limits for the erratic impulses of fancy ? Dynasties have 
been overturned, and mighty empires laid prostrate in the 
dust, because men found it impossible to agree upon the 
conditions of happiness. Crochet and Berlin work appear 
to us despicable pastimes for other than female fingers, 
yet tho author of “ Home Lite in Russia," himself a 
Russian, assures us that they are the favourite amuse¬ 
ments of nobles, courtiers, and oven warriors, in the frosty 
dominions of the Czar. Some people love smoking, in 
the faiuons souse that the Moor loved Deedemona, “ not 
wisely, but too well,” while to others a pipe is as much 
an instrument of torture as the rack or the thumb-screw. 
There arc these who relish yachting, and there are 
those whose souls—and their stomachs too—sicken o’er 
the heaving wave: Sunt quos curriculo, &c. We have 
read of ladies whose hearts were in cards—and wo have 
known those to whom whist is “a mere gallery”—as the 
great John Selden would phrase it. Every man forms 
his own idea of felicity, and chases it up and down the 
hills and valleys of his imagination, till “Death, that 
mighty hunter, earths us all.” Demophoon of old j 
shivered when the sun shone on him; ami Power, the j 
great Irish actor, used to impersonate an eccentric 
Milesian, whose “ fatagne,” as the comedian called it, began 
when be sat down, and who, after a hard day’s work, wonld { 
ran a couple of miles to rest himself! Horae Tooke begged I 
to be excused from sea-bathing, ou the ground that pickles | 
did not agree* with him—but we met an old gentleman at i 
Torquay a few years ago who was so furiously fond of the | 
ocean tiiat he used to get np at six o'clock on a November j 
morning—our teeth chatter to tMnk of it—and go into 
the sea with a lanthorn in bis band, wMch he fixed (not 
the hand but the lanthorn) on the top of a long pole, 
whose pointed extremity he stuck in the sand. This is a 
fact, and if any man take’ exception to it, let Mm torn the 
buckle of his girdle, we care not. The strangeness of the 
subjects on wMcli literary men exercise their pens, fur¬ 
nishes another, and a not less remarkable illustration of 
the universal maxim. Dante delighted to picture hell; 
De Foe’s subtle fancy luxuriated in the horrors of thel 
plague; and Milton found Ms happiness in penning dia- j 
logons for the sulphureous lips. of . Satan. In more j 
sneieut authors the same perversity is visible. Cardan; 
wrote in favour of Nero, and of the goat; Syuesius pro- j 
noanced a panegyric on poverty—a thing wMch, to speak l 
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tb« truth, lias at least tin- merit of fidelity, seeing that it 
dings to a man when his best friends forsake him; 
Passerat was eloquent iu commendation of blindness; 
Favorin devoted his [am to an ouconium on ugliuess and 
the quttjtdu fever; Sehuppiua, filancou, and Erasmus 
wrote three famous treatises, the first iu honour of war, 
the second of injustice, and the third of tolly; and 
Duvcrdier, a Frenchman, cap|ted the climax, of absurdity, 
did triumphantly vindicated freedom of opinion by singing 
the praises of huwhsuI lu all classes and conditions of 
life you may detect the same remarkable enthusiasm, 
and amongst no people is it more common than amongst 
the English, .cold and phlegmatic though they are reputed 
to be. The same spirit which in the Middle Ages sent 
out kuight-errauts on the most Quixotic enterprises— 
cleaving giuuts, beheading serpents, slaying dragons, 
routing armies, shattering fleets, dissolving enchantments 
—survives to our own day, and only differs iu the manner 
of its development, it has taken a different form, but 
the spirit ns intus is the same, *■ What glorious work 1” 
said JSulsou, at the battle of €<>|xmhageu, while cannon¬ 
balls were flying around his cars as thick ns hail-stones— 
“ what glorious work! 1 would not lie elsewhere for 
thousands!” Aud we all remember with what infinite 
gusto >Sir Charles Napier, in describing the destruction of 
Bomarsund a few months ago, dwelt upon the “ beautiful” 
manner (that was his word), in which the shell and mortars 
whizzed in the air and blew the devoted fortress to the moon. 
It would appear us though imminent |M>ril had some mag¬ 
netic iuituence on that fine particle withiu us which ex¬ 
pands, rarefies, and rcfin<-s our whole being. Wherever the 
needle travels we find Englislmien wandering iu search of 
adventure, which is lrat another word for happiness, amid 
stones the most terrific aud discomforting that can well 
bo imagined—rubbing skirts with danger in Its most 
appuiing forms, aud flinging their glove in the tcctli of 
death. It is ail one. to them, whether they wander 
through thu orange-groves of the .South, or defying the 
rage and rigour of a Polar sky, plant the uncouquored 
flag uf England amid thu icy solitudes aud eternal snows 
of the Arctic circle. What a sight it must have been 
to have seen Captain Peel standing on the toft of a re¬ 
doubt at iialaklavu, while the air was black with 
ballets, and waving the Union Jack by two comers, 
after it hod been sevurod from the flag-staff 1 There 
' has been no finer display of composure under danger 
since the night that Napoleon sat quietly down on 
the battlements of the Kremlin, aud by the lurid flames of 
the blazing City of Moscow', indited a play-bill for the 
Thedtre Frmigais. Assuredly happiness iff a matter of 
opinion, and thu present war abounds iu instances to 
prove it. The animal spirits of the sailors at. Balaklava 
show themselves in the. most exuberant daring. Captain 
Lnshington having told some of them who had worked for 
aevurol hours at the Seamen’s Battery, that they might now 
goandbave a “ lark,” they instantly jumped on the parapets 
to have it them. At that battery, indeed, it is with the 
greatest difficulty that they are restrained from exposing 
themselves iu this way every moment, as nothing win 
1 oontent them but watching the course of the balls as they 
fire them. There la only one martial dnty with which 
i they emmet be trusted, and that is to guard the casks of 
ration rum—the spirit invariably vanishes under their 
care. Apropos of this foible, the author of a very 
a m na i ng little book, published the other day tinder the 
title of A Mouth in Sebastopol,’’ suggests, In reply to a 
rsnark .‘«it the difficulties of penetrating into that re¬ 


doubtable redoubt, “ Only put up a grog-shop cm the other 
side, and the sailors will be sure to find their way 
through!”—an ingenious refinement, certainly, on the old 
philosophy, “ a sprat to catch a salmon.” The sugges¬ 
tion is, to the full, as witty as that attributed to Sydney 
Smith, namely, that English musicians should be em¬ 
ployed to play the. Ihmz ties Vetches through the streets of 
London in the hope of exciting in the breasts of foreigners 
such a heart-sickness for their own country as would 
induce them to go home. And, by the way, talking of 
that little volume, “A Mouth In Sebastopol," reminds 
us that its author’s expedition to the Crimea is, iu itself, 
no inapt illustration of our trite maxim, that happiness is 
a matter which dwells in “ onr own desiring fantasy.” 
Hwu was a gentleman—and liis, he It remembered, is the 
case of many—who, urged by no impulse of duty, for he 
is a civilian, not a soldier, voluntarily exchanged the 
comfort, luxury, and security t/f a great capital, for the 
terrors and privations of a stormy promontory in the 
Etixiue, w'here war and winter have alike arrayed them¬ 
selves in their most terrific aspects. It is the sentiment 
of an enterprise tlmt lends to it its most seductive charm, 
and ste.Ss men to tiie endurance of the direst ealftTnities. 
Sympathy is no doubt a fine spring of action, and exer¬ 
cises a powerful influence, for it is not less true note than 
in the time of Churchill, that 

Britons, like Ttomnn patriots funn-tl of old, 

Am oust by liuturv iu a patriot mould; 

tio private joy, no private grief they know, 

Their souls engrossed by public weal or woo. 

But sympathy, though it will do much, will not do all; 
and it is, we repeal, the sentiment of au enterprise that 
lends to it its, brightest glory and its most attractive 
grace. In situations of great peril, men become sensible 
of tlic beauty aud grandeur of the principle of self- 
renunciation, and they rush with eager speed to scenes 
where happiness is in an inverse proportion to animal 
enjoyment. When read by the light of the’ Christian 
philosophy, what a sublime significance^ there is in the 
saying of the Pagan poet 

Qui patitur nullis sparaiUir ilia Deis. 

-—There is not one of the gods who looks with contempt 
upon him who suffers. Onr “ non-combatant "—for so the 
author of the book in question, whoever he may be, styles 
himself—corroborates all that has been said by a hundred 
other writers respecting the physical discomforts of the 
Crimea, but, like that famous king of old who grew fat 
on jwisou, he seems to have extracted merriment from all 
his misfortunes, and, to hem- him talk, you would really 
suppose that the camp was the head-quarters of human 
happiness. And what is very pleasant to observe is, 
that he found in our soldiers the sumo sunny-hearted 
philosophy'. They were all qlike willing to make the 
best of their destiny, and there was discernible in all that 
manly spirit of resignation which enables us to realise; 
even amid, the most distressing fortunes, what Lord Bacon 
so eloquently describes aa “ u constant quick sense of 
felicity/and a noble satisfaction.” TJie town of Balohlava 
—anything that flattering pens aud pencils may gay to 
the contrary—he describes as “a sad, tumble-downaffaix.” 

It Is situated two or three hundred yards from tbo mouth 
of tbo harbour, and straggles for about a quarter-uf-a- 
mile along the south side of it, on the narrow strip of 
shore which there intervenes between the water and the 
.rock. In general effect it reminded hint of the sort of 
places one sees in some parte of Scotland, .where stone Is 
abundant and nothing rise, and whore copious whitewash 
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: does duly for rejinirs. “ Lord Kaplan’s house was not 
‘ much almve the level of tho general wretchedness. Before 
; tho door jiaccd to and fro a sontry, whose get-up was not 
■' at all out of keeping with his situation. He had a soiiod 
’ red eoat; its rairgod worsted tags were the reverse of 
ornameutul, and its ojieu collar showed neither stork nor 
shirt. II is rusty Work trousers gaped vainly hero and 
there for buttons, and were tucked up uneereinoniously 
! at the heels to keep dry. llis hoots were the colour of 
the dust they trod on ; so were, his Saxon locks and sun¬ 
burnt face. Nevertheless, there was that about his quiet, 
honest hearing which would, I think, have proclaimed 
him, even without tho distinctive red, a British soldier.” 

I Our pensive wanderer pooli-poohs “tho (Irani Asian 
; Mystery,” and admonishes his readers that if they should 
, have to discourse on the marvellous virtues of the. Arab 
; race,, they should set it roundly down that they are 
hospitable because they live in touts. Under similar 
i conditions of canvas, .John Bull beats them hollow. 

: Such, at. least, was the ethnological convict'on al which 
: onr author arrived. “All the more \ahiahlr,” he drolly 
adds, “as I inner travelled fn Arabia.” Nothing, cer- 
j hi inly, is more conducive to fraternity of feeling than 
fellowship of rough usage. This is just what may la- 
seen at every step in the Crimea. The battle-field 1ms 
this jn common with the grave—to which it is often the 
mile-chamber—that it vindicates the consanguinity of all 
mortal men. “StneK-np people,” magnificent in Regent 
Street, have no business there; nor will it do for a man 
to toss his head in the air in a place where a flying shell 
,mav at any moment leave him without that, res] tec table 
appendage. Of patricians and plebeians in the (Samoa, 
it may with equal truth he averred that “their lodging 
is on the cold ground.” Sir IV Laev Evans’ lent differed 
in no respect from that of I lie common soldier. A single 
, wax candle placed on the ground lit the interior. Canvas 
forage-hags, cloaks and waterproofs spread around, hid 
the hare earth; and on them reclined more, nnlh/uo the 
general and his staff. The “non-combatant” alone 
enjoyed the dignity of a seat—on a portmanteau. No 
sneli thing as table, chair, tied, liedding, or cone.li, was 
, visible! “ As 1 looked at these simple arrangements, 1 

could not help thinking if such was all the comfort 
' enjoyed by a general in the Crimea, what must he the 
| condition of inferior officers ?” It was not till afterwards 
that he learned that in these respects Sir IV Lacy Evans 
could not he persuaded to allow himself either on tho 
. score of his years or of his rauk, the smallest advantage 
, over his subalterns. “ Yon do not of ennrse imagine,” 
writes onr pacific friend, “ that our entertainment ( dinner) 

' was of the full-dress order. Everybody, in tact, except 
my umuilitary self, wore the working staff uniform—blue 
frock and gilt-buttons, blue, red-striped trousers, and 
' high boots—nor did any one doff his goid-laecd forage- 
' cap in compliment, either to the occasion, or to the flimsy 
canopy which alone protected our heads from heaveu. 
Altogether—setting aside a grotesque figure on a port- 
mauteau—a painter might have made something of the 
gallaut group which, Jit by that solitary caudle, lay little 
dreaming of a tableau round tbe figure of their chief.” 
Tho bitterest trial of all that the army has to endure, 

' and indeed the only one which seems to have a depressing 
influence on the spirits of tbe men, consists in the ntter 
absence of adequate means to ensure personal cleanliness. 
All Crimean campaigners concur in describing this as an 
intolerable grievance. The sea is too distant for bathing; 
and though there are little Springs in various neighbouring 
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hollows, nobody has vessels which can he' applied t<> 
washing. The men have only the small pans width they 
use iu cisiking; the officers, destitute even of these, 
Ixiitow them from the. men, nud manage perhaps such a 
toilet as cun lie accomplished with liaJf-a-piiit of wafur, 
unaided by towel, soap, nail-brush, tooth-brush, hair¬ 
brush, or comb. Razors naturally are out of tho question, 
and tlie soldiers there are so many British Esaiut. Think 
of that, ye exquisites, aud bless die stars ye are wont to 
curse! The generals, field-officers, and staff, are some- 
what better off. • They possess basins aud tubs: those 
who like it. can shave; and our “non-combatant” even saw 
a few white shirts, though they were not starched. “ Still it 
was only the other day that even this portion of tho onuy 
got tents over their heads; aud that you tuuy not have 
too exalted a notion of their comforts, i will describe to 
you the costume in which I lately saw the colonel of a 
regiment making his morning’s report to General Brown. 
Both stood outside Sir George’s tent, and 1 was one of a 
fumigating group not far oil'. Tho colonel's black trousers 
hung in folds over bis spurs for lack of braces. His red 
coatee was fastened with three buttons, aud showed to 
advantage a ohocobite-coloured flannel shirt. The long 
ends of a silk neck-cloth, tied in a sailor’s knot, dangled 
over the coatee, and over all was a dilapidated great coat, 
which hail certainly not been brushed for the occasion. 
One hand he kept in his fob; the other held a well- 
browned meerschaum; ami with many vigorous pulls 
thereat, he. told his story.” With the exception of the 
meerschaum mid the potent pulls thereat, wt; have seen 
ust such a figure before mm in the middle of a corn¬ 
field, ami great- was the dismay of the crows, llis pipe 
was to the. gallant (and ragged) eolonel a dulse solatium 
in nmlie —Ids rosy cherub and his loving wife—his 
guide, philosopher, and friend—the lamp, the Star, the 
compass of his life. To the rank and file it would 
seem to lie no less. Some holiest folks at home are 
wont to deiionuec tobacco as the roof of all evil, but 
to the (Vimean campaigner, it is the veritable eth'ir rif/e: 
unfortunately, it is difficult to procure. Our “ non-com- 
batanl ” tells a story of two privates who had got hold 
of a goose, which they intended for their day’s con¬ 
sumption. An officer coveting the bird, offered ten 
shillings for it, and it was refused! A few minutes 
afterwards the men bartered it with somebody else for a 
lump of tobacco, which in England might have cost two¬ 
pence ! It is all very well for people in easy circum¬ 
stances at. home to cry down tobacco, and the achieve¬ 
ment is all the easier if they get their living, as is the feet 
with some, by doing so, but the soldier before Sebastopol, 
whogoesnut to the works at four o’clock in the morning, aud 
is not relieved till tho same hour next day, is in a different 
ease altogether. What is it to those poor follows, lying 
on their stomachs to avoid shot and shell, all through 
the bitter night, on the bare ground, that total absti¬ 
nence from tobacco promotes longevity ? Alas! even 
Sunday shines no sabbath-day to them, and their cars 
are less familiar with Mis than with mortars on that 
sacred day. Very graphic, is the picture which onr friend 
from the Temple draws of Sunday in'the camp: “We 
were scarcely placed in position before the loud rush of j 
round shot from the fort was heard again and again in j 
onr ears, causing sundry dislocations of the square—the [ 
meu grinning aud swaying nlxmt at each whirr in a kind 
of jocular disorder. Nothing was left for it but to move 
off; so we took up our ground a few hundred yowls lower 
down, and here—though a fleecy little ehmdlet which 
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announced its birth in si (limnlev-clap, showed that a 
shell luul burst above us, not \ cry far off to our rear—the 
service was conducted to u close, livcryltody, of course, 
stands upon these occasions throughout the ceremony. 
To obviate fatigue, therefore, the litany and communion 
were omitted. The chaplain preached extemporaneously, 
and with so excellent a voice., that, though the wind was 
blowing his surplice about, it did not drown his tones. 
I was amused by his British snugjroiil. Half his con¬ 
gregation might perish round the walls of Sebastopol 
beforo next church-paradt—a theme which the threatening 
missiles exploding about him would have served suffi¬ 
ciently well "to enforce—but he utterly disdained such 
obvious rhetoric. Perhaps, indeed, it. !h considered un¬ 
desirable to make ulluaious of the. kind, and certainly thev 
are too patent to need much insisting on. At any rate, 
the reverend gentleman neither noticed the pyrotechnics 
in his sound, practical sermon, nor iu his own jierson, but 
stood with his back to the fort, and preached on some 
every-day'text, and never changed his voice or turned 
his head in compliment to shot or shell.” A sermon 
punctuated with cannon-balls is certainly an alarming 
undertaking for the most heroic parson. But man is a 
plastic animal, and like that creature in the East which 
has the property of changing its colour to that of the 
foliage around it, we can, fortunately, adapt our habits to 
the circumstances of our destiny. Who that reads of 
such scones and snch characters, can donbt that happiness 
is a relative term—tiie thing itself depending less on 
external influences than on the state of a man’s own 
heart—and that, while many are uneasy amid the most 
luxurious circumstances at home, there are many abroad 
who regard the Camp in the Crimea, with all its dismal 
dangers and Stygian horrors, as the head-quarters of 
human happiness ? Melopovx. 


TIIE CRIME OF COLOUR. 

! Bv J. H. STOOQUEl.EIi, Esq. 

ciiArTEU vm.— (continued.) 

TIIE STOItV OF SHEIKH IMM.l.A. 

Upon the breaking up of tiie grand army in 1818, which 
terminated the campaigns against the Pindarrecs, one or 
two chiefs of small renown, who commanded particular gnles 
(bodies of horse), when on predatory excursions, effected 
their escape accompanied by a few of their most determined 
and staunch adherents, to the most impenetrable fastnesses 
in and about the Kalerbbut hills which lie south of the 
Nurbudda; where for a time they remained in a state of 
comparative peace and quietness, forsaking their free- 
booting expeditions and contenting themselves with living 
on the frnits of former unlawful gains; bnt as the adage 
has it, “ going oft to the mual-tub and putting nothing 
into it will soon reach the bottom,”, this kind of life could 
not last long, nor was snch a listless state at all adapted 
or congenialjto their roving and restless spirits. Aware 
that a price was set on their heads, prudence as well 
as policy required that they should lie quiet in their 
haunts until all pnrsuit had bceu given np, and they 
should (have become in a manner forgotten. “Dire 
necessity,” however, added to that thirst for levying 
black mail so inherent in the life-veins of a Piudarree, 
soon caused them to roam at large once more. 

The hero of my story, by name Sheikh Dullo, was & 
man of by no means a prepossessing exterior; in the 
first place, he was short in stature, and of a very dark 
complexion, indeed,Really black; and secondly, his face 


I tore a forcible impress of having been a martyr to small- 
pox ravages. Iu ins manners he was aught but repulsive; 
on the contrary his demeanour was insinuating, and in 
conversation lie had a lmppy knack of concealing his real 
character and profession. In point of years he numbered 
about, fivc-and-thirty, or maybe forty. Born and 
educated within the precincts of a marauding camp, he 
imbibed with his mother’s milk a strong predilection for 
rapiup and a no less thirst, for blond which he hesitated 
not to shed (though seldom by his own hands, leaving it ! 
to his followers to earVy his will into execution) when |i 
thwarted in his lustful or avaricious designs upon females ' 
and plunder: few were the '-contracts which he ratified j 
that did not hear impress of 'the bloody seal. 

During the campaigns against the sheikli’s sworn 
friends, the 'fellow 'always contrived to find safety in 
flight whenever overtaken or hard pressed by our troops, 
on which occasions his yolc would separate, and he would 
allow none lint, a chosen few -to be ids companions when 
flyiug on a fleet-paced marc from the field of fight for the 
point, of re-union, always preconcerted, and which was 
always reached by footpaths Hind (crests, in a labyrinthic j 
knowledge of which he is said' fo have, “ not a little,” ] 
excelled. From the innugnerable, and many of them hair- j j 
breadth escapes, which Sheikh Dufla bad met with, when j! 
pursued for his very life by the “ dogs of war.” hisj 
followers almost worshipped him as a leader, and looked j 
upon him, if not exactly, at least akin to immortal, and I 
gloried in attaching themselves to his fortunes. Many! 
are the tales which are related of the sheikh’s almost | 
miraculous escapes from his enemies. One of them just, 
occurs to me:—Sheikh Delia and his followers, having paid • | 
repeated visits—professional, of course—to the different. | 
villages, which lie lietween Boorhainpoor and his favourite : 
haunt and place of retreat, the fort of Narnulla, situated j 
on the river Taptcc, at length became emboldened by his J 
great and rc]ieated success in forage matters to extend ] 
his trips further from home, and practise upon the nn- \ 
offending villages closely bordering upon, os well as! 
within, the Company’s jurisdiction. News so alarming 
to tiie peaceful villagers was not long in reaching the 
nearest military post, when it was deemed necessary to 
order out a detachment of native infantry to slay or take 
prisoner this daring freebooter. 

The officer iu command was likewise furnished with 
a few irregular horsemen, and making their services 
subservient to his plans, devised a stratagem, whereby he 
trusted to the wily sheikh’s falling into his hands, for he 
well knew from the repeated failures of our troops before, 
that without a ruse he hod not the slightest chance of 
“ catching the lion in his lair.” 

Accordingly the detachment' no sooner reached the 
scene of Sheikh DuIIa’s predatory warfare, than the officer 
dismounted a part of his troopers, and habiting them like 
so many poverty-stricken brinjarrets or bullock drivers, 
made over to their charge a string of bullocks, on whose 
bocks were placed bogs of sand so contrived as to resemble 
both iu shape and size the canvas bags of grain which 
those itinerants convey throughout the whole interior of 
central India. Each mock bkiyarry took with him his 
pair of loaded pistols concealed from view within the 
ample folds of a muslin girdle; and having received 
particular instructions to keep secret from the inhabitants 
of the villages and country through which they were about 
to pass, the real nature of their craft ns well as the 
embassy they were on, were informed by way of impetus 
to the successful termination of their enterprise, that a 
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epithet roused the anger of the baboo (for such ia the 
title given to native gentlemen in Bengal) and he at 
once hinted that if his wishes wore not complied with, 
even without the jmeiminry consideration, he would let the 
government know the real condition of affairs in the 
coUectorafe of Muddlcmpore. Toodleton’s ragp at this 
declaration was ungovernable. Ho seized a whip which 
lav upon his tnblc;, ami inflicted chastisement njion the 
baboo—at ail times a great outrage ip the esteem of a 
Hindoo, but the more, so if lie hapiicucd, os was the case 
in this instance, to lie a man of high iiralnniuical caste. 

As the balioo rau down the-steps before the infuriated 
collector, the two .officers, came up. Toedlctou desisted 
from the infliction of further chastisemcht» and walked 
back into bis iiouse, the officers following him-. 

] “A villain 1 a scoundrel! ” ejaculated the angry 
Toodloton, “ to dare to insinuate—” ’ ' 

“Insinuate!” cried Major Wildman, “did you say 
insinuate? 1 aidtor an insiuoation.' (Jive me open abuse 
—direct, ]>Ium]i ins ults. J can bear them, f or 1 know 
how to deal with them." 1 ~ f 

! Toodloton could not resist the indulgence of a sneer. 

“ I should think yon did. Your exjjerienoe in sneb 
matters must have made yoa familiar witli their mode of 
treatment.” 

Tile major did not relish tins remark. “ Look ye, sir,” 
said he, getting very red in the gills, “ I have faced the 
devil at itiuldlcmhad, and scattered Mahrattas and Raj- 
j (tool s at the head of my Light liolts; but 1 have also learned 
I the virtue of forbearance. My courage, sir, is of the 
I moral as well as the physical order. 1 have endured, can 
! emlnre, and may endure—but damme, sir, not always— 
not every body—not every thing.” 

Toddleton rejoined, “ 1 never doubted your possiveness. 
My owu faculty of endurance is not so remarkable. For 
instance, 1 cannot endure more of your society ; but as I 
do not expect, yon will relievo me of the burthen, you 
will excuse my acting for myself in the matter, and taking 
iny leave.” .Saying which, he walked into an inner 
apartment. 

f To hr coniimte<L] 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 

Kngi.aso, England! nurse nf kernes, 
Who, an ninny u battle-plain, 

Fought, and bled, and bravely conquered, 
house thy warriors once again; 

Toil them that the contest rages, 

Tell them of the thick’ning tight; 

Tull them that the danger presses, 

Tell them of the Ktusian might; 

Sound the war-cry loud and shrill. 

Let it roll from hill to hill. 

' At the summons sea appealing 

Many a brave and gallant heart, 
Pressing forward to the battle, 

In the strife to take a part. 

From fair Scotia's ragged mountains, 
From each lone, secluded gleu, 

Many a valiant warrior cometh, 

Many a band of noble men; 

And the battle-cry they hear 
■> Causes them no dastard fear. 

Now, dh I noble Scottish warriors, 

Think upon your ancient fame; 

Make the stubborn Kuss remember 
Mighty Bruce’s conquering name, 

And as once ye fought for freedom, 

And with Wallace nobly died, 

Fight ngain, for tis endangered 
By the haughty Russian's pride; 

Hasten onward to the fight- 
hoe your swonia be sharp and bright. 


By the memory of your fathers, ■» 

By Hie prowess of each clan, 

By the deeds of ancient valour 
Winch at Bannockburn began, 
lip I and rouse yc for the conflict, 
lip! and hasten to the fight. 

Seize vour weapons and march onwanl; 

Hod himself will aid the right, 

And thn Russian soon shall know 
Highland warriors ileal the blow. 

uni.rials sons nre also liast'ning 
To the suecour of the brave: 

They, as ancient legends tell us, 
Trembled not at Ciusar’s rage; 

But, when all around were conquered, 
.Spurned tb’ invader’s hutefni sway— 
In their cliffs and rocky places 
Kepi the mighty chief at liay. 

See I they come with headlong speed, 
Welcome' in the hour of need. 

Welcome! welcome, gallant wairiors, 
Welcome hi this trying hour, 

For your proffered aiu is wanted, 

To restrain the Russian power. 

An of yurc. ye fuiled the (Jiesur, 

Anu upheld the British name, 

Be vc now as firmly minded 
To preserve your ancient tame. 

Vp! and raise'the battle-cry— 

“ Win tlie day nr nobly die !” 

Warriors, too, of brave green Erin, 

Hally, rally to the light: 

Let ye'ur cry’ Ik- “ Freedom! freedom!— 
Lo, we come to aid the right!'' 

By the memory of your ehieftnius, 
Fumed in many a tale of old, 

By the memory of their prowess, 

'Be ye dauntless, firm, anil isdd. 

1!p! and hasten to the light— 

I'.p! and battle for the right. 

English warriors, linn and true, 

Answer to the rallying cry; 

For your country and your sov'reign, 
Proudly wave your banners high. 
Never yet in English annals 

Has tii' appeal been made in vain— 
Ala-ays foremost in the euidlict, 

Ou'the land nr on the main. 

Up! and mingle in the fray— 

Brave hearts look for you to-day. 

England calls you, England Calls you, 

In a dark anil dangerous hour, 

To oppose a cruel conqueror, 

To repel a tyrant's power; 

By tin- memory of your herocSj 
Fall'll on many a battle-plum, 

In tile pride of pim-er mid conquest, 
Bouse, yc warriors, once again; 

Hasten, hasten to the fight— 

Hasten, and defend the right. 

Take the banner: os ye bear it, 

Think upon tho days of yors— 

Think how your heroic lathers 
Bravely carried it before; 

Emulate their ancient valour, 

Emulate their glorious Tame; 

In'the hour of dread end danger, 

Still uphold the British name. 

Rouse 1 ami hurry to the fight— 

Rouse I and charge for England’s right. 

Oh I British morion, cnee 


Onward march to moot the Russian— 
Bravely fight or bravely fall. _ 
England's prayers and hopes go wtth you, 
And attend yuu to tiic field; 

Nobly then, bravo hearts, march onward— 
Trust in Heaven's protecting shield. 

Go, breve warriors, to the fight— 

Go, and “ God defend the right 1” 








HOW THE FRENCH EXAMINE THE RUSSIAN 
DEFENCES AT SEVASTOPOL. 

Thu following graphic- details of the manner in which 
] the French volunteers make midnight examinations of the 
; Russian works in front of Sebastopol, is from the pen of 
j 1 a young French officer with his regiment in the Crimea :— 

; ! “ Sturting from the Belfry llonse, inhabited In I lie ma jor 

i! who commands in the trenches, and which is the centre, 
I; of all the. orders relating to the siege operations, yon eater 
fllte covered zig-zags leading to the parallels. The first 
parallel joins the second on the left; it leads now, witli- 
jjonl interruption, to the quarantine faubounj. The second 

; parallel, which on the left stretches JUKI or -100 metres 
into tin; bay, touches on the right the third parallel, it 
passes at the point where two ravines meet, and wInch 
unite at a depth of 100 feet. At their point of junction 
there is a knoll, called the Omni Hill, occupied, it is said, 
j by 1,000 Russians, and distinctly visible from the right 
\ extremity of the third parallel, by raisiug one's head 
' carefully above flic parapet. The sinuosities of the 
!j valley protect the Russians there from the guns of a 
j j battery placed lietwoeu the English and French hues of 
1 1 the attack. On the decline they have constructed 
| ambuscades, or shelters, one metre in height, of solid 
stone ; they have crenellated tile walls, ami keep a watch¬ 
ful eye on every living thing that shows itself. It is 
j from this jxiint that they often make sorties, either on 
, the French right or on the English left. The difficulty 
I of cutting a way in the rock lias greatly retarded the 
| moment when our works can force this important point, 
i which is supported by two guns loaded with grape ; lmt 
jit will inevitably be earned by the first success of tile 
j third parallel. In advance of the Green llill theie is a 
small lake where the two ravines disgorge. It separates 
'them from a third ravine which descends from the English 
' lines, joins the two others, and juisses behind the Flag- 
' stall' Buttery. On this spot the eye dwells with delight, 
ijit is a great pleasure to behold still water, jioplnr trees, 

I j gardens, and a mill, it is true without its clapper. This 
| j oasis, which the cannon ball alone protects against the 
j cannon ball, is too dangerous to be inbubited for any one 
! to think of seeking a refuge there. Above the mill, still 
oji the opposite incline of the deep valley which stops ns, 
are a number of Russian cottages, which, seen from the 
right of the third parallel, appear ou thu flank. They 
are all of the same dimensions, of the some whiteness, 
with the same two black open windows. On the left is 
tlic town ; the church and an isolated house with a green 
! roof are visible. The plateau between the incline which 
j wo see, and that which descends to the sen-shore is 
crowned by batteries with a formidable row of cannon 
mouths. Here the English will have a great part to play 
when the general assault takes place. The Flagstaff 
Battery, eighty metres in front of the third parallel, is a 
min. But it holds out. In front of the bastion there is 
a deep ditch, well furnished with palisades, and the 
counterscarp, which bristles with dtwuwf de frisc. A 
; French battery of six mortars can send shell and rocket 
j into the bastion frow the third parallel. Along the whole 
J development of our trenches there are, at the distance of 
■ about twenty metres, crenellated earthw orkja. Our sharp¬ 
shooters ambuscade there, and keep a sharp look-out. 
Woe to the workman or curious individual who shoves 
himself t ' in vain have the Russian riflemen constructed 
along jth^f whole front ambuscades similar to ours. In 
boldness>^|KBd skill we bear off the palm. It is an 


interesting sight- to see our riflemen creep along, like.' 
foxes or snakes, from stone to stone, under the very walls ■ 
of the town, when cannon are brought to bear against . 
them in reply to their rifles. At night it is a continual j 
\fni <Cart[fire. At inlcnids also the trenches are! 1 

enlarged, mid, instead of a simple parapet, surmounted by,, 
gabions and earthwork, a flight of many slips m fueriur ' 1 
is eimstrurted. Here the stip|iorf battalions advance' 
when a sortie is made., it would Is- diflieult to convey a 
just idea of the hard work of the siege division. Duty.' 
in the trenches lasts twenty-four hours, without counting 
the time employed in going ami returning. Wo pass one 1 
night out of the three in a hole or ditch of water, where 
it ig imjmscihlr to light a-lire to keep out the cold. One's 
back against the gabions, one’s feet on a heap of stones, 
tile musket, within reach, almost wilhonl. seeing on- 
another, officers anil men struggle against sleep, anil arc, 
ready to start to their feel on tlw Iirst alarm of the' 
sentries. It is military heroism eu pmuiitimer. Tin- - 
siege army lias bored twenty kilometres in the rock; it!; 
obstinately defends its works ibnier a shower of missiles i 
against an enemy hidden behind walls mid in r,-nines,' 
continually reinforced hymen and mmmuiition. A Inin un¬ 
settled in three hours—inkrthnun in one —the siege re¬ 
quires months! The young soldiers recently' arrived 
from France, take a long time to gel aeriislomed to siu-h 
hard work, hut the veteran troops only exhibit impatience ; 
at waiting ti»r the glorious object they have in view ; tliev ; 
know that their enemy is harder np than Iheim-ehes, and-! 
this thought makes them hrave every sort of suffer- ; 
ing. The oilier night, in a deluge of rain and in complete 
darkness, some twenty of those intrepid volunteers, know ii in ’ - 
the army as t u/iwt.i perdue, because they risk t heir lit es in the|. 
most daring enterprises, passed out of our trenches. Two , 
led tlit* way. one behind the other, at tile distance of five 
paces, 'flic rest of tin 1 hand followed, commanded by 
uu officer called Benner, formerly of the 7th regiment. 
of the line. They all crept, along on their bellies in!; 
dead silence. Their chief, an old Zouave, had taught 1 , 
them how. As each man lies down ho glides along hisij 
rifle to the full stretch of hi,- arm; he then glides <>n,j 
himself, and thus gets on without noise or embarrassment. 1 
always ready to ismiid to his feet, should an enemy :j 
surprise him. The first in advance acted as guide: lio 'j 
felt, the way ; tiie second cimuminieatcd with the officer!, 
surrounded by Ids baud. Every mail had his eyes and,- 
ears on the alert. Tlw path they took made a circuit.!. 
They had to leave on the right an eailhwork occupied hv |j 
Russians. To fall upon it, carry it, or kill them, would j! 
not have been a difficult task, but as it wonldhave given ! 
the alarm, it was necessary to double it and glide between |] 
it and the ditch, inspect the enemy’s works, and relni'lif 
without, letting them be aware of the duuger they had jl 
incurred. Before entering the narrow strip which jj 
separate,s I lie narrow fusee from the Russian post, the; i 
officer left more tiian half his men on station. Should i! 
his party lx- discovered they were to fall upon the post, j 
He himself, with five or six determined men, eulers the ; 
dangerous path, mid proceeds alongside the fusee. With , 
his hand he tries the strength of the defences—they are J 
bound very firmly together, anil are fixed fast iu the j 
ground. The fosse is six feet deep and fell of ruin ; 
water. It seems possiide to scalo the fusee —to tear up ; 
the defences would require time, it would be better to ; 
burn them; the dwvuu.r cle Jim are connected together- 
by chains. If the ouc burns tho other will remain; it is f 
more advisable to carry them off some twenty yards—j! 
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I once there, they are ours. The night is pitch dark. A 
j few steps n-head a man appears. Astonished, he glides 
j towards him. It is one of his own men. If they all get 
; up they are lost; a trench stops him—he hears the. sound 
, of the spade and pickaxe in the rock ; he hears the 
workmen converse—the guard splash with their feet in the 
! water—the men cough. What does this mean ? The 
| sound is hollow—it is a mine. It commences here and 

■ I leads there. Hut the rain continues to pour down. It is 
1 1 hitter eold, and the flash, Of a gnu may lead to their 
r discovery. The officer gives the signal to retreat. They 

j return the way they enme. Their track on the moist 
|; earth guides them. They pass again the Russian out- 
work. The Russians little suspect a mortal foe is so uoar 
1 them. The men S|>e.-tk low together; they might take 
them all prisoners, hut it would be imprudent. There 
; are other parts of the defences to bo examined. The 
; success of the enterprise is more valuable than the deatii 
of ten Russian soldiers. Finally, all having been explored, 
they rejoin the remainder of the band who are waiting 
for them lying down uu the mud. ‘Anything new, boys?” 

! say s the officer. * Nothing.’ 4 Then lot us return.’ 

■ And these twenty brave fellows, wet. to the skin, pass 
our sentries, who were becoming uhxions about, them, in 
tlie same silence as before. It is said that in the night 
between the 28fh and 29tli of December the same men 

•.destroyed some works which annoyed our troops, took n 
prisoner despite of themselves, and carried off some sacks 

■ of (xiwdur. One of them received a I tall in the foot.” 

THE RUSSIAN SERF. 

1 Tut; Russian serf is lur more happy, and far bettor treated, 

, than foreigners imagine, nod, in general, the peasant 
himself seems to be averse to any sudden change in his 


knowledge during his sojourn W Russia: —A young pea- ! J 
sunt, he stated, fell desperately iq}am; his parents were;;' 
opposed to the match, and Jut did not wish to disobey; 1 
them ; so, straggling between Jove and duty, ha got iutoj, 
a low, melancholy mood; passed nights in the' 1 

woods, wringing his hand*, and refusing every kind oi'.j 
food and consolation. Somebody told }iiw that, the girl!, 
had heiritchffl him — he believed it, and went to thej 
zmdttr. The. latter told feipi that “the spell would 1 k> 
broken if lie went to the house of his mistress and gave 
iter a good boating! He did sunr-oi|ippe.d her furiously, 
and came home whittling, UugUiflfb and as completely 
ruml of his love a* if he bod iteW sees (bo girl who 
had Itewitchcd him. With regard fo 4he question 
whether the Russian seif is jwgjtguc or inhuman, Mr. 
Tiirncrulli seems to think that m#ch of Mh bI mixed up jl 
in his cimraete*. M first it strilms a travdUw as strange, 
that if a mauWL fo tire streets, from siffaimf gr accident, 

that everybody ttWM* him as It hew« attacked . j 
by the plggnc { but this is to be MHdtbpd by tim^ 
reluctance of the people to meddle wtyfc tiW .duties ofq 
the police. He bad himself been arrested Ml taken to j 
the police-office tor having attempted to fcis legs a j 
drunken mail, lying in the middle of tfas Kfceet, who!] 
collaret] him, and swore he wanted to strangi? him ! In || 
a word, die Russian serf may be Inscribed as good-;; 
humoured, courteous, hospitable, religious, Intelligent, | j 
dexterous, daring to excess, {uitriotjc, and shove all,!; 
devoted to his sovereign. Rob on the other bund, heji 
is addicted to drunkenness, ^gwttgg in Ids oaths, j | 
cringing, servile, disposed to cheating, lying, and thieving ij 
—sometimes inhuman, and, in many coses, as reckless :| 
of other men’s lives as he is of bis own. ii 


condition. Due of the most striking trails in the churac- 
, ter of the nimjilt' (or serf), is bis extraordinary devotion 
1» /tin xmrruyn, whom ho looks upon as an earthly God, 
and even calls him so. The intcin|>crauru of the lower 
classes is one of the greatest, failings of the Russian serf, 
j In die kohoku (the drinking houses in .St. Petersburg), 
vodli (the name for Russian spirits), was drank in 1827 
to the amount of eight millions of roubles ; and in 1838 
■' to the amount of eight millions and a half—which gives 
■jto every male inhabitant of St. Petersburg, si tout. forty 
;| roubles a-year for rodli, or about four pailfuls uud a half 
|;of liquor ! The Russian serf is cunning nnd crafty, but. 
i! at the stune time, far more intelligent than the peasants of 
, j many other countries. He is likewise wonderfully 
!!dexterous; in fact, he is fit for any trade or handicraft. 

! Ills hospitality is very groat; his courage nuhouuded 
; r—to a degree amounting to eoutempt of danger. The 
I serf seems to look with iuiliffereneo npon death—and t his 
! feeling is innate in the child us well as the grown man. 
|j A Russian nobleman, during a tempest on tlie (luff of 
i Finland, found himself in danger of jterishing. “ Oh, 

! sir,” said a boy of eleven years, “ if it be the will of God 
| we shall die, it is not, after all, so great a misfortune— 

! wo ctutuot die twice.” His devotion is extreme, bttt 
j mixed up with great superstition. The Russian peasant 
i firmly believes in household devils, water and forest 
devils, sprites, gnomes, &c. A certain sprite, called 
JJmnovoe, plays a grand role in their abodes—he lives, 
they suppose, nuder the floor. By channs, the 
znukars (half sages, half aoroorors), cure diseases of every 
kind, stop blood, &c., and bring men and women bock to 
their senses when they happen to fall in love. Mr. Tar- 
ncrolli mentions a ease-which hod come under his own 


WIIV MKit'Ui NOT Till; CMJIkA UK UI.SIi»IIKJ» 10 TITiKKl ?J! 

The Russian invasion of the Crimea in 1(598 dates liut: i 
one hundred mid fifty-six years ago, and it is scarcely jj 
ciglitv-three years since the first successes wore obtained j 
in that quarter. It was not till 1783, seventv-oue years j 
ago, that Catherine declared those provinces united to i 
Russia, so that no claim of long itossession or |u-escripti(>n | 
ran be, invoked in favour of a government whose pro- , 
grass,- front the earliest ages, lias been marked by ; 
treachery, by fraud, and by tin* most insidious corruption, j 
These remarks apply with equal force to Russia’s ocqni- j 
aitions on the side of Persia and of Georgia. These j 
aggressions, first commencing lietweeii 1715 and 1724,jj 
were more or less eon tin tied till 1800, when Georgia wasjj 
declared a Russian province, and the members of the reign- | 
ing family of thnt kingdom curried in captivity into Russia. I 

ANiXTsrrr, op t.om> cakj>i«an. • ; 

A correspondent 1ms forwarded us tho following attec- ■ 
dote of tlie hero of Balnklava :—“ Lord Cardigan was j 
lately attracted by a group of persons standing *t a shop- 
window in Bond Street, eagerly gaxing at a paint iug 
representing his lordship on horseback at one of the 
engagements in the Crimea. Feeling anxious to become 
the purchaser, he entered the shop and asked the price. 

‘ Seventy guineas, w»’ replied the attendant. 4 Well, 
said Lord Cardigan, 4 1 feel great interest in his lordship, 
and some people say I am even like him; 1 thrill buy the ! 
picture.’ The shopman declared lie*could not see the. 
likeness, but averred that the pointing resembled his lord- 
ship. Lord Cardigan then informed him who he was, aud 
told him that he might keep the picture in his window gs 
long as the public wed to see it, and.thenjsemljt home.” 






tin* LIT* LIECT. O. C. HAMIOTT, 4t*t axonum.] 

There are few more painful duties than that of recording 
the death of a yonng and gallant soldier. Lieutenant 
Hugh Charles Harriott, late of the 41st Regiment, 
(whose portrait we have engraved above), was one of the 
first—if not the first—officer who fell beneath the fire of the 
Russians, in one of the earliest sorties from Sebastopol. 
Lieutenant Harriott, who was in his twenty-first year, 
.was the youngest son of the late Rev. W. Harriott, vicar 
of Odihara, and domestic chaplain to the Earl of Beverley. 
He was educated at the Royal College of Sandhurst, where 
he early gave evidence of extraordinary capacity for the 
military profession. Whilst pursuing his studies at college 
he especially distinguished himself for Ids proficiency in 
field fortification, and had the honour of carrying away 
no less than six prises in various departments of military 
science. To an enthusiastic attachment for his profession, 
he combined those amiable qualities of the heart which 
rendered him not only popular' amongst his brother- 
officers, but made him a special favourite with the men of 
Ids company. The 41st was the first regiment that 
crossed the. river at the battle of Alma, and Lieutenant 
Harriott, in a letter to his family, thus describes the 
passage s—“Our regiment came especially under Lord 
Raglan’s notice as we crossed the stream or river with 
the staff. The reason we Buffered so little, 1 think, is 
that we crossed theftriver first, and they hardly know we 
were them tiR we were through the burning village. I 
■disked with fire and dust, and the shot and 
and cracked around ns in every direction. 


I shall be able to tell you some of the scenes on that 
battle-field when I see you again. To describe them here 
is impossible.” Ou the Sfith of October the Russiaus 
made a sortie in considerable force from Sebastopol, and 
Brigadier-General Adams ordered the 41st Regiment, 
among others, to repulse them. Lieutenant Harriott took 
the command of Ids company in consequence of the absence 
from illness of Captain Steward, and led them against a 
far sujierior force. The company to which ho belonged 
charged the Russian musses with that bravery and 
“solidity” which has won for the British infantry the 
admiration of tku French; and just os the enemy were 
giving way, Lieutenant Harriott received a musket-hall 
in the left shoulder, which fractured the collar-bone, but 
was not supjioscd at the time to have touched any vital 
part. The Russians were defeated on that occasion with 
a loss of 1,000 men, and the gallant nuiuner in which 
Lieutenant Harriott performed Ids duty, wou for him the 
marked thanks of the Brigadier of the Division (General 
Adams). The wound which he received unfortunately j 
took an unfavourable turn. The ball ultimately lodged 
in the muscles of the back, having passed through the 
upper part of the lungs, and inflicted an injury of a vital 
character. He was removed to the hospital at Scutari, 
where he gradually sunk until he expired ou the 8th of 
December. The estimation iu which this gallant yonng 
officer was held may lie gathered from the following 
letter addressed to his mother from Captuili Steward. 1 

Nuttiugtmi, Dorchester, 9th January, 1835. j 
My dear Madam, — As a brother officer and most iutimnte, friend i 
of your gallant son, I cannot refrain from condoling with you ou the 


TTTimnn’ 


1 only arrived iu England on Friday last, having left Scutari on thr ! 
29th November, when there appeared to be every chance of his reeover- I 
ing from his wound, ns his spirits had kept up so well to that time, j 
notwithstanding his very groat suffering, which he bore with most 
unflinching courage and patience. I was in the same room with him 
from the tirno lie arrived wounded to the 29th November, and no one ! 
knows better than I do what lie went through. In him the service I 
has last a most gallant soldier and promising officer, mid I liavr lost a j 
devoted friend—which is not easily replaced. It was entirely Owing to i 
an overnight by onr commanding officer that your son's name was not 
mentioned by Lord Raglan in his despatches in connection with tiiose 
of Captains Hailey and Atcherly of the 80th Regiment, for his 
gallantry and daring on the 26th October. He was so beloved and 
respected by the men of his company that they all turned out to wish 
him “Good bye" when he left the camp to be convoyed on board ship 
wounded. 1 regret that it is not in iny power to give you any ueconnt 
of his last days, but trust tliat Captain Rowlands, whom 1 left with 
him, has done so. 

Apologising for thus addressing you, and with the wish tliat. my 
pen were in abler hands, I remain, niy dear Madam, very truly yours, 
Rn. Steward, Captain, 41st Regt. 

woman’s LAUGH, 

A woman has no natural grace more bewitching than 
a sweet-laugh. It is like foe sound of flutes on foe 
water. It leaps from her heart in a dear sparkling rill; 
and the heart tliat hears it feds as if bathed in the 
cxhiiirating spring. Have yon ever pursued an unseen 
fugitive throngh trees, led on by their airy laugh—now 
here, now there, now lost, now found ? We have. And 
we are pursuing font wandering voice to fois day. Some¬ 
times it comes to ns in foe midst of care, or sorrow, or 
irksome basin ess: and then we turn away and listen, and 
hear it ringing throngh foe room like a silver bell, with 
power to score away foe ill spirits of foe mind. How 
much we owe to that sweot laugh ! It turns foe prose of 
our life into poetry; it flings showers of sunshine over 
foe darksome wood in which we are travelling—it touches 
with light even our sleep: which’ is no more the image of 
death, but is consumed with dreams that are the shadows 
of mortality. 
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j LETTER^ FROM TUE CRIMEA. 

The soldiers who are fighting the Crimean battles are 
the best historians of the war. Many of their letters 
evidence considerable graphic power, and, as all contain 
matter of deep interest, we purpose, from time to time, 

| devoting a portion of our space to echo the voices from 
| the ranks. 

■ Fuom a Cologr-Skucikaxt IX THE 28th Hkuiuent. 

i | Caitiji before Sebastopol, January let, 

! | My dear Friend,—In tho midst of our hurry-scurry and dangerous 
way of living, my memory clings tenaciously to our long and tried 
! friendship, to our old and mutual associations, and to onr old and 
j mutual acquaintances; and I loro to dwell on these ties, even the 
faintest. You have asked me for news. 1 cannot pretend to give you 
I any, for long ere itiv letters would reach yon, anything I could relate, 

I ns an eye-witness, would have beeome “flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

;; Again,' the events which daily, aye, hourly, occur around us, do not 

I I assume, in the eyes of onr people, the importance attached to them at 
1 1 home, and then we live so much at that home in heart and fancy. 1 

■ really believe that the interest, nr rather the enthusiasm, created by 
j' tho arrival of tho despatches and other accounts of onr victories, at 
j 1 least rivals tile fervour atteudunt on the immediate doing of the work. 
II Men go out from the camp in the evening or in the morning, little 

I knowing, and often little coring, that they may win a great battle 

II before their ltonr of relief comes round, mid that they may yield up 
; | their heart's blued in achieving it. This is our manner of life; nor is 
, I it a very iniserahle one, thongli every day lessens our chance of enioy- 
| mg it, ns every succeeding day lessens inir numbers, afhl render* those 

■ who are left less able to licar the hardships of such a campaign. Wo 
have had no great nftiiir since Iukcrmau, and our whole op-ratioiM 

; seem to consist in defending onr position. The men are growing irn- 
l piticnt and wearied, and are constantly wondering what is doing, or 
j what is going to lie done. Every nian would willingly go to the breach 
i to get rid of this wearying and monotonous life. Moreover, the spectre 
: ‘ which hung over onr devoted army at Varna, is paying us very fre- 
|| aiient visits. I have buried sis of our roiiqiany, now rodured to about 
]' sixty men, within these ten days, and we are iar from being the worst. 

| i The Vlth, a veteran regiment from India, joined lately, and buried sixty 
il men in one week. Tile llev. llr. Wlicble fell a victim to his devoted 
i seal, and the gentleman who replaced him returned to .Sentari after a 
| fortnight's labour; yet, in the midst of all this ruin and desolation, I 
| am cheerful, trustful, healthful, and pusscss tire fowl hope that I mav 
j one day grasp your baud, and tell you how much 1 owe you, ns well 
' as my other kind friends, for their good wishes, their anxiety, their 
sympathy, and «1 kiv« all, for tlioir prayers, which have earned me 
through so ninny dangers. 

I send yott a Hvc-frattc. piece,, which I intend ns a trilling mmvenir 
of this campaign, if you think it worth while to preserve it. They are 
common in the camp, hut 1 received this from a young Frenchman at 
llonlubar. lie was a scrgeant-miyor ill one of the French regiments 
of thimine, and was very near making me a traitor to our friendship. 
I was sincerely attached to him, and so would you, my dear friend, 
had you known him. But,I lost him at Inkcrtnmi, where ho was 
sliul through the heart—a warmer than which never beat. There is 

another loss which I forgot,to mention in my last. Mrs. V-, who 

refused to return to England from Gallipoli, when ull the women were 
ordered home, wss eonnued on board H. M.’s ship, “Cyclops," alxmt a 
week before too bombardment of Sebastopol hv the fleets, and, being 
too ill to be removed, she was close in to the fulls during the whole 
day ol' tile 17th October, which terrible situation so shook her already 
wuukcncil constitution, that she sunk, and expired a few days after¬ 
wards, and was thrown overboard in too bay or Varna, to which place 
the "Cyclops" had been sent to bring up tho reserve. This is war. Now 
.at Tnkennan. Our division being on the extreme left of the English 
lines, next tile French, we were, of course, the lalest, or nearly eo, 
coming into action. Some of our regiments, however, of which the 
HMtli was ono, had been in the trenches nil night, under General 
Torrens, mid from the trcnulies marched to liikurraan, at the flrst 
streak of daylight, where we staid until evening; and, though an eye¬ 
witness of the varying fortunes of the day, I eon scnr&ly tell yon 
whut occurred. 1 believe such a hidden light never before took place. 
Every man, in some degree, was his owu general, and every general 
had to Qght his own battle. It was apparently the. tight of a rabble, 
but of a rabble that know how to fight. Wings of regiments were 
separated, companies were severed from oach other, but each wing and 
every company fought and cleared tho ground in its own neighbour¬ 
hood. It was n complete massacre. On the night after the slaughter 
ono company of the 2Hth buried u hundred men in a few hours, and in 
a very small space of ground. Tho second night after tho battle wo 
formed a covering parly to a lot of Turks, who wore making a fort on 
the heights of Inkermau. 1 never spent a more miaerabln night in 
my life. Thu wind blew so strongly that the captain, with his hand 
upon my shoulder, and speaking at tho highest pitch of his voico, 
could not make me understand him, In addition to this, it rained so 
violently that we could scarcely keep our eyes open to watch, and wo 


were within a hnudred vanls of the advanced picquets of the enemy. 
But worse titan this, tho only way leadiiw to this battery (for there 
, was no road, all being hrushwoon and shrubs), was covered by the 
Hussion guns, and their dead lay anmnd ns. not only imbnried, but 
stripped and bleaching in the wintry wind. To see their white bodies 
gleaming through the thick darkness was indeed an awfol sight. The 
(following morning we returned tofump, and to ear great dismay found 
onr tents prostrated. 'Wo lay all day crouched in nooks and corners, 
shivering with cold and wot, and were sent to the trenches again that 
same night, where many men died from the exposure. But this is 
past, aim many more such days and nights; yqt we sometimes get a 
really fine day,'such as one bui rarely meets with in England; even in 
'midsummer. 1 think, however, that there is more in contemplation; 
regiments are moving yip rapidly to reinforce us; two regiments harp 
joined our division within this lost fortnight, besides drafts from 
dopiits. Should tho assault take plane, rumour gives the post of 
honour to tho third division. I may, therefore, ere you receive this, 
he hurt de combat —either rigid in death or maimed for life—or we 
may still lx- in suspense, nsAve now are. But, wliatever contingency 
’may occur, 1 am still your devoted friend. 

My kind regards to all my companions and acquaintances; tell 
them I shall yet win my commission, and believe me to be, yours very 
truly and sincerely, « » • 


Fuom a Skiigeant ix win Scotch Fvhiuuks. 

Comp before Sebastopol, January 4th. 

My own dear Sarah,—Since I last wrote to you nothing of import¬ 
ance lias occurred. The Hussions and we are complimenting each 
other, as usual, with shot and shell. None of our regiment, thank 
God, have been killed or wounded since I last wrote; Wit’ I tun Sony 
to say great iramlicrs ure carried off by disease. Hcinforccmeuts are 
coming out to us, and we need them; tor 1 am certain Sebustopol will 
*not foil easily. 1 am a little feverish to-dnyy I think it is a cold. I 
hope to be quite well to-morrow. Indeed it is scarcely worth while 
mentioning it, were it not that I keep nothing from yim, no matter 
how trifling. I received your tetters very regularly, one every second 
mail, anil a paper from you to-ilay t dated 25tn November. I’oor 
Rutherford's arm gives him great pain, it is yet uncertain whether 
he will hv able, to keep it. To-day the weather is fine, and every one 
looked more happy 1 . The cavalry horses bring up our biscuit from 
Balaklava. The men carry their own meat. It is lninful to see a 
string of fifty or more soldiers, with a piece of salt beef iu front of 
them nud another behind, tied with a string, and slung over their 
shoulders, dragging their feet through mud up to their knees, and this 
for six miles. Still it must he done, or the remainder of tlicrir regi¬ 
ment would have to fast; and, to mid to their comfort, it ofteu nuns 
both going anil coining, so that tiny are soaked to the skin, with no 
(in* to warm them or drv their clothes; and still worse, with mud for 
their Iasi. It is wonderful there are not more men dying unit in lios- 
piial than there arc ! When a regiment arrives here, they suffer very 
much at first, os many as twenty or forty a day dying. It was bettor 
for ns Hint we gol seasoned with hardship whilst the good weather 
lasted, than if we had to endure the cold ami wet without any season¬ 
ing. My dear Sarah, you limit lieav onr separation u little longer. 
Gist's will must be June; ami it would lie flying ill the face of the 
Almighty to take on ton much about it. If the Lon] spares us health, 
the longer the snpnmtiim the greater the happiness at onr meeting. 
Besides, don't you got a letter from me every five days, and 1 keen ! 
nothing from yon—I let you know even thing; bo, my own dear girl, i 
don't he fretting. I am mil sure if l tolil you of the death nf that gal- ’ 
lmit and much lamcuted officer, Colonel Ainslie; lie died nf his j 
wounds. Major Stuart is also liimli lamented; lie is gone home ; 
invalided. Enril West succeeds in cuuuiiund, and, from all 1 know of'! 
him, the “Old Fusiliers” will Isi much pleased with him, and he, 1 j 
trust, witii thorn. j 

Good bye, my own dear Sarah. I feel much happier after writing > 
to you. I fancy i am talking to yon.—God bless you, my owu Sarah. | 
Your own B. j 

Fuom a Soi.nnut is the 3th Bkhimkxt. 

Camp before Sebastopol. 

My deaf Uncle,—The representative of the family in the Crimen is 
in excellent nnjmrvatiim, and likes caminigniug very well, infinitely 
I letter than doin'; garrison duly in Malta or any other place like it. 
All goes on well with ns, and tho health of our men is improving, 
thank God. Vie expect two drafts shortly, and then 1 hope we shall 
lie able to make a better show; at present we cannot turn out. 
more than 230 men for duty. I think we are shortly to have a slap 
at this little place, ns soon os they have enough of amiunnitiou on (lie 
ground to serve tho batteries well lor a few days. I believe the fleet 
will go at them too, so that, if we don't take tne place, we shall have 
the satisfaction of making plenty of noise outside. There u no doubt 
that it is tremendously strong. Hat toy upon battery has been 
thrown up by the Bnsriaus, and they JuMte mode huge stockades 
encircling tho place. Wc shall lose many mou if we storm It, but I 
don’t think they will try. 

Give mv love to my aunt. Ever your uffeclumnto nephew, 

H.8. 
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Conductor* of the “ Patriotic Paid Journal ” Have great eatie- 
fcotim la announcing to the Public their intention to print, in the 
Klervnth number of the Journal, rrhioh win appear mi the Mth ins^, 
the receipt of the Boyal Commiieioaera for the first payment ah 
detount of profits reaUped by the tale of tho Journal. 

The Publisher will foel obliged If persons requiring the back number! 6f 
tbc Patriotic Fund Journal to complete sets, will order them «l| 
direct Ihim the office, or of their booksellers, hr booh a* convenient, In ordttr to 
prevent disappointment, as the demand for lwcX number* In daily lncrouxing, 

ENLAEOlUKEKT OF TflK FIT NO JOURNAL ** 

Our readers wUl perceive Uiat in our aiufclety to render this periodical in all 
reapecu worthy of their support, w&liave enlarged our sheet by eight columns. 
It 1 b our ldtonnoh to a\all ourselves from time to time of any valuable sugges¬ 
tions tliat may he made by adeemed correspondents. and we hope that the 
rapid!) -Increasing circulation of the Journal will enable tii to enlarge our 
apace yet more. 

W* cordially invite the remarks mjd suggestions or onr readers, assuring 
them that even if any communication, IVom It* length or other reasons, should 
not bo inserted, It may often enable us to Judge ol what improvements may 1 h* 
necessary, and timed be of service -to the public and to ourselves. 

All COMMUNICATIONS, LEOIRLT WRITTEN AND PREPAID, stlrtPLD UK AD¬ 
DRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF TUB “PATRIOTIC FUND JOURNAL," lf>4,STRAND. 

Tub first 4 M,j>9tult Part of tiie •* Patriotic Fi nd Journal" Is now 
ready. Clio rfcrt contains Si* Numbers in a lmiidsoma illustrated cover, 
price One Shilling. The succeeding Parts will contain Ffiur Numlx-rs, price 
Klncpe.noe. they can be hod or any llookwdlcr or News-agent In tl\c 
United Kingdom. 

ALLAN.—Tho processes of manufacture through which steel passe* atv more 
costly than >ou suppose, and of nil trades it Is perhaps tliul which inquire* 
the largest capital. Htcel may be wade three-hundred times dearer than 
standard gold, weight (hr weight: six steel wire springsfor watch pendulum* 
weigh one grain, ami are worth 7s. tid. cacti, equal to £3 6s.; one grain of gold 
being of 2d. value. 

P. (Brampton) will And a packet Ibr him on calling at our office. 

Edward Fellowes.— The great tire of lxmrton liroko oat In the house of u 
baker in Pudding-lane, and, in four days, burned 13,300 houses sltuute In 400 
streets, and HO churches, Including St. Paul’s. Although London was literally 
reduced to ruth by tho disaster, It was not devoid of advantages: London was 
freed from tho plague ever after, mid wo ow« St. Paul's, St. Uride's, rfr. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, and all the glories of Sir rhrtotnplicr Wren, to the deso¬ 
lation it occasioned. 

1J. Woodward (Aldersgato-street)— Wc believe the Government nre going 
to send uiit an officlout fire brigade to <'onstmitinople? but we cannot Inform 
you what prospect of employment the service offers. Inquire of Btr. Braid- 
wood, At tho central statlou. Watllng-stroot. 

C. L. (Moorguto-ntrcPf)- The quantity of air contained in ti room 30 fbet 
long, 2W fret wide, and 19 feet high, equals ift.faK) nuMr foot, and, us 13 noble 
test of air weigh nearly l lb., the. total weight of air in such a room Is atKiul 
1,320 lha, or rather more than half a ton. 

* (Homcastie)—You may relieve your mind with respect, to the Insurance 
on j our house and fttrnlture, as no insurance ufliro ofoeeta to gas being intro¬ 
duced to a lippaa, either for the purjKwes of beating, lighting, or cooking. It 
Is not neojQflteHy to give the office nation that yon have had gas “laid on" in 
your house. 

F. 8. (Cambrtdge-terraco)—Br. Afnott,, in a recent paper communicated to 
ilwo/otfrtMd of Iht. JSoeittjf t\f A rlt, 1ms exposed the fallacy of tho modern idea 
that fuel burnt In a low ft re-pi ace gives out greater heat Umn If burnt In tin* 
nhl-faabtoned stove. The learned doctor states, that “ a low flro on a heated 
hearth is to the general door or carpet of a room nearly wliat the atm, at the 
moment of rising or setting, to to the surface of a field. The rays an* nearly 
nil shotting irpwarito from the surface, and the low which approach it slant 
obliquely along, or nearly parallel to, tho surface, without touching It." 

O. (tluenwey)—-The Crfan Tartars hare long since abandoned their nomadic 
Ufa, and now reside in villages; bat their tents are rode and lll-hullt, and 
Uielr habits. tttiji bear tho tracos of their farmer wandering life. Their lan¬ 
guage Is A hard guttural Turkish, nearly resembling tliat of the tribes of 
Northern Pfcrrtn. 

X. Y. Z.— 1 There ecu bo no doubt tliat many regiments would be glad id’ 
your sorrlcos, Although your height la not, oh yet, quite up to the standard us 
lately reduced. You should apply at tlu: recruiting office, Dcliduiy-stieot, 
Westminster. ■ 

J> B. (Fleetwood)—Jlie work you refer to is entitled “The Science of 
Gunnery," and is by General sir Howard Douglas, C.B. It la published liy 
Hr. Hurray, and the price is 21s. 

(L.^Hompstewl)— We have already rapcntodly announced that we cannot 
held ftursftlvcs nwimuHlMu for the return of manuscript* forwarded to us for 
approval. Wo shall endeavour to return any that may not bo suitable, but, 
to prcvcilt dlsappolntuiont, copies should always be kept. 

TfMBtTR (Flasmrry-clrcns) -London present* mi area of An square miles, 
covered with 31,0^0 square acres of bricks uud mortar, and more than W0,000 
houses. • 

• * —We cannot inform you whether it ts tho Intention of the Government ty 

reduce or abolls&ttw flre-lmwranve duty. The tax to u most objectionable one, 
as It to Urn penalty which'tne prudent man is made in pay for Ids prudence. 
Write to tho Ohaoeellor of tho Exchequer, and ask him what lie intends to do j 
In the course of the present session. j 

Charles Tfii.nu (Dahlia)—YOU are quite mistaken with respect to the 
prbswt rate of hteome-taRfltoiog higher titan that whtdi prevailed )o the late j 
wqr. Id 160?, the tax was revived ol b per oeot. on Incomes above £IM), j 
and .smaller incomes 1 in 1»06, It was raised to 64 per cent, ; 

amt oral The tax produced in 1904, £4/>ao I Otw t in 196ft, 

£nj* 00 , 0 <> 0 i and in one year afterwords, so high a sum 
as dMppgpp; ft was repeated In March, 1916. 


M. A.—It is a difficult thing to udvlsc as to the most suitably place for 
emigration, when so many fields are open. Tlu* last accounts by the “Great | 
Britain," from Melbourne, give a cheering account of the state of the labour 
market there. In all bronchos of tho building trade, tho skilled mechanic can 
command 25s. per day. Female Servants are more plentiful. Tho protonl 
wages are, with rations, married couples without family, £80 to £100; with 
family, £76 per annum; shepherds, £40 to £43 \ liouaekt^pcrs, £30 to £40 
per yeur; general nwflil servants, £l fts. per week; bollock dr 1 vert, 80s. to !; 
52s. per week; stock-keepers, £60 to £70 per yearj farm hdauirert, 20s. to 
25s. per week; compositors, 2s K(l. per thousand, or £7 7s. per week. I 

W. It. (Feneburah-streef) to thanked for ids suggestions and gotsl wishes, j 
He will And that bts hints are not disregarded ; 

A Lkedsbm (Leeds' will oblige l»y sending U» the names and addresses j 
of the booksellere to whom lie refers, mid «>ur publtolmr will i’orniniinl* atc 
wttb them, our agent will la- at Lomte In a tew days. j 

K. W. - Tour letter was not recclietl in Ume. 

•I. It.’ Several eurrcHpoiulcnts have requested tin to stale how mam mini- | 
l»ers wc propose to put In onr Aral volume. This, however, to more u question j 
for our subscribers themselves, who cun make their own election. The 
volumes may be. tioiind to contain cither twenty-fix or llfty-two JiiiinbciM; j 
the ftinncr would be the most convenient. I 

A C’andidati..— Several alterations have hern made in tho rules as first i 1 
jmbltHheit l»,v the East India Cmupuity for the exAndnutlou for wrltersldi^. •! 
'flic foTlowlug, however, mav fx- wiled on. Ilnch candidate must «em1 In, l«- 11 
fore the 1st of May, cert Ideates ol health, character, aitfl of his being ultov i || 
eighteen and under twcutj -two > cars of age, together vv Itli a list, of tlieauh |i 
Jcots on which he wishes to be examined Tlieso sutyccts, hh ftna(l> selllcd, 
an*—KngUfdi composition, Englisb literature and history, iachidlng that n| J 
the laws and constitution, language, literature, and history of Greece. Rome, • 
France, Germany, nnd Italy, iimthcuinllc, chemistry, electricity and nmgni i- 1 
Ism, natural history, geology and mineralogy,logic, mental,moral, snulpniliiud [ 
philosophy, Sanscrit, and Arabic. The twenty to-sl eutuliiluUs «r« to In* i 
actedcd. They will hu required t<» pass, after one or two years, ui Ihch 1 
option, an examination hi law, Indian liMorj, one Indian langnav, and j 
(Nditlejvl economy. After parsing these exanilnatlolis, Ihey will rerelve flun 11 
appolniiucntH. 11 

IF. (Brook-street)- We nre much obliged Air the offer of tin. sketch, lad tin 
subject is almost exhausted. Try somctldug more original. There an alum 
donee of *nh|K-ts eoimeetod with the war to which justice might Is* done : 1 

Alfred (Mrttlbck)— Wo know nothing whatever ot the company t>, whhh .. 
you refer. You htul bettor ivrite to the chairman lor Information. j 

K. II. (Cimwlen-street) The nuudK*rof andstatit-surgcouh to Is* m-nt out tr, I' 
Tnilla ill 1855 to thirty-Ibur. The salary Is liberal, hut ihu tjimllltenlloii ujiim 
1k» imdouhted. • | 

A. (Randlord) - Mr. Sidney Herhert, the Secrctnry-at-Wor, lias the apjHthit- , 

ment to which you refer in his gift. Tho salary, at ilrst, to only , 1 ’hij ],< i •! 
annum. , ! 

A. Krridur (Fenranoo) —Tlic French liospltals at Constantinople eau nr- 1 i 
commodate 10,000 aiek and wounded. 11m grand hospital nt Peru conums ; 
1,200 beds; the barrack of the Imperial Guard. Dolma Bntehe, ftno; Itamisch * ! 
Tlfllcb, 1,000; Dnoud Poshn, HOO: Bosphorus Quanted hi, TOO; Clulhane, al 
the point of the Seraglio, 1,000; Mallepe, 230; and Scutari, in the Isle of tlu* 1 ! 
Princes, at tbc Bdj tecbulc-school, th® Busslau F.mbassv, and the two flout- ! 
lug hospitals, 5,000. . 

Day (Fnkdihaiii) The principal pubUo libraries In Kiigland nre the Bml- :i 
Iclnii, Ibunded In 1698, containing 400,000 volumes; the Kodeliffiau (Oxfordi, 11 
founded hi 1719; nnd the Great Library of the British Museum, Including . 
the Cottonian and other collections, which contains about hall a million of 
I volumes and 100,000 mamiscrlids. 

1. Davis (Westminster) -Tho resolutions which the Chancellor of ilio, j 
Exchequer Is to propose on tin* subject of the newspaper stamps ami postage . I 
dues, arc as follows: -“That it is expedient lo repeal the exemption of new s- , 
papers from postage duty; and to charge on newspapers and printed Iwks 1 
transmitted by post, rales of postage not exceeding one penny far every 0»m , | 
ounces in weight, and for any fractional part of four ounces* That li is ex- I 
pedlent to alter and smend tho lawn relating to tin* stamp duties uauavi* l| 
papnrs, the priuUng mill publishing of newspapers, and regtotralmn and ;! 
giving securities iu connection tlierewitb, and the regulation of tho duties ot 1 ’ 
postage on printed puiHire." ' 

* * (IfriffieJd)- Write to Mr. diaries L. Clruuelsen, tlio secretary of the 
Comtervuihte Land Society, who will forward you particulars. * } 

F. C. (Ltvcrjjool)- I’hc modal far the Crimea to tt> tie of tho sonic tlescrlp- « 
Utm aw tho good-enjiduet medal. In tho InstRUcc of any who mky have been 
socially noticed for gallantry, an Inscription Is to bu outdo on it for “distin¬ 
guished conduct in tlu* Wold.” 

O. li. ('. (LtucoIn>— If you wdl write to the War Office, a printed paper 
will bo forwarded to you, which you will have fo All up and roturii to that 
department. Inquiry will thnh bo made in the Crimea ns to the fate of your 
friend, hut you wUl not get an oitowor much Instore lira expiration of three 
mouths. 

isquiRRR (Preston)—-The following return sliows the number of ships that 
arrived at Hentarl from the army with sick and woundwl, the number that 
died on the pussuge, mid the number of I iu rials tliat have tukcu place at 
Hcutari, since (he Ibrumtion of tite general de|H»t. Kumlter of ubips arrived, 
ftft; number of woumted and sick convcyetl from the army that originally 
embark wl, 11 ,850; uumlwrtlittl on passago, 094 ; munbwof burials at Rontarf, 

1,949; total burials of all persons that died at Scutari, 3,044. 

B. \f raTERTON (Hldane-strvst)—We Itevs not seen tho “Tailed Family 
of Central Africa,” ami do not Intend. 

C. R. (Derby)—)! was Dean Swift who said, with nn Ingenuity and sareusni 
rertOy Burpnss<*tl, “ T never knew u man In all my life who could not bear tbc 
misfortunes or another perfectly like a Christian.” 

A Suiworimer.’ A new reyitl warrant secures to sergeants who liuvc in- 
listed since the 1st of March, 1893, Hie addition to tliulr pay, when promoted 
to that rank, of whatever extra pay lhe> were drawing aa corporals far "good 
conduct pay," and their pension, on discharge, will be augmented in like 
manner. 

Anti-Osar (Edinburgh) informs us that llie second comnumd of the Brltlsb 
army In thn Crimea is to bo rtmferred upon Btr Cdlln CampbclL 
A. 0. (BitUngbourae)- If you will Join with othere In your neighbourhood. 

Mid sulNKTlbe for R dozen of tho monthly parts of the 1 ’aTRiotio Font» 
Journal, tiw Publisher will forward tlwun to you free <#expense, or you can 
order them of any bookseller. 

Alice.- tier Mnlesty is married ftftoen years tWs day (10th Fobruarj). 

We have to apologise to several correspondents, whose favours sliall 
be noticed next week. ■* 
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[PJlJ.ua I NO VT A MORTAR from balaklaya TO TBt CAN?.] 

iwmma’ra nw TUP wad miniature hills and valleys at every half-dozen pace*km 

_ UMTS Ui 1HE W AR. t0 p asw ,^ ) tho labour becomes one of the most arduous 

The uninitiated in military affairs, or those only who and diffienlt that can possibly fall to the lot of a soldier 
have witnessed the rapid evolutions of field artillery on to aecomplish. The road from Baloklawa to the camp 
the Woolwich marshes, can form no adequato idea of the. before Sebastopol is about the worst in Christendom at 
difficulty of moving heavy pieces of ordnance intended this moment—if Hr. McAdam were alive, its dilapidated 
for siege operations, even under the most favourable condition wonld bring tears to the eyes of that king of 
circumstances. But when steep and muddy roads, with road-makers. The heavy traffic which passed over it in 
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| the autumn months, cut up the surface; and, unfortunately, out of the question. As, however, we had neither horses ; 
j no effort having been made to repair it by tilling up the nor mules even for the conveyance of stores for the daily !| 


l ptotSauhirly tmfovoarable to the efforts of a besieging of our allies throughout the whole campaign, at once;! 
army. The thermometer on what they call out there a offered Lord ltaglan the services of a number of his mules j j 
“ cold day,” is generally from ^ fourteen to twenty degree* and their drivers for the transport of the heavy gnus to j 
Mom froc/.ing-pafnl, Supposing.an army to lie homed the camp. The process of moving a heavy gun of the! 
in winter-quarters, that is provided with lutfo and abtra- description shown in our illustration, is one requiring J 


dance oi war nr clothing*, fuel, and provisions, this state some tact and u great deal of physical power. Sncli is | 
of the atmosphefe is tolerable enough, and to sonic con- the condition of the 'road from liulaklava to the. eamp! 
stitutions even agreeable; lint, when the mercury in the that it requires twenty mules, twelve, drivers, and about' 
thermometer has risen until it indicates ten degrees above fifty men to bring a gun of two tons’ weight an English j 
freesiftg-qvdnt, the complexion of affairs is sadly altered mile in the course of a day. In some places the road is | 
for the worst, for then the army is sure to be. exposed to three feet in mud, and when to this is added a hole!! 
, ,v hat they call a succession of “ l»ad days.” A rapid every here and there about two foot deep, some idea may ' 
thaw of course succeeds, generally accompanied by floods bo formed of the labour of extricating the wheel of a;! 
of rain only to be seen in the Crimea ; and the roads ail gun carriage from snch a slough. The men have recourse jj 
about, the camp, but especially that leading to Rahikluva, to all sorts of exjiedieuts to get out of the ‘‘fix.” Strong'| 
are in the most wretched state that it is possible to ropes are fastened to the rebellious wheels, crow-bars and 1 1 
imagine. The miseries to which it fatigue-party is ex- great pieces of wood, like giant handspike.-, ant passed:; 
posed when bringing up provisions to the camp, remind under the wheel to prize it up, while planks are laid ond 
one rather of the retreat ot a beaten and dispersed army the frozen mud to bridge- over the holes. The French:' 

than the routine duty of men actually engaged in nil and English soldiers toil side, by side at this painful 

assault upon the strongest, fortress in the world. If it, operation. The drivers are all Fmush, aud the energetic i 

were not tin- the sufferings of the jioor follow#thus cm- cries with which they animate the men and mules is the , 1 

ployed, it would be impossible to refrain from a smile at only pleasant part of the proeeeding. When the. ropes. 1 
the ludicrous appearance which the men present. Here are fixed, the planks laid dowu, the, haudspikes applied, : 
you see a dozen men in Indian file, ploughing their way and all ready for an energetic and combined effort, the 
through the semi-frown mud, and carrying at the same French drivers crock their whips, ond with loud ami 
time loads which, under ordinary circumstances, would be cheering cries, encourage their animals to advance. J«. 
fully equal to a man’s strength, but which are evidently for this ufonosuvre they are. generally successful. The mules 
too mnch for them in their prescut exhausted condition, make a plunge, the drive** shoot, the soldiers and sailors : 
Again, yon see a tattered figare, wasted with famine and at the wheel and pueWftg the carriage, catch up the cry. 
fatigue, Staggering under the Wifigbt of a shell or cannon- and with the combined enttttaiaem of inau and boast, i 
ball, which may not be. fired for three month* to come, the monster gun is brought some ten or twenty yards, 
while the human mar kingJ* rapidly sinking under the nearer tt» tfortMiml. lie party then draw breath lor, 
awuMulattoMR Its privnjMi*. In another part of the a momentagain the ropM, handspikes, planks, and' 
road yon Ins a broken ttfefa, with a couple of dead whips, are in requisition, and the gun is stewfy advanced; 
horses wong-ade, and * spirit-keg and bread-bag lying; e yard or two further. This is a description of I 
iu thd#u* rr JWl | empty, hr comse. ■ The iheletous fif servfoe which the men prefer for more than earry- i 
hnrsekfriif m them oMttle migWIWM charge** whiei ing up provisions, • kind of labour whioh hurts 
excited M forth admii-atfckfol CJfcbham, may be ttidt* theft frelini of gfi fre re e et. They complain bitterly I 
the Balaklava. The podt th* foey ore "stfje W do the workof MHk-borses,” I 

animal** Mgfad where they fofi* and no one has the I wKa d of that of settlers, and tied, each Vtidgery and 
strength *r eiM«y to remove «• caresses. The vuhuMe htmKiMjp unfits them for serviet in the field. It Jit to be! | 
of the OranfiMbon deprive them of the little flesh of hoped that «h« tie navvies 6m England are ** to I 
^ wnmiQtinit a work, the read *«** Afoned and baUastsd,* : . octofibg j 

heap ‘vfiwteatB bones. In fonny places the road has which will tend to the speedy nfdufotiik of fdfowtope! i 
* leen made out, but the far more effectually than the laadlflifi'kf fi^OQfe.inen. j 

men drwt to wander for from the beaten way, as the Indeed, it has be** found undesirable to expose fresh : 

PiMCanW nwn otswn.m sikemh m. ek..L A.__ i , .. .« , l i • * . « ■ .. I 


iceD •^dsdoned, end a fresh track made out, but the far more effectually than the laasHdfr-kf freAOft. men. j 
men -orkki to wahder for from the beaten way, as the Indeed, it has betM ihaml undesirable to expose fresh i 
Cossack* are always flyrng ibout on - their shaggy ponies troops to a rccttrtfcuo* «f the hardships to which the. 
within hsdf-a-inHo of the towft, sntd Wusbetfde me rnttfor- French end English amides are new exposed in the \ 
tnuatc man who come* within range of their rifles. Bnt Crimea, , The French esWMHld# h*^ consequently, j 
if it be a work of dlmMUty to bring up pruvisionH and given instructions that the reinforcements arriving from j 
ammunition hy mk-.Ii a rtuflt jfhat must be the Beretdean France shall not proceed further than Constantinople— j 
labour of dragging up a mflmtt 1 , or gun of large calibre, the severity of the weather mid the difficulty experienced ] 
weighing some two tons. Had it not. been for the in procuring fuel, making it undesirable that the camp; 

assistance derived from the Freach, it is impossible We should be enlarged at present. The difficulty of finding ij 


could have got up any of our heavy guns, so as to plane fuel has led to the introduction of a variety of experiments 
them in position before Sebastopol. The horses which in the French camp. An English gentleman who has 
we seat from- England with our field-artillery are ail discovered a description of condensed fbel, a pound or 
tog amcc ‘-used up. The transiiort service soou finished two of which will suffice to beat a roomordresB a dinner, 
wmetned of them when the severe yvoather set in, has contracted to supply the French (llevernment with a | 


' ft X * . , * mu, non wuuwitcu Ml BLIJJJJljr UK fraiUB V'TOfCUluiwi Wrtll »|j 

course to move a mortar eight miles along the large quantity of this useful article. The inventor jj 
- IBeUhlava road without the assistance ot horse-power, was submitted his plan some time since to the British. 
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! Government; but from Home cause or another, they ile- 
j dined to avail themselves of it, although it had been 
' 1 favourably reported upon by the military authorities to 
whom it had been, submitted. A boat of the fuel was 
. i forwarded some tew weeks since to Paris, and upon trial 
|i the French Government were ho strongly impressed in its 
: favour tlmt they immediately ordered fivefiiundvcd tons 
| for the use of the army in the Crimea. The English 
; Government have since ordered three hundred tons of the 
; same material, but of course some time must elapse before 
j: it can be manufactured in sufficient quantity to meet the 
l ; domand. The inventor states, that he made repealed 
i applications to thu authorities here for a trial of liis fuel; 

: but that their invariable reply was “arrangements have 
already been made for the supply of l'nel to tlw anuy, 

! and yours is not wanted.” It has since transpired that the 
, 1 government dejiended upon a sujtply of green wood; but 
<' admitting that a sufficient quantity of that commodity 
•'' could be hud, thu inventor of the patent luel offered to 
; prove that the expense of cutting and conveyance would 
i make the cost of the green wood three or four times more 
' than that of the fuel. Such are the mistake* to which 
; the army in the Crimea is tlie victim. 


FUN. 

i Til mm is no accounting for tuste—according to the pro- 
> verii—and not much accounting tor fnu t In fact, like 
most matters connected with our ideas of art, beauty, or 
i orthodoxy, the moaning of the term varies rapidly and 
most extensively according to the difterence of time mnl 
:; circumstance. In regard to thu, indeed, not merely the 
'signification, but the thing signified, changes altogether 
from age to age, and from country to country. Jests and 
pranks that split the shies of one generation or ]>coplo 
will lie regarded os irredeemably dull and brutal by their 
: 1 successors or neigniionrs. It is a valuable faculty that 
! of making a nation laugh—and happy the nation that 
: can find something to laugh at, or will consent to laugh 
; at anything, instead of growing savage, and making an 
■emeute. There is a big vbhimo still extant, full of 
epigrams, many of them stinging and indecent enough, 

, written against Colbert, tlie French Minister of Finance 
; in the reign of Lonia XIV. So for from being displeased 
i with the pasquinades, Colbert rather encouraged them. 

!' “ They make the people laugh,” ho sold, “ and then they 
! pay and are oontent." Another administrator of affairs 
Mil the eamo nation, Cardinal Maearin, made the jests 
! | against himself pay in a different fashion. A brochure 
j! was written fell of biting satire on his government—he 
seise4 and confiscated the whole impression; and when 
I 1 this authoritative attempt to suppress the work had 
11 brought it into notice, he sold all the copies underhand, 
j for his own profit, at exorbitant prices. Very recently 
' the susceptibility of laughter among our neighbours 
j proved equally advantageous, though on a smaller scale, 
j'aa it secured' the safety of a public favourite, and the 
j j prosperity of an extensive enterprise. It may lie re* 
il collected that some months since Mademoiselle Cruvelli 
! | suddenly deserted the Italian Opera Rouse in Paris, in the 
1 1 very middle of the season and her engagement. Her 

I i disappearance took place, without notice, on thu morning of 
I! a day on which she was aanonneed to sing. The theatre 
i was, in consequence, obliged to close its doors abruptly 

II far tlie time, end afterwards rdopened under great diffi- 
! culties and at heavy loss. The afiair led, subsequently, 
i! to a law-suit, and to a break up of the operatic cabinet— 


M. Kmpieplan resigning, and a new' administration being 
fbrmed upon different principles. Ultimately, however, 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli returned, and resumed her engage? j 
meat just as if it had never bean interrupted. The 
mystery attending her escapade has never been thoroughly 
penetrated; but, at any rate, the Parisian public believed 
that, the lady had ran away either with or to a certain 
wealthy seiyneur, whom she hoped to marry—and had 
come back agaiu without having succeeded ju getting the 
ceremouy performed. On the ldght of her reappearance 
it w as very doubtful how she woukl lie. received by the 
audience. Tlie public had been insulted, and might be 
revengeful. Fortunately tlie opera selected lor’ perform¬ 
ance was the “ Huguenots,” in which Cruvelli assumed the 
(diameter of Valentin. She descended, for the first 
time upon the stage, slowly down a staircase, amidst a 
most ominous silence, which replaced the plaudits that 
usually greeted her entire. But in the French libretto of 
thcojieru, the dialogue, after the appearance of Valentin, 
begins something like this: “ Where have you been, 
nut nheref' “ 1 have been with the Count, who is kind 
enough to promise that he. will never merry mo 1 ” The 
audienee accepted the ii)nmjtos. There was a shriek of 
laughter—Cruvelli was forgiven, and thq Opera saved. 
Coups like these are possible only among a highly impres¬ 
sionable people, such as the French or the Irish. With fitting 
andienecs, the performers of roal life—the governors, 
orators, and advocates—find the power of exciting laughter 
equally advantageous. O’Connell, for oxamplu, owed half 
hjs influence to the instant command lie was aide to 
exercise over the risible faculties of his hearers. In a 
lower grade, the dealers in various wares have found the j 
fun-making talent highly profitable, The solemn quack! 
sold his drugs quite as mnch bv virtue of the jokes of J 
his jack-pnddiug as of their own medicinal qualities. 
The itinerant hawker of questionable jewellery and 
•* jiloker up of unconsidered trifles,” always attempted to 
enact the part of Autolyeus:—thongli the false gold of 
his bijouterie might not ring, if the laugh did, his trade 
was sure to go on swimmingly. 

Fnu for “ the million ” was provided from these sources 
until a very short time ago, and formed, indeed, the best 
they could get. What inn the million canid make for 
themselves was of the coarsest possible description, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of tomfoolery, and rough-and-tumble pranks. 

A melee of cudgel-players, ending in lntlf-a-doaeii broken 
heads, was capital fun; and so was a practical joke, re¬ 
sulting in the jokce being half-smothered in a slime pit. 
Less barbarous, but scarcely more elevated sources of 
mirth were foumt in the grinnings through horse-collars, 
tbs climbings of greasy poles, and chasings of soaped pigs, 
which still occasionally illustrate oor provincial merry¬ 
makings. There ant honourable members who regret 
that such exhibitions arc becoming rarer, and would fain 
revive than, in the hope of bringing back the days of 
“ merrie England ” which they so mnch regret. 

Kings and great men, from very eariy times, made fan 
an afiair of state, and assigned it to appointed officers, 
regularly salaried, provisioned, and costumed. The 
decorations of tlie article they famished might he some¬ 
what more courtly, but it is doubtful whether, at bottom, 
the quality of the fan produced by the royal Jester was 
less gross than that of too village juok-pndding. ! 
Shakespeare’s downs, with then- luting jests and shrewd 
sarcasms, are. we fancy, quite as exceptional to the 
ordinary run of jesters and buffoons as the Sancho f’ansa 
of Cervantes is to the clod-hoppers of Spain. The 
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average buffoon was a low, Issy Mow, with no other I 
gifts than a huge appetite and a thick akin, who purchased j 
an idle life and a trencher at “ my lord’s” table (a long j 
way below the salt), by offering,hhnsclf or a butt for the 
practical jests which it amused my lord and his guests to 
perpetrato over their caps. His utility in this department 
of service was much enhanced by certain personal quali¬ 
fications, such aa the poaseaeion 'of a vast paunch, a hump 
back, or a dwarfish stature. Men thus gifted have 
commonly been preferred as jesters for the royal and 
noble inhabitants of all cities, from London to Delhi— 
for tho custom of keeping a fun-minister prevailed both 
in the East and the West. Among Orientals, if we may 
credit the veracious chronicles preserved in the “ Arabian 
Rights’ Entertainments,” tho functions of jester were 
commonly associated with those of barber, with the addi¬ 
tion that the barber was equally a jester, whether he 
dispensed his services among the pnblic, or reserved them 
for a particular patron. 

Sometimes the treatment which the buffoon underwent 
for tile amusement of his master passed all ltonnds of 
jolting, even under the coarsest interpretation of tlic term. 
It is recorded of a late Pacha of Egypt that after some 
riotous festivity, at which we may hope the brute got 
madly drank, he derived immense entertainment from 
seeing his favourite jester dance upon hot bricks. The 
poor wretch was laid up afterwords for months, during 
which time the pacha visited him often, and sent his own 
physician to attend npon him, cutting off the doctor's nose 
moreover because he failed to heal the scorched feet of 
the buffoon with sufficient celerity. A still more tragic 
'incident is chronicled among the “funny” incidents of 
tim Russian court in., remoter times. Everybody lias 
heard of the famous ice palace built by order of the 
Empress Ann on the Neva. It was a splendid edifice, we 
are told, comprising several apartments built entirely of 
ice, and containing a liberal allowance of furniture—tables, 
chairs, couches, beds, and ornaments of the same material. 
Within it was performed a nuptial ceremony, at which 
the court buffoon figured as bridegroom, and the marriage 
was Celebrated with a feast of ice dishes, bouquets of ice 
flowers, and salutes from ice cannon. Thus for we are 
{told in the common anecdote-books; but they do not 
Inform us of the real significance and brutal finale of this 
savage jest. The buffoon in question was a Muscovite 
noble of high lineage and ambition, who had been accused 
of complicity in some intrigue against the empress. A 
few score of his supposed accomplices were hanged, but 
ho himself, through family influence, was pardoned upon 
i the ignoble condition of becoming the conrt bntt and 
J jester. For some years, he endured innumerable indignities 
under that character. At length, the empress either 
repented of her clemency, or found reason to suppose that 
its olgect was embarking in fresh conspiracies. She then 
ordered the ugliest scullion in the palace kitchen to be 
picked oat, and forced him to many her. The ceremony 
was performed, as above related, in the ice palace on the 
Neva, her imperial majesty personally sharing in the 
amusement. But when the burlesque had finished, and 
the “fun* was all over, the unhappy pair were shut 
into their frozen chamber, in which the nuptial bed was 
carved out of ice blocks, and left there to pass the whole 
Of a Russian winter night Next day the bride wasj 
found dead, and the bridegroom raving mad from suffering 
and lerror. ~ 

•The fun of courts and courtiers has always reflected 
the characteristics of tho age, even' more perhaps than 


that of the populace. It has become cruel, coarse, practical’ 
poetical, or literary, according to the fashion of the period. 
Hrantonie relates, among many less presentable instances 
of the customs of his own half-civilised and wholly 
immoral era, that in some princely and contemporary 
conrt it was considered un excellent jest to place cups 
painted with ihdecent designs before the ladies invited to 
state banquets, and oblige them to drink therefrom if they 
did not prefer leaving their thirst unqucnched. At 
Russian feasts of a much later date, we are told that a 
favourite entertainment offered to the guests consisted of 
what was called the “ flour play.” Four performers were 
hired for the propose, and furnished with a plate heaped 
with flour, among which was stuck a number of lighted 
candle-ends. The four players sat round in a circle, 
holding the plate by its edges between their teeth. At 
a given signal they began puffing the flour into one i 
another’s faces. Each of them, of course, received a 
plentiful allowance of the burning dnst in his face and 
eyes, the least dexterous and shortest breathed suffering 
worst, and the contest furnishing capital fun to the 
spectators. 

In France during the “Augustan age” of Lonis XIV. 
the court fun became as pompous and grandiose as 
the yrand inmarque himself, but did not change its 
character in being designed for the amusement of a single 
personage, or at all events, a very limited number of 
jiersonngcs. Poor Madame de Maintenon’s complaint of 
her trouble in trying “ to amuse an nnamuseable king ” has 
been often quoted by way of consolation to those who 
hare, never succeeded in becoming court favourites. About 
the time that tho unacknowledged Queen of France wns 
writing that bitter lament, the courtiers were getting up 
an elaborate piece of fun with the special view of enlivening 
his majesty’s spirits. They brought to Paris a fictitious 
ambassador from tho King of Siam, llis excellency arrived 
in the French capital with a fitting suit of attendants, a 
libera] stock of presents, and a long speech in Oriental 
gibberish. IBs presentation at court, the interchange of 
compliments on behalf of the Siamese sovereign, and the 
formal conclusion of a treaty of friendship and commerce 
between France and Siam, were all performed with infinite 
state and solemnity. The trick deceived his majesty, 
whom it roused for the time from his melancholy lethargy; 
and also took in the Parisian puldic—as may be seen by 
the number of histories and descriptions of the kingdom 
of Siam to which the occurrence gave birth and circula¬ 
tion. But it was none tho less a mere piece of stage- 
play got up for the amusement of King Louis, at for 
greater cost, and with not such minute attention to the 
proprieties of costume and “mounting,” as Mr. Kean’s 
revival of “ Sardanapahis” at the Princess's Theatre. 

Prussia being an essentially military kingdom, the 
jests current among its social circles wore, of course, a 
military uniform. One anecdote, of which we believe the 
origin may be traced in “ Grimm’s Memoirs,” has been 
considered sufficiently fenny to deservo dramatising in 
hslf-a-dosen different versions. The foundation of thorn 
all is this:—A oertain citizen was so inspired with admi¬ 
ration for the great Frederick that his highest ambition 
lay in being allowed to serve his majesty in any capacity. 
At tho same time, Frederick, in one of his promenades, 
detected a soldier in some breach of discipline, and as his 
manner was, sent him back to barracks with a billet to 
his captain. By the way the soldier encountered the 
above-mentioned citizen, to whom ho transferred the 
letter, sending him off ovajoyed with the honour of tho 





task, which he was made to believe involved the perform- 
> Mice of an important service to the king. On delivering 
j die missive as directed, it was found to contain a laconic 
order, signed “ Frederick," to “ Give the bearer a hundred 
lashes.” The unlucky bourgeois was, therefore, forthwith 
handed over to the provost-marshal, and flogged accord¬ 
ingly, to his great astonishment, and, no doubt, to the 
complete euro of Ids enthusiasm for Ids ungrateful sovereign. 

l'arishui society, for many generations, was almost in 
the possession of successive literary cliques, who popu¬ 
larized, within certain circles, the taste for literary jests. 
These jests were embodied in epigrams, chansons, epitaphs, 
caTembourgs, or other literary vehicles, and furnished the 
principal “fun” of the age to thu refined and aristocratic 
classes of Paris and Versailles. A single joke would 
sometimes make the fortune of its author, and sometimes 
send him to the Bastille. Bussy Rabutin spent fourteen 
years in that prison for writing three fanny lines upon 
Madame de la Vallieru, -although the king who sent him 
there had got tired of the lady in a quarter of the time. 
On the other hand, i’irou enjoyed during a long life a 
high appreciation among wits and men of letters, pur¬ 
chased tram a few by admiration, but among the greater 
number from fear, solely on account of his faculty of 
writting bitter and stinging epigrams. The point of those 
witticisms, whether of Piron or the school of which 
he was the representative, most commonly consisted of 
some coarse and indecent personality. But the fun of 
the thing, if it happened to be funny, excused all faults. 
Only dulness was unpardonable. The taste had not expired 
in very recent times. A litterateur and poetaster only 
just dead, M. Baour Lormiau, was made the subject of 
countless epigrams, most of them pointed with allnsions 
to the fact that bis wife had gone home to her mother on 
the day after her murriage, and insisted on sueing out a 
divorce. Any mortification to an author’s vanity, or failure 
in his literary or dramatic performances, furnished, of course, 
abundant food for the wits and amusement for the town. 
Tho author of a translation of Tasso brought out a second 
edition, in smaller size, of his work, which had never 
obtained umch public reputation. The following epitaph 
upon him was circulated and esteemed highly spirituel— 
“ Here lies so and so, who was buried once in quarto, 
and is now again interred in twelvemo.” Occasionally 
the jest took a material form. La Harpe, who flourished 
in the literary generation succeeding that of Voltaire, 
brought out a drama, heralded with many flourishes, called 
Les Barmecides; when performed it proved a dead failure, 
and was hissed off the stage. Somewhile afterwards, the 
author was walking with Madame La Harpe through tho 
streets of Paris, when he saw in a shop-window some 
walking-sticks for sale, labelled Cannes a la Barmecide. 
Ho took it as a compliment “ Perhaps,” said he to his 
wife, “ these honest folk havo really a better appreciation 
of the beautifnl than our eoi-disant men of taste.” So ho 
went into the shop to buy oue of the canes. When he 
had paid for it, and not displeased at finding it rather 
expensive, he asked the shopkeeper why the article was 
called a Barmecide t “ Press strongly on the handle,” 
replied the man, “and you will see.” M. La Harpe leaned 
heavily on the stick, when there issued forth from it a 
dismal hiss—the echo of those which had greeted his ill- 
fated comedy. 

In England, at different periods, wo have presented 
specimens and reflected the fashion of every species of 
fun, lint always in a modified degree. We have had 
epigrammatists, of whom Churchill, Sir Charles Honbury 


Williams, and Peter Pindar, may be taken as tho repre¬ 
sentatives ; but our epigram-writers never formed a class, 
nor did any of them build their fortunes on a few jingling 
couplets. We have hod too oar jokers of tho coarse and 
brutal order. There were the Mohawks described in the 
“ Spectatin',” who beat tne watch, frightened women, and 
thought it capital fun to pin up an elderly cit into a 
corner, and prick him with their swords. There wav 
the “bloods” of the ante-penultimate, and the Corinthian 
Toms of the penultimate generation; and in our own days 
there have been the race of “fast” men, who prided 
themselves in being vulgar imitations of a noble marquis 
in getting drank in night taverns, initiating rows, and 
pulling off bell-handles and door-knockers—all out of fim 
as they conceived. 

The fun of real life has naturally been reflected in the 
national drama. From this causo it has arisen probably 
that, with oue or two exceptions, the modem comedies 
have contained the funny element in such slight proportions, 
and presented it in so imitative a form. The English 
public preserves its character of reserve even in its 
hilarity, and laughs more from fashion and example than 
genuine impulse. In the same mannor the plays of every 
era derive their amusement from the limited sources then 
in vogue, and serve it up in the stereotyped fashion pre¬ 
scribed by the. tastes of the day. During a long period 
subsequent to the Kestoration, there was hardly a comedy 
which contained any other incidents than those of intrignoj 
and the wit of the author was most strained and most 
successful in devising new combinations of trickery, by 
which an old husband could be gulled, and the young wife 
and her lover secure immunity for their amours. Since 
the tone of society became more decent such fun is voted 
unpresentable, hut it is replaced by other specimens that 
hardly boast of greater novelty. There are comic scenes 
and notions so old that their repetition is for beyond the 
charge of plagiarism, and yet the last new comedy or farce 
was, and the next will be, bnilt up mainly from the same 
materials. It wonld puzzle us, for example, to compute 
the generations of playgoers who have roared at jokes 
against lawyers and doctors that have been common 
property to dramatists since the days of Massinger. How 
many times more shall we see the hero of a force hide ] 
himself in the chimney and be detected with a black face, 
or in a miller’s sack and come away with a white one ? 
When will the last lover be piushed into a closet on the 
approach of tho stern guardian, and throw down the last 
crockery, thus risking a discovery which the waiting- 
maid averts for tho last time by adroitly suggesting that 
it was the cat ? Not in our time we hope will such 
calamity befal the British drama. 

At the passing moment, however, the drama is Under 
a cloud, fast men ore voted vnlgar, “ night "-errantry is 
apt to lapse into thu station-house, and sobriety is becoming 
the fhshlon. For our fun, accordingly, we must hardly 
look to die stage, and certainly not go into the streets, 
and ore compelled to foil hack upon literature. Here 
the public spoiled by long flattery, or disabled by the 
“ division of labour,” has shown itself lazy and imperious. 
It will not make fun for itself but, like kings and cardinals 
of old, “ keeps a jester” for the purpose. The article is 
fabricated iu a most business-like way, in regular work¬ 
shops, by expert hands, like any other commodity, and 
brought to our doors so many times a week at a very 
reasonable cost. So accustomed are we to this process 
that even when the muterials for a jest foil in our way 
we die trouble of making it, just as we should 
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j abstain from making our own boots if w« happened to 
pick up a roll of leather. Being readers of the news¬ 
papers, we constantly find events in politics or At the 
police courts eminently suggestive of fun. Rut we novel’ 
attempt to educe tlio joke for involves ; it wohld cost far 
, too much puns, and we should very probably bungle the 
' proueas after all. We prefer waiting until Wednesday, 

> when we led certain of iindiug the jest'artistically worked 
out in om - “comic periodical.” The dish in the end 
1 comes up very nicely cooked, very savoury, and highly 
.'spiced, containing the “concentrated essence of fun” in 
' short, and presmiting a great deal of nunrishntent in a most 
accessible-form. It is a token of our highly -organized 
uivilillation. Yet we question whether this practice of 
j buying fun reiuly-uuute at three-pence a sheet is likely to 
J be a permanent fashion, or calculated while it lasts to 
i promote the healthy merriment of the nation. (lame— 
| spiced, potted, und preserved iu tin canisters, may tie 
; very toothsome, and got with very little trouble; but it 
i | can neither excite nor satisfy a wholesome appntite aiiy- 
! thing like so well as a smoking haunch from the quarry 
which you have hunted down for yourself. 


THE CRIME OF COLOUR, 

j' Hr J. H. STOCQUKLKR. Jisu. 

• ' ciiAcrui ix.— (continued.) 

j The major boiled with rage: the captain was petrified 
with astonishment;—to horsewhip a man in Ms own house 

i. would have been itn pm fort. They, therefore, quitted it. 
i to concert how best sach insults should lie avenged. To 

callont Toodleton was the first suggestion, and Captain 
Tfardwicke rather pressed a measure by which he would 
i i have been the first to benefit if the major were to foil by 
i Toodloton’s hand. And the major himself was not indif- 
j ferunt to the notion. But after a little reflection, it was 
' settled that such a rencounter wotlhl disturb the harmony 
; of the limited society of MtuMlempore and damage the 

j. reputation of the regiment. To lie shot by a soldier Was 
! tolerable, but to be the victim of a civilian's pistol was 
j, clearly infra din .—so the major resolved he would take, 
i vengeance by endeavouring to upset die marriage of Mr. 
j Toodleton by writing Julia a series of anonymous letters, 

| in which he would revel in the luxury of misrepresentation. 

The worthy major hod scarcely come to this noble 
| resolution when the two ofiioers met Somers, who was 
' returning from a “ constitutional ” walk to the scene of his 
| mother's death. Jt occurred to them to enlist his co- 
[. operation' in hostile measures, though they had not yet 
' settled* on any plan of action. They found him in a 
melancholy wood, for Julia’s note had' only had the ettoet 
of making him estimate her at her former value, mid to 
I feel more keenly the prospect of losing her. After 
|; they had addressed a few observatfttns to him* Hr a tone of 
I i encouragement, he said* “ A+q gentlemen, if we Were not 
i separated by a broad moral gmllj I would really crave 
j'yew sympathy in thin Hie time Of my great trial; In' 
two‘brief* days what liaVo Fnot experienced ? AfibOtlOns 
j! Migfated''pride outraged-—a* mother found—-a mother 
lost—veugostiee stayed*—oritne baffled 1 —:it* ik all too 
| much. And' yet—no Imltn—no solace—-nothing to ulllay 
!; the- tfewsr of despafr.” 

! ! The m^jor replied,' " It* is unfortunate, most uutbr- 
| ttonte, that-Whe usage* of* society compel' its to contra! 

. thotoarreattofootu- feelings itttd : observe a certain distance 
, In 6# treatment of gedtlfemerr born-in’ the country if 
mikedy^dllltelageq but; I nSfflre yottj' vbs art fht from 


cherishing dislikes, hostilities, and that sort of thing. 
The sympathy of the trite soldier is ever with the 
unfortunate.” 

« By Jove, major,” said Captain Hftrdwicke, “yoii arc 
wonderfully sentimental. That last passage la worthy of i 1 
a Victoria drama.” 

“ Well, iu plain language, Mr. Homers, we like yon— j 
lcel for you—anil arc disposed hi do otir best to assist' 
your views. The collector may lie baffled yet.” 

“ How mean you ? Is there a gleam of hope ?—a ray ? j 
Oh, woek me not with phantasies; raise not a fabric of: 
cxpeetiition, baseless and nnfntbstaiitial.” j 

“Why, what the deuce!" cried fhe major, stopping 1 ! 
back, n iittlc surprised at the vehemeftee of the Eurasian, 11 
“you’re as hot ns chillies, and ns Inflammable as hookah 
tobacco. All 1 say is, if yon will put yOttr affairs into- 
ont hands we will do our best to dissolve, the nnnatnrai c 
contract between May and December. Will you give its!, 
yom-help to a certain extent shonhl we fmdit necessary ?” J| 

Homers answered eahnlv, “ Tf it involves no compromise i 
of liimour, and will imt disturb Miss Htratford’s peace—” / 

“ It shall disturb nothing," rejoined the major, “ but the ‘ 
abominable engagement. If not too late, she shall jtuMitb : 
the contemptible, Toodleton.” 

Homers did not quite comprehcud the word juiranb. ; 

“Not know wliat jinranbinif is? Ask Hardwicke : 
thcro. He is vice-president of the Juvsaub tflub—in | 
other words, the, club of Rejected Inamoratos. The term j 
is pure Hindoo—fiterafiy meaning an answer of a flisa-'j 
greeaMc kind, a rejection, ft is now incorporated info" 
-oar Anglo-Indian discourse, and is found to lie very, 
expressive.” 

“T perceive now,” said Somers, “yon think that if :j 
may be possible to sever Miss Htrat’fnrd from—from - 

“That spectral fragment of Immunity, Montague'; 
Toodleton, Ksq. ? We do—we will.” 

They had loitered in their Walk towards the mess-house, j 
and were, now overtaken by the baboo, who passed them ■ > 
rapid!v, muttering imprecations in the vernacular. | 

“ By cieorge,” said the, major, “ there goes the. baboo, t 
whom we saw flic collector licking just nOw. He seems j 
in a mighty fttme. Let's ask him what the row was 
about. ITo, baboo!” 

Hurrisehundcf turned round and salaamed. 

“J say, baboo,” continued Wildmati, “what’s the j 
matter with the hurra sahib (great man) that bo shduld. 
lieat you as he did ?” 

The baboo was almost white With Vexation. All the 
evil passions of the Hindoo's riatuto were visible in Ids 
coniitenatice. We seemed glOd of the opportunity of 
mibnrfheiting his' mind. 

« Toodleton Sahib ho beat mo ’cause I nbt lend ldnf 
more money to make sftWrriiige with' pretty lady.. Ho' 
Wo to’ mi' too milch'. He is very bad geriaeman—vey 
hot temper. We o Wo immOy to treasurer—all Company s 
nionev grinc from treasury. 1 know, f itmke expose 
lihti ** 

“What, wlmt, what?'" exeinkned the riinjor. “ I^Sn't' 

„ 6 on Itf swn' a hurtr. Let's hear all' this' mdro calmly. 

It is-Worthy it dote. ’ Crtnte t6 miy qlirtftersalier break- ( 
fast, and'tell all you kilow. Wiiwill bi yoiir' fricnds'.’ j 

“ Master is lionmirabte' gentleman. I tell all- ,I 8® j t 
nty bouse to make wash body, aud cat, brc’nkfost, and 
then I come to master’s hbitseand agaib salaaming, he :• 
continued his route. .... . j 

“Now, mj’ boy," Sidd Wllchfian; to Sofflers^ tl^o 
'game’s Oifr own. Yon sniffl' be atoirigou—I sliiul bis 
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Avenged—the babooshall Ik- avenged. We’ll see the saucy I “ What, ha* he tieen jiuraiihf/l ?" ! 1 

civilian in the mire yet, mid if the girl has any pluck— “1 don’t know—blit he certainly w ill be. He hat. 1 

and yon have auy pluck—yon shall bo man and wife.”' hall-mnrdeml one of his kerunucca, and so the follow] 
i 1 The major’s face glowed under the brilliant prospects poached, and it scums there is a deficiency of thrcebics of, 

■ his own generalship had, as he thought, mapped out. rupees in the treasury.” I 

He considered the triumph already achieved. He was “ fhqtprcc hap!" exclaimed the Scotch lady, niinpt-i 

! surprised to find, however, that Somers did not partake of ing the tom- and phrase of wonderment common to the \, 
his confidence or enthusiasm. The Eurasian had relapsed Hindoos. “ Yon don’t mean it! Why. he always lived j 
; ,into inelanrholy. so meanly- -never gave any hut those dull. stn|«d, formal' 

ji “ 1 thank yon,” lie saitl, “ for all your kind intentions, parlit's which we were, obliged to attend.” ! 

i bnt I feel that it would not lieeomu me to interfere. “He lias Iteen making a purse—hoarding up his ill-j 
, Whatever may be the issne of this affair, Miss Stratford gotten wealth to cut a figure in England. Talk of: 

can never be other than u stranger to me. 1 shall go Warren llastiugs and the nabobs of the last century I 

back to Calcutta to-morrow, and make arrangements fori Toodleton, the Jinharlnnr, would have cut them all out— 
j ;an immediate return to England. The half-caste is lmt it’s all u f> with him.” 

|’disdained in the land of hU birth.” At that, moment the adjutant, perspiring from his 1 

• To this resolution, Sauers steadfastly adhered. The I labours in the orderly room, entered the dining apart-|i 
:|n(>\t dal saw him on ills way to tin* Presidency. I meut, intent upon increasing the amount, of his calorie by j 

- the consumption of a curried fowl and a pint of Madeira. ! 

“Weil, major, you’ve heard the nows, of course>” ! 

■ t i.haith. x. I were the first, words lie uttered. 

No village in England blessed with a luirber, an active,, “ Oh, ves, I’ve just been telling Mrs. AfeSniven—she j 
disappointed old maid, and ii meddlesome attorney' deep hadn't heard it. 1 wonder what it will end in V” 
in the science of “making business,” can compete with I “Why, the collector will be tried for murder, or man- 1 ] 
an Indian up-country station in the rapid circulation and! slaughter, at the least,” rejoined the adjutant. 'j 

improvement of local gossip. The expansion of an idea, “ What! is the Imhoo dead ?” j 

tlie enlargement of n fact, the construction of a vast] “How can yon ask? ITardwicke says that von audlj 

edifice ol scandal upon the slightest possible, basis of truth, he saw the man wrath/ murdered—didn’t you ?” 
arc carried in those localities to a point of perfection nn- “Yes, if yon come to that; but if he shonid have; 
attainable among less educated communities. A high survived the. assault. Toodleton will lie had up forij 
degree of refinement has its influences upon the cnltnre einlieadement.” ; 

of the imagination; and thus it is that military officers “ forgery, ton. 1 hear,” said the adjutant. ! 

and civilians, generally men of “ |»ilite attainments ” and “ Ah, very likely—one crime always leads to another. ; 

, aristocratic inclinings, liaving very little to occupy their J Tlie collector is in a nice moss. I pitv the spin." 
j i time, combine to magnify events which 1 occur in their The ltmeheon over, Mrs. McSniven, instead of retiring 
, immediate vicinity. The roole-hil! ntjtidlv grows into a to her bed-room to indulge in one of those siestns, in- 
, mountain under their enchanting touch, and so inveterate I dneed by hot carries, the climate, and Hass’s pale ale, 

■ is the habit, and so acceptable the faculty of embellish-j which form part of the day's business with most Anglo- r ; 

inont. to the gi'hes-innuclies of Mofnsmil society, that even I Indian ladies, insisted upon her husband ordering the j 
. when a “ ridienhts mus " proves to be the true solution of buggy to the door, and driving her to Mrs. Card a mum's! I 
.the tables pat in circulation, it brings no disgrace njion to make a morning call. She was dying to rnimnuniente 
'the inventor, for society owes it to itself not to throw all she had heard, mid if possible to gather an additional ;j 
.stones, or to cheek a talent which may be fruitful of fact or two bearing on the event. Tlie only thing which ;i 
..amusement and wonder at some later period. distressed the worthy woman was the certainty of the 

! . As a consequence of this prevailing talent and its ex- wedding, and its attendant breakfast, being put aside ,' 

: citing application, added to the motive with which that until Miss Stratford should accept of somebody else. !| 
i “distinguished” officer, Major M ildman, was inspired, a The self-denial of Mrs. Cardamom was not oiptal to *■ 
scene took place at Mnddlciupore, to which the amplifi- that of Mrs. McSniven, for when the adjutant and his | 
j cation of the affiiir of tlie Teasks and Surfaces, bv wife reached the dwelling of the hurra Mm, they were; 

. | Candour, Crabtree, and 'fiatik-lrite, in the “ School for I greeted ivitii a “ not at homo,” which in the beat of the! 

;Scandal,” was as nothing. Wildmnn took tiffin that day day in Tndia, means “gone to sice)►—•don’t wish to be! 

] with McSniven, the adjutant of the detachment, and his bothered.” As they returned, however, they passed j 
. “good lady.” Mrs. McSniven had been the wife of a surgeon I Hurrisc.hnmler (those. The adjutant recognised in him; 
j defunct, and though some years older than the ndjutant, one of the employe's in the ftolloctoratc, and not knowing! 

1 had Condescended, after the decencies of mourning had which of thorn had fallen beneath tbe murderous attack 1 
I been observed, to accept his hand, and as mneh of his of fhe iirfhriated Toodleton, he palled tip, and spoke to ! , 
i heart as had been left after twelve years’ infliction of Hnrrisclittnfler. , 

! discipline upon some hundreds of sepoys. «1 say, baboo, what’s all this we hear ? Collector 1 

“ Well, have yon heard the gup (gossip)?" was the made had business, eh ?—stent money and kill treasurer?” 

, major’s interrogatory, after he had made some profound I Hnrrischmider a r as ovcrcomo with stupid surprise. To ] 
observations on the range of the thermometer. none but the two officers and the confidential members' 1 

“ Ob, yon mean abont fhe half-caste who murdered his! of his own household, hud 'he mentioned the morning's 1 
mother, and has fled," answered Mrs. McSniven, anxious event. He, therefore, concluded that, after lie had felt 
; to show that, she was not altogether in the dark. (he collector’s bamboo, that gentleman had really been 

j “No, not that, not that,” rejoined the Mirier. *“it is punishing the treasurer, and appropriating the wnnli snm 
I dmrbtM abont the murder. No* I. mean the gup regard* that still temtdfied for pnblic pwpiwto. Recovering him- 11 
I fee the collector—>a precious business 1’“ j self, he answered with great 'SClf-pissessiou that fhe , 
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nit; 

''treasurer was ‘‘(Inm’ rascal;” for the baboo saw that if 
the murder had l>een perjietrated, he might jwssibly 
! succeed to the office if he did not* destroy his dinner bv 
i villifying the collector. From the ambiguity of hi* 

! reply, the adjutant thought he had arrived at the truth, 
and, accordingly, when a few minutes later he and Mrs. 
McSniveu mot the collector in his carriage, they did not 
return the gracious bow of that functionary, for they had 
no idea of being ou terms with a homicide. 

Somers made a slow journey to the Presidency. 
Regarding this as Ida last visit to India, and feeling much 
interested in the country—having, moreover, no such motive 
for a rapid trip as had governed him on his way upwards 
—he made halts at ail the towns, and often wandered 
away off the road where the stagu bungalows stood, 
wb$n he heard of any ruined temple or remarkable 
edifice. In this way he visited the remains of those 
splendid caravanserais, which, to this hour, attest the 
grandeur of the Mahomedan sovereigns. He saw vast 
tanks for the reception of rain-water, which demonstrated 
the piety of the dying rajah, who sought to propitiate 
Heaven by a parting thought for the poor and needy. 
In the cities of Uyah and Benares he beheld the 
evidences of the heathen blindness which closes the 
Hindoo’s intellect against the tenets of Christianity, and 
binds him to the hideous idols which typify the attributes 
of Brahma, Vishnu, Parbuttee, Doorgah, &c. The out¬ 
skirts of the jungles presented to the admiring eye of the 
Eurasian, the noble banian tree, parent of n thousand 
atoms, each in itself a tree of goodly stature; and when 
he contemplated the vast canopy formed by the intersect¬ 
ing leaves, providing shelter for thousands of travellers 
from the burning noon-day sun, he ceased to marvel ut the 
devotees who placed rude statues of Ganesha, the sylvan 
deity, at the foot of the 'parent stem, and offered him the 
tribute of their worship. 

When within one hundred miles of Calcutta, Somers 
entered one evening a stage bungalow, for the purpose of 
a few hoars’ rest, and having directed the khetmutgliar to 
prepare him some supper—the eternal grilled fowl—ho 
took np a Mofussil (up-coantry) newspaper, the Joutbat 
Ukhbar, which a recent traveller had led behind him. 
Lighting the taper which formed part of his travelling 
gear, he began to peruse the local intelligence, aud to his 
surprise under the head of Muddlempobk he read the 
following paragraph:— 

“the hdddlemfokf. affair. 

“ The society of this station has lately been thrown 
into a state of excitement by the occurrence of a singular 
train of events, deeply affecting the character of more 
than one individual. We do not vouch for the rigid 
accuracy of the details, bat we hold it our duty to place 
them before our kind and numerous readers exactly as we 
have received them. It seems that the collector of the 
district had become enamoured of the charms of a recent 
arrival, and having had foe courage to make an offer of 
his hand was of coarse accepted. Wo say of count, 
because it would have been an impeachment of foe good 
sense of foe lady to suppose that foe could have hesitated 
to accept an establishment and 50,000 rupees per annnm, 
with foe o us tomary reversions of mortality. As the 
happy day arrived, however, a native officer of the 
collectorate, a man- of great integrity, made foe discovery 
that fraud* to an enormous extent had been m course of 
perpetration for a series of years. The detection cost 
him d ea rly, for foe enraged culprit drawing a ssrord, or 
some other Weapon upon him, stabbed foe poor wretch in 


many place* and he bled to death. In hi* dying moments ; 
In* revealed the frand*. The collector, fearful that on 
their coming to the kntro ledge of government, lie would 
nt least lose his apfiomtment, or be suspended while a 
commission of inquiry sat upon the defalcations, hastened 
his marriage with Miss Str-tf— rd, the belle aforesaid, bnt 
as they left the church Mr. T—dl-t-n was arrested by 
order of the judge of foe district, and carried to foe 
Ziilali jail, lie protested against the indelicacy of the 
proceeding, but the officers of justice, with whom he was 
no favourite, would listen to no proposals of accommo¬ 
dation. The unhappy bride was borne fainting to foe 
residence of Mrs. C—d-m-m, and the miserable collector, 
an hour after his incarceration, committed suicide by 
cutting the carotid artery. Thus the lady was maid, 
wife, and widow, in the same day.” 

Then followed this jmragraph:— 

“ We are glad to be able to state that, since the fore¬ 
going was written, it has been ascertained that the j 
treasurer of the collectorate was not murdered as has 
been alleged, nor was lie even assaulted. The story seems 
to have arisen out of a scene of violence in which the 
collector and a native clerk were the actors. Thus the - 
wretched man has not to add the crime of murder to his j j 
other atrocities. The grief of the young widow is j 
understood to be intense; less, it is rumoured, on account j 
of the domestic calamity which befel her on the threshold! 
of a career of matrimonial splendour, than because of the!; 
disappearance of an interesting half-caste cut-throat who|j 
had disturbed the placidity of Muddlempore existence by || 
some extraordinary pranks terminating in the destruction, jj 
it is said, of a common ayah to whom the fellow was ! 
closely idliod.” 

The mingled emotions with which Somers read this 
ribald description, in which trnth mid falsehood werei 
strangely blended, may be imagined. The imputations 
cost upon himself, coming ns they, did at the end of the 
paragraph, raised lii* ire—lie crushed the paper in his 
hands, paced the verandah, and struck his burning fore¬ 
head with his fist. Had the luckless editor been at hand 
he would have tom him limb from limb. This paroxysm, 
however, soon gave place to other feelings. The lofty 
spirit of the youth recoiled from the indulgence in resent¬ 
ment, and turned generdnsly to a consideration of Julia’s 
condition. She teas free; and it might be that there was 
some foundation for the statement that, in her grief foe 
had thought of the half-caste who had evinced foe force 
of his attachment by following her to India. 

Night had fallen; a rude bed was made up on foe 
cane-bottomed conch which forms part of the furniture of 
the bungalow, and Somers was about to resign himself to 
as much repose as he could expect to enjoy while his 
mind was thus disturbed, when he heard vofcos outside, 
announcing a new arrival. The language spoken by foe 
khetmutgbar to foe traveller was English, for the nocturnal 
visitor was an Englishman ignorant of Hindostanoe. 

“ I don’t care a straw," said foe European, in a voice 
which Somers thought he recognised. “No Mack follow 
has any right to keep foe bungalow to himself. Tell him 
to turn out, or I’ll do it for yon.” # 

“ Master,” replied the khebnutghar, “ suppose you go 
six coss (twelve miles) little further, then will find ’nother 
bungalow. Gentleman only come this evening time, 
sir.” 

“ No, I won’t,” rejoined foe Englishman, “ Ill not stand 
itaud in a moment he leaped oat of Ids palankeen, 
and hammered at foe door of foe bungalow. 







“ I »uy, you sir, you must bundle out of this, and make 
room for a European. Government never intended the ! 
bungalow tor people like you.” 

Somers impetuously rose from his couch, and flung 
open the door. 

“ Somers! ” was the interjection of the visitor. 

“ Lionel Stratford I ” cried Somers, “ I am ashamed of 
you. You have iuhaled the common prejudice with the 
atmosphere of the country. Pray take possession, and let 
the reviled half-caste go forth like a dog.” 

Lionel keenly felt the merited rebuke. 

“ For God’s sake, forgive me, Somers ; I had no idea it 
was you. They told me it 'was—in foct, I thought per¬ 
haps some common fellow had monopolized the house.” 

“ You thought it was some one of a different complexion 
to your own, and in that persuasion you acted the tyrant 
Englishman. I gave you credit for nobler sentiments. 
Had you not seen enough of me in England to believe it 
poeailV. that a man might be black without being vile ? 
But I will leave you master of this asylum. Hi 1—pre¬ 
pare my palankeen 1” 

Lionel, abashed, entreated his pardon. He would not 
for the world wound the feelings of his friend. He 
iusisted upon Somers remaining, and he would go forward 
albeit his bearers were foot-weary. 

Somers, accustomed to the “ proud man’s contumely,” 
was mollified by the frank confession of his old friend, 
and before half-an-hoor had elapsed they were upon their 
old terms of confidence. Lionel was on ids way to 
Muddlempore to return with Julia to Calcutta. He bad 
been greatly shocked at the intelligence which had 
reached him, and he ashed Somers whether alt was true 
that he had heard. 


Soiuers replied by putting the provincial paper into,, 
his bauds, and asking how far his intelligence corresponded;! 
with what hail been put forth iu that respectable journal ? • 
About one-half was true! The collector was neither a;! 
murderer, nur a thief, nor a suicide. His affairs had 
become deranged; ho had precipitated matrimony to give 
him possession of a wile he might have despaired of 
obtaining at a later puriod, and haring been arrested for j 
debt on his wedding-day, the circumstance had such a j 
terrible effect upon a nervous temperament, a weak, 
constitution, and a feeble mind, that it hadprodncod total i 
paralysis, followed by death iu twenty-four hours. As! 
to the imputation cast upon Somers, Lionel hod hoard of j 
tlio whole affair from Julia by letter, and his friend’s \ 
generosity and disinterestedness had only served to elevatej 
him in his (Lionel’s) estimation. 

It would have argued a rare constancy of mind „had 
Somers foiled to entertain a passing hope that the calamity 
which had widowod Julia, might reopen his prospects of 
establishing au interest iu her heart. Still ho had self- 
command enough to say nothing on the subject to Lionel. 
If he chorished the expectation of a renewed of the inter¬ 
course, he felt that that was not the proper time, nor 
India the country, for the fulfilment of his views. The 
conversation, therefore, received a now direction, and 
Lionel saw fresh reason to admire the intelligence and 
reflective power which had converted Somers' journey 
downwards into a means of gathering fresh knowledge 
and new ideas. 

An hour after midnight Lionel’s head bearer announced 
that the time arrived when the journey must be' 
continued to enable them to reach the next great station 
before Itys heat of the following day should begin to be 
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Oppressive. Somers accompanied his Mend to the door, 
where stood two mimaklues, or torch-buarers, with links 
in their hands which cast a red glaro over the assembled 
group of bearers. Lionel grasped his hand, and saying, 
“ We shall meet again, J hope, before you quit for England,” 
sprang iuto his palankeen, and was soon on his way to 
Muddlempore, the murmuring chorus of the bearers keeping 
time to thoir customary amide. Not long afterwards 
our hero himself continued his -trip tofec Presidency. 

[IbMcMMmiltfQ 


“SOLDIER FRED."—A MEMOIR. 

“ Truth Is streegor tlian fiction.” 

Tm diligence of “our own correspondents,” thoreeearches 
of biographers, and the affection of'surviving relatives. 
haVe supplied the public with many a record of the heroic 
bravery, and the noble self —trtfico of those who have 
fallen victims to disease, or who have more nobly died in 
I the campaign in the Crimea. So pen has yet recorded the 
;! strange and.eventful career Of* 1 Soldier Fred.” There is, 
j however, a large circle Of friends who have shared his 
hospitality, who have stayed his ready humour, who, 

| under the most unfhmuaiSle circumstances, have witnessed, 
ij the ontbarsts of his genial and convivial soul, anil who' 
,| would mourn his death with 'unfeigned sorrow. By.for 
j the larger number <of the friends of “ Soldier /Fred" are 
|j to bo found in the'‘lowest ranks ef society. "They shiver 
benoath their scanty rags si the corners of our crowded 
jj streets; they impertanately solicitddsse>jOf£fiboqMSscr-by; 
their homes ore Jnlfeoidreariost, darkest, and most desolate 
of abodes, where want, and vice, and misery, reigu undis¬ 
turbed, and where die professional mendicant rests after 
the labours of tliu day. Many a heart tliat throbs beneath 
the rags .of the poor beggar would exnit to know that 
“Soldier Fred ” had met with a kind biographer; not a few 
will remember their old friend in these pnges; and others, 
while recognising in “Soldier Fred” a sou ami a brother, 
will not, wo trusty have occasion to complain of any 
improper breach of confidence on our part. 

A few years since “ Soldier Fred ” (for byfeis name we 
shall designate him throughout the whole of this biography) 
hold an ensigney in one of our crack cavalry corps, 
stationed at the time in a populous, feriviug town in die 
north Of England. While there he saw and loved, and 
bright eyes smiled approval, but the courso of his true 
love ran not smoothly. There wero rival suitors; there 
was pride of birth on one side, and desiro for wealth 
beyond die means at command on the other; there was 
what Villikins would call “ a stern parient,” and there was 
the (batoning shadow of “foreign service” for the yonng 
ensign. Amid all ‘these intensely disagreeable circum¬ 
stances, there were,'however, many opportunities afforded 
for setting at defiance the vigilance of busy friends, and 
for enabling the > lovers, to meet for the pleasing interchange 
of their vows of love and constancy. At length there 
arrived'that ruthless order from the Horse Uncords, which 
so often cuts tliewcffae than Gordian knot which binds up the 
afiections of the fairer sex with the vowb and protestations 
of so ’UMrayef the gallant yonng officers Of our army. 
Hitherto there was nothing in the career of the young 
ensigm feat fiction, has not a thousand times depicted in 
language which has forced the tear from the young and 
gashing.heart of the sentiment*! reader. We have for- 
borne, therefore, to enlarge upon this portion of on 
history jand for the sumo reason we pass over the months 
Of amjtg^w^ense, fee breaking'bwrta, and thgwasting 


forms of tho separated lovers. Our biography commences 
with the evening of tho day, when after mess, tho youthful 
ensign received, through thepost, a newspaper, upon opening 
which he saw, in that which to some persons is tho most 
interesting part of the paper, vis., the list of marriages, 
a paragraph marked with red ink, which at ouco attracted 
his notice. Tho scored passage announced the mar¬ 
riage a few days previously of Clara Seaton to the lion. 
Edward O’DuiiafiL She paper fell from the hands 
of the gallant young “Officer, who immediately rose and 
left the room iu aslpte which we will not attempt to de¬ 
scribe ; and it is scanty necessary to exjWn to the reader 
that Clara Seaton was tin name of the yonng lady to whom 
the officer was so tenderly attached, and the Hon. Edward 
O’Donnell feat of one of his, more successful rivals. An 
ineffectual attempt on tto.part of .fee disappointed ensign 
to commit suicide wits 3fortunatuly»‘disoovered iu time to 
prevent death ensuing.; .all that medical skill coujd do 
was called into ^requisition; fee -wound'was healed, hut 
the feted had given way,Hinder fee blow, and tho young 
officer passed from'tlio hands of the surgeoanto a private 
asylum for the .insane. INaorly two yeans'had passed 
away in tho unoonscirasnessrif apparently hopeless lunacy, 

when unfertile skilfdlafel humane treatment Of Dr.--, 

[fee lamp skf.Tcason ogaimglimmered slightly m its socket, 
xad he Jail ultimately fee satkEcetten *df seeing his 
[patient fully restored tomason and health. Daring his 
puhuss, fee —fe had bam ordered to India, but through 
fee intercession of frieteie, tho ensign was allowed to 
retain bis ’commission; mud, unable to aoMmpany bis 
comrades Mi active serving —aniallowed to remain with 
tho depot of his regiment. A variety of circumstanc.es 
unnecessary to detail—among others, the failure of his 
principal friends, who wero largely engaged in trade, 
debts contracted during his illness, and a distaste, to the. 
dtdness of a depdt service, induced the ensign to sell out. 
The greater part of the proceeds of the sale of his com¬ 
mission was applied, after fee liquidation of his debts, to 
the service of his friends, and the small snm that remained 
soon disappeared while lie was endeavouring to obtain a 
government post which had been promised to him. A 
chango of ministry dashed fee enp of hope from his lips, 
and wont and penury looked with grim and ghastly visage 
into the wan and emaciated features of tho young ensign. 
Everything which coaid be made available for raising 
money was soon parted with to obtain the nocessarius of 
life. The poor .soldier sought to conceal his poverty and 
distress iu ono of those cheap lodging-houses which abound 
iu fee East-end of London. The cOld and damp room, 
and tho want of comforts which he experienced, threw 
him into a violent fever; fee few articles of decent 
wearing apparel which' he yet retained -were secured by 
the landlord, and the poor victim was removed penniless 
and almost naked .to a public hospital. From this attack 
he slowly recovered, and fee kindness of a charitable 
institution clothed fee soldier, arid placed a few shillings 
at his disposal upon tearing fee hospital. 

Suffering from hunger and privation, without a home 
in which to rest his head, 'fee ensign, a few days after his 
discharge from hospital, was walking klong one of fee 
streets trading to the most crowded thoroughfare iu fee 
city, whan he saw a-gentleman approaching, who, to judge 
of his appearance, had never yet known or felt how 
grievous a-tfaing it was for fee iron of poverty to rater 
into the human soul. Perhaps, thought tho poor soldier— 
htetnauly soul revolting at fee-same time from tho idea—■ 
this man has a heart feat can feel for fee wants and 
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!I woes of another, and perhaps, if he know my distressing These sage reflections were not without their weight!' 
''position, wonld bo indneed to afford me somo temporary upon the philosophic merchant, for addressing himself to;' 
| assistance. It was a long strngglo between a noble feeling the policeman, he said, “ I think I shall not press tho! 

' (of pride and tho guawing pangs of hunger; the portly, chargo this time, as tho thief did not succeed, and as , 
well-to-do looking gentleman and the poverty-stricken there may he some difficulty in proving the felonious,: 
| man had met, while tho conflict was still going on, and attempt.” ' ] 

. hunger had not conquered pride before tho rich merchant “ Oh, os to that,” said tho protector of the public ■ j 
had passed. Turning sharply round, tho instinct of i>eacc, " there would not be so much difficulty." I 

, hunger led him, who so lately had indulged in all tho “I don’t think there was anybody who saw thej 
luxuries of life, to become a suppliant for the means of attempt.” :| 

obtaining a morsel of broad. Ho Allowed with rapid “ That may bo, or it may not,” replied tho policeman,;, 
' steps tho course of the wealthy merchant, and raising unwilling to lose the chance of a case at the sessions and, \ 
his hand, touched the bread shoulders of tho merchant the gratuities of tho prosecutor, “but very likely ho is aj 1 
for the purpose of arresting attention. The moment the known character, and evidence sometimes turns up when 1 1 
hand of tho famishing man had been laid upon tho it is least expected.” !! 

merchant, a deep and overpowering sense of Ids degroda- This conversation was earned on in the hearing of the; : 
tinn crept over the soul of the poor soldier, and instantly prisoner, and very naturally excited a considerable amount 
withdrawing his hand, ho turned Ids back upon tbo portly of interest on Ids part. i i 

1 form which ho had resolved to supplicate for relief, and “ Perhaps,” said lie, addressing ldmsclf to his prose-ij 
ran with hasty slops from the scene of his first humiliating" dulor, “a few' words from mo may explain the whole . 
attempt to beg. Instantly a loud shout of “stop thief 1* circumstance, for notwithstanding the assumption of this 
arrested his attention ; lie was pursued by several people, guardian of the public morals, I can ossnre you I am not ( 
and among others by tho bnrly merchant. Unconscious ‘ a known character ’ in the sense in which ho applies j, 
•of having committed any offence, he checked his speed, that term. It is needless to occupy your time with,, 
and the next moment lie felt the sharp gripe of the hand statements of irrelevant matters, suffice it to say, that; 
of a policeman npon his shoulder, and found himself being in great distress, I was about for the first time in 
confronted with the person of whom he had ineffectually my life to supplicate for relief—I took tho first step by 
, attempted to solicit relief. “I charge him,” said he, attracting your notice, but lacked the courage to com-j 
“ with having picked my pocket.” ■ ploto the task of remniuing to solicit your charity.” j ■ 

“Of what?” said the policeman. j “That’s all very well,” responded the policeman,;: 

The wealthy citizen searched first the pockets of his . *' hut that tale won’t do here,” accompanying his remarks., 
outer coat, then of lus inner coat; next unbuttoning liia ; with that peculiar sagacious glance common to this class j 
scries of coats, he examined every other of the poekets of officials. _ 


which were so liberally and ingeniously distributed among 
his garments, but lie missed nothing. 


There was something, however, in the air and manner j 
of the suspected man which appeared to convey to tilts.j 


“ I don’t know,” ho replied, “ that I have lost any tiling ; j mind of the merchant the idea of truth in the explanation j j 
tl will charge the thief with attempting to pick my he had just heard, anil although nnnblo to correctly jj 


1 pocket.” 


appreciate (he feelings which had dictated such a course of: 


“ lteally, sir,” said the astonished man, with an air of conduct, ho thought that neither Ids duty to himself norij 
calmness and self-possession which contrasted strongly to society required that he should press the case farther, jj 
' with the rash and intemperate tone of his calumniator, “Mind,” said he, addressing the prisoner, “1 don’t,, 
“I know r not upon what groands you seek in this public believe a word of wliat you havo said; but, as you did 
manner to associate me with so offensive an epithet as not succeed in your criminal attempt, I shall not taku.' 
:that which you'have just employed.” any steps to punish you. I warn you, however, to bo; 

“ I saw you running away,” replied the gentli man more careful for the future, and to abandon your present : 
thus addressed, “and before that I felt your hand near vicious course of life. Policeman, you may Jet him go,, 
;; my coat pockets.” this time.” _ j; 

' “Wo saw him running too,” replied some dozen Tho rich merchant went on ins way to calculate the.i 
''persons who had, as is usually the case, speedily gathered profits of his business uud the success of his last specula- jj 
round the excited group. tion ; the policeman with measured tread recommenced ], 

, “It is ■ quite true,” said tho calumniated man, his rouuds, sighing over a degfeueratc age which declines j j 

■ 1 “but_” to prosecutes the crowd dispersed to their respective 

“There is no use arguing now,” said the policeman, occupations and pursuits; anil the poor victim of fortune;: 
; ■ “ this gentleman gives you in charge for attempting to was left to curse his unhappy lot, to sigh, and in all , 
j pick his pocket, and you do not deny it—yon must come probability, to starve. ! j 

i along with me, and reaervo your defence for the sessions.” “I say, young chap,” said a half-naked, miserable-,; 

; j “ The sessions,” muttered the merchant to himself, looking wretch with a box of lucifors in bis hand, »’ho, 

'' and instantly there arose in his mind visions of heavy was hobbling along by the side of the released criminal, | 


■ vfh.at Object I can gain )jy prosecuting 
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‘| resolved to listen to the compliments, nnd seek the advice 
I of die wretched typo of poverty and distress by his side. 


It is unnecessary to give the conversation which passed 
j between the professional beggar and the unsuccessful 
'novice in die art and mystery of the begging craft. 

! Suffice it to say, that with a box of lucifor-matches in his 
; hand, the fallen ensign made his first essay in vagrancy, 

! and by nightfall saw his exertions rewarded by a sum of 
two shillings and three-pence, -which he had received 
j undisturbed by policcmon or others from the charitable 
land humane. His instructor in the art of lagging 
|having himself “made ti good day,” most liberally 
■ declined to receive his promised share of thu profits of 
; ins “ prentice ban’.” The old professional undertook to 
i introduce his protege, in whom he undoubtedly felt a 
j generous interest, to the good society at the “ boozing- 
ken,” which he in common with the rest of thu “ frater- 
juity” patronised. This establishment was situated in 
; one of the dirtiest of the narrow streets which abound 
i iu the, neighbourhood of Whitechapel. The “coinmew] 
| hall,” as it is termed, or the “day room " of the beggars" 

| presented a strange aspect even to the novice who in his 
| experience in low lodging-houses had seen much to out¬ 
rage and shock the filler feelings of humanity. After 
having beon duly introduced, and his claims to admission 
all but unanimously recognisud—for his patron was a man 
of groat influence—a portion of the results of Ids first 
day’s begging was soon converted into a substantial 
beef-steak, a thick slice of bread, some potatoes, porter, 

; and Other requisites for a good and much needed meal. 

! j lu the room there were not less than forty persons of 
i both sexes and almost all ages. There was the member 
of the Spanish Legion, whose services were still unrequited 
by tho ungrateful government for which he had fought and 
shed his blood; there were three men who were on the 
“ sea lurk ” (begging-sailors); two decent-looking artizana 
with clean white shirts, and “ their unfortunate corn- 
jpauious in distress, and tlieir dear yonng children who 
had done nothing to deserve it.” In another part of tho 
room stood a widow woman, who had been trying to get 
a bit of broad by the sale of “ fattens and driz ” (threads 
and tapes), and her companion who went the same rounds 
with her, with a white bandage roujjd his head, and his 
arm in a sling; but the sling and the 'bandage were now 
conveniently laid aside, for be bad recovered from “ the 
| fall which he met with while engaged in building the New 
Homes of Parliament.” There were the shoeless, the 
ragged, the dirty, the clean, the lame, and even the 
blind, young and old, one and all in their varied charac¬ 
ters suited to call forth sympathy, or to impose upon the 
charitable and humane. #Jn one corner of the room was 
la huge brown pan technically called tho “scran pot,” 

| filled with pieces of bread, beef, mutton, and other broken 
victuals which the company bad collected in the course of 
the day. Three or four children and an enormously 
large cat were gathered round die “pot” selecting some 
of the daintiest morsels for their own especial use; one 
cbQd was engaged in tearing some scraps of meat off a 
rib-bone of bee£ another had selected a lump of bread 
a third was “ polishing off” a leg of a fowl, 
a . fourth urns amusing himself with *hrt ' ing at his 
co mp a nio ns or into Jhe fire lumps of bread and pieces of 
meat, for “he would not each such staff as that,” On a 
table at one side of the room six stalwart-looking beggars 
jj jjfore riayjtag ‘cards; and dose by diem four others 
game called “shove ha’penny.” 
APpjgtM|'wbh a comfortable flannel pnder-gown, and 


who had been out all tho day on the “ clean cadge,” was 
employed in washing out tbe thin cotton dress which she 
wore over tbe warmer and more comfortable flannel gar¬ 
ment. The employments of tlus other females present were 
varied—some were repairing the clothes of their “ pals,” 
some patching np their own, some wore making fancy doy- 
leys of different coloured worsted, one was knitting night¬ 
caps, another making doll’s dresses,, some frying**teaks or 
soles, or toasting bacon or herrings, before a huge fiivj 1 
sufficient to consume every particle of oxygen which could j 
find Its way into the ill-ventilated apartment. The card- ' 
players were quarrelling, a ballad-monger was practising a 1i 
new ballad, several women were singing, all were talking' 
except those wlm, like the new member, were more busily 
employed in eating and driukiug. The confused noises, i! 
the fumes of tobacco, of onions, of gin, of the wash-tub, 
of broiled meat and fish, and tile impure atmosphere ,: 1 
rendered the room all but intolerable. 

Among this strange company the poor ensign soonj. 
became a favourite, and his education, his abilities, and,. 
phis agreeable and obliging disposition, were constantly ' 
tendered available for promoting the interests and comforts, 
of his colleagues, llis early history and circumstances 
were studiously kept secret within his own bosom. 
Earlier and more pleasing associations connected with the 
army induced him to adopt the military profession in hi.- 
new avocation ; and dressed iu a short red jacket and 
forage cap, lie appeared to the public as one of the uure- . 
muncrated members of the .Spanish Legion. Many persous: 
may remember having seen a distressed-looking objuct of 1 
this class, mutely soliciting their charity, and presenting' 
in his appenrancu something of that noble bearing which , 
never fails to excite notice and respect. The charitable | 
responded to the soldier's appeal, and then passed on to; • 
other subjects of more immediate interest or concern ; none j 
knew that they had relieved the younger sou ol' an 1 ; 
honourable and a once wealthy family, whoso name was! 1 
destined to figure among the bravest of the brave officers 1 
at Alma and at Inkcrman, and whose memory yet lives | j 
iu the grateful hearts of his brother-mendicants as ' 
“ .Soldier Fred.” 1 1 

During the few years that “Soldier Fred” followed 
the begging profession, his excellent style of penmanship! 
was of essential service to his colleagues; awl the facility j 1 
with which he could disguise his hand, or imitate the'; 
handwriting of others, obtained him a large amount of 
employment in drawing up begging petitions, or in writing 
letters to the friends of his colleagues. His first attempt in 
assisting those who “push the slum" (carry begging 
petitions)^ was considered a remarkably successful pro¬ 
duction, for just at that period a great amount of 
sympathy was felt for foreigners in distress. It will be 
road with interest at tbe present time> 


“ Tho bearer of these lines, M. de-, is known to 

me as a nobleman from borne; I, therefore,'could not 
refrain from riving a testimony of |>ls respectability 
and honourable connections. M. de —— deserves 
the sympathy mid respect of a British public, as he is 
a fogitive from bis native country in consequence of 
a dud which he fought with an unprincipled political 
opponent. This act was made' the uqjnst excuse for 
despoiling him of his property, and compelling him to 
leave hi* native countiy, I, therefore, most eordislly re¬ 
commend him to ail the friends of humanity anxious to 
assist a mod deserving and much mured foreign patriot. 
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l| The usual charge of a petition of this description, will not attempt the tusk, but prefer to hurry on to the 
' varies from one shilling to half-a-crown, its expense conclusion of the eventffal career of the subject of our 
j increasing according to the difficulty and length of tho brief memoir. 

I document, .and the number of signatures it professes to “ Soldier Fred ” took steps to make himself known to 
i bear. The visits paid by “Soldier Fred” to various the family of the Seatons, whose previous mean, heart - 
; parts of tho country, the success which he met, his hair- less conduct was endeavoured to he atoned .fin* by a pro* 
j breadth escapes from the clutches of the law, wonld fusion of kindness, and by affectionate sympathy for his 
| occupy too great on extent of our space; it is enough to unavailing sorrow and irretrievable loss. The friends of 
say that, with the solitury exception of having imposed “ Soldier Fred ” obtained for hint a commission in a 
i upon the sympathies of the benevolent, no httmau lieing regiment ordered for active, service in the East—he < 
, can mention a fact which can tarnish the moral reputation passed unscathed through the disease of Gallipoli and 
and high character of u Soldier Fred.” Varna, landed with his regiment in tlic Crimea, con- 

One evening, having glanced over the columus of a quored with ids company at Alma, and fell a Victim in 
newspaper which contained no particular news, lie com- the deadly strife at Inkerman. And now, near where tho 
. mcuced to look over tho mournful list of deaths which the black and sluggish waters of the Tchernaya lave tho 
public journals usually contain, his attention was excited by blood-stained valley of Inkerman, there sleeps in a 
' the announcement of the death of “ Emily Seaton, of hero’s undistingnished grave all that remains of poor 
i; Fairfield Hail, aged twenty-eight, after a long and painful “ Soldier Fred.” Peace to his ashes! E. M. D. 

! illness, borne with exemplar}’ and Christian patience.” v . . 1 " "" ..—. 111 

j, “There must, surely, be some mistake,” said “Soldier /- the advantage of a legal advisee. 

! Fred,” half audibly; “ she has been married these seven A Nc«w York newspaper relates tho following circum- 
| 1 years—anil was not her marriage announced in the news- stance, for the authenticity of which it vouches:—A 
j, paper which I received at Bath.” cashier of a bank, not a hundred miles from Wall-street, 

After much anxious thought and deliberation, lie found his funds 200,000 dollars short, at a time when 
i resolved to ascertain for himself the value of this strange his accounts were about to be examined. lie consulted 
' piece of intelligence. He took counsel with one of his on attorney friend, who discovered that he had no property 
female colleagues in whose prudence and ability he could available to convert to cash to cover the deficit, and 
, place confidence. She was one of that class of persons advised him to take 200,000 more j then, when the dis- 
i wlm arc so frequently to be met with, disposing of tapes cover}’ took place, be would have something to negotiate 
and laces, and other small wares. “ Soldier Fred ” and his with, and induce the directors to refrain from a public 
I fricml of the “latten and driz" started off the same night to expose. The cashier took the advice—and the money. 

I. tho neighbourhood of Fairfield Hall. He set himself to The discovery occurred: ho compromised with them for 
learn ali hu could on the subject from the tap-rooms of 100,000 dollars; and neither the stockholders nor the 
j, the various public-houses in the neighbourhood, and soon public knew anything of the matter. Resigning his 
j ascertained that the. yonng lady had died but three days situation, lie lived, “ respected by all who knew him,” on 
| previously, and was to be buried on tho following his fortune, and died during the enrrent year. 

;, Monday, llis companion speedily obtained from the . TrlK CBnM£A- 

. gossiping propensities of tho servants at the Hall, and .. A A ... ' . * . . * . . 

| above all from the companion of the deceased young lady, At , *”*. .0®“ 

to whom she was anxious to sell some mourning jewellery 'yaterfoss plains of sandy soil, rising only a few feet above 
i suitable for the occasion, at a very low price, all the tl.e level ot the sea, and m l manyplacesi impregnated with 
particulars connected with the young lady’s death. She “ alt * a 1 a,< ? n K ,h « ™ side of the peninsula, 

j learned of her unchanged and Living love for a young hrMercIv ami Kaffa, there extends a 

offleer-the cruel attempts which hkd been made to ^am o hmest.me mountai.is the h.gheasnmimtof which 
compel her to renounce and to forget him-the importii- '« the Chat,r-Dagli, rising to somewlia more than five 
! nate entreaties of other suitors for her ha..d-the shame- tL “‘ l f f ^.'“'img ut Bahtkkva, nine 

Ifni trick which had been resorted to for the puqiose of “‘‘f* ’^•^wl, precipices Ihutf all *•“ «™‘ h * 

inducing the young officer to cease the correspondence, ‘’“tern coast; hut at the foot of these bmwtone precqnces 

Sou'. Edward !0’Donnell, whichhL blencLwiyunder- rcsemhiing on a large scale the 
lined in rod ink, and sent to the nnsnspectlng lover. She Jf: h ‘« ,‘ n thw 
learned further, how fondly Emily hadlovll him to the that ! ,c A1,icd f">\ haa 

last-how vainly .he had .ought to learn his fate after <«’>* A luxuriant v^mn de^nds to tin, 

he had left the uyinm of which he had been the dis- "***«&• W 

tracted iumato-how shf had charged her attendant to S ? W «*"* * te vbole “ tcDt - "f 

deliver to him if he should ever®be found dive, the "T ”Z 

assurance of her constant love, and a token of hor affec- . M 

tiou, in the shape of a lock of her hair, which she had Th . ,ckl >’ Ktud ^,^ 7“^ and “J"* 4 2! 

herself cut off while on her death-bed. She learned, aml if??* *" " ch * t T*™ I ™ 2 

also, that the heart of the father had relented as he * most striking contrast to the remainder ol the pemmniU, 

witnessed and mourned over the gradual and rapid decay or ,udeod 10 other P“ rt of Rl,ssia - 
of his beautiful daughter, and how willingly he would expensive ibrevekencb. 

j have consented to the union to which before he had A Devonshire paper states that tho costs of the Rev. 

| objected upon snch unworthy and improper grounds. W. J, Alban, vicar of Mevagisay, incurred Rt prosecuting 
: Who can describe the emotions of “Soldier Fred ” os he the fisherman, Thomas Dunn, for not taking off ilia hot 
j was thus made acquainted with the sad details ? We at a funeral in ttys churchyard, have exceeded £200. 
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LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA. 

| Tiik following letter is from the sergeant who accompanied 
{Lord Dnnkellin with a fatigue party to the batteries on 
' the morning when his lordship was taken prisoner. The 
| same mishap Mel the sergeant, bnt he, it appears, con¬ 
trived to esraisi. The sergoant is u native of Wolford, 
Northampton, and belongs to the first battalion of Cold¬ 
stream G-nards:— 


Air dear Father aud Mother,—! received your most Welcome hitter 
. on the 11th hint., and 1 can tell you that 1 thought you very Jong before 
j | you wrote, as our pleasures ore so very few in this country, the greatest 
j | of which is to have a line from our native land, especially from those 
11 tluit are near and dear to us by thu ties of nature. It is very dull and 

I dreary at the best, but when deprived of this pleasure, it is sod indeed. 

I! I have nothing what we nail extraordinary to tell you this time, but 
j | as I mu lunch hotter than whan I wrote lusL, and have a low minutes 

I I to spare, 1 thought 1 would try and send you a hue, hut it is rathur 
; uncertain whether 1 shall he able to finish'it, ns'they arc firing away 

i; at all quarters and 1 don’t know what may he the result; but ouo fact 

II I do know, and that is this, the fire is fall of irons, and they are 

i terribly hot, and must Irani before long. We have crept too cloite^feL 
I Sebastopol to he friends with the inhabitants in a very few houfit’’ 
1 The muon is for advanced, and it is very dark at night, and wo keep 
. firing at one another all night with cauuun, and small anus us 
■ l- wen, hut we always get the best of .Tohnnu Runs, as wo call them; 
but 1 con assure you that it ia anything but pleasant work, for the 
Russian magazines abound with grape and cnnlstor-shnt, raid fire 
scarcely anything else, as we are so close, and they are both very 
destructive. ‘Grape-shot is made with ten halls, os large as good-sized 
apples, >otd together. Canister is a tin about the size of a halt-gallon 
measure, and filled with bulls nearly the size of a walnut, and as soon 
! I as either of them ore tired they hurst, and a canister will sweep a jieeo 
of ground seven or eight yards wide; so a soldier on sentry under the 
j fire of these guns, without any cover, must feel rather uneasy; and I 
! can assure you it is often the case. We have been very fortunate us 
1 yet, and lost vety (few men, considering ihe many difficulties we have 
: had to encounter; and I must give the Russians praise for the art. and 
j science they have displayed during the siege; but one thing they on' 

1 short of, and that is, English hearts in their bosoms. They can't lmdcr- 
jxtnnd how It is that we won’t retire when we are beat. The last, battle 
j we fought, viz., lnkcrman, we were fairly heat till the Frenrli came up, 

I but they could not drive us than the field; we stood and yicppercil 
j away ut them when they had twenty to one in front of us, which, if 
1 1 they had had any pluck; they must have drove ns off, or killed us all. 
l| I never thought, before I was engaged, tliat.l could treat the matter 
| so ligbtlv, for I am sun' in the lust tight 1 thought death was certain, 

| j yet 1 did not care a farthing; 1 kept cutting away as well ns 1 could, 

1 1 and hardening others an. The worst I fell was, when 1 crane homo 
and found all my comrades missing, raid did not know whether they 
'were dead or wounded, but had to go rauougst the dead and wounded 
in the-dark to ace who we could film. I was passing, with some more 
of my eahnradcs, with as many of the wounded os we could get along, and 
there Was one of our poor follows lying on the ground beside some that 
wero dead with both his thighs shot through, one of whirh was 
fractured very inueh. Ho did not oven utter a groan, but simply said, 
“ Sergeant, is there any chance for us to night r 1 said, “ We will come 
hack and fiiteh you ;* but the night was so dark that wc could not 
find him, neither did anybody ohm, so he bod to lay all the neat dar; hut 
the poor fellow has since died of his wounds. 1 have one little* tiling 
totell'yon'that I meant to have mentioned lost time, but I was neither 
very well nor in goad spirits • that is, 1 dare Nay, if yon have seen n 
London paper, you may have seen an aacount of one 'Lord Dnnkellin 
being'taken prisoner by thu Russians, who ia captain in my regiment, 
and! being the sergeant that was liy his side when he was taken, I 
thought yon might have seen my name published also, and perhaps 
the Glume put partly on ray back, as I was in front leading the jwTty 
the said officer commanded, It happened on the morning of the 22nd 
of October. About four o’clock hi the morning, we marched off with 
a_fatigue party of forty-one men, to work at a battery near the walls 
uf Sebastopol, raid neither me nor the officer knew the way, and the 
consequence wo missed tire turn into the battery, and went into 
the enemy’s ranks in tire dark. You may think tire surprise I felt 
when Iwontiqp tea partystanding by the ode of the read, amt asked 
them the way, and found I was in the hands of the enemy. Themen 
were a short distance in the reor, and ns soon as they heard them 
spew they Iran'hr aU directions, and left me and the officer to their 
merer- I called to the men not to run, but to stand their ground, but 
no one stepped. One party took hold of the officer, and four or five 
others got round me, but did' not lay bands on flic. A thousand 
different thoughts crossed my mind in a moment, I thought first to try 
and take some arms from them, as I had not anv, even a stick; bnt if 
l hod tlw-others weald have cither Shot or bayoneted me. Bnt I did 
'geMike thedook of my friends, BO A thought I wuuhlmikea bolt at all 
Mhtmlffii I expected to be shot dead every minute. ! must come 
thief atm, as fit* retiring’rery &st,-and 1 hare nhthing'hirt canvas ttf 
cover J#e*BBi it My paper-lias got so damp thaSOiy jsm wiH hardly 


mark, but you must take the will for the deed. As I lure said before.! 
1 have no convenience for writing, bnt fra the sake of my friends and i 
dear did country, lam glad todowliat 1 can. I expect Sebastopol will Ire ! 
a dreadful job whenever It takes place, for the harbour lies all along one ] 
side of the town, full of shipping, ready to shell us uut us soon us we : 


miles away, and we. Imre not a horse oil the ground worth file pounds,, 
except officers' chargers. Hundreds of horses, as well us men, ha'" 
died, and are still dymg daily. Both man and horse have to work \ cry 
hard, and live bad. 1 have nut you a small fioworin that I (fathered the 
first day we lauded ou Nicholas' territories, called “everlasting love" by . 
some, liv others “everlasting daisy." lVoulu lmve sent you a little I ropliy ' 
from tire battle-field, but the pbstogc would Cost you so very much. 


From \ Soi.im.u m-' riis, K-ru ITusnaks. 

Camp before Scbastiqsd. 

My dear Mother and Brother,—With very gnat pleasure 1 received 
your letter on yesterday laoruing; it lias been here for the lust eight 
or ten days, hut lreing on duty at Sehusti'jsil 1 did not receive it until 
1 returned to the regiment. I am most happy to licnr von are in pood 
health and doing well. 1 enjoy very pond health, uiauks be to my 
lleaveulv Fattier. I have hud same' very narrow escapes: but ns I 
rami' of} 1 at iialaklavii sale, although havin'; lm lioisc blown from 
under rue. raid at litkemian, when' n ciiimou-ball grazed my head <i, 
kilted the burse to thu rear of me, and ninny other hair-breadth "muis's 
too numerous to mention, 1 begin to think! ahull not Is' killed. J have 
every reason to be tlmiikfiil to Almighty God for preserving n.e w'lile 
so ninny of my eomrades full daily, either by sickness or the 1. 11 :■!■- -if 
the Russians. * indeed I have been a mostfortuuato tellmv throngii- 
out: X have irevei laid pain or ra-lie siiiuo l left England. We air ten 
Iniily ofi:—almost nuked. I have uut hail a eliange sinec the 2nd of 
September, which is now nearly three months, aud nnr clothing is 
inueh the worst of the wear; tire sleeves raid sides an- out of om 
jackets, and hacks and knees are out of our overalls; we hove some¬ 
thing in the name of shoes, hut very bad ones, anil ns to r :v genera! 
»p|ieamnee covered all over with mud—some patched will, 'eutlrer. 
otlidrs with untrained skins of homes round their legs lor gaiters, i • 
keep out the wet—we cut a pretty dash; you may call us (lie Hngiisl' 
Hnsiii-Bazouks. It 1ms been raining for the la-t mouth, so von may 
imagine whnl. state the ground must lie ill, ploughed up with horses. 
Tire centre of many streets in Dublin, of a wet day, is fur prclcrnhlc lo 
onr bed, with a wet cloak to cover us. t\ e sc.' account', ill tile panel.- 
of wluit England Is doing for us, lml the only wav we cun firei them 
and see them is hv giving us an untimely grave. Men must have the 
constitutions of lions to stand such treatment. I must gitc you an 
acronnt of how yesterday, the Subbuth, was kepi by us. We rose at 
fia.m., fed our homes omf saddled, got seme biscuit and something in the 
name or coffee—we get it green, so i leave you to imagiue how ive run 
roast it and grind it without a mill; we then went five miles to Ralnkluva 
in the rain, loaded onr horses with liny and oats, and walked bark, up to 
our knees in mud, with had stores and tom clothes; we then fed onr 
horses,and hud a share ol'halt-boiled pork with biscuit,and then set nut 
again for Bnlaklava—some with lie dinner, as it could not lie cooked in 
the wet; we remained until dark there, and then set ont again, after 
waiting for our turn for oats,lml returned empty; had a repetition of 
the same breakfast the next morning, und so goes onr week. J should 
like it soon to be over. Snrli is the state of things in the Crimen. 
Hoping yon will write toon, 1 remain, yours affectionately, - 


From Pihvatk Jas. litwn, Stii Companv, Couistrcam Gr.iuiis. 

Thank God, I ran quite recovered from flic wound I gel an the 5tli 
of November, and ran ready to go up to the seat of war again. 1 litre 
in hones to have another brush with those barbarous Russians. I hope 
1 shall be nt the tokiug of Sebastopol. If ever 1 do get. into action 
again against the enemy, 1 shall adopl tlie some phm as they; 1 will not 
spare one of them if lie lias got breath in him. There was plenty of 
our brave comrades who would have lived if they had not.tnnrdcred 
them os they- lay wounded on tile fluid of slaughter. 1 had to otain 
my bayonet fertile first time, forwc bod not time to load, ns the enemy 
was so close upon us .in overwhelming farce: w« drove them buck at 
the charge of the bayonet. It wns hard fighting for ipy regiment. 
We fired all our shot away, and then wc commenced throwing big 
stones at them as-fhat a* theygot upon the trench; wa either knocked 
them down nr gave them the bayonet; it was glorious fighting—there 
was plenty of game. You conhl not miss your murk—many a 
barbarous brute I laid low. It's no tree being down-hearted here, you 
must have a determined spirit, or also ynu dotmot get through all 
things. The weather is very cold; a great many of our poor fellows 
have got frost-bitten. 1 think that Nifludna would he glad to Come 
to torens this winter; but if he don't, Ih- 11-catch it next Huntin'-r. 
England, France, Turkey, «ud Austria will surround him—will drive 
him lip hi a corner, then we shall hayc seme elorious sport. I hope 
that my door father raid mother wfll not be down-liearted, 'because ,we 
ore eut here fighting for our country. I must nbw bid you fhrowell. 
Answer Ml my tetters, and sand set «U tbe news yea mm 'Leap your 
spirits up. “ Johnny Bono" is ah ihe ety with these old Turks. 

.i*B.RtTDD. 






FUND JOURNAL. 


ijifuoM Fjccvatk Thomas Williams, Htii Hijmsaks (one of the 
j i few who escaped unhurt in the fatal charge at Battik lava). 

i I O/inip near Sebaslimol, Jan. 7th, 185.1. 

i| J)enr Father and Mother,—I liml you will forgive me for keeping 
1 so long silent, hut if von knew limv w chute been harassed alum! since 
!| we landed, 1 ttin sure 1 should obtain your forgiveness. I thank the 

ii Lord most fervently for his merciful goodness towards me. in giving 
, me health and sKfen^th, and carrying me through the many diffi- 

cultieh 1 have hart, with tty .floor comrade.., In enenmiter. 1 have been 
with the, rcgimrtttt iu j^l thevkirmivhes we lime laid c\ccpi liikennan. 

' I was then at. the WtitOdled howe-dopfli. lit Balakireva, with three of our 
. • wounded horses. W6 lost one poor fellow tlier. of mv troop, and a 
' | sergeant got his artu,‘blown off; it was a well-aimed hall I rum the 
;, enemy 'h artillery. It first took the top of a hor eV head clean off. took 
the rider's arm off, went, through his roar rank man, and put the next 
; man's .shoulder out of joint. That's all the casualties m our regiment, 

' on the Aih, which, 1 think, was more than sufficient alter the severe 
rutting-up we got at Buhiklavu. 1 cannot help telling you a little, 

( about that affair, although, of cnur.se, you Jmve heard more flowery 
■ im ounits limn ] can gh e of it. At that 1 irne we had lu turn out every 
morning hi-fere davlight, and soon aft it daylight w*o would turn in and 
go on w it Ii tin- daily imitine of business. On this fatal morning we 
were just about to turn in when we heaul a teport fitnii the Turkish 
l»:itt«Tii*s. We looked round and saw fin «1» after flash. Of i oursi* it 
ennsed a hit of a stir In our ranks; we wen: mounte I in quick Htlekw, 
and inhumed. The .hot ami shell soon Imgitn to make ihouiHclveif; > 
heaul. hcter.il juiced through the ranks, hut did no harm. I*ri*»ently ■ 
we *aw Master Turku retiring: then shells came quicker; and at ‘ 
' last we retired behind a hill, out of sight of the enemy. We atopjied 
lien- ]H ilia|M a quarter or half nu hour, and it wan while we were 
stationed here that the lien tics made their hold and daring charge, 
and drme tin* Russians hack oierthe hills. Th«uwe got the order to 
advance. I could see what would be the result of it, nud so could all 
of us.- but of course, a-, wc had gut. the order, it. was our duty to obey. 

I do not wi-li to huad too much; hut T rtmsafeh sav there was not a 
| man in the JMit brigade that day hut what did his duty to his fjnceu 
and eoitntry. If was a fearful light, to see men and burses falling on 
, all sides. Tluuk liod, i and my poor horse got through it without a 
sear, altlneedi 1 had two m three very narrow' e.scnjifls. My sword 
scabbard hud two or three van severe knocks; iu tact, a ball caught it 
about, tin* cent re, mid cut it very nearly iu two, How m\ leg escaped 
wirn to me* a miracle; but thanks be tun kind Fmvidence, l did eM*ft|n* } 
and hope, lu < Sod's assist a nee, once more to return to tin* Iwsom ofuty 
beloved family. II' I should fall, you mud. console yourselves by tin* 

. thought tlwt I died in a just and honourable cause. But 1 do not 
, ih ( >p.dr; thank (Sod. lam in good spirits as well as Ic'ulth. There 
has been a gieal fall of snow here, and it is rather unpleasant to flint 
it crime* through tin* tent, and is wetting our hlankots nic«*J\. It haa 
" been iu-ezing this last day or two. 1 woke up this morning and fell 
; ; rather cold about the mouth; l nut mv hand up to it, and found what 
i; little monslnelie ami whiskers 1 Imve frozen—rather a pleasant sen«a- 
1 lion! whut think you? 


CAPTAIN SMITH AT JiALAKLAVA. 

i [Tt ts im*xiircs.*ihly u«ld lose* ('apt .Smith of the 1 not with a pair of red Russian 
I leather hoots up hi ill* mlildle, a rip prolmhlv made out of Da* tops of Ids 
j holster*, anil a white skill coat tiHtolully efiihroldcrvil nil down the lawk 
with tloVvof* of umtiy-cotourcii slUc, topped byn heiul-drcvt a fit dnatiunii of 
Lawton, stiilkhitf gravely tliroittfli Die mud of IhiUkltiVn, Intent on the 
i capture oi u put of Jam or luanu.ilade. Uupt. Smith w much tnor«* like his 
; Jute area* namesake of llm A del phi, whou In times none In he “ iniulo up” 
i for a Hinufafler-hurylar-.bandli than the pride of the llh/h-streei of p.ot*- 
! month, <»r llirtu the hero of Die iTiraiilx-pnrk, with goldm whe*s like nu 
j nnyc), Tn*ft»n* the redness of whose prweiiro little boys and >nmvx Indies 
, tredihtoil I All t ltl« warn lit lx? rut her Auctions aivl l.inabtUilc, ware not poor 
rapt, ft.nlth u ttmilshod w retail With had chilblains npproxlniattny. to trust- 
Mtua, a touch or the setirvy, mid a seven.* rheumatism.- Tin Times* 
fViJVVit/MJjftliV!/ in tltf f'rofieu .J 


Hravk Captain* Smith to the war is gone, 
To the knees in mud you’ll find littn; 

His'trusty sword ho has girded on, 

And lus jam-pot. alaikg "behind him f 

His cap. is made of his holders trim, 

From his dead steed’s saddle «mdonc. 

And a fen-tailed curtain surrounds thy rim 
Such an dtodmeu wear hi Lofufon. 

The leather Loot}*, tlmf, encash life I highs 
Were chattel* once of fhc foeuxast---* 

Though boots tbdi"arc in ml^lity ‘size 

“Could ?#eioug, voU*d think, to no’ilia'll. 


Jlis white skin coat, with its gu) ,ywei>l-pru*», 

Is the stiangest hy fitf of till clothes; 

And the fiug ho shnes couldn’t court the breeze 
Like his “ regimental snuill-ulotiies." 

Regarding “ shells ” as an empty sham, 

W iili ;l front, of fearless hmvery, 

He hies in quest of a pit of jam, 

Or munualade so suvoun. 

“ Oh, Lnghiud dear!’’ with emotion irong. 

Said this sjn*ctre pak* uiul mealy. 

Like Captain Smith in Mi** Ikulh.'s *.«*n*% 

1 Von have usnl mo uogcutech.’ 

“ A sploudid homo miglit hoWatill Ih**i. mine. 

But 1 longed to wear ymtr 3fc»ivl ■ 

My heart’s best blood 7 would udw resign 
T«i defend tJiis righteous quaitoi. 

“ 1 know* that rlungnr w r ti» on my track. 

And I hut death was hovering o’er me, 

But 1 would not look on Bulgia\ia back, 

While Hie foe was still hefou- m. ! 

•* On Alums heights i in triumph trod. 

While the Russian^ wildly wimdeivd: 

M\ blood few stained Bataklava’s sod. 

Ami at lukermnn was ^qmindi*n*l. 

** But see in*- now*, whut a * <lu\ * I am, 
lur all thi* dauntless hnyerv! 

T pmwl in search oj a pot ot jam. 

Or marmalade so savoury. 

I lie nil night withe taw* cfail greets, 

With m ver a hut Mb»\c iue, 

Ami thank my Hod that i. can’t 
By llm few nt liome vAtfrfnvt ^ne. 

“ Twouhl break their I marts to helmhl the tnaieh 
Where in mud and anrm' I languish, 

And to know that but for the noble French 
1 had died of cold and anguish. 

The blood is blue in my fiw.cn veins, 

And the chilblains will undo me; 

My lxwies are racked with rheumatic pains. 

And a famished wretch you view me. 

* The French perceive what, a sight I am, 

I>es]iiio t»iy dauntless bravery; 

To thfiN I’ll go for a pol of jam, 

Or marinaladi* so savour). 

u Oil, Kngland dear! ’lis, alas! too true. 

That my face is pah* and mcalr. 

And, like Onptain Smith that Mis< BailK knew, 

‘ You have vised me unffcntwlv/” 


Chetn* np. hmve heart! and wait irithotft dismay 
The siw arrival of a happier slay. 

When, skid snpplstiting ftrll) miff misntlc, 

Thy rich deserts shall be repaid in fail, 

For Kngland w atchen, not without a tear, 

Tits griefs that track thee in thy bright rar**er. 
Not hern the fault that sorrow is thy fet; 


She Kf*e.s thy trials, and fwyiws ihvm wiL 
To tln-e her fondest sympathy belongs; ^ 

She mourns thv suJf’rings ami resents thy wrongs, 


And for thy brow afeadinnately weaver 
A glorious garland of frevh laurel leave?. 


Mki.oi^ovn* 




FORTIFICATION.—No. IV. 

AitTiLi.Eitr, in its broadest signification, implies any 
description of missile and projectile. In the common 
acceptation of the term, it simply means every load of 
ordnance, its pnrposes, and the manner in which it 
is served, and the, extent and composition of that branch 
of an army to which it is committed. 

Artillery is of two kinds —-field and siege. The latter 
comprehends also the kind of cannon used in the protec¬ 
tion of fortresses, and which are then called garrison guns. 


[Cannou.] 

Cannon are of several denominations : — Mortars, 
howitzers, and guns of various calibre, which are distin¬ 
guished from each other by tlio weight of the balls they 
carry, and arc called pounders. 



[ Mortar.] 

Mortars arc short, thick projectiles, placed in a wooden 
bed with the muzzle upwards, at a considerable eleva¬ 
tion. Within is a chamber adapted to contain a large 
charge of gunpowder, and on this is placed a shell. 
Mortars are of different dimensions—the largest have 
a diameter of thirtocu inches, the smallest four incites and 
two-thirds. The chief purpose of these formidable pieces 
of ordnance is to set lire to an enemy’s works, to 
overthrow his batteries and dismount his artillery, and 
to penetrate the roofs of his magazines, casemates, and 
principal buildings. 

The distance a shell can be propelled from a mortar, 
•ud the force with which it proceeds, depend upon the 
quantity of powder which farms the charge, the eleva¬ 
tion of the piece, its diameter, and the length of the 
Juzt, which is placed in die shell. A fuse is a tube 
filled with a composition, which becomes ignited by the 
discharge of a mortar, its length is determined by the 
distance die shell has to travel. If measured with great 
nicety, the faze will continue to burn until the shell falls 
upon, or immediately above, tbe object at which it is 
dt pu ci to d; when the contact of the ignited compoeition 
with the powder, See., which fills the shell, causes it 



[UowlUer] 

Howitzers are next in degree and consequence to the j 
mortar. They resemble, in form, ordinary guns, except-' 
ing that they are much shorter and of greater calibre or, j 
'diameter. The larger and thicker howitzers answer, 1: 
in some respects, the purposes of mortars. Shells can j i 
he discharged from them at a lower angle, than the , 
mortar, and they are also very useful in ricochet firing. < [ 
Ricochet implies the direction given to shot which causes 1 ] 
them to rcbonnd from place to place, as a pebble will do' j 
when cast almost horizontally on the surface of a pond. 

The remainder of the artillery range from eight to 
sixty-eight ponnders for siege operations and the defence; i 
of fortified towns, and from six to twenty-four pounders N 
for service in the field. The six-pounders are gradually'' 
falling into desuetude, because it has boon found that the. 
feebleness of their fire and tbe shortness of their range is; 
not compensated by the rapidity with which they can 1k> , 1 
transported from point to point in the heat of buttle. { 
The niuc-ponnder is now more generally employed. The •: 
range of guns depends upon their degree of elevation. ; 
At jxnnt Monk, that is to say, when directed horizontally, i; 
few guus will carry beyond 400 yards, but at four degrees 11 
of elevation, a six-pounder will carry 1,200 yards, and a' j 
ten-inch howitzer, 2,410 yards. Filly-six-pounders, fired 1 ■ 
at considerable elevation, will carry a shot from 4,0O(> [ j 
to 5,000 yards. 

The heavy artillery on the ramparts of fortified towns j] 
! is supported on strong iron carriages, having four small jj 
wheels. The remainder have but two wheels in them-;; 
selves, but when attached by the trail of the carriage {: 
to the waggon which contains the ammunition, the united j' 
objects acquire tbe form of a vehicle of four wheels. \\ 
The front of the ammunition carriage is colled the Ihnlcr. j 
To this the horses are attached which draw the gnn, and■ 
the act of attaching it is, therefore, called limberingr'up, | 
and the reverse unlimbering. In the samo manner all : 
the light field-gnus are transported. ! 

The implements used in loading and unloading guns 
arc rmiuners and sponges, at either end of a staff five or 
six feet in length, lie object of the sponge, which is 
composed of wool, is to extinguish any spark of gun¬ 
powder that may perchance remain in the gun after it j 
lias been discharged. The action of sponging-ont is j 
accompanied by the stoppage of the vent or touch-hole, | 
so that the air may be effectually excluded. Besides the j 
rammer and sponge there is a wadhook wherewith to: 
■withdraw the wadding and cartridge when it is considered 
unnecessary to fire the piece—the hook being shaped 
lice a corkscrew. Handspikes are used to move garrison j 
jgans from one position to another. A linstock is a staff 
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to which a glow match is attached, and at which 
1 the gunners light the portfires, with which the gunsare" 
discharged when not provided with a lock. A portfire 
is manufactured in the same manner as a fuzo. Attached 
. to the gun-carriage is a sharp cutter with which the 
'' burning portions of die fuse may be lopped off upon the 
■■ order to “ cease firing.” 

'; The missiles projected from gnns and mortars arc of 
1 vsrious kinds. They are called respectively shells 
I (already described); round (solid) shot of iron; grape 
ij shot—a number of small round balls bound together in a 
I sort of bag; and canister shot, which consists of a number 
| of bullets packed in a cylindrical iron case. 

1 \ Rockets belong to the category of missiles, though they 
| arc not propelled train gnns. A rocket consists of an iron 
|! case filled with a composition called carcas*, the violent 
!j combustion of which produces a continned recoil against 

■ > the atmosphere so powerful as to project the rocket to 

■ j a great vertical or horizontal distance. To the rocket is 
; i attached a stick to gnide its flight. 

i THE LATE CAPTAIN NOLAN. 

A very tasteful white marble tablet has becu executed 
, by Mr. Gatlin, of Regent-street, to be placed in Maidstouc 
Glim-eh, to the memory of the late Captain Nolan, who 
foil in the fatal charge of the Light Cavalry brigade, at 
lialaklnva. The inscription runs as follows:—“In 
!' memory of Lonis E. Nolan, captain in the 15th or King’s 
Hussars, and A.D.C. to Major-General Airey, Qnartcr- 
! mastcr-Ooucral to the Forces in the Crimea, lie fell at 
the head of the Light Cavalry brigade, in the charge at 
I Bstlnklava, on the 25th of October, 1854, aged tldrty-six 
years. General Sir G. Berkeley, K.C.U., on whose staff 
he served in India, General Airey, his brother officers and 
. friends, have erected this tablet as a slight tribute of their 
esteem and affectionate regard for the memory of one of 
, the most gallant, intelligent, and energetic officers in Her 
| Majesty’s service.” 

DAUINCi OP A Itt’SSlAK SPY. 

The Cossacks still muster strong round their old haunt 
near Baluklnva. A singular incident occurred dnring tho 
day of the rcconnoissance, which has becu much talked of 
' since, ns showing the daring and dexterity of our opponents. 
The. Rifles and Highlanders had advanced considerably 
in front of their position, so as to bring them within 
a short distance of the Cossack picquets. While remaining 
1 here, an officor (apparently belonging to the Rifles) was 
!' observed to stroll from the lines, pass the outposts, and 
|' walk in the direction of the Cossacks. At first he was 
ij supposed to be Lieutenant Thynne going out shooting, 
j! and under this idea the sentries called out to warn him 
! that lie was going in the direction of tho enemy. Bnt 
j j the officer took no notice boyoud quickening his pace till 
i he came up with the Cossacks, and after a short parley 
! j with them, mounted a hone and rode off. The Rifles 
remained perfectly astounded at such a barefaced act of 
'' desertion—tho men swearing that it was an officer, and 
! for that reason they had refrained from firing after him, 

I and the officers asserting that it was one of the men. 
j Bnt when the regiment returned to camp, and there was 
a general muster to ascertain the individual who had acted 
so disgracefully, the astonishment was greater still, for 
not a man was missing. The truth was then evident to 
all, that the man was nothing less than a Russian spy, 
disguised as a Rifle officer. Such a one might easily 
ji escape detection among the Zouaves, or even the High¬ 


landers and Marines, but that he should have passed 
unchallenged throngh the centre of the Rifles themselves 
seems quite beyond comprehension. The nerve, coolness, 
and confidence necessary for such a feat must be some¬ 
thing extram-dinary. 

CHEEHKULNES.S versus SAiyiESS. 

People who are always talking of their own petty 
grievances are neviir as welcome as those who couceal 
them and are cheerful. And besides the love which 
cheerfnlnoss may gain us, it is a duty which we owe 
society; for suppose all, when meeting together, wero to 
talk of nothing but their grievances!—would any one wish 
to remain there long? Certainly not; liecause no good 
could accrifo; the bright and beautiful things of earth 
would no more be thought of; the all*wise Creator of 
them would no more be praised ; and conversation, which 
is iutendud to elevate our thoughts, would tcud to bind 
them here still more closely to the dull realities of life. 
One who has moved in society must hove often remarked 
that sometimes one person is the life of a party; he seems 
to have a particular talent of pleasing; wherever he goes 
lie carries cheerfulness with him. He does not engross 
all the conversation, but lie' draws ont tlie opinions of all 
around him; his great secret is that of making every one 
feel happy. He talks to them, not of himself, bnt of topics 
lie knows will interest them; and in doing so, he not only 
pleases them, bnt ho pleases himself. Little troubles 
which perhaps before harassed him (for who has them 
not ?) arc now forgotten; while, if he had dwelt upon 
them, they would have magnified tiil they would have 
seemed a weight too heavy to bear. He has performed a 
duty to society by making those arouud him wiser, better, 
and happier; and in making others so, he has not failed 
iu sharing tiie benefit. Why coaid not we all, as far as 
we are able, imitate so good an example, scatter a few 
flowers along the pathway of existence, which, though we 
miss them not, may cheer on his way some poor follow- 
pilgrim whose load is heavier to bear than ours ? 

A TEMITUUNCK STORY. 

One evening during a recent excursion, says mi Ameri¬ 
can editor, we took our place at the supper table, of a 
Cincinnati and Louisville packet. Supper and conversa¬ 
tion hud progressed some time licfiu-e we were seated. 
An auimated discourse was going on ’twixt an exceedingly 
sober-faced lady, no less tlmu thirty years, on the subject 
of temperance. “ Oh I exclaimed she, with horror 
depicted on lier thin lips, “ I do despise the whiskey- 
driuker.” The gentleman dropped his knife and fink, 
seized her haud, and giving it a hearty shake, we thought 
tears were going to drop from his twinkling eyes. 
“ Madam,” suid lie, “ I respect your sentiment, and the 
heart that dictated it. I permit no person to go beyond 
me iu despising the whiskey-drinker. I have been dis- 
gustod on this very boat, and I say it now before onr 
worthy captain’s face. What, I ask yon, can be more 
disgusting than to sec well-dressed, respectable, ay, 
virtuous-looking young men, whose mothers are probably 
even now praying that the tender instruction by which 
their -youth was illuminated may bring forth precious 
fruit in their maturity; I say, to see such young men 
step np to the bar of this boat, and without fear of 
observing eyes or the condemnation of enlightened opinion, 
brazenly ask for Old Bourbon, or Rye, or Monongaliela 
whiskey, when in that bar they know there is tho very best 
of Old Cognac brandy!” 
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l sMk A HvamwhaN.—W e Iwllevv thut tlio Umanuiicnt Uavt* lately despatched ! | 

7 i F rk j St # ,x ,m! 'W**oiih 1 purveyors’ clerk* in Soulitrl, hut the number 1* not at nil Huffh1! 

wS^SfSsllBKii riant. When Wellington c**umuiu*l©U 70,000 men iu tiic l*ciil)WUla, lie hHd j j 

twenty-on*! lump I ml purveyor* and sixty clerk* iu Actual employment; lint I 
for the whole of tin* Urirlhh troop* sent to the Crimea, only one hospital [*ur- ; 
j OUR LETTER BOX. veyor ami three clerks were provided. i; 

1 _ Sliwciuber.— \un will flud an account of the hospital at Scutari In !| 

• JT ... v a ^ No. 7 ofilila .Inuniul. Jfvour bookseller lmn not supplied you with the Ural i 

, The Conductors of the Patriotic Fund Journal have great satis- uiwitiiiy part, semi one bhiiung h\ pontage stamps to tin* publisher, and it;, 
faction in announcing^to the Public their intention to print, in the wm ** st ,,f t» y«m. „ | < 

! I Eleventh number of the Journal, which will arnicar mu the 24th last u 1 > hTr » KH (Ston-oii-tiw-Wuun -According in the latest regulation by tin- j 
I A. * r .iVT T . A * Vwitiuurter-lJcnciul, the l emitter of a money order Mill pot be required, in J 

, tue receipt ot tne Royal uommiasiontfni mot the first payment on nituru, to state hi* occupation, n*>v the payee to tarnish any Information on i 
! account of profits realised by the sale of the Journal. that point. Advice* are IteHwfbrlh to be stamped with thu dated Htump of j 

. the pnylrur office, iiiHtctuI ot bciug signed as at present, 

i Til I*uwi»her will fed obitod if watom imM. the hack n» . a. (nnshnr.v-wi'mnO-It_l« M«M lotaamn tlio rircmitli «r tho Doynl I 


! prevent disappointment, as the demand for buck numlK.-ra 1* dally increasing. (teBpntlrhta 


W* cordially Invito the remark* $uul suggeHUoft? of onr road cm, assuring 
th«m that even If any communication, lYom It* length or other msoM.^lionlil 


U. Kdoaiids (t'nrmnrthi n>—lt In a nuttier of some difficulty to nsccrtiuri 


! ncocnnnry, aiut thus Ik* of sen-loo lo the public nnd to ourselves. 

1 iu MMMUMCATIOM, (.KGIBLV W*ITTKW AND CKECAID, HHOULU UK At>- 


their duty b) recommending the member* of tin* UhM>clntl<ni to refrain from 


! United Kingdom. 


'hind wishes. 111-4 romiiitniie.it bm will have enrl> attention. 


(‘LEKlCrrn —The I'nlvci-alt v of <'nnilirlilini «.i. fimnded hi tlm vwir fiat . _ K CJ - (Folkestone) Our corr* if|Mindcilt writes to us to *a> that when Si* |»e j 

Ah» 5 dSoJr;i 404 . X .. n«21... ilZ T, ' c - V Kvaus \uis ntavlnv at K..lk««loj»e, on hi* return fioio the Cmma, l.ord.; 

I • l^l •* lin iliInSlThi S *! 0, \" cn,M Mm ' ,)Ut «»* tl,r honourable and gnllant p< ntlem.m 

1 J^- dlU^ in UW. ’iloJ u-in ln lTai. u T «lw the noble bad an inten lew. lie aK» infoin^ ns that »„ 

%.n»« ( *ISSi ,l,rt '** W,lm " 1 ,H “ rk St,tt ™ the r "" IJI" Xvc-! m K ." ..r ^ In-Ku"'. 

'1 A W*r«.v. in FmiKV Urn yo*noU,, .* . nUI« W W ,«.y "** 

| botmd to allow tliat their intention I* to make a railway from A to B, c „ Mai v lUauks We f bull be verv gl id of the’ sk< t, i. 

I thit»ug)i certain stab-d pluee*, mat the particular plan of the line N detcmUoud V; “fS?, , t . 

: by the Hoard of Habile Work*, after the eomimny ha* ohtalne.111* act. In vui hut ‘ , ‘ • 

II 111. »T,,IW Hfntii* or Ainerlcn, Wl«I nrtl»». «rh «..,»• .w«,v with unrt S ?Z Mllor. Zita . M • »n»eml 5 ' "" " 

- gijpi'ral euachneut* HUlwtlmtwl, by which, in compliance wllli certain condi- j/v /i» II |,ii„! Onr em reshondenf atute “ T ,, (1 , 

::SfSs 1 isssi’rt’rrXr^ioSi;r.^»tuSro7;hu ^ss^^^ssszssl st^ce 

i| "“*> «»■ IHThlMkm, I, (louUI.. tlmlni .hr r rJm ■ 

• lHrser fre* than a corniwlln the common law court* V* The only good reanon u.' ttl i>, iv ^ n. .. . « 

: j .Imtwe ftre »«„« lrf tor m „ K towr irr. I. U, 0 ,., 1W .llu.|r ,.f tt,r lutrrrM at thr Fm . 1,7lr7> ^ ; ' 

i; srakr. The JUrthuiKnliiry csjiriirrr „t the W.n-rsl. r m.l Tlrrrh.ril Unllirn.v, ”, , 11 , .uilSI rYh.Vr ni r ‘' i .,'.,' 1 '" 1 '; 

,| rxleiidliiKovrronlyIwnly-nhVmllw.ttmnuntrU tu 4MM),0flh,whllothr M |U ’ ft ‘ rthCr f '" ,n . . ... . )’ ort , " 1 '' 

■>™nST^ ami u,r nr.Ttae«t C h^Prr! fh.v.Cn™. "" “* *«!«*»"• «“!j 

1 ■ 'K wr “ ,,f,hu,,r ™" 

^"itAKnilomT !Nh-Wh Lnl.^! wm tarn.? nmmer In 1.20 .***" ' rA '» k!r - Thr tam of Ur- far luiv. mulii Jolmll tin- minj uf I 


' country rwpilrusi revision, and we believe u menanro 1* now in preparation f., r nJ -', u | 0 , ie . a „ t i. ll .i lll ir <« <W .. P . 

I! "Iinrlllyliw nnd <-0n*.lld n tMK Ihr rxlrthw NUt.it.*. «..StS it 

■ i wril i*! u »» to ** k -“ W ,V " |1 ' <U !” 1 » nnn«-l Mtondln* a pu „ , t „ ,„ P H i 

t eomniltteo Of the llouw of tlnuunoiui or the House ot Lord* tttolvc ho much 4i„..fT. * 


.1 Bunn (ilnvcrlordnest) W»* would not mommeml \«m lo pluce aio 1 
reliance on Hie htntemetds Hi which you refer a* eoiiKluntly cnintiallitp from I 


. f ;*!• hounc of rtwklenee of any mem tier of an otjeUatantlcftl corporation, Initcjrf'udeut armies a* fuUmr: ‘--The Ball If army the urmv of 

T ... , u .m ftru, y* iPArmb. Tho »on* of the Ittir luive again joluec 


Bi[u.Ai»THRorJ8T- - MIsh Nightingale was l*»rri at Florence, In 1H20. 


:; lnti.edH.Ut SNH.rkau.nt of erven doltar, t he nlnr ,»l.l thrtr Setne, «,ul oiti^Vnn virian.dtoZ, ‘ X «,S ‘XiTPn i 

!; onleird flvr gulnou. to be t„ rnvl. of then. <m Utolr hutdiiw In Jlrttain. «- taSySuST 1^-thW^nto „!««• 1 Imre «old«n.h.Ut"..vr 

g.yj«o r*»^ .„. P ,; 


:'jzxzrsigs Kn ^^ziz ri ." r »r ~ W ., T .. **** 

1 , Hidrn«m*iv y ^ H Th pohlloatlons may he liad of Jpflteiy*, 21 , j,o luting a vice-admiral and the Utter only a roar-admiral. The souior- 

^! A«i? InTLTt^rJlL 0 X nsrnw .d «... In the W e.t 

?l«Inr‘f«hi? 1 t ,!,W, *‘ <1oU “°'’ awlrtMW. Tttwen», Irundrr, nnd .wept off dully. Cuipnilun, MlWoiont emmot bh-tdand to lnehr coffin*, anil a. 

“I’PWs » u »•• f"« 4 w udvrrtHUtg wm, puw at- the ttmo tint Meinwr paHrt/ Thu people ore lUIlmdown li the 

Truorw ,? 1 . „ . . ,, . etreolk, ami die and Winter in tile min, Unit the atnwepiiera le thick with Urn 

I would verv u L ,‘ ’**?,' *" ’S? 1 5 , ™' < l |l,!,t J* n ". hutthe tvanelaUoii. death-odour which ludlutw the whole iidaud with tte inlnnoa-lircnlli. It hiut 

would ven much depend upon the nature of the matter translated. just disappeared tVom BaHUdocft, and tears tell ovar 63 4 ftfi newlv made 

! £J , h ( *‘*!? n ’* lmrv) " iU f,h] W iw by forwarding tl,« communlcutlpn to grave*™ W1 ov#r M,4Mt ,,ewJy mftde 

!! iteriment has „rHv«i i„ .^0. n< .. iw-.. ^ W^^h**'**?*^ *1 for the 


' > K!ku^ J ^ An arrangement Im* been made at eras of his i^un to glrdlo tlic world wlththc elcrtri.-, telegraph no longer 

,; italaklavn. by vrmvih ratlon»(n ran*tc(l c<»ifi-« k «m> nerve*} to aoma of the troop*, amwani vWwmry «i* unprocHcuble. * 

.• Anxious.—M uncy, aud consw|aeutly tutenut, ha* boon too long the royal y>\ (Uatnham)- We cannot an*wer vowr quwtkm about Mr (iarUeu, who 

i; l ^ Jow ; A bo1tfr «»/'*. U*ti35££ «*M«i Mm ArtattaS 

ThUh / dft wilny. Wflwn incrHonrt long scrv if u must give piaco to patronage, health is rophlly slnhlng hy conftuouumt. 

i SirfSti Arvmiranrf(M»w U v! crvlce M *™ IUMU * sr » A nw»in (WUulsorJ-A pomiancitt ramp 1* about U* be established at 

_ Yout ■*« wo «hi prevent Aldershot, In Hampshire. The Hoard of Ordnance hpve Invitwl tandem to 
be Hint in ibr the con^t ruetkm of wQo4eii harraeto tor the aocounaodaUou of 



#0,000 men. with the due pru]k»rUon of officer**, »U»res, Ice., the whole to he 
completed by the 10th 'if March next. 

V* Wo have to apologise lo several correspondent*, whose favours shall 
be noticed next week. 1 
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: i ficution that an enterprise to which they were attracted by gallant as any that tho world has ever seen, are yet j 
''no other than a benevolent motive, should already have doomed to strugglu against such a combination of toisfor-1 
become, in however small a degree, an instrument of good to tones as probably has never before bofalleB the army of 
; their fellow-creatures. The rapidity with which this happy any civilized nation. We thank our readers, therefore, 

I result lias been attained inspires them with fresh hope, tor the support they have already granted 11 s ; and we 
j and will not fail to inspirit them to increased exertion, confidently hope for such an extension of their kind offices 
I That they should have been enabled at so early a period as will enable its still further to enlarge tho sphere of our 
of their career to reduce to anyth inglike a practical result usefulness. It was our object to furnish to the public, 
tiie thoory, so to speak, on which tills little journal was upon terms of reciprocal advantage, an owty, frequent, and 
established, is to them a matter of peculjpr limitation; inexjKsnsivo medium of contributing to tlm Patriotic Fund 
for they hrtve good reason to know that the saying, through the purchase of a publication “ whose entire 
| “ Success is tui acorn, not a musiifcop* is of nothing profits shall be devoted to that benevolent exchequer.” 
more true than of a new periodical. Let tfiqp whq |oubt If our subscribers will take a personal interest in the 
it tuaku the experiment. Mrs. Cuntlivrc wrote gn attack success of the Journal, and each procure another sub- 
; on Pope’s “ Homer” before Pope lmd as yet written one scribbr, we have little doubt but that in a abort time wo 
, line of it. Just sueh, and so candid, is the spirit with shull ho enabled to givo to our project a still larger and 
which a young periodical may expect to Be treated in tht^ moro ample development. 

days of its struggling infancy. It is looked upon as an----- 

j intruder, and people are prepared to think evil of it ero yet INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

j it has had the time, even supposing it to bo animated with AKJ , EN „ 0KWCKJW Vlmiiu 1M TIIK 0AM1 , 

i the intention, to do anv. Tho owners of publications i 

S already long established in tho favour of tho public, will Ah Invitation to a ttow^pnrty in the Crimea torn not 
! exactly convey that pleasurable sensation which one 

| not be induced by love or money to publish its advertise- experiences on the receipt of a little scented billet front I j 
| meats, to such petty details of persecution ore they couteut the wife of a friend, summoning you to be at his lmspi- j j 
to resort. They look upon It not as a colleague—not as a tablo houso in May-fair, at acven o’clock, two or three j j 
fullow-labouror in the great field of public Instruction, but ®^« n b>g» bunco. In the latter oast!, if you are not sure; 

- “1* - «. ■-**»•**--< - ss- ttJKSK 

j m a gauutlot. lhe apprehension that tho new journal which CO fnbino to make a dinner-party in London or 
may interfere with “ vested interests”—as though the l’oris pass off with so much tclat. But as invitation to; 
world wore not large enough-for us all—suggests all manner dinner in toe Crimea is quite another afiUr. “ Stop and j 
of unhandsome suspicious; and, however pure and diain- Bdlow," ifthe blunt and > 

—a. rr "fii.•mam ETSK^SAiJSSf“WR: 

ealumuy. In fact, they fiud themselves very much to that IVlra. Malaprop has laid it (town that “comparisons 
toe position of too poor Laplander of whom Tom Mooru don’t become a young woman”—and 1 tttppoee the astute 
j tells us, that no sooner had he lighted his candle than observation is equally applicable to a young man—1 

myriads of insects thronged, around the flame and eadea- «« M,lw e e «P<“ *• contrast which thc French 

f _., . -j , . .«, . menaga presents to that of the English. In toe first 

voured to extinguish it. Addet to this, the public is fjpom some cause or other which I have not been 

constitutionally cold and onntkma. However excellent *ble to ascertain, toe tents are mom dexterously “ fixed,” 
your intentions or meritorious your parihrmanee, yon must and the canvas is much thicker and warmer toon ours, 
win their confidence by alow degrees. There la no such Moreover, our allies use double canvas, far better ealeu- 

<“■« - :»- * *—•*• - SS,*ag tSm 

rfll.owUi.jw, ml iltaSM .™?Si«,tk<7w l.TuSr hands on, over 

“Year soldpsmisantugreadanyrios, too weather aide of toe tent. Th» inalMs it, of course, 

Whsa mss yoU’va brobso tosh confinraded ho.” much warmer. Each tent is also provided with a little 
i stove for cooking, which is never brought Inside unless 

“ Long ere I Iwt, but longer era I Uma,” was toe motto the weather be unusually severe. By toe aid of this 
of Augustus; id it might with great propriety be applied useful contrivance, and two or three copper kettles, 
to the British public. We ore gratoftUly mosRfl t of the m exoe ^ ait nieal can be served up, sufficient for eight or 

kind support we have received from them, and we willingly ‘f P ereons - ^ 'T^'Z ° f is raa ^ “ "V “ 

. „ „ , . , ®/ circumstances pornut. Waterproof rugs and bread-bags 

admit that they are the best of all patrons, and indeed this arc g p rca d on toe floor, and there are generally enough 
j only ones whose patronage is worth possessing. We will 0 f sheep-skins and blankets (many Of toe latter of York- 
i not affect to conceal our conviction that this undertaking shire manufacture), to resist toe keen wind that will find 
chums on their sympathy, and we doubt not 5t8 ,,nd(jr t«rt> no matter what precautions you 

iStm^i|:^mpatoy will bo accorded to it in a sense *\ the Tb®.French oSkw erejim for 

i! v . ■ ■ n . . , .. . , toe most part, supplied with low greatwoutu or cloaks, 

mntly generous to enable iw to be of sensible and n ne d throughout with ftir. When toe weather is not 
cut service to the rulatlvek qf soldiers who, though very cold, these garments pro slang over the 
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j | shoulders, with the skirts fastened !^i,ck so as not to 
; interfere with tlie free action of the legs and arms. At 
] night they form an admirable defence ^against the keen 
I north winds which sweep with frozen wings the stormy 
| promontory of the Enxiae. Bnt it is not only in the 
j matter of defences against the weather that niu- allies 
! have the advantage of us—they here a thousand little 

■ comforts beyond the resell of the English soldier. The 
means of cooking their food, is perhaps, the most impor¬ 
tant of thuse advantages. Every Frenchman is more or 

i Jess skilled in rfakory!—Give him a handful of rice, an 
; [ounce or two of moat, a loaf of bread, and a graiu of salt 
'! and pepper, and he will make you a meal fit for on 

■ I emi»eror. There appears to be no limit to ids inventive 
j faculties in this way. Ilo sets about the preparation of 
j his dinner impressed with the idea that lie bus an impor- 

] tant business on hand which must he accomplished, ami 
j accomplished in the most successful maimer that the 
I means at command will admit of. in this respect he is 
j quite as much a hero as when storming a battery or 
;; repelling a midnight sortie. The French,.-as a nation, 

; 1 estimate the importance to the soldier, as well as to the 
1 civilian, of an abnudant and well-cooked meal. A soldier 
'may, it is true, fight a battle on nn empty stomach, as 
many of the English regiments did ,|k Inkenmiu,' and win 
' it, too, but ns a practice it is a dangerous one. The 
' French take care that every man shall have at least out- 
good meal in llio foiir-iiud-twentv hours, to enable him 
; to resist the attacks of cold and disease—enemies quite 
j as destructive to the soldier as the mogt determined toe. 
j Thu French have lately suffered in common with onr- 
| selves from a scarcity of fool; but even in this respect 
chance has favoured them to some extent, there being 
i more inflammable matter in the sluqie of deserted cottages, 
i farm -buildings, brushwood, &c., contiguous to their rump 

■ than to ours. They have also liiui the village of ('lier- 
; smiese to fall back 11 ) 1011 , the cabins of which have 

furnished some capital fuel. The French officers have 
: each allotted to them by the commissariat department a 

■ stock of creature-comforts, by means of which they can 
| lie comparatively independent of supplies from the port 
; In case of any temporary interruption of the transport 
I service. This consists of preserved meats, dried fruits, 
j sardines, biscuits, brandy, and cigars. All thesu are 

independent of the usual rations supplied to the troops. 
With these auxiliaries an impromptu dinner-party can lie 
got up in a tow minutes. The French officers are hospi¬ 
table and courteous—they reciprocate tenfold tuiy little 
kindness which it is in our power to extend to them. 
They, am always merry and light-hearted, and among the 
ejiisodcs of camp-life tew incidents are more likely to 
live in the memory than the pleasant little n ! un!<mn at 
which the officers of both armies partako of each other’s 
hospitality. The Emperor of the French, with that con¬ 
sideration which has mndc him so eminently popular with 

■ the army, has caused n supply of brandy nud cigars to be 
forwarded to every officer in the Crimea. To those 
seasonable presents, in many instances, small cases of 
champagne, bidding twelve bottles each, have been added, 
so that the essentials of a pleasant little dinner-party can : 
always bo depended upon, even in tho most severe 1 
weather. When tho thermometer indicates a very low : 
state of the temperature, the cooking apparatus is removed 
to tho inside of the tent; but when the weather is at all 1 
fine it is placed in the Open air. Tim scone is then wild ! 
and picturesque in the extreme. The contiguity of the 
fortress and the incessant operations of the siego are not f 


allowed to iuteretere in the least with the gaiety of the 
moment. The clatter of metal plates and dishes, the 
popping of champagne corks, and the merry laugh of the 
party arc heard at intervals between the I warn of the 
cannon, the sharp cracking report of tho shell, atul the 
rattling fire of musketry iu the front. Our allies are 
jovial fellows, and know how to enjoy themselves under 
every change of circ.umstanr.eif. Nothing seems to disturb 
tlieir mental tranquillity. They have proved themselves 
to be as accomplished in tile arts of peace as they are 
perfect in the science (jf war. Duriug >a.r brief associa¬ 
tion in mans wo have already seen much to win our 
admiration gud -inspire a generous feeling of riva lry ; and 
if we cgn onlyliflpart to our military system some of 
their -drimestic economy in the romp, we shall not have 
invaded-dlie Crimea in vain. 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE ENEMY’S 
COUNTRY, 

II Y \ \V E A Z I! L. 

1 am the veritable weasel whose poppin;/ propensities— 
observe, I don’t use the word with any vulgar reference 
to that respectable elass of tradesmen who advance money 
on dejwsitg—have been the subject of such incessant 
allusion during the last few years by itinerant melodists 
of all grades and classes. My praises are in the mouths 
of ragged children, in the metal pipes of organ-boys, and 
in the twinkling ankles of beautiful women, who, ill festive 
scenes and halls of dazzling light, do not scruple to 
render to me, in the shape of a dance, that tribute of 
admiration whieli they would scarcely deem it consistent 
with the dignity of tlieir sex to offer in the form of a j 
song. Mine, is a truant disposition—my nature is essen¬ 
tially excursive—and not Anson’s Voyages Round the 
World, not McClure’s invasion of the Arctic solitudes, not 
the travels of tho great Ithucan himself) have attracted 
a larger measure of public attention than iny peregrina¬ 
tions through the City-road, and my periodic dives into 
tho “ Eagle.’’ 

“ l')) unit down ttw Oitj -road. 

In olid out the • Eoj-le’—" 

You know the rest—or if yod don’t yon ought to be 
ashamed of yourself; for, as J havo myself most poetically 
observed iu a tragedy which 1 mean to send to Mr. 
Waliock, of the Marylebouo Theatre, 

“ Mr not to know proclaims thyself unknown!" 

But I owe it to my reputation with posterity to warn you 
against the farcical absurdity of supposing that my travels 
arc limited to that particular rood, or that J have no j 
experience of any other house of entertainment than thej 
one which is under the especial patronage of the king of; 
birds. Bless you* heart! J have been nil over the 
world;—I have roamed from the earth’s centre to the 
frozen pole; I have sbiverod with the Laplanders and l 
panted with the Moors; and it may bo that one day orj; 
another I shall oblige the town with the story of my 
adventures. I have been to Russia, too, and I propose 
in tiie following paper to take a rapid glance at the 
country of our most intimate enemy. Jf men may be 
permitted to take a bird’s-ayu view of any given object, 1 
I cannot understand upon what piineipjo ot consistency jj 
the privilege should be denied to a weazel, for surely, asj> • 
logicians say, tho major ought to include the minor,; 
and bo the consequences what they may, so it shall. I ■ 
Without Author ceremony, therefore (any money rather j 











J than c ere-money), 1 will plunge into the heart of my 
i subject, by informing you that on the night of the 11th 
I of August, 1852, I set out upon my visit to the country 
I of the czar. My valisso was crammed with eggs, 
j borrowed for the occasion from all manner of fowls 
except the Cochin China—whonf 1 despise—and my 
j equipment was iu nil respects worthy of n creature hohl- 
I ing so cmineut a position iu the thoughts and words of 
I men as 1 liuvc the happiness to occupy. Numbers of 
j little boys (dirty,) wore assembled on the wharf to bid 
| me good-bye. They took a farewell “sight” of meatier 
J their own peculiar fashion—half4iasnl,*h’nlf-digital—and 
' os slow our ship her foamy track againft the wind was 
cleaving, the* air was resonant with shouts St u l'op goes 
the ‘tVwufpn” It was deeply affecting. 1 "Steed upon 
the paddlo-box, sucking an egg, as long as ln^odmircrs 
were in view, but wheu they hod gone from my gaze 
like so many bcafttiful dreams, T ran down into my berth, 
and long before wc bad loft the Channel 1 had repeated 
to myself u valedictory poem 1 had composed tor the 
occasion, commencing “ My untive land, good-night! ” 
Arrived in Russia, 1 found men and things somewhat 
different from what they are commonly represented. 
Assuming it to be true, that as I have stated iu a delight¬ 
ful poem of my own, entitled “ The Deserted Village,” a 
bold peasantry is then' country’s pride (and, by the wuy, 
if once destroyed they con never be supplied), 1 mean to 
begin with talking of the minijUn, or iieaaauts. My 
j friend, Mr. Tom Carlyle, who, by-the-by, is indebted to 
I me for sonic of liis finest thoughts, has i>olitely observed 
' of Ignatius Loyola, that, he was “ a ferocious human pig,” 

! and the generality of people in tliis country seem to be 
of the opinion that the description might, with perfect 
propriety, be applied to the Ilussinn serf—but this is u 
mistake—upon my honour as a weasel it is.' The 
moiijik is half a savage, there is no denying it, but lie 
j has, nevertheless, some good points about him. ‘ Happy is 
. the pencil that is sunned on butli sides, and the Ilussinn 
■ serf is certainly not such a favoured fruit. Here is the 
[height side of his character — lie is good-humoured, 

: courteous, hospitable (as all barbarians arc), fearless to a 
fault, loyal to his heartless sovereign, and fanatically 
zealous where there is question of creed or country. On 
the other hand, he is addicted to drunkenness, disgusting 
in his oaths, cringing, servile, reckless of other men’s 
lives as of his own, and with a “strong weakness,” as 
1 have heard an Irish weazei observe, towards cheating, 
lying, and thieving. But these last-named qualities are 
die attributes of bondsmen all the world over, and 1 told, 
mankind so many years ago in a Crock poem, which 1 
published under the title of “ The Iliul,” and which will 
bo found to contain this remarkable sentiment— 

i ■ . 

I The <lay that makos% man a slave takes half liix worth awiij 

It should, moreover, be mentioned amongst the merits of 
the mnujik that he is dexterous—very, lie is fond of the 
chase, end, for the most part, a clever fisherman. It is 
to his credit, too, that he is not given to persecute weasels, 
tass noble creatures fail on easy prey to his ingenuity. 

1 fonnd him apt at catching eray-fisli at the time of the 
spring-flobd, add be has a remarkable talent for scouting 
out game—<Jocoying the quail, snaring the goshawk, en- 
; trapping larks and catching nightingales, by a most 
'remarkable imitation of the joyous notes of their song. 

L Ilia jtfjteutt is simple and scanty, and has nothing of 
* ijjKjypwMpio grace which the peasants of Spain and 
; IlMMhmmiloiisly affect. It consists, for the most part. 


of a smock-frock, loose trousers, shoes made of plaited i 
birch-bark, and a coat of coarse camlet, called an armiaL \ 
lVrliups it would not be too much to say that his civiliza¬ 
tion chiefly manifests itself iu^a fondness for tea—when 
he can get it—and for cards, especially the game called' 
preference, a passionate admiration of music, and a 
violent propensity to swear. This latter characteristic is 
strongly marked, and the slightest provocation will sitfliee. 
to make him open his month and jerk out a peck of' 
oaths. Tho Russian peasant delights in snuff) and usually j 
carries with him a imliunht, or snuff-baa;, ipade of birch- 1 ' 
; wood. The lid is a kind of stopjier, with a bit of leather; 
in tho middle for raising it. But his tobacconist has 
taken a hint from those of the fraternity in London who 
sell cabbage for Uavanna, and it is notorious to everyone 
except himself that the )Kior raoqjik’s snuff contains a 
large quantity of aslics. A passion for musk* is of almost ■ 
universal prevalence, lint the gift of song is scarcely so 
frequent as in other countries. He that has it, however, 
is held in the highest estimation, and wherever he goes i» 
hailed with u molwlet:, molvdetz!” (“capital fellow.; 
capital fellow ! ”) “ lie’s a jolly good fellow, which, 

nobody can deny!” as we say in England—when we’re 
drnuk. It speaks but little for the progress of true refine-; 
mont injtussia, that women are still regarded with slight 
resjieet, and that there is no song more faithfully pre¬ 
served amongst the peasantry titan one which represents 
a mother-in-law as saving “What sort of a sou are 
you i 1 What sort of a tamily-mnn will you be who bate 
a young wife and never give her a beating?” The 
Moiijik is frugal, as—poor wretch!—lie'has need to lie. 
In the country the father's Is sits are used by his wife and 
al) the other members of the family, purmissiou being first; 
asked and received from him. Even in the capital tow u> 
of the districts one may often see, when it rains, a troop \ 
of young village-girls in lioliday dress, eaeli with a pair; 
of boots iu her baud or hanging on her shoulder. These 
are the family boots; they must not put them on wlieu it 
is raining ! Indeed, the self-denial which the monjik and 
ail the inomlicrs of his family exhibit, is most, remarkable. 
They are excessively hardy; they would not make tlieiu- 
rselves comfortable evqn though they lmd the means of 
doing so; they wonld as soon thinking of holding air 
umbrella over a dnek. To those who patronize the 
whisker and moustache movement in Loudon it will be, 
afflicting intelligence, to learn that the beard is worn onlyi 
by the low er classes in llussia, ami that it is a common 1 
complaint amongst the- serfs, “ Every man who shaves is 
our master.” The Russian peasants are fanatical iu their 
attachment to their religion, but I question whether they ; 
are mure superstitious, ip the sense of believing in im- : 
possible things, than people of the same class of life in 
other and even more civilized countries. They have ideal ■ 
beings corrcsjionding to our fays and fairies, such for. 
instance ns Itoussalka, the wood-fairy, and Lctchie, the;' 
ovil spirit of tho forests, and there arc few families that;' 
are not blast with n ttomtivoi-dotikh, or a familiar spirit of!' 
the household resembling the Scottish “brownie.” l’er- 11 

haps the most singular festival, if it mny bo so called,, 
known to the Russians, is jkhat at which they celebrate j , 
toe memory of their dccoascd relations. It is culled . 
Roditelskdia Sunday. On that day you coil sec those]' 
who arc marked for death, and all these people must die: 
before the year's end! “ Yon have only to go ” said an j - 
old man to me, whom 1 mot in the district of Tchensk,! 
“and seat yourself on. the sttyj* in front iff Uio church, 
and look, without moving 44, inch, straight before you. j; 
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If you do that yon will sett iu solemn jirocession every perfection of which it was susceptible, for the Yankees ; 

; body whoso turn it will be to die before the year is out.” scatter the wet aeai of their republic right and left, and ! 
Another strange notion to which they cling with wild it Is no uncommon thing for a gentleman who has spat , 
tenacity is that to moot It dead body is a sure sign of bad ncross a lady to meet her look of reproach wifh, M I' 
luck; but this is a delusion that is not exclusively eon- grazed you, I gueqg!” but iu every depth them is a! 

11 lined to Muscovy. For it and For many other fantysio* deejier still, and with all iny Transatlantic experience 11 
'lyet more extravagant, we may look not iu vain nearer was not prepared "for such spitting ns tor my sins 1 saw i 
t home. 1 Have travelled in districts both ol Scotland and in Russia. Your Russ beats your Yankee all to nothing t' 
ji of Irclaud, where jicoplo were potent in the- conviction in this matter. It couldn’t have been worse if the whole j 
jj that if the first living thing that met the gaze of a man country had been salivated, llless you! they’re always. 
in setting out upon a journey were either a magpie or a spitting. It is the remnant of an old and obstinate 
red-haired woman, there was not a chance of good fortune superstition: it seems that iu spitting, a person- casts out 
, for the traveller, anti the best tliiug he could do was to the devil,* who is olwoys ready to take advantage of the 
,! turn his horse’s, head ami go home, llow far the colour forgetfulness df a poor fellow, and to leap down his throat! 
j of a lady’s hair may aflecl the hue, of a man’s destiny is It were an error, howevev, to suppose thtrt this pre- 1 
of course more than this weasel can undertake to say, but jioHtcraUs notion is indigenous to Russia. You may find j 

■ j a magpie is an animal for whom I, ns a weasel, have the traces of it in many countries, and it probably dates as 
; profoundest respect, and it was not without effervescent for back as the Gnostics who, believing that the air was 
, j indignation that I found myself amongst boobies who full of evil spirits, were incessantly rejecting the devil by 
, could class so respectable a creature amongst birds of ill- means of the salivntory glands. But the Russian moujik 

omen. And talking of funerals reminds me that in Russia is so little of a free agent, cither iu net or speerh, that it 
j those ceremonials are not disgraced by so much of tlic is not to be wondered at that he should indulge his lips 
>' undertaker's dismal haberdashery as we are accustomed liberally in the only exercise that is not likely to be mode 
; to witness iu these, western latitudes. Iu the country the snbjuct of a ukase. Though not altogether in such 
, parts (lie funeral is at all times pl^in and touching in its abject bondage as formerly, he is still in dire subjection to 
simplicity. Upon the front of a talcga drawn by one the hirins. Of this I had many proofs during my 
, horse, which juices slowly along, is seated the jiriest; lhe residence in the country. Let me mention one:—It so 
\ sacristan by Ins side drives; behind the car four or five hajtpencd that I was spending a tew days at the house of 
, peasants, baro-hcadod, carry the corjise covered with a Ivan Exemeitch, a large landed proprietor, who lives 
shroud of white linen, followed by the female relatives of aliout twenty versts from the village of Mcteha, every 
, tlic deceased; they sing a hymn which is very solemn stone of which, as well as the poor sticks of human beings 
: mill plaintive. The denieiunmr of the inuujik is not who live there, is his absolute property. His tone of voice 
courtly like that of some southern jieasauts, but it is is soft and unctuous, his smile is sunshine, and he has a 
.'ruggedly courteous, especially hi ids interviews with sweet, caressing way about hint which seems to say that 
strangers. He can throw a cordiality into bin tone and the circle may be squared or the longitude discovered, 
a sympathetic empremment into his manner which are not but that Ivan should utter one unkind word or do one 
'' without their charm. Tn conversation, the peasants and unkind thing to any created being, is hopelessly impossi- 
! 'domestic servants have a singular habit of giving a feminine lilu. Alas, my heart! I hod not been long in his 
;! termination to the names of men whom they like or wish company before I perceived that his saccharine quality was 
jj to lie agreeable to, lint In speaking of another person no sheer scoundrolism. Sugar indeed it'was, but sugar of 
jj Russian, in whatever rank of life, ever thinks of giving to lead, not sugar of cane. Besides tea there were cutlets, 
jj that other priority of allusion over himself. Thus he will eggs, butter, honey, (Srttycye cheese, and. some other 
,jsay, “ I and Konpriau wont to Koursk”—never, Konprian dainties on the table. Two vaiots in white trousers, : 
j and I. This, if not very civil, has the merit of sincerity, silently and with great activity inticipatod our least j 
. for everybody knows Unit there never yet was a man wishes. We were seated on a divan of chintz. Ivan j 

■ who preferred Konpriau to himself. The Russian people had on a very wide silk charovm• (a waistcoat of black j 
j lire naturally disposed to dub every one with some velvet), an elegant lbz with a blue tassel, and yellow; 

, sobriquet, and tho man who has Hyed in twenty different slippers a la Chiuois without quarter pieces, lie drank j 
j places rims great risk of having twenty diftcraut nick- some tea, nibbled a bit of dry toast, smiled, looked at his j 
j uahies; and the beauty of the thing is, that in nineteen noils, began to smoke, put a cushion under his elbow, | 
j cases out of twenty these appellations are. given in and, in general, showed that ho was in an excellent! 

mere cap-ice, and without the slightest regard to the humour. Soon after he attacked the cutlets and qjioese j 
j justice or appropriateness of their application. Thus I seriously, and after acquitting hfbself manfully iu this 
kucw a government official iu Moscow who was known respect, he poured out a glass of red wine, carried it to: 

| everywhere as Morgutch , or the winker, though 1 potest his lips, and frowued. 

i to yon the tuan was not given to winking more than any “ How docs it happen that the wine has not been 
j of his fellow-sinners. I have kpown him to wink ocea- heated?” he said, in a diy voice, to one of his valets. 

, Sion ally at a petty girl, as who would not do the same Tho man trembled, grew pale, and stood as if he were 
j thing were he in the same place ?—but this is a practice petrified, “ I have asked you a question, my dear friend,” 
which prevails to such extent, not in Russia only, but in resumed tho young lord, with a studied calm, his large 
! all other countries, that to signalise a man by a special, eyes turned full on the poor man, who twisted convulsively | 

I allusion to it is, to take a homely instance, like charm:- the napkin he hod in hia hand, and under the fascination 1 
j tcrising any particular London cabman by the designation of hia master’s serpent look was quite unable to articulate ( 
of “ extortioner." One abominable habit to which the a syllable. . _ > 

lower classes of the Russian people are outrageously Ivan Ex£m6itch dropped his head, and continued to look 

addicted is that of sjntting. In America I hadthought in a pensive way at the nnfortunate culprit, Imt from 
1 had seen the accomplishment carried to the greatest beneath Ms eye-brows. 








_THE PATKtOTIC 

“ Pardon me, my (km- sir," ho Raid, addressing me with bolted like tho moot cowardly chicken of the village, i 
I an amiable smile, tuid laying his hand in a confidential This scono will convoy to the mind of the render a more : 
; wa J <,n >ny knees; and he looked again in silence at the accurate idea of the true state of the case as between the 
| valet. “On," ho said at last, raising his eye-brows, monjik and the barm tlian h#COnltl hope to imbibe 
! He touched tho button of a lifth^ spring-bdi, and a from statements tho most elaborate and arguments tbe 
jistout, dark man, with a low forehead and streaky eyes, moat eloquent. The monjik is in chains; there can 
entered. . . be no mistake about it, though very possibly his fetters 

“ See J' edor put. to rights,' 1 said, but in still fewer may not lie quite so many or so heavy as in tkdsc by-gone j 
words, Ivan Exemeitch, with perfect self-possession. times when; if a lord entered a poor man’s cottage, and j: 

i he little thick man bowed, and left the room. said iu French, C’ext bon, there was nothing for it but to | 

" ilne^ot the little incouvqiiicitcch of the country, my carry away the saints and veil the Virgin. He took 

aenr sir, said the Mrin, smiling. s possession mi tho spot. It now remains that we should 

Sick at heart, 1 sank buck iu my seat, and made no say a few words nlwut these so-called “ patricians." 'J'iie 
repiy. Iran, who had reverted from cold wine to hot highest class of them are called velnug —literally ho who ! 
tea, earned*his full cup to his lips, and had already wishes,' orders, end is powerful; a high and mighty ‘ 
enlarged his nostrils (au iqsiration, without which, no trne ltnssiun lord. The bavins are the great body of Uiei 
Russian can enjoy his tea), when he suddenly slopped landed proprietors. Tliey lead a lnay life, and like lar.y!; 
j short, listened attentively, shook his lmiul, sipjied almut people in nil ages and places of the world, delight to j 
ja tea-spoon till, and replacing the cup upon the table, indulge in fantastic luxuries. Many and various are the 
i ut * em ' a ' t * 111 smile of im-ifebic sweetness, and as if in- things that seise their fancy. Some are fond of the 
j voluntarily accompanying with his voice tlic words which pleasures of the table, or of wine, or of 8|torting; some! 
reached ^hh, “ Tchtoob! Irhnmki! trhundi! tebmub'! have a teste fin- Kowisk nightingales, or for epileptic 
jTut tin pigeons, or for Russian literature, or for Tifawk-nbourg 

o w u- * ^ ‘“^ed, with surprise. surtonta, or for cards or hQHarda, or for evening parties, i 

l ‘Nothing--only tlie. fellow whom 1 ordered to be or for making tours through the country-towns, or for;] 
>r*r o paper manufactories, or for beot-root sugar, or for staring, j i 

ii f 0 "* !WPrti an, l na(iir«r expression of Ivans voice gaudiiy-painftsl pavilions in their parks or gardens,or for j 
would hnve been {iroof against the profbtlndcHt indigna- ten, or fin- building, or for bard drinking, or for the; 1 , 
tion; lmt the expression of mv eye ns J turned it upon luxury of fat coachmen, with their waists up at tlieirlj 
his self-complacent fece, evidently made him think that arm-pits—those magnificent and highly-prised rnachmen,! 

. ) ras not. approved of, and I confirmed him iu the wliosc eyes almost leap out of their heads at every move- |j 
impression by immediately afterwards leaving his society mont of their necks. It is impossible n'ot to remark how ]; 
tor the. night. . It so fell out that 1 could not avoid plentiful these prodigious Jehus are in the streets of St.! 
accompanying him the next day to the village, ami then Petersburg. [ remember that t met one of them in al] 

J had an opportunity of observing iu what a servile iwbnk, or tnreru, imo niglit, and endeavoured to fall into | J 
motion tfa-amnjiks stowt, or rather cringe, to tho Ixii-in*. conversation with hbn, lmt the attempt was hopeiess. | 
iVe made our.entry into fin 1 village,^ We uu>t several He was a good “whip,” and was fond of inki, but- Imre!! 
jiHoqjiks returning from the thrasliing mill, lying brut up ids accomplishments ended. .Such a booby 1 never in my 
• m the l*jttt«n ot their empty carts, their legs ia the air lift-, encountered. I do believe that though yon were to 
m. o»o end, aud their nose at the other, singing a Way grind his head in a mill, yon could not find an idea in it. 
with groat glee, although every limb iu their body was (drachma me! what a jackass he was to bo sure! But 1 
constantly shaken by the jolting of the cart ; lmt the, presume he couldn’t help it, 

rn * aa ? t * U * ta ' u ' itu l?t< )piK'<l their piping. Probably the most estimable class in Russia is thatl! 

kitty took oi: their winter caps fit is very sad to see the designated by the word odnevoret.:. The phrase, though | 
winter cap on the .head during summer, although they signifying Ireafinnn ,denotes the aimbignons class of 
that generally use it as a | allow), checked their horses, email proprietors who, in Russia, are neither serfs, nor 
straightened themselvch out, and sat stiff and upright on frecdnicn, nor military nobles, nor fords of tbe mil, and 
th«r soats, as if waiting fin- 1 orders, Ivan condescended who existed before Jfin bonrgtom* were created, or 
to aiailo to them, and wave his hntnl. All the village wits elevation to the rank of noble became usual. They 
I aster as omy a Russian village can he: the women, aro a clan very jealous of their rights, and from their 
ifeeawd m check aprons, flung their caps at the dogs, who secluded life, far from towns, their contempt of luxnry, 
wishep likewise to show their devotion, although their aud mutual union, they have acquired tbe character 
worm wore, very nrnareessfiri; a tame old nun, with a of a sect more than of a class. They do not aspire 
Heard reaching to his breast, walked up to a home at the to the rank of the baktria or voievodia, but they haw * 
water-trough beside the well, ami administered to him more of those solid merit* which Englishmen admire 
wMuont any conceivable reason, a firm kick ia die flank, than any other community in the country. They are, 
gaang to. rest lumself against the gate after his exploit; however, of but small numerical importance, and I grieve 
we otmaroa, ia long blouses, fled bawling to the cottage*, to say that amongst them, as amongst the velmqja, the 
flung wcnMWves on the ground, and with head* wcHdown, aoujiks, and all other classes in Romm, I found groat 
wu heels looking w the ak-, aqfieeaed themselves wader depravity of taste mi dm subject of women's feet. It will 
tho door, taking great care amt to fot thewisrfvM he scon, scarcely be credited, hut ft is nererthnleas aheolately and 
■ n.veii tbe chickens rushed at a ftu-joiB rate under the indisputably trno, as all travellers can attest, that huge, i * 
carnage gates. A brake took, with a breast of brilliant clumsy feat ai-e universally wyrdad as a great beauty 
$w«k, cBffiflgflgthe most brilliant of satin waistcoats, amongst the sex iu Russia 1 The mure oxmtfon of tills 
ured-taa.lewdly .eunredjUocupiud in * hold and appalling feet has so overcome myfenfings that the pen 
tnlddte -sf Ac mad as If to dkpate drop* from my daws, and l -as* Jacsptbfo of adding 
us ; but suddenly he Ieoh fright, and another weed. 
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TPmm rtmu mms /mnnu bow wn Ho exist in these hard limps.' I wrote fr» Von previous to j 

htii 1 RKW fillUM lli*. IBJMhA. ■- lexviiijj Engliuiil, ntnl felt grratlv Imrt ntronr silont'e,'Jiotret-er, J «m; 
Know Private Magra™, 17m LaMkrh. tfcttnfcftil nt hearing from yen at test. I hardly know how to Win to j 

’ , ; give you on idea ofour prewnt. sufferings, for slider we do daily trow ! 

Onr next any s march wo* to Bahucmra, otia i there we remained the effect of cold. Even now, while 1 nin writing, 1 am perishing with 
nhont twenty days, anil on the Kith of October about 811,000 of the cold, sitting In the cold lent, tied knows what we shall do'if the 
enemy utadn their appennuice, and the Turks that had charge of the Almighty desert* ns wnvln the trying time. Wo art up to our knee* in 
butteries, on the lituudmu advancing, fired four shots and then rnn snow, and yon innv depend we ‘feci it, gdhig into the trenches for 
away. They loft, twenty-one guns of oars in the entrenchments that twelve or fourteen hours; and, if it is your turn for the advanced 
we threw np and gave them charge of—a vary burl day it. was for ns tranche*, yon have not a chance of jumping shout to keep yourself 
that we did so, as the enemy took them and tired onr own guns on us. warm, for fear of a 82-ponndor, or a rifte-lndl from the skirmishers in 

Wn hmi +#■ ntfiwt an fhn Awn swan irtmlwis Oik liunriv ■!. tli.i awn rant nut ti.n!. 1._____ _!aL — ..a.....,!.,- 


bravpat officuni wo had ottt here) to charge with tin* litflit cavalry. \vc can hardly muster 100 men tor duty, i in- men try to kuftch along, 
Lord Lucan said, “What am I to charge? "There," said he "is the but their strength fails them. Tile other night it snowed terrible, 
enemy, mid there ora tbs guns, and it is your duty to take lliem.” and wo immd anont every man we could muster *1 half-piiM four In 
And then onr deadly work commenced. Poor Dick Italian! was next the evening, onr utnnl lime of mounting in the trenches, ami they had ' 
to me in the ranks. Lord l,ucau gave orders to charge tha guns in hardly marched off before news came that half of the pgrtv luul fallen 
front of us; we thought that wns all tliere were, but when we got dowu quite helpless with pains, so that the sick at home were compelled 
within shot of them they opened fire from about fifty guns, thirteen of to turn nut and carry our poor comrades to camp. J am, thank (tod, 
which were in front, and the remainder on /lie hills at each side, so hearty at present, but 1 have had my time of illness. I met with on 
that they had fine play at ns. They completely blew men and horses accident coniine from the advanced trenches the ether night, and 
. t« pieces before wo knew where we were, Inti anont fifty of us got up climbing over the main battery, I lost my footing, and dowu l went, 
to tlicir guns, and we ent the gunners si! sway. Then we were hut, thank Uod, 1 escaped with only a bruised ankle, and is my worst 
attaekisl by some of the cavalry, five of whom bore down on Lick illness at present. Wo ail thought of doing well liv getting flannels 
I lullard and me. We lulled four of them, and as Dick had his lam e and drawers, but they have mane a mess of their gifts, for they have 
in the fifth, there eainn a shot from a twelve-pounder which swept tile given its one pnir of drawers to wear without.» change, the same as 
! poor fellow’s Jieadofij so I luul to inaketbc best of my way out of that; the flannel, for, if 1 take them off to wash them I should catch a nice 
ami the next shut that was fired out of the sauui gun, ns near as I can cold before I could gel them dry. I have been near a fortnight 
judge, blew awat the hind quarters of iny mare. Thus f was in a getting a shirt dry. We nre badly off for fuel here to cook 
nice fix. 1 did not know which way to go, or tho moment that 1 ourselves a tin of coffee. Wo arc compelled to troek off with a 
would lie blown to pieces; but, fortunately i got a Russian's horse, pick-oxo and a bog, and dig np the stamps and roots off the smv 
mounted him, and joined nbonl twenty m oors and the 13th Light rounding hills, and now llju snow Ins covered oven them. Everything 
Dragoons. There wo* u line of their cavalry in front of us, so we hod to out here is sold at an astonishing price—snob as a loaf of bread, half* j 
j ent our wav through them; in doing so we lost about eight men more, n-erown to three shillings; cheese, two shillings a pound; in fact, every 
| and tin'll the brutes upened fire on us again and picked dowu a few eatable article is the same. 1 thought the soldiering at the Cape bail, 
more. Tho horse that I hod was struuk by a hall about the eves, and lint t have suffered more in one night's trench duty than 1 should 
. ■ it only left a small piece of his skull and ears; the lower part, of bis have done at the Cape in ii year, find send I was there, for 1 tan 
, head was completely taken away; so 1 was left to my legs lignin, and heart-sink looking at Sebastopol in the thee, and bearing the noise of 
; made the best, of my way off the field with shot anil shell whistling the guns night and day. The French give them no peace night or day, 

| nhont me, and just as 1 got out, a shell burst on my right anil a splinter for they are close under their guns. I was heart sorry to near of mv ' 
struck me in the heel. I was obliged to lie down, and crawl on mv inior boy's illness, os Well us the wife, and <iod knows they are always 
! hands and kueos out of tho way. That and a lance wound were all in my thoughts, and I cannot, get a letter from her. I raved mv day's 
that ( got, and 1 thought mysell very lucky. Ontof our regiment, there ration of grog and, took it with me in the trendies, and exact 1) at, 
wen' only thirty-live that, came back safe- I never went near lie" twelve at. night 1 silently drank the old year out ami the non one in* 
doctor, and was all right in a week, ready for the next fight. That besides your healths. I am thankful for the paper. It's all tile go 
was Inkernian; and a vsty bard hattlo fiikarman was. Tho fen of Imre that peace is to be mode, (led hear my prayer and make it to¬ 
ils (17th Limners) that wore left hud three men and an oiHoi-r titled morrow. The enemy cannot conjecture for a moment our style of 
there. We are. still rattlingaway at Sebastopol, but it is the strongest stubborn proceedings. Onr chaps, with men nf other regiments, who 
place in the world. Von wonld be surprised to sec the fortifications are in possession of the ininid rifie, at turns oeenpy the advanced 
of that. town. Ilut we soon will havo it now, anil we must have rather trenches, w here, with John Hull's impudence, we put nur heads over 
j a hard linttlc I'nr it before we can get in; and that we are well satisfied the parapet lacing the batteries, and whoever we see taking a walking 


But. never mind; It is a poor heart that never rejoices, and with the some success on Home occasions, hut bear iii min'd, old fellow, it was 
help of Uod I shall she Kilkenny once more; and if Oml spare me 1 not our regiment that was on duty those times. The poor birth Regi- 
shnll wear a colonic of medals on my breast- ment was in tho advance one night, and they (the Russians) made a 


shall wear a coUplc of medals an my breast. 

From a Sit me ant nr thk 78tu IIiuHt,AVnnna. 

My dear Brother,—After my engagement, at Alma and muny hair¬ 
breadth escapes then and since, I am very happy to be able to hie 
you a happy now year. I hope you effjnycd yours; for myself J 1 
novel; put in n more miserable day, tor it was snowing, and is so still 


ment was in the advance one night, and they (the Russians) made a 
general sortie on nura and the French trenches, and when they came to 
mire, I am heart sorry to say, they got over our parapets with little 
interruption, and bayoneted them is tliey lay wrapped up in tlicir 
blankets—poor fellows 1 they thought they were too secure. But I 

A.It _i*_I A ' ..tl J_111 J... A’--.* 


and ire arc perishing in the** miserable tent*. 1 think wo will jrnt our ,, , - *. . ... ^ . _. 

lints about the e»d*of March, for everything is dono in slow tium with Pf r , m boU> '- 1>nd ■ 1 . w l 8 ' 1 .. 1 W'm as^fertabi ^a mee "«™ *ree£ 
mu- T» ee.ll rh. nanare mm InnM fkt-i, t -,1 «s I ant unoomfortable In the open height* of Stoftastojml. Bnt l am 


<mr authoritiee. To read the n 
luxury, but wo Imre scarce a all 
pair of socks, a pair of drawers, 
have got as yet—by-tbo-by, i J 


paper,'yon maid think we had every Ti Ew" 

lime to put on our feet. We have got a firawbhng, old follow,agjon, hut thereaa 

and aVuel shirt, and that is aT. we 


'* a good timo ooming. And 
and oar tent is, like many of 

m-LU __ tklm —_J. 


C. VhX ThrZi r ^ , ««, threadbare. All tjiat. mokes me miserable more than my duty is 

though for m/a^l^T^cfi^TntaJ! *• SJSMSPSjfiSj vti'tlu^ter'to 

pence for them, whlclt 1 paid with n grndgv. So much foron ever- y 

gmtoftil country. To tolfyou tho truth, every man is in a miserable * °* not account for hor siloum. Clod bless you aU. 


grateful country. To toll you tho truth, every man is in a miserable 1 

condition; bat I suppose the medals and clasps that we are getting . ... 1 - 

0,™™ » M.;»».b™™..- 

Sebastopol—they won't open; but they will lio forcml some of those ■ Camp before Sebastopol 

days. Wo have to oantaad with a powerful enemy, hnt if wo were * cannot refrain from letting you know the narrow cscaiie I had 

only half taken cart iff, with the assistance of our gallant Celtic and other night of being tatatt prisoner by the Coeswoks, a* l was rt- 
trulv Catholic ally—FauMsi—wa could won rauxile tho bear. turning from Baiakiara Witt about ton pounds worth of goods ftr the 

_____ officers of the company.. But, dear Ssllv, a good stout heart foiled 

1 < them for this time, 1 mtist thank (toil for his protection, and for 


Comp before .Sebastopol. 

I cannot refrain from letting you know the narrow escape 1 had 
be other stoht of bent# taken nrismwr hr tile Cosmo'ks, os I was rt- 


Brer Charles,—I was greatly pleased at reeidving vour kind 
' welesme letter. 1 should hare written to ywa More this, to lot 
| know how I knookad along, and Sod knows it’s a difficult quo 


are b* tk, 0 * ovary man most be armed here, tven n he only wanted to 
go to tho nor. So 1 was coming along, thinking of—but yon need 
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Tau> FATlilOTIC 


.uotaak what, as you might know it whs about yourself and-Nell, and 
Coat' little Jack— a horeeroiin ridra up to me, nod lays hold of my final 
by the butt, and very quietly was going to take it off my shoulder 
When 1 naked him in plain English what he was going to do, bul thu 
djril a word could J understand from hint hut “ prisoner ban Cussawke," 
as he pronounced it. 1 thought at first be was a Frenchman until ho 
mentioned Sebastopol, bnt it waa time 1 looked out for myself; eo as I 
waa handing him my musket with as mod a grace as possible, as he 
thought, the foolish fellow forgot that I 1 had a bayonet at my other 
side, so as I handed him tiro fusil with ope liana, 1 gave him the 
bayonet with the other, but moat unexpectedly though, for’! drmv it 
to the socket into tho beastly fellow's belly, and vary quickly upset 
him, ami rode away with his horse and long lance. '1 soon mounted 
his horse, which cased my own poor beast. All that I was sorry for 
was that 1 left him my bayonet. 


Fjrox a Nus-Commissionbii Ofmckr or tub 8th Huwarb. 

damp before Sebastopol. 

My dear Alfred,—I am euro yon will be glad to know how 1 am 
„ ittmg on this cold season. Well, it is no use my beginning to tell 
mily of same of the miseries and privations which «« have to suffer 
here, I should ho thought by yon. and Katoy a grumbler, and 1 know 
you will me in the newspapers all our mast important manoeuvres, and 
more speedily than t can communicate to you privately - hat 1 will 
tell you this much, that we have plenty of cold, wot. and hunger, and 
hard work more than enough; fur the ground is so nmddy that an 
ordinaiy-sizcd man will sink up to his waist. My poor more has often 
carried mo through ground into which she has sunk every stop up to 
her belly, and many a time have I folded my arms round her beaufifid 
arched neck and caressed her beautiful face—nor am I the only one 
who has so idolised their dumb companion in a moment of excitement 
and thankfulness, having no other earthly being near us upon whieli 
to lavish our love and gratitude—often having boon brought'’ back 
safely to our comfortless tonts, which wo had left not knowing whether 
we might return again or not. 1 am sorry to say that the poor 
creatures keep on dying, but I am more sorry'to toll you that it is tiro 
case with tho mm. Wo have large numbers brought every day from 
Sebastopol sick. But how. can it ho otherwise? It is impossible to 
describe the' reads and tho work: to get anything up is terrific. 
Sebastopol still holds out, and appears quite able to do so. When 
St will be taken I know pot. I four it is a problem not to be solved at 
present, no, not even by our illustrious and brave commander laird 
Raglan, together with his gallant staff. It is supposed tlmt we shall 
take it by storm. Ob 1 that we were ready to-day! This delay damps 
our spirits, wo have so few comforts, mid wc appear t» have done but 
little as yet, but we feel ns though we wish to live a little longer to 
discharge that duty which brave men only fool they owe to their 
country. You knew Sergeant Macauley, I believe. ' 1 cannot, help 
thinking of him, poor follow, when ho and so many of our brave men 
were sick and dying at Varna. He said, “ Oh! would that we were 
all out of this place; for would it not be seine satisfaction far our friends 
to know that wo had died in the arms of victory, than to breathe out 
oar last here, doing nothing to reflect honour upon our country ?" Ho 
was a foie, brave, tall young follow; his death grieved me more than 

I con tell. If you luive an opportunity send this letter up to t be- 

though they will have heard of his death long since. 1 heard Miss- 

.was his partner at a quadrille when at home at Christmas, 1803. It 
is astonishing how hi* brother, poor boy, survived the shock, they were 
so tenderly united to each other. I saw him a few days since, and he 
appears to have regained that spirited cheerfulness which was ever 
prominent in his wither. He had Ills own horse and a Russian shot 
under him at our 30th Light Cavalry attack, and waa carried out on a 
third unhurt. I am in a labyrinth soinetimas to knpw llow any one of us 
escaped; I saw in one of your papers sent out here tiro editor called 
us a "band of heroes," such compliments might be thought by some 
too high and exaggerated, or say that he overrated the gallant, out too 
fatal charge; yet I plead (though not for myself and tiro fortunate 
survivors) fin tbs memory of those by whose lives it was so dearly 
bought—it isadebtof justice to pay superior honours and compliments 
to mm who have devoted their lives in fighting in honour of their 
country, though inferior to ethers in every virtue but that of valour. 
Their last services efface all former dement*. It is quite a different 
tifing for yon.to read and talk at home, in happy England, of the 
doings out hem and what we have to suffer, hat another thing to fool 
and know it personally. Yet as men we must—nor will not be induced 
4i-shrink from duty or danger through fondness of time delights 
which the'peaceful affluent ufe bestows. And will not tiro bones of 
oor foiands and companions that are Mug mouldering hi this very 
ground provoke us to acts of vengeance? Can we not turn oar^eads 
and behold tiKnovpulckreo of our murdered heroes? Vet, but there are 
no inscriptions-or columns that show their merit, bntthe memorial of 
them, beKsrknownthan all inscriptions, will bo depositedrtioro durably 
la universajjkrae nitariurce than on their own tombs. 1 must now 'Step 
or I •balb’MjTjpou, though f could go on, tor 1 feel more than usually 
every agony of tue AlUet; but I most not forgot to 
wcau admire atari more than applaud thebensvoleilee 
of our bofovCd oottutryroen. Let mb hear from you 

--—, .ndaceejhflf ray Jove.. May it plsM* 

1 have; doge my duly here of a sold**, I 
agaiu to did England. 


tifflym 


a NEVEB CrTVE UP! 

* 

Tu no eedtJualls sod ooutia AUAeuttor Ho! 

[Through soBM aociaentuot easily accounted for, fragments of the following 
poom hare obtained cbculettoh In various Inaccurate tomes. Tiro author 
lias seen them amalgamated With another cempraW o u of which. In all 
modesty ho iloclarea It, his pen Is wlldUy inCopoMe. Sensible that the verses 
have not suflleieut Inherent merit to emlure tho ordeal of such strange 
treatment, lie thinks It duo to himself to ppMIsh them ht.thc only complete 
ami correct fori* In which they have as yet appeared.] 

NKVUit mvk rr!—’Tis the secret of glory; 

Nothing so true can philosophy preach: 

Think of the names that' aro famous in story! 

“ Never give upl” is the lesson they teach. 

How have men compass’d immortal achievements ? 

How have they moulded the world to their will ? 

'Tis that, 'mid sorrows and threats and bereavements, 

“ Never give up" was their principle still! 

llritom, encamp’d in the stormy Crimea, 

Oh I as ye tread the incarnadin'd field, 

. fir'd with the soldier’s heroic idea 

How to inscribe and emblason your shield,— 

When, ’mid the Ueqrt-broken groans of the dying, 

“ Bings the loud musket and flashes the sword," 

Think what you'll feel whan the enemy's flying— 

‘•Nkvkh firvK iip!’’ is the conqueror’* word. 

Whether we're soldiers or tranquil civilians, ■ 

Whether wo want or in luxury sup, 

Tarry in pslaees or in jiavilions, 

Grief will assail ns, but—N otot give op! 

Never give up 1 Though encompass'd with sorrow, 

Shake not the yoke—'twill more bitterly gall. 

Never give np! for there cometh a morrow 
Fraught with delight to compensate for all 1 

Pilgrim of life! who, riiidst cruel privations, 

Wearily, drearily reoincst along, 

Think of the lurk, that, midst dark exhalations, 

Cheers her companiouless path with a song. 

Oh, bn a man I bear thy fate with serenity; 

Look on tiro cynosure, not on the dust: 

Life’s a rough passage to realms of amenity; 

Dark is the jonimey, bnt trawl tec moot. 

-a . 

Never giro np I—it can last but a season. 

* Shall we, bocauift a cloud bursts on onr way, 

Basely surrender onr manhood and reason, 

Weeping tar griefs that mini end in a day? 

What, though the tempest around as be raving ?— 

Soon we shall empty Kfo's rancorous cap; 

Soundly well sleep whore tiro asphodel's waving.* 

Thunder went waken ns—Nov* give up 1 

Never give up!—it ware Impious to dream bf it; 

Dark though thy fortunes be, trover forget 
That there's a kingdom—0 rapture to deem of it!— 

Bright and immortal, in stare tor thee yot. 

Heaven's thy homo and-thy heritage pristine; 

Sphere, there l» transport audlmm'd by a tear, 1 
• Bnt till thou treadest Its halls amethjtthro, 

Neva* otvtt trl be thy primajBehere. 

\ Maimronr. 


► By there happp mis whCd#** 
tagtitom mods oil oo riwm l. 


Pori. 
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THE CRIME OF COLOUR. 

! By J. H. STOOQUKLEE, Esq. , 

Chapter X.— (continued.) I 

i Following his usual practice, Somers, at tho dawn of' 
day, loft his palankeen in the road, and armed only with 
a thick stick to protect him from reptiles, beasts, or| 
hostile men, rambled away amidst the groves and jungles 
, in its vicinity. 

lie lmd walked, perhaps, for an hour, and might have 
| been three miles from the road, when he was tempted to 
| enter a coppice through an avenne as gracefully festooned ! 
!; by wild creepers as if the scientific hand of the Duke of i 
Devonshire’s head gardener had been applied to tho! 
ij regulation of the trailing,. The rich emerald of the ' 
| leaves, variegated here and there by the glorious crimson ! 

I flowers of the cacti, and the pale yellow of the fragant j 
jasmine, presented a sylvan scene peculiarly grateful to! 

| the eye, and pleasing to a congenial mind. At the end 
| of die avenue was a little tomb of a Mahomedan saint, 
{the whiteness of which contrasted strongly with the 
foliage by which it was surrounded. To this Somers 
H directed his steps, hut he had scarcely reached it beforej 
'.he heard, at no great distance from him, sounds .as of; 
i people rushing through the. jungle in hdt retreat^ sad 
j apparently making for the avenne as a well-known outlet 
|; Voices rose above the stillaeaaof the wood, corresponding 
;; in character with the “ atop thief l” of an English mob 
i in pursuit of a culprit Rzesently a man—another—and 
j a third, dashed passed the tomb, H JPuckerow/ puckerow !". 
(“seize! seize!”) called out the voice of a horseman; 
;* few yards in their rear. ^Somers looked. It was 
‘ ad Englishman—evidently a man fa authority—chasing 


offenders. Somers felt he could do no wrong in assisting 
his purpose. He threw himself upon one of the fugitives, 
and the shock boro them both to the ground. The 
man tried to release a dagger; Somers grasped his hand 
and held him firmly. The stranger soon reached his 
prey, knocked nno of them down, and leaped his horse 
upon the other. Meanwhile several other persons—police- 
officers armed with spears, swords, and shields—-came 
up, some of them holding in their grasp sundry men 
costumed like the people who had been overtaken. The 
European gave some orders to his followers, and then 
addressing Somers, whom he mistook fin* some ordinary 
half-caste, called out, “I say, yon fellow, what are yon 
doing in this locality ? . Who are yon F* He was 
answered that the service which bad been rendered might 
have been reoegnised with more courtesy, bat he (Somers) 
concluded that the person he saw adapted his manners to 
the wilderness of which he seemed to be an inhabitant. 
The sharpness and boldness of the reply convinced the 
first interrogator (hat he had mistaken his man —complexion 
had been the key to his rudeness i he repeated his inquiries 
in a more civil tone, and soon became convinced that be 
was conversing with a gentleman, albeit his hue favoured 
the common prejudice to the contrary. 

'Die mounted European proved to he one of the officers 
of me police, employed .by the government to c apt are 
Thugs. He hod, on toe previous evening, come upon toe 
trade of* party of these professional murderers, and 
determined to surprise them. Before, however, he could 
collect a sufficient number of pyh’A,peoru y md. chvpratsia, 
«s toe paste amitatAt In India is termed, toe villains 
hod scent of Us intention, and proceeded to move away. 
Determined not to be baulked of file object, he followedj; 





TH*.*ATBmtlC 


proved to be a traveller, who bad been late that morning 
decoyed into their company, and who would, no doubt, 
have been their next victim, fie was, of course, released, i 
and had good cause to bless Us Stars at bis singularly 
Fortunate escape.” 

“ Now,” said the old pifoeL Whose eyes flashed brightly 
as he spoke, “ that k wfcTf ealijarifcol Shore could 


call jaafeel ,. Iftiere could 


be no jHissible doubt of of M Mftffa for no one 

carries the phamigar MMN, MMtt' lirMCrn approved 
Thug; aud, ns such, hi fe a VlflillmiM|lHRid is against 
every man— an ontlartr agiftnst man’s hand 

should be set. Thttgs should th epeared, sabred, or 
haagBl, like mad dogs, or wolves, ih any other ferocious ! 
baatttyWbene existence is at YBriauoe with the well-being: 
of ottr -iMiie. Bat tkis sort of summary justice is not in• 
aoeordSAoe with your system. Had yet been ordered out i 
to seise these ei.uowlodged m«dertMS> te me see how : 
yah woald have acted. JhyMMfa yoft would, of course,. 
have captured the fellows, and would have carried them; 
before the nearest magistrate, seventy mtk* distant, ns i 
MM will do with tbs** tnen. They would then have : 
faces numbed and doMn aH M I for trial, and Would have I 
Rmtbedaonte motdh* taprkou. They would then have : 
been tried before the criminal judge. The detailed pro-, j 
erodings, weighing hatf-a-bullock load, would have been; 
forw arded to the StMer-nfalthtt (sent of supiMtiic justice) j 
live fittasditSi mikS distant)’ OMi, at the espratwn of u: 



those persons and his own adveUthte* in fteflfcW.' TO 
flflltmng ttiurtrate life style bf uartatlny-abd stdBclentiy 
eicmplifsr lndlfttt acetW* sal! event* 

*• wo' day I Was eacangcfl upotr -lob border of Some 
extensive |faat«tes, when t wascallrii dWt bf my tout 
bv etics that ttkde my blood okflfe . 1 t rati to the swot 
«n a likapfl jpM »w tfoibh'Mi cock, ptmmabd 
that * was takihg'TSicn ,-^i «uhd my groom 

StMtctaiWer A tree, atriti^m ahd groanidg in the 
moiitlfldtbnS/manfiet. tTpah cxaddWatttin, m>w<w«f, his 
AchdAt Wat found to %. Wifoottt a-jeafo} but it was 
ksta#w'feMiM: ! tft hWUMLMt'.#te ffW* dadbk 
c&Sitohd % ?! *-fistoy"kipr. It Is, indeed, 
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Wonderful that any Hindoo can slew, qnlotly -with the 
enormous load of heavy, half-raw cnkcB of coarse flipit 
which they force into their stomachs. They make, It’ls 
true, hut one *ineal, bat that w fit for on elephant. ( A 
friend of mine in coming up the Ganges, gave his rifcuuKeS 
i (no relation to those of Bond-street) a large slippy of 
| rice and fish for a blow-out, and watched the effect from 
1 his boat. The rice fra* pretty equally' divided into a 
j number of lefty heaps, corresponding to the number of 

? nests, and foeifouw&ity absorbed by each was terrific. 

. u the cnnrsC of nnft : the last corner of each pile had 
followed the adperttfructorc with one exception. The 
I j owner of this, whether from having previously lunchoCned, 

| or having received a Benjamin’s portion^ or having bepu 
j; curtailed by nature of the dimensions due to a Hindoo 
jj stomach, looked wistfully nt. the rice, spooned a little into 
|! his month, and made the most merkorioup efforts to 
1 1 swallow a little more. Then' he rose up, and shook him- 
m sell; as you shake a shot-belt to make the contents settle v 
] | and again seating himself, poured in a little more. In 
I! spite, however, of ail his efforts, a little heap still day 
] before him, when his ability, rather tliau his heart, had 
11 completely given way. His companions seeing his 
;j distress, and donbtlcss admiring his constancy, came to 
' his assistance: one of them drew him back against his 
! own knees, so that his paunch flfight lie in tho most nn- 
] constrained posture, while a second, taking up the 
| remaining rice, baled it into his mouth by little mid little, 
and a third, kneeling beside, with his two thumbs tqinn the 
| gullet, forced down into the rice basket each fresh supply 
I as it found Its way into 1 foe (Esophagus—and by this 
| means die remainder was at length consumed, and the 
j conscience of the toaster completely cleared. Imagine 
j the dreams concocted in such a haggis.. The machine 
! used for stuffing sausages has not yet. fbtuul its way into 
! India—when it does so, we shall sec something like eon- 
! viviality at a Hindoo banquet.” 

I Somers perceiving that garrulity was OAley’s eharoc- 
! tevlstic, encouraged him to continue his tales:— 

| “ On my arrival here this morning, T Was informed of 

j a most interesting incident, which yesterday occurred at a 
village about two miles eastward of this place. - A tiger 
had, on the previous day, carried off a bullock from thff 
village, and was, therefore, known to ho in the neighbour¬ 
hood. A man of Aher caste, Souhhag Singh by name, 
was passing On foot and alone from Bansa Kenve, tbe 
village aforesaid, to a neighbouring village, live Kcrree, 
when, on entering a thicket of date palm hushes, he came 
suddenly upon a tiger in his lair—escape would probably 
have been impossible, and the man, in adopting tho 
boldest, took-also tho wisest measuro that circumstances 
allowed. HoHrow his tulumr (scimitar), without which 
uo man in this part of the country ever stirs ten paces 
from "his Own threshold, and without allowing the beast 
thnf to recover $iis surprise, attacked hini vigorously. 

! It is well Jafown tiisst foe tiger tluri assailed Is taken at 
advantage. Thd Upright figure of a man, so different 
from that of .the on bauds ho-is used to prey upon, startles 
Mm, and the assumption of superiority over fob morwtrotw 
figure increases Ms' odhfhsien. : The- tertibjo power and 
advantage of Ms spring is -lost, and the order of 
nature Is so reversed to foe ease, that it is probable 
a good and steady swOfoStos^t Wohld, to siioet eases, prove 
the conqueror, ft was so to this' instance. Tho first 
Mow ortthe Aher took effirit apod foe heck or foefo of the 
fortr —thO second acfotslftw fobS'i^fce. afterwagde des- 
patobed foe beast'at h» Wwfra for H fo Sfoeid bkririf, him¬ 


self escaping with a scratch upon the foot remarkable 
fostanefe of foe efficacy of alrtn tosMi and steady heart} 
and one, foe truth of which ttir^be rolled on. ■ a 
5 ‘ It is, however, by no means* solitary instooda -of 
the tiger jCW leopard Mug attacked fof uwordnnen. Vans, 
natives -of Mehalsir, to the valley tif. foe hiitrtmddfo 
learning that a leopard was in a nrigtfbOurtag firifo- 
sallied forth cm foot with only their tulwars,foil'«pon him 
and hewed him to piece*. They themselves wsefod have 
escaped without *uy wound, had foev kept adeW'-'M 
one another, but to the tnSl4e ‘m» of foem loft several 
fingers of Ids sword hand to ills neighbour. Tbe ehtouff 
the leopard whs so hacked -with sword-em# as to be quite- 
useless. • ‘j- : 

“ Tho great weight of the tulwar,"Hire extreme keen¬ 
ness of its edge, and the method, of wielding it peculiar 
to foe natives of this Country, it mg' advantage,, in 
such encounters, over everyofoerolado In the, worlds 
although to an eneonUbw between then it is toftriof, 
perhaps, to every other. Al everything to foe attack of a 
tiger must depend upon the first Mow, it is expedient 
that, this should lie aimed at the part most obnoxious to 
injury front a ifoord-cut, hud this probably is foe fitce, 
wltieh is also ili|^neral'mo(rt aceeajftfle. ■ > 

A deep wofind in this part, especially#^ took place 
[ over die eye, Would probably so disconcert 1 foe animal for 
the moment ns to give time and. opportunity for a second 
blow, either in foe same part hr across foe crest—utmost 
any good swordsman could disable a tiger by a single 
blow in foe latter dirhedwv M|feiag foe poriuop of foe 
animal offered Mr*for its infliettom;- Atfoe same thhe, it 
may safely be. assumed that no than could check foe 
advance of a tiger upon himself without foe aid of fire¬ 
arms. Man is so contemptible an animal in comparison 
with the tiger, that a mouse might -as writ presume to 
contend with n cat when springing upon het prey, a# a - 
human Iieing to stand foe charge of a tiger.” - J 

Rotor*' evening hud closed in, fomiers made his way 
back to tiie high road to Calcutta, accompanied by'Offiey, 
who couldnot forbear expressing how pleased he had been 
to make the acquaintance of onr hero. > 

“ In feet,” said he, “ if you foouid make up yottr 
mind to slay in the country and get empfoyiueut, in fob 
MofiiHslI, 1 flunk I could help yotfto a wife. ThereVbld 
Heilman, the indigo-planter, has two daughters, gootl- 
lookiitg girls enough—a little daubed with foe tar-tarasV 
indeed, tmt that of. course you won’t mind, for they’re 
raytber above the. commou tUn of oheechtet,' Dnt after . 
all’s said and done, give me a half-caste girl before a, . 
Bitrope- an any day. What’s a white skin, if she can’t; 
make a curry ? And then my countrywomen are 
plaguy exacting—they think you never coir doeaoUgh for 
them. Now give a cheechee a rilvef tea-pot and k tfBRgy, j 
lot her jaw' wlfo her Mfo, a®d smoke foe jnfoHe. bmtle I 
half the day, and shell give you no forfort Mtoble. I '■ 
kuow a colonel’s daughter' alsh, who, eKgibk lwt—” ! 

Somers stopped MM-— I 

“ ThaUk yob—t’ve no idea of remaining in India. If j 
I d*v ni remember your obliging tofer, and look after ftw j : 
illegitimate—birds of a feather, you know,” and he sadUm;! 

Utterly. : ‘,'VK • 

Besumtog Ms jouMey,' Walter Somers, after 4 wWnc?’ 
wifo himtolf touching foe best, uieaus' Vf -avenging 
Kuropeau ednttmtpt for foe half-caste, V#MMI teentaliy : 
tp -the assurance he ha*l given Offlfey, thatljehed no idea 
qf swff #"" e .to Indio. Why should M bot remain ?—- 
Might he not Be asrihl ?— Had he not seena sufitoiency cf j 
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the state of the interior to bo. satisfied that there »W 
wide scope for honoaraWe ambition? Enough had not 
’ been done in the way of edncatingthe people; therewa* 
a frightful deficiency of roads, sad of means of irriga¬ 
tion (* tbs vast resonrcesof the. most fertile qcmntry in 
the world hod not been aqnarter evolved, norhad mefu 
been taken to protect the land from the renewed effect* of 
famine and drought. Everywhere, during his perambu¬ 
lations Somers had jMten presented with evidence of the 
indifference of the amity European oligarchies to the weal 
of the masses/ill® would Seek office, and make a large 
philanthropy the' basis of his exertions. Little didhe 
know that there existed machinery to 

soul" 

Arrived at OalcntU^pomns, beset by his new idea, 
did not await' tidl 4 eUmHuf his' friend Lionel, bnt waited 
the next day upon the chief secretary to the government 
to communicate the result ofr his journey, and to seek 
' employment in a migisteriiil, or any other honpnrable 
capacity lit the interior.' 

The chief secretary had grown grey in the service of 
the East India Compjtay. He was a great linguist, and 
a diligent compiler f#?'hb*orie«. Always a satellite of 
gov c nmrs-general, his ideas were of that serio-comic 
cast which pertains to Anglo-Indians, and which ran In 
Bramraogcm -aristocratic directions. These worthy 
integers of a governing whole cannot persuade themselves 
that they, are not .of ttofaapiate< of the earth, and it is 
not until they some 4£ ; |pBgiti*ad, and rind how htimbly 
| their exclusive acquirements arc rated by the intelligence,' 
; the rank, and the official consequence of people at home, 

[ that they begin to pnt on the ill-fitting garb of humility, 
i The chief secretary hesitated at first whether he should 
r ask Somers to sit down. Walter discerned his embarrass- 
! meat, and put an mid to all doubt by seating himself tin- 
i invited. J The secretary’s bile mounted to ids cheek. 

' Whaf was coming toext ? ,, . 

;J .'Somers, sons Jfyon, Opened the business, and in a 
! fervid, characteristic strain depicted the scenes he bad 
;! Witnessed, and expatiated on the neglect everywhere 
! apparent. ,* : 

| “ Hie Moslem,” *aid>be, “lias left behind him some 

! noble monument* of his rale! What—were the English 
| expelled the conptry to-morrow—would be their bequest 
ito 

; The secretary was astounded at the half-caste's imper- 
; thieuee. His first impulse was to request him to leave the 
room, but the dignity of manner peculiar to Somers 
lijgntoeted him from such an outrage; so, after a few 
; cranmofi-place remarks on the moral influence of British 
rule, evident in the march of the Hindoo mind, and so 
forth, the buira sahib askedi§emers if he had merely 
nailed to favour him with a ttj*x>ch which would make a 
capital leader tor the Bengal HvrfxtruT 

“Mo, sir,” replied Somers; “what I said was merely 
prd&inary to an offer I now make the government to 
render any service in my power in an official Capacity in 
, the intertor,” ? ' 

“ Oh, I see,” said the secretary, “yet- want to be made 
a <Wputy colleofar,.or an assistant police superintendent. 

. fpry, sir, there aw so vacancies.” . 
jL-/-':'fjomera explained that be had a higher (darn of appoint- 


id *A*th« (Ut 
■ ’Mkltttittdtiw 


story ths OmumcsmI 
Slffway besn laid down. 


canal had netbeMi optiwd, 


“Ha, ha, ha!—ho, ho, he!—lie, he, he!” .The! 
functionary was highly amused.' “ Why, you don’t mean! 
—ha, ha!—that the government should give yon a civil | 
situation?” ^ , I 

“ 1 do—of Course I do. In no other way could I be i 
useful.” 

“Ha, ha, ha 1—oh, dear! Where have yon come 
from?—what are you dreaming of? Yon must know 
as well as I do that such persons as you are not eligible. 
You arc not covenanted—you haven’t been to Haileybury. 
Do you understand Bengalee, Hindostanee, Persian ? j 
Then look at yourself—you forget—you are not anj 
Enrapean.” ;• 

“I thought tlitit the last Act for the government of 
India threw open the public service to sll men without j 1 
.distinction of class or colour.” 

“A fiction — a Parliamentary theory, practically 
smaabed. We have not connived at any such folly here. 
Lord Broughton did, indeed, nominate Rammohun Boy’s, 
son to a writership, bnt the directors wouldn’t hare the | 
young gentleman at any price.. No, no, no—yon seem a > 
sharp sort of person enough, and if yon can bring me, 
any recommendations as to your character and conduct, u 
and can write a godfi hand, we.may do sometliing for you. | 
But don’t—ho, ho {—don’t ran away with all those grand \ 
notions of Mahomedan government, and what not! ” j 

Saying which, he rose—a movement which Somers was j 
not slow to interpret into a hint for Ms own departure. ! 

Tlie feelings iff the Eurasian were powerfully affected: 
by tho interview. The noblest aspirations, convertible j 
by wise and jndicions treatment into valuable actions, 'j 
hod been extinguished by. official formality and a practice | 
founded on prejudice. ,lt was enough to convert a loyal i 
subject into a traitor—to scare public virtue, and pervert! 
humanity. No offence of habit or of manner, no laxity | 
of morals, no deficiency of mental power, no lack of! 
education, had rendered Somers a aperies of outcast—! 
repelled by woman, repudiated by position, and barely : 
tolerated by white vulgarity. No { the only bur to his l 
acceptance in society and his public employment was the j 
hue of his skin! 

He vw) stung to the quick. Like the savage Gloucester, 
who hated mankind because mankind despised him, lie had 
nothing to do but “ descant on his. own deformity.” Oh, 
how he abhorred the authors of his existence!—how, in his 
agony, he enrsed his parents, Horace Somers and the 
wicked l’o*rmi. 

At Spence’s Hotel, where Sonters had taken mp his 
quarters pending the departure of . the next mail for 
England, resided also a young officer, named Crosswell, 
who was on leave of absenoe from his regiment for a 
short time. He found that he was flmotten by the 
governor-general, to whom’ he had been Introduced by 
letters from England/ as long as he remained in the 
interior, and he had determined, therefore, to show himself, 
and remind his lordship that he was still a candidate for 
staff prefarmeut. It is remarkable that few men in the 
'Gmuj^xifa service regard their, regiment as their home. 
Tbeyhave scfO»riy joined the corps boforc they begin to 
direct tbefr thooghta to the staff m)d consider themselves 
very. ill-used mon if they are not transferred, to that 
eligible branch of the service tom after their arrival in 
the country. CroneweQ hod lingered in hope far five 
years, and as he was one rf tm innocent brood who 
believe that letters o{introduction from people in authority 
in England me imperative upon effiejaw abroad, he wa*' 
surprised and hnA that he w*l «tIU sufficed to remain cp 
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11 the shelf. He was tho more feverishly anxious about tions which ho felt it would be iuiiiossible to meet unless'! 
! employment of a lucrative kiud, because ho hud perpe- bp had a considerable addition to his income. Dejection! 

J touted matrimony at an early period of his career, and had seised him—he was uncertain-what to do-—he had 
| his wife had given him two pledges of her fondness. not even hope to sustain him. His leave had not expired ' 
■ The governor-general had given Crosswell a very cool —he was not anxious to fhee his family or his regimental j 
;j reception—he had hundreds of applications which he associates—he lingered at Calcutta. 

] was at a loss to comply with—ho would make a note of Between this desponding youth and Somers a Sympathy 
! Cromwell's name, but he could not promise him a staff sprang up. Each told the other his tide of sorrow— 

| berth. The disappointment stung Cromwell deeply—the both came to the ponclusiou that death was preferable to 
| more especially as he hail entered into pecuniary oblige- a life of woe. - tn> ie owMmwi.j 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

THE HOLY FI.ACES. 

CHAPTER L 

It was In the beginning of May, 1850, that the cloud, 
then u no bigger than a man’s hand," which now 
darkens Europe, rose above tho Holy Land. For many 
centuries the sceno of the sufferings and death of the 
Saviour had not been the subject of any diplomatic 
negotiation or warlike demonstration. It was believed 
that as civilisation advanced, and Christianity became not 
only a name bat a reality, all the nations of the world 
weald combine to shield from desecration that particular 
spot Of earth around which the affections and the sympa¬ 
thies of tiie whole human race should be centred. A deep 
religions interest in Jerusalem has, at the same time, been 
gaining strength fort wo thousand years, and the Cabinets 
of the most powerful nations of too world have always 
studied with anxiety wsitefce whose interests centre in the 
Holy City. ’ " 

The petty quarrels between the members of the Greek 
and Latin rcligiona'mejlere with respect, to' too “ Holy 
Places,” have, laWfa* hsfyw^to keep alive what is now 
femiliiatiy known asths " Eastern question.” As early as 
IBM* “secret and ee n iden t ia l ■wrAgohdcaco’'tookplacc 
on this subject between the British’ g o ve rnme nt Sad that 


of the Emperor of Rnssia. It appears that daring the 
omjKu-or’s visit to England in 1844, the Eastern question 
I mm wo the subject of a conversation between his mgjesty 
and the Dnke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and the 
Earl of Aberdeen, all of whom were mombers of the then 
administration. No particular difficulty had at that time 
arisen or seemed impending. The communication made 
, by tbe emperor was accordingly nothing mere than an 
explanation of tho general principles of policy to which 
he professed his anxiety to adhere. After the emperor’s 
return to Russia, the subject of this communication on his 
part was embodied in a memorandum, .which was trans¬ 
mitted to' Lord Aberdeen, then minister for foreign 
affairs. The main propositions of this memorandum 
were os follows-That the maintenance of the Porte in its 
existing independence, and its existing extent of territory, 
is a great object of European policy: that in order to 
this ma inte nan ce the several powers should abstain from 
making demands upon it conceived in a seMah interest, 
or from assuming towards it an attitade of exclusive 
dictation: that in the event of the Parte giving to any 
one of the powers just eause of complaint, that power 
should he (tided by the rest in its endeavours to have 
such cause removed, so that all occasion of conflict should 
he avoided: that all the European'powers should urge on 
the Porte,the duty of conciliating Ito Christian subjects, 
and should, at the, same time, -use all their influence with 
those subjects to keep them to their allegiance: that in 
the event ofany unforeseen calamity befalling the Turkish 
Empire, Rnssia mid, England should agree together as to 
tiie coarse tq be pursued: and lastly, toe memorandum 
suggested tbit it Would bo wise to provide against such 
! an event by antlntpatwn . and to come, in nh^eet of it, to 
previous agreement. No such agreement, however, 
waaooma to la consequence of this memorandum. It 
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remained simply he. irdeclaratlod and explanation jof 
toe Wees eatertained by the jEpiperotof Russia an « 
eatyect of grottriutcreBt to Btyjjto' « was Mam# 
coted to th*vffrmich «govwnmail*a»dwas transferred m 
a sort.oflegeey to each British pBcratary of stale for 
foreign affairs, and In Jt# tiutopMs-vi through the hands 
of U*A Pidmer8ton, of Lo«d Orswrills, of Lord Malaria* 
bury, of Lord John RumbII, sod rf. Lord Clarendon. It 
appears, however, to have been treated by all those 
distinguished personages .ns a document containing a 
declaration of very exceKentpribciplcs, to which it would 
be most satisfactory*hot the Entjwror of Russia should 
continue his ridherenoe, but which called for no action or 
decision whatever on the part of die English government. 
It is obviops that until some event happened, or some 
dispute urate, Which vae likely to disturb the relations of 
Stout of the European powers, this 
mnst have .contt>|id''li> -^.- the view taken of the Russian 
memorandum. Anfltfhen such dispute should arise, 
the only practical use of the memorandum would bo to 
remind Russia of hef’own principles, and to belp her to 
put them into practical It was not until nearly six years 
after the visit of the N«peror of Russia to England in 
1844, that any such event or dispute occnrred. The 
cloud then rose in the Raatera heraon. 

On the 20th Of May, 1050, Sir Stratford Canning, 
British AmbasBador at Omstantiuopier(aow Lord Stratford 
de Red elide), wrote to Lord Palmerston as follows:—“A 
question likely-to be attended with much discussion and 
excitement, fora* A* point of bring raised between the 
I conflicting Int e r e st s of flu Larin and Greek churches in 
this county*. * The immediate print of difference is the 
right nfrytssasitow to ceiftsfo. portions of the church of the 
Sty Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The Greeks are accused 
of Jutting usurped property which belongs of right to the 
Roman Catholic*, and of having purposely allowed the 
chapels, and particularly rite momtmouta of Godefroi de 
'BmMm-iaA of' Gay ds Lnaigtuut to go lute decay. 
The French Legation'Ut this court considers itself entitled 
by trotyv t hq - treaty, I believe, of 1740—to take tbs 
lead bt vfodieatihg toe alleged rightqpf the Latin Church. 
The French causal at Jeruatlem, MJkotta, will assist the 
cause { and General Aupirit, who MS repaired InstnSktioos 
from Pori*, and to whanI era indebteofer u conversa* 
tioty«wrtare-on this subject, has applied for a conference, 
wifofoeprrirable totontkm of bringing his ease at once 
nndertoe noth* of toe Turkish government. It appears 
tlmt tite Rops has hasn moved tp exert his fofluenee in 
fwjtyanpe-ef tim-vtatra adeptad by France; and that ail 
Q» GXtinflM’pgmem win ■ be engaged by hit holiness to 
co»«pral4in"t)m mans purpo se. General Aupick has. 
assured *e that rim matter in dispute is a sspre question 
of property, aud sf express treetystipulation. Bat ft is 
dprofe tw-septyte nay rndk question from political 
e qual derat ions) and a straggle of* general hsflneuoe, 
n tyfotiy lf Brash, as may bs oxpeeted, rirauMintmtoro 
<dri» Greek droroh, will probably grow wut vf 
’ tot fojj|pr 4 %ff toftnrrHu ** “■ 

AtyLSSnamtoo repUed to tofooraramnientifl* m the 

ty|XqgMp*^ : ImijM whieh bao rastdsrart tUty Jn 
srist'AeNato; ty:'lifib: #td Groat tyrehes he tha 
Tarksto ,4mikkm, tout fotiflul* -at- wty 4m tsktoc 

draStyXtoembwe 


ware the Hrigr Sepulchre (engraved in ow Riturtrarioa) 
that is to any, the grand cupola, oaUed rite London Cupola, 
and the snttdl cupola situated Under the larger owyuad 
covering the tomb itself ; the entire ocartwhieh surrounds 
the tomb, and rim circular space between rite pillars of 
the dome and. rim wall, now occupied by the 'chamber* 
built by tho Greeks after the flee $ the stone of Unction 
and the court which surrounds it, «t for as the floor 
of the church, and the chamber now Occupied by the 
Greek* i the southern half of Calvary, that on whioh 
onr tyiour was crucified; the four interior arches which 
compose Adam's Chapd,io front of which are the tombs of 
Godfrey of Bouilhm and of llaudouin destroyed in 1811; as j 
well as five other royal tomberittuted at the foot of the wail of j 
the Greek choir; the chombei at the side of Adam’s Chapel. < 
They also possessed outside Jerusalem the exclusive | 
right to several of the Holy Places, the most important of t 
whioh wenrflie cemetery of Mount Sion, the tomb of the j 
Holy Virgin, with the altars of St. Joseph, St. Joachim, ] 1 
ami St. Anne. The keys of the church werein tho hands of 1 1 
the Latins, who had the exclusive custody of them. Uther | 
nations, nevertheless, had each xu altar in the church. i| 
but they could not p er for m service at them without the i! 
twrmission of the Latins, and the tomb of the Holy Virgin ’ j 
itself wa* exclusively reserved for the latter; the grotto 
of GethsenutOe, with tiw rilve trees and rite adjoining j I 
grounds; the gmxd ehnreh of Bethlehem,' altogether, I! 
excepting the b a p t istery j the grotto «f the Manger, and j| 
the two staircases which lead to 3t» The Latin monks!! 
alone posseaasd the three keys, rite 0f the floor, qf the i 1 


^ Hi' 1 


foe grotto. Masters of the ohsreh, they could freely enter i 
and there perform all the eenmmrim of their religion nt" 
the high altar of the church, an Well as ti the two altars 
situated in the grotto, that of the Nativity and that of the 
Mangef. A silver star, bearing a‘Latin mastyttwy.was 
fastened on the marble, on the spat Where ffl# fityWr 
wes horn. A piece of tepsty bearing the ema .hf 'the 
Hriy Lund, end lwhmgiiyf to tike Latins, covered the 
walls of the grotto. The Larin monks possessed besides at 
Bethlehem the square before the chunfo, theenrireccinetery, j 
and the buildings known as. those of the “ old mill.” I 
The Larins were afterwards excluded from some of I 
their sanctuaries and possessions in Jerusalem, and of { 
those outside the city they ieat the entire church which : 
encloses rite tomb of the Hriy Viajfln, and the garden by j 
toe sfale at H; the grand cbnrdi of Bsfliflahma aHogetlwr; j 


toe two Btoircases which lead to the greato, and toe altar of 
the Nativity in that grotto. The silver star had been 
carried off, and there no kmger remains anything but a 
few tatters of the tapestry belonging to toe Larin ranks; 
rim half of too two gardens of rim convent «t Betotehemf 
toe place and toe stors hoown as rimt of tl» u aldminf 
tos grotto of toe ghephsty and toe iurtcamdtag grounds. 
Of toe ssautasriee wfttoh belonged eMtosivrif ;to the 
Lattyother trathras manir tyriripnte hi rift Htytyalctos, 
and toe c«art which sarrandsB under thi great cupria, 
toe stone of Gnotom, and the grotto of rim Mimger at 
Betolehsm. TBs Greeks mid toe tetyw perform 
totor a ur v hra there at the altar of tie Nativity, and toe 
Larina at riae altar of toe Meager. Franco, toe earity’ 
of .toe Cforierien sariane to eater into Mmm-J-M rristiSSs 
irito dik Tmk, demnqdad toefr /eqtontty, eoerofliug to 
toeseriet irater oftomro pidvfiege% t»A>.A«to..ton«*,'; 
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diately communicated with tho grand vtaier add ffcd TtflSGRTMPi 

minister for -foreign affaire, -and represented that the w . ' - . 

Greek (Russian) church hud unjustly appropriated certain 0R> flOW T ^ 8Y MAKK W* ooot> qti^.ajtcE. 

portions of the Holy Place* which belonged to tholsttins. In the good old days, wlieh GedrgsIJt Was king, Iowro 
The ’ Austrian charge d’affaires received instruction* to London. I had thq, same objectin vtewthet thousands 
from hie government to support the Latin view «f the have had before me, namely! to dsd -ht the great metro* 
question. The Portuguese, Spanish, and Belgian miniature, polls that which had been fruitlessly sooglriolaowhere— 
though abstaining from any hostile expression of the views employment. 1 had received a respectable .-education at 
of their respective governments, were naturally solicitous tho grammar-school of our town. Whether toy'father 
for the success of the. Latin cause. Asli Pasha, in reply had emptied his {ferae into my head or not, I don't Jam#: 
to tho jiroces verbal of the French minister at the court of one thing is certain, then was‘not a coin to swear by 
the sultan, admitted that the treaty of 1740 between when my paternity wenftB his long homo; so, like the 


France and Turkey had not uudergnn^nty alteration or 
modification, and that it v»mthe regarded as still in force. 
Ilia excellency, however, observed, that as Christians of 


ny alteration or hero of many a nursery story, “ Jadk set out to seek his 
as still in force, fortune.” * 

Iiey for Ijoudou! I entered it by -the great North 


all denominations had an interest in the Christian Holy roud, and the slender funds which Usd friends had 
Places which wero in Jerusalem, each party was in pos- provided me with were well nigh exhausted when I paid 
session of several ancient finnans and titles. “Such being my reckoning at the "Belle Bnuvage" Inn at Ludgate- 
thc cose,” continued Aali Paslia, “ the Sublime Porte hill, and sat in the old cofieeMObm—Ht is a printing-office 


i cannot of course pronounce upon this question until a now—wondering which wontd he tho best step to take on 
| mixed commission shall have |>reviou*l,v seen and niton- the road to fame and fortune. When a man is cinmm* 


; lively considered the firmans and other authentic aud stanced as 1 was then, the difficulties of his position are 
| valid documents which ltavo been granted either before or far more apparent than the means of avoiding them. 

; after tho above-mentioned treaty; and there is uo doubt It requires no great skill to detect the obstacles which 
I but that the French government, which has already given block up the path—no wonderful amount of ingenuity to 
j so many proofs of its love for equity and justice, will estimate their strength; the grand difficulty is how to 
| appreciate and accept tins well-founded excuse.” The surmount them, and with me, as with many a man before 
l French minister then gave in a formal protest to that (tart or since, this was a solemn query. So there 1 fiat in the 
| of the Tm'kish communication which ineinded in the old cotfoc-room, watching a dnndor-haaded biae-bottie, 

I proposed Inquiry such firmans and other public documents who ought to have died off long since, for it was late in the 
; as might have been promulgated subsequently to the autumn, bussing up against tho windows, fluttering all 
treaty concluded between France ami Turkey in the year over the ceiling, resting here, tasting, there, aud titan with 
1710. lie was of opinion that they could not be admitted a lasy sort of buss—possibly a-complaint on the degene- 
ns objects of discussion without invalidating the principle racy of the times—going bock again to tho windows to 
maintained by his government, which was that no firmau take a peep into the dingy yard; and os 1 watched him, 
of a date posterior to tho treaty could be. pleaded in bar my thoughts wandered as idly os himself, resting Item, 


of the treaty's execution. 


and resting there, and hovering about with no apparent 1 


The treaties between Russia and the Forte, upon which object. How many castles 1 built in that ooffee-roOntf 
the former power founds her right of a Greek protectorate, Nover was architect so busy as I. Y made my fortune 
are the treaty of Constantinople; of 1720, tho treaty of over and over and over again. 1 obtained a situation,; 
Belgrade of 1789, and the treaty of Kain&hlji of 1774. grew in favour with the partners, woe confidential dork. 
By the treaty of Constantinople, it is lawful for the mer- partner, sole representedve-of the firm;.my namowas 
chants of both natious to travel and to trade in perfect good oir’Changc fofjmny sum you like to'mention, t was ! 
safety between one stato and the other. Hussions ore thu modern Croesus—a man mode Of money. I went into 
also permitted to perform pilgrimages to Jerusalem and the army, sought "the bubble reputation at the cannon’s 
other Holy Fifteen without being subjected, either at mouth;” I was rapidly promoted, I performed prodigies 
Jerusalem or elsewhere, to the payment of auv tribute, of valour, I led <m a charge, I headed a fedora hope, I 
karateh or pastas oh, or to pecuniary demands on account was mentioned in the (heeke, I was a Staff officer, a 
of tljeir passports. Hussion ecclesiastics who may remain general,' ! was thanked by a British Honse of ffarSaraenfo 
in the territory of theRtatte shall not be molested. By 1 went into the navy and played' the some game there-} 
the treaty of Belgrade, it shall bo lawful both for Rnssian so sucoessfuliy, tint I might have hoisted * besoMMtqkett 
ecclesiastics and for' the laity freely to visit both the city of having swept the seas. I entered one of ■bMrtata.nf 
of Jerusalem, find other places worthy of being visited, court, was deep in law books, made a uuddsmspeech as 
and no payment or tribute shell bo required from thorn, junior counsel which forced foe-seniors toodstt toy merit; 
No wrong or violence shall be done to any Rnssian I rose—of course I*did, I got a sflk go«H, and not 
ecclesiastras. who' may remain on the territory under contented with the simple bench, raetiBod a* ease upon the 
Ottoman dominion. By the treaty of Koinardji, the woolsack. Oil, they were brave otttart Never, perlwps, 
Porto pto»daes to protect toe Christian religion and its did serial boiktor erect so tno&f, sad finish them with so 
churches; tad the abutters of Rustic shall be aliowed to muto oOsaptetenMa; rinee toofrarber’sbrother of bnmOrte^, 
make repr ese nts fom * lit favour of the new (Greek) church; 

By toe fourteenitoarticla «f toe fatter tosaty, the ootat Tien Sett, Hftetoe etattmpletive 
of Russia is permitted, betides the dhopel built in toe tagnUtky, ‘tarihtokfag, a-thtoking, - a^ hmhhtet frted; I 
minister's'house, W Witt fat toe quarter of Gfifate, in toe nkSfafe itovotatthfae frS toe yqwntf^ .wnti>| lto^y wu^n*d 
street imped Bey-ogtou, * {nfaHe. church dfffiie Qraek motofac a ethtt ' lhtoc t,'had not* g eu tle m t OTpily franded 
rik which shall ftiwsys 'hd.'itofrto'toA/J#otto<ilta of toe me faesvening paper, saying, ss bepNfrd^imKwtM hfo 

...J«—- -- - hail #ffitarinusaap«, sbygltefasttItetei^dhimy Graptad 

' ' m» sprite•* foesfttagtoef ho willfrad* 












Us* the patriotic ' _ ! 

* Ootliy-and-by,” and then Muttering tonic patriotic septi- Hour Crutehed-ftlars nt (foe beet of times, is not the 
foment' abotit -three l^ohmca.fySng only equal throne meet dteerftd spot that a nisn with a vivid imagination - 
! Kugflshman, and the uUHtiite.trinmph of the British might possibly conceive, and its appearanee on the occa- 
odhmrs over everybody a»3*cvcry thing, he took his sion of which I speak, was not improved hy the darkness jj 
-departure. of the night, and the blinking little lamps which made j| 

\ It would have bcengtariohs news to me’to hear that a that darkness visible: however, I found the house T : , 
Vacancy having occurred in some thriving firm, I was wanted, and knocked at tho door, | 

; eligible—the partners, like nature^ abhorring a vaennm— “Could 1 see Alpha ?” 

to fill that vacancy, at a salary a long way below a “Come in.” 

thousand a-year. But the, glorious news of which the In I went; up a flight of stairs, through a dusky office j 

sieek-hattedindividiial spoke was of another sort, namely, smelling of tarpanlin, daw it ■ two steps into a little lmck j 
a great victory over our “natural enemies” on the other room. Before a biasing fire sat a tall, muscular man.]! 
(fide of the channel. I took the paper; I suppose 1 read He rose when I gptered, and offered me a chair. I don’t ! 
the Story of the battle—a very different thing, by the way, think I shall ever forget was about six feet in jj 

hem the Stories of such events which appear in onr daily height, bnt scarcely looked so tall, owing to a swinging i 
papers now. I do not recollect much about tho battle gait which ho hod; and being broad in the shoulders and j 
I do rmttembertbe advertisements: -one especially* caught full made altogether, he made one think of a strong rather j 
my attention. This advertisement intimated that a than a taifman. ills face was deeply bronzed, ami this;! 
, respectable young man about twenty-one years of age, contrasted straugely with the whiteness of his eyebrows 1 
wan wanted as dock clerk at a shipping agent’s office and moustache; lie had, moreover, when he pleased, that: 

| somewhere in Crutched-friare. Application was to he peculiar liorsc-shoe frown said to he enjoyed in 'common;! 
| Made per letter, directed to Alpha at a given address. by Scott’s “Iledgauntlet,” and Mahomet tho Prophet. jj 
"Waiter, pen, ink, and paper.” “Yon are the young mam who replied to AlphnVi 


“Yes, sir—directly, sir, 

■ He did not bring them directly, hut he brought, them 
^Mientlr,' and down I sat,’ determined to indito such an 
as should make Alpha Oftly too anxious to close 


advertisement ?” he said. 

“I am, sir, at your service.” » ; 

“Good.” - i 

“1 ventured," I went on to say, scarcely knowing wlmt i 


ll with me at!(nice; lest, haply, Beta, Omicron, or Omega I said, and stumbling at every word—“I ventured to 
i should snap me up before his very eyes. 1 felt it to bo an think that a liberal education might entitle me ton ; 
awkward thing to dwell on my own perfections, to sketch hearing, and—and—and, I therefore took the liberty of 
a-COMmcrcial portrait of myself, and to pnff off my abilities replying.” „ \ j 

liUe the stock lot of a mock auctioneer. Bnt this letter “If replies were not wanted no advertisement would j 
was finished at last. I was a young man, aged about have appeared,” he remarked. || 

twenty-one, there was no mistoko about that. 1 had “Precisely so,” I answered, feeling about as comfortable i 
never been engaged in business at all; and, with a as if I had been on the tight rope or tho slack wire, 
perfectly unbiased mind, could take kindly to the shipping “ Come,” said he, “ what can you do ? ” 
agency or anything else. As- to refhronce with regard to This was a puzzler. . I was a capital hand at cricket, !■ 
character, I had testimonials from three or four of the could rido better than most of my old companions, could ■: 
greatest people in "our town: as to personal reference I bring down a brace of partridges right and left; could .j 
hhflitone to offer, except I sent to old Dowgnte, of Craven- sing a good song, piny on the violin, and go through a! 
street, ’ Strand, which I hod determined not to do. I did cotUlon or Si*** Roger de Coverley in commendable fashion j j 
not -want Mm to know that I hadjwme to London, until I —but, of course, none of these would bo required of a j j 
had provided fofr myself, pud thffii kd>jd planned!a little k dock clerk; My Mend, alter a minute’s pause, continued; jj 
’ Surprisobcnh for Mm and Arabella—but what was Ara- “I am not Alpha, and 1 think, it will bo better to p 
belia to me? introduce you to him at once. The other party will j 

’ Weft, 1 sent, the note; and I slept that night nt the enlighten yon as to the duties, of the situation. Camel 
“BMle'Bauvage.” J went over the old premises two or with me.” 

timee’ montiiB ago, and found the old room turned into a 1 thankod him, and rose, turning towards the door by 
aostdfffgdk-store orwtuwhouso. It was on the second which I bad entered. 

fiopirj ani-lsflfced into the yard of the Fleet prison. “Hot that way,” ho said, “w» can go out at the 

Zntbecenrse of the next day I received an answer to hack.” j 

my imfel'/ “Alpha "intimated that his friend—that was So saying he led $e way out at an opposite door, down j 
himself, of course—Would be Mad of an'interview in another flight of stairs, and out |gto a lane, to which j 
Gnnched-Ahirsfnaidher name!, at seven o’clock that Crutcheil-Mars wsa a place of Oriental splondbqr, After j 


■weriiilway*' stopping torat—as if the pendulum took a -couple of gentlemen sat smoking. 

'strengd'iwMtiyi swayingtoand frbvnoresdlemftly titan . They vroru the most affable and' pMigtngcmployers, I 
-anal— were a fabled hour fast would never think, 1 eve’ amt. I was at bpfao wfihthem directly. 
UMBeri-At; started; It ww gro wi ng dark in the They mfrred the fire into a brave Manet made me draw 

Streets, darker tldm it ever is now, far wretched HttiO oil near, mixed a tumbler of stiff grog, handed me a case of 
1«MBS nmiwti>e^lyBiittnm»tors, and feeble eandteawere 
tatiw&frk&ops. Vsryifitaaal looked the City. Tlgm 
;kiW atdMdikuHng show#, wltieh made the-pavements 
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! | of man tliey wanted, at which they laughed, and I laughed 
i too. They asked me if I bod any otyectionjto travel, as I 
! might, perhaps, be wanted to do bo, and 1 said, “none 
] at all—none in the least!” at which*they all laughed 
{ again, more pleasantly than before. After a good while 
; my two new friends retired, but I was pressed to take a 
parting glass with my friend of the horse-shoe frown, and 
a pleasant tctv-a-tSte we had as well as T can remember. 

: 1 told him all my early history, and even darkly hinted— 
wretch that 1 Was—about a' sly liking for a lady iu town, 

' her name begiuing with A., At lost, however, my friend 
! arose, uud putting on a very different expression from 
. that which ho had previously worn, said in a harsh and 
. surly tone: * 

“Well,, now to business. Strip 1 ” 

■i “Strip,” 1 repeated, in a tone of surpiso. 

“Ay, and be quick about it; we have lmd palaver 
: enough for one bout; come, off with your togs!” 

: “Togs,” J repeated incredulously. 

lie stumped his foot impatiently. 

“ I have no time to trifle, sir,” he said, iu a a oice. of 
■ thunder, “by George! sir, if you don’t strip it will be the 
, worse for yon ! ” 

“Why should I strip?" I said, now fairly alarmed, 

;! “do you seek to murder mg ?” 

“No, fool,” he answered, with a gruff laugh, “but, by 
; George! that may ho the cud of it, if you’re not quick.” 

“What does all this mean?” 1 asked, making for the 
f door, wltieh 1 found securely fastened. 

“It moans," ho said, “ that you have this night enlisted 
1 into His Majesty’s service, to serve in one of our infantry 
, regiments; and that Wore yon can l*e attested, you 

I must undergo surgical inspection. 1 am the surgeon, sir. 

' 1 Strip! ” 

1 cannot correctly remember what followed. I stormed 
, and fumed, hut it was all in vain. A couple of stout 
fellows assisted my friend, and soon rendered me powerless; 
mid after a short time I was carried out into a small rul’d, 
and secured iu a sort of lock-up bouse at the further end, 
aud there left to chew the cud of sweet and bitter—chiefly 
bitter-—fancy; to feel that, unknown to myselfj I had 
; actually lieen matte to finger His Majesty’s coin—that 1 
i htul been mode a brute, preparatory to being made a 
soldier. • 

, I fretted and stormed through the night, bat all in vain, 

: j and the grey light of the morning stole at last into my 
H prison-house’. After a short time I heard the steady trnuip 
: of soldiers; the holts were withdrawn, the key turned, the 
; door opened, and I found myself free to free with half-a- 
iidtaen of His Majesty’s Guards; their bayonets glittering 
i iu the light, and speaking.inost unmistakably the language 
' i of force. 1 endeavoured iu vain to persuade these men to 
il let mo off. 1 might as well have talked to the stages; 

!' they wotdd not evew*penml me tlio free use of my hands, 
jl and while one inarched before, another followed in my 
| J Tear; and so, as it were in double custody, 1 was marched 

I I out by a side gate towards the Tower. 

ij It was early morning, Here and there an early shop- 
i i keeper was taking down his shutters, or a workman crept 
!: busily to his daily ;toiL The streets were well nigh empty, 

| j and my heart, died within me at the cruel prospect which 
S lay before. At lost I made a resolution, proposed it, 
seconded it, carried it Unanimously in my own breast, 
i determined to pat ftlptoexecptfonat the first opportunity, j 
1 had resolved to escape/, Ai'ii^torued-'tjhe corner of a 
.street, a batcher’s shop, thh Afiw i^ ^oh was just opened, 
caught my attention. 1 fiterally sprang forward, crossed 


the street at a bound, rushed into the shop, surprised the 
batcher’s man—who was. teisurcly scraping a Mock, and 
whistling still more leisurely—t)y seising a cleaver sis well 
as I could with my pinioned limits, ,’fhon, daskiqg into 
the passage, which led towards Sammy bit of garden- 
ground at the bock, cleared the half-door, ami stood at 
l»y. 

“Steady, master, steady,” a voice said, close beside mo, 
“close the door, Jem J" 

Jem had been too qniek for him, and hod closed it 
already. The soldiers were knocking outside, and demand¬ 
ing the new recruit, hut they knocked to little purpose. 
When 1 turned towards my deliverer—for my deliverer 
he certainly was—1 saw a sturdy, red-freed, conventional 
butcher, just such a butcher as a sign-board painter would 
‘depict, or a low-comedy man represent upon the stage. 

“A close shave, master," he said, with a great laugh, 
“them crimps is always on the fly—wos they a-going to 
make a sojer of yer ? ” 

“They were indeed,” I said, “aud never more shame¬ 
fully was the trick conducted.” 

“ ’Tis an old trick, master,” he replied, “when sojers 
are wanted these here fellows are up to every manner o’ 
move. If Bony only knew how wo got. our sojers and 
sailors—for they serve the salt fish just the same—he’d be 
down upon us afore we could say Jack Robinson, aud 
hoist his eagle on >St. James's,” 

Thoughts of my own personal safety began to perplex 
me, and I begged the butcher to assist me. He readily 
promised, telling me T must, make first-rate speed, or the 
“sojers" would Ik; down npon mo yet. After a moment’s 
reflection, however, ho thought the hpttor course would lie 
lor me to adjourn to his neighbour’s house, I did so over 
the garden wall, and the soldiers being admitted; searched j 
iu vain. So, in the course of the day—after reflecting a | 
good deal—1 had a note despatched to Mr. Dowgato, of j 
Graven-street, Strand, and within two hours after, old I 
Dowgate came himself to fetch .me, and when 1,reached j 
bis house, I found Arabella so terrified for my safety, that j 
it would have been almost worth while to get crimped 
once a week, iu order to feel the pleasurable sensation of 
being so well cared tot',' Through old lfowgate’s influence 
l obtained an employment, and after a. little white, that , 
which old Martin Luther calls “one of the best Iflessiugs 
of heaven,” namely, a good wife; and ever since— 

But Arabella—Arabella in spectacles—refuses to let me 
go an. So 1 can simply say, that it is a happy thing for 
us those crimping days are over—a happy tiling for the 
nation engaged in war&re with the Czar, for do wo not 
all know that “ one volunteer is worth two press’d-tnom” 

J.T. 

- -—-——-- 1 ■* ■* »—rr — 

. MODKKN 

Tho Tribunal of Correctional Police at Paris has been 
dealing with an ingenious act of fraud; so ingenious as to 
have taken in a noted savant, M. Borrow.. This gentleman 
had ^purchased for tho largo nan of 5,000 francs, an 
“Assyrian obelisk, in a fine state of preservation, discovered 
in some excavations at Babylon.” Tho obelisk had,.It 
was proved, been manufactured very recently in Paris, 
and had fairly coat . 2,000 francs in the “getting up,” 
The Ijest of the joke was that M. l-larrols’otortbook on 
Assyrian antiquities has sqpved as tike, chief gmde to 
correctness in peint* of detail. The name of the artistic 
i mposter M . propsy. Ho was tapped-to the amount, of 
AGO francs’ fin& in addition to the 5,000 franca which he 
had io restore to M. Barrow. 
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I Tim TnUMur will fool obUgiAitf pwtmu requiring the kook nuutbera of 
Kill Patowtio I'li nu J«uii to ootnpltle seta, wDl odder tliqra ehhcr 
direct ftomlho office, or of tlnir booksellers, as mwi u convenient, to order M 
prevent disappointment, u the demand tor back uumbers 1< daily Iwmwtat, 

W* cordially invito the remarks and suggestion* of onr rcoden, Mousing 
tljom Unit even If any communication, from ltd length or other rousona, should 
not tic inserted, it may often enable nt to judge of what Improvements may be 
noceMaiy, and thin be of eervlee to Urn liuliUa and to ourselves. 

All commoricatioro, itoutt waittsx aku roar aid, should an as- 
oanaass to thu Editor or tux “ Patriotic Food Jodahal," 194, HrmAno. 

Ttut max hantut Taut or thx “ Faniwia ford Jodenal" la now 
■>1011/. Tlui run eontalna HU Number* to a hondwino illuatrated cover, 
i urine One MiUllng- Tlui succeeding i*arta will contain Four Numbers, jirfru 
Nlnepenoo. They can be had «f any Bookseller or News-sgent to the 
United Kingdom. 

A, C. (Wigan) —All snldlert new proceeding to the Crimea are tarnished 
with lujipclii to cover up the ears anu neck completely; a pair of thick hoots, 
worn uutekla the trousers, and mocking up to the knee (these are nude of 
leather of IU natural Mown colour) t an ludla-mbbor waterproof coat, besides 
a quantity of underclothing, such aa a couple of flannel shirts, and two pairs 
of worsted gloves. 

Axnavoum (f'umdniroh-strost)—Tho lectures on “ Turkey amt tlio Turks ” 
are given every Hatnntay afternoon, at throe o’clock, at tbs Turkish Museum, 
and the admhutbm feu is hall'-a-i-rowo. Tho lucturor la a geitftemail who has 
resided In the East, and the entertainment Is of an Intellectual and amusing 
rlianicUr. 

* —The bust proierlptlon that we know of tor chapped hands la t bo billowing: 
—one onueo of camphor, one ouiiec of spermaceti, one ounce or white wex, 
and two ouneus of elmond oil, They should ho well mixed togofher, and 
afterwords melted aver a slow flro. 

T. L. (Taunton, Homwmt)—The total amount paid during the present war 
tor naval storet, their conveyance, prisoners of war, and packet service, up to 
the 1st of Dceembar, tots been £3,327,694. 

< Hesiods (Cambridge)—The third Suudsy lu Lout is that whloh the Ulsliup 
of Louden has suggested tor oflhrlng up. In all the churches In Ids diocese, 
prayer and Intercession tor Uis safety and sacosss of the soldiers and solium 
uow serving iu our onatos and fleets, and tor tho restoration of pease. The 
likdiep uf London stales, In the circular to his clergy, that they are not “ at 
liberty to depart from the prescribed order of ddinnion Prayer;” but the)’ 
may, by previous notice, direct thu tlioaglita of their parishioners to this spe¬ 
cial object. 

Ur A hart mu Musiqcs (Orchard-terrace, Hauthampton)—The sontl- 
mont of the words of the song to which you rotor originated wllh the ObevuUcr 
Chatelalne -a getrtleueu whaie name is honourably associated with modem 
French literature. The sang wes written tor the PATOtoTJe Ford davaibu, 
and afterwards remoulded and trapslated into English. 

i. M. H. (Oxlbnl-atrsat) Is thanked tor Ms suggestions. Arrangements 
itave already been mode te direct atteutlou to some of the lntertsrtlug subjects 
to whteh he refkrs. 

A Htdbrut.—W o know of no meson why tbs library of the Umiak 
Museum—ah taotltnUan tor ton mutoteuansa or wMah the public pay about 
A911/XX) s-yoar—should Its alpha! at tour o'clock Iu the afternoon. Neither 
do we knew of any remau why:<ha other departments eliealil be dosed (brat 
days lit the week, to UtediSappewtuidiit and tnoonvenlcnoc of the public. An 
Inquiry, by a select co m prise s Afrits Hoorn of Oommous, lute the manage¬ 
ment at aiafwUMUuu, wntffd.no doubt, have the effect of making this uwg- 
ulhuent toceptadc of arj more umI ff to tbs humic end more worthy of the 
ccnutry. 

Mattes or Fact (Wodliritto)--The PonooTtehlkfoucei at Vienna have not 
yet oauuneneed, arid manat lately to do so tor lama tone la came, as none uf 
ute representatives of the three powers—dtuglaad. Frame, and Turkey—batro 


A M sntOXL #TO»»R* tsdbstns us tb»Hh* govoradts ef Bt. Bartllotouuiw’s 
huspltal hera idaced fray ntoffiasl and fcrty surglesd beds at the free disposal 
of government tor tho rn* of thstrto* and wounded flat the flrimca. The 
autborUla: of UL Jfcamus’S have «to) oflbnsl beepUal aorimptadatloa te the 
government. TMaa hospitals ars, ws beUsvc, the wsdEhlcat institutions of 
the Mod lu tho mettmoUs,: 

h.jh. (ftlreitotri)-'■Thetote only ouaaehmlai Mabqprievsasitt at present— 


H.H. (Sleaf id) -Tlwrk is qaly oua egtoulol bWtqprie vtqant at present— 
that of Worm i?W«e. Ths/taM Ushopaxplnd at sea on the flOrdef Deoemhor, 
wlieuths-W ohm wmwwatomtomf aMmbo of ffu oaleity. Wa lotdsMp 
was to the tMtoy-aiUi year orbit am, wd,irtien ntsaekadwith tbofev*r,was 
returning ftbfe a vlstuttoffko fltoqMMM ef Tontb*. V.J 

SlxcaARlRT (Ftoet>«tras6r^^toUf>autt^ mschtoo to which yon retorts/ 
wa believe, thi'tovwttionmM, Schema, qfMuokbobn, Who bos been eighteen 
years at work SJWsiti. Th» machine not holy calCtflatN nflm With four dif¬ 
ferences up to Maeu ctohotiL but, at the tpme time, prints the insults an 
tables up tn eight CIpMto. ' 

AREuomxsx (VeuxhaH)—The new gas. wo ria now completed.at Man- 
eltcsterhuve cost £4(io,iX)0. *Htc Itiigth Of thc main Is botweaa 170 and 190 
mile*, and tlie number of meten.itxid,li about 18,000. The production a t. 
gmlsSW : , »X)fc«.'t. The prloe Is4s, te 9s, per 1/MO tout, awl thnpfqflls, 
which dri) applied tor ptihUc purposes, are between £39/100 and £40,000 per 
IBflUlSr . s r 

EKuurxas.—In Hqffanil all chums, Irrespective of rank, am ItoMe to tlie 
couscriptlbn. Frtnac William Albert, second son of the Princess Marianne of 
the Kalherienffs Arid of Prince Albert of rruuda, Is among tbs young men 
subject tots yuar to toa cawwripUun. 

A TRADxa (Oresbkratotrect)—A tnulet Is net ttoHgcd to Insure tils Stock 
against lots by are, bUtM lahof flenemffy known todtthe court wlll lKftgivd 
aecrtlflcata of the flnwflair When a bankrupt has negiectou such a duty te 
htii creditors as to tosttrshURtoak,' ■'§ - ’ 

■A Mtt»wuirT> CLxax—-Wa bellsm tost toa BsaUnaan wt» Is amtesuioM 


0, Avars (Annericy)—The quantity of hops upon width duty Is twld iu 
KnghUul varies (Vein 411 , 000,000 lbs. to M,00b/)00 lbs. per annum. Of upturn, 

6 Aw/XX) to*, an annually bought ap tor monuflu.'turc, awl esunourccuf 
reveput, by the East India Vomtaf. JUttlc mare than 100,000 lbs. arc rt- 
qulrwl jbr the use of (Ms ecUiitry, hut,It Is palenlRtod that 20/)00/)00 lbs. are 
aunaaiw required tor/ne total cuaSouuitlMof mankind, aud that they repre- 
Miit n value Of £»OMD10fO Iff DMr. ,■ 

A HAMAM (Fulham)—The eflkUKh at the Foundffng hospital Is open twice 
every Sunday i the hours of Iflvllw service Ixihig eleven and three o'clock. 
Btnuwers ere not admitted without the payment of a small too, but an.v silver 
coin win satoco. I 

- Umt J. (Croydon)—Tobacco la the predominant narcotic, and the drat 
subject Uf the vegetable kingdom In its power of service to man. A quantity 
equal to 4,MO/)00,000 Ilia, la, yuarhyyssr, dispersed through the earth from 
or wltldn the latitudes of Its growth, hut Its principal consumption lies within 
those latitudes. Flve-oud-a-half millions of acres are set opart for Its cultt- 
vrUob, end, at au average selling price of 2d. per lli„ £t7/W0,M)0 would be 
denuuided ns Its umual purcbaae-munC)'. 

O. (Llvtriwcl)—Sixteen tbausaud English and fifteen lluinseiul French 
have Joined the llrltlsh army befurc Hebastopol since the battle of lnkcrmaii. 

An Knkixent.— Mrs, Chlsbeftn Is at length atsmt to receive some rerogul- 
ilon of her great public services. The lagjriatlve council for the colony of 
Victoria, oil the 31st of Ootober last, altopWl the tolloWliur tesolutinn: “ That 
an addresa be presented tu his exndleiuy the I/eutoiiuni-Guvenuir, praying 
his excellency will be ph-aecd to idaee on the estluiutcs, tor the eiuiiiug year, I 
tin- snm of £3,000 ns u lestlmontal to Airs. Chisholm, expressive uf the recog¬ 
nition by tlie aovemmeut and people ur the liiiportsnl services ronden d by | 
Mrs. Chisholm in tho cause of coluulsaUun; roudltlohal on the sum uf £2,300 ; 
being raised hy private suhsoriptlirti,” 

Luuouutivk (l)ell‘.;. It was in the year 1923 that Ktephcnwm superseded I 
tlie obi treimvny of tho Htoekton aud Darlington line, upon whleh u year ' 
later he run the first lucaimittvc. On tlie other lido of tho Athuitle, the . 
Trnhioy Hallway, lu yiussucbuselts, wo* opeued In 1927. U wits only three i; 
miles in langth, und was used tor the transit of granite from tin: ledge-, toil 
tide-water. Iu 1992,11,903 miles of railway were In operation iu the rutted | 
Htates. 

A Hutucninxa (Isiugliborauglt)—Tlie bmy, at the minus of 1951, emislHted 
of 142A70 officers and men, of whom 60,424 were siellimcd hi the Uniieil ' 
Kingdom, 2,843 ou puttsuge out or home, aiul 73.4UH alirouil lu the mlenlcs i 
and tn the East Indies. Thp nnuusl upirtaltty of men In elvll life nt liunie, of 1 
the corresponding uses, htwt tho rate of 8 la 1000, hut the mortality Ot the 11 
troops at home prelstldy excunls 13 per 1,000; anil the inortnlttyof the troops ■ 
abroad, and ehlufly fu the trupienl elhnalea, is sneb Umt Ute tnortullty of t lie; J 
whole army Is said to be at the rate of 30 In 1,00(1 In time of peace. 

•7. f'. 11. (Canterbury-street, Liverpool)—The numbers yon require lime ij 
been forwarded per poat. ;: 

J. Cumiau (North HlileMs)—It Is truo that the f'rflneit Is flftcon degrees 
less nortlierly tlisn Moeoow, mid that It If the same meridian ea] HJori, I.y oils, 11 
or even North Wales, What of that) Do the people of those places lie, heir-: i 
nakeil, tor a night, on tbc respective hi”,-, In their uclghhourboods ? lint It is 1 1 
not thus your argument is to he met. How tun you regulate the laws of tom-1 
penum'i 1 Philadelphia, tor Instance, is eleven hundred miles smith uf lltu ■ 
mnridlan of Edinburgh t yet the Hchulkyll and Delaware, lietwccn which the 
city ta«ituated, are mleii Rouen wagpun-prouf tor forty days tn a,rear. Who ! 
tuts ever seen the uarlgation at the Hhono, the Frith of Forth, ur the Clyde, 
altogether blocked up f . 

J. 1). (Uuston)—Hlr Colin Campbell governed the cdouy of Ceylon from 
1941 to 1947, wlnii ho was succeeded hy Lord TnrriUglon, whose condnrt 
some time slum earned such a commotion in Faritsneut. 

T. ItAxxts.—lly the new post-oflteo reguhffton, newspapers tor India mint 
ho sent In single covan, rapera aid Houiluunpton are dtilvered free (it ])CS1- 
oge at. Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay \ but if ftrwwded |o tho Interior of tlie 
Praddeooles, they ore charged tbr-alngle papers, one auna; double patieix, 
two snnas i and so an, mespoettvo -of dtatknne. The shape of the paper, 
Whatber tolUed Hite tbun two, or right leaves, Jq not tokea into neeeaut, os 
the Charge Is by weight. #1* tohu, neiriy tlm* ounCce, Are allowed tu n 
slngto paper, twelve te a double, and so pa, (g prtstsdto Jwepx,- three aim 
a luOfluhis single, alp totas doMblei (f <A» pqFWV an Printed to /Rttiu; 

Non hi Iticuaso,—The muehAalkul.w 4«h JMgnnent has ell but ceased 
M exist. Tbc regiment landed In thu Crimea ,9fft strong, mid It now qnly 
miuters. Including officers and servants, ghaut 40 men. The fiSra Regiment 
hud, by the latest accounts, only eavon mast obit te earty aims, two ef «lien > 
were scarcely nt tor ditty 1 

A Cmnna.—Thc htrgcst reCrtars yet ascii at tho slsga 49 Scbaetapoi are of 
thirteen-!tub tiara. They can throw an ltofl shell of 94011 m. wetoht 4 /WO 
yanis, and one is aslto aofficlent let the dcstruotion ofthoxteongrat house. 

- W. H. X, (Hromplon-row)—Opr ccrreep o ndimt aeka us * Whether England 

hortony ittht todaclgr*Ww«flianst Xuistnf" Thla is a epbleot on whbib 
there la. Of course, some diversity afeptman, and U would be Unposstbic fonts 
to enter upon any fUnusaian ot It wuherit- inIMivmt <n>a ef the rulat whbib 
we laid down tor eur gtodhpoc in JPATattmo fchd 

ilouanAL—namM.v, tKrttortSw dncsuSwof apoWimfllnaracter. 


daviRAL—namM.v, hot te riiaf dtuRttohrof 
K, F.—Tha publication fa which yog t 
tho United Males, and Is conducted by g 
not seen a copy, hut we have no doubt tbs pc 

A >hpnx r / • 

Fmiiruc (6Ab|hsmnum)— ti'U not trite 
Mudlnia an totorm sy parUen of tfeatorrif 


the fxfuana Ford 

tR- printed at Ecstop, In 
uultlec of ladles. We bare 
toll Is worthy of Uw Yaidteu 


the King of 

Mudlnia are to torm aity pbetton of tha tontgn STOepc (or •' tootosnaries ”) to 

and tha toQOO nthara are toliwff the ra w er i, Km WA lotto pert or the army 
nndmrLordBaglan. , BM*|nfitote<l((e«'r«yj#gfl»m to tlteaccnoofwarwlll 
ha defrayed by the Western rowers; bat, from the moment of tlwlr landing 
la the Crimea, they svtff be at too aharaeof Hanlhda. Abu uf 30/XW/)00 
francs, lu three par cents, Is gusranieodby England. 

T. ftanwpfln*.—®ba Dateh were ffia tusttototrednaa tan Into Zngland, In 
tbs year IftftO. M was tlicn sold at fffls. par lb. I Ths tca duty wss reduced 
bilMK tofts. Id. per lb,, anil, to 1930, tha guvornmenlrealised, utthnt scale, 


Funantc (Botttbsmnto|i)—It ls aat tnie fliat.fho tbreqs af U 
Mudlnia an to torm y portten of thatorriqn creeps (at ftiftcMi 

and tha topoo athan a>* toliflto totom,. Km wB ibtto part o 
under Lord Baglan. ThqoRpriHe of«e»veylad titom to the scene t 
be defrayed by the Weetqrn Fowers i bat, from the moment of tin 


telia« tofts. Id. per lb., anil, la 1930, the poraMan 


cvsi mpa* In thteopuatry was 
*#».' U Was need tor raising water. 
HtoaMrtW. Mratotoftrstpmentwu 
IKOpeuiaf ffWIpal by stwto on tbq 


1 cannot tftfcnn you, prectosiy, whftrf*3MbD|t Lind ((MdsmffJtj la 

atp rs gs m .but aim gave a concert a tew days apajto /Tim kss g ; / ■ 


dUSd 1768, andffia to 
Ttoucssww autos Tnt 

Wa have te apt 


wljoso fhvou n Kiwi] 
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[Till YIVAMDIKAK IN TBS RENON CANT*} 


THE V1VAND1EBJ5. 


INCIDENTS ow thi? ivm Petit Corporal himself might have envied. Sho is the | 

^ darling of the regiment, or, as she is affectionately termed, j 

j THB V1VAND1EBE. fc, fiUe du regiment. She has a kind word for everybody, 

I Tiik nntravolled Cockney who has never been further and something in her store of comforts to suit every com- ] 

I than Woolwich or Choliham, can know nothing of the plaint. If you are cold, she will speedily give yon a little 
! Yjvanmeke. The Hritish army has no such good glass of delicious eau de vie. If yon are hungry, she will 

fairy. It would be well lor them if they had. The give you a morsel of bread, a handful of dried fruit, or 

Vimndiere holds a position in the French army which the some of the preserved meat or fish which you see in the 
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|l little tin cisc in lier pannier. If yon are neither hungry 
I! nor thirsty, she has always a gtock of appetising confec- 
,! tioiierv, tin very look of which will make yonr mouth 
' water; and as for her cigars, they are beyond all piaise. 
j! Everyone has a pleasant word for tho little VivamUere; 

\ mid it is scarcely necessary to say that she is not slow to 
j return tins compliment. The dress of the Vivandiere is 
| picturesque and becoming. She wears a tight-fitting 
jacket of blue, crimson, or green cloth, with a short 
petticoat of the same material-tailing in full folds a little 
below the knee, wide trousers A hi Turc, without the band 
round the ankle, worsted stockings and liigh-heeled boots. 
The head-gear, however, is the. pride of the Virandiirc. 
It is geuerallv a small round hot with a low crown and 
wide leaf, one side, turned up with a loop and surmounted 
with a couple of feathers. This is put on in the jauntiest 
maimer possible, and if the Vivandiere ho very young and 
very pretty, the effect of the ensemble Is quite bewitching. 
She is generally mounted on a strong little horse that 
seems as proud ns its mistress, and is as docile as n dog. 
The Virandieres attach themselves to certain regiments. 
They are for the most part the daughters of soldiers, and 
have been as it were nursed in the camp. They ride their 
jioiiies in umuly fashion, and are capital horsewomen. 
When the regiment is turned out for review, the Vivan- 
dil-rc takes no small pains to moke her appearance as 
attractive as possible. She arrays herself in her holiday 
suit. Her crimson jacket fits her without a crease. Her 
boots (the tiniest little boots in the world) are made of 
shin) leather, and adorned with spurs that often do good 
service on the march; while her butterie dr mime is 
arranged with a neatness and economy of aiMe which 
challenges the admiration of all beholden. But h is not 
only in the camp and at the review that Ike Fin— littro 
has a mission to HAD. It is when the regiment is on the 
march, or alter a battle, that ho* good owes can ho duly 
appreciated. She ekeers the spirits of the soldiers by her 
merry laugh. Wad word, and prompt assistance; and many 
a poor fellow linking with the heat and fatigue of the 
march has to thank the over-ready Vivandiere far an 
invigorating draught, M encouraging expression, or the 
materials for a hasty hmmL During the battle, the Vivam- 
diert is ordered to tho roar. She is not allowed to 
approach the iwmodiato . saras of action ; but, as the 
wounded are brought into the campt aha is ready to afford 
thorn every assUtsacs h her power. Har little stock of 
j refreshing atimsiata ia produced, and in a moment the 
' cup is at tho Hp af the exhausted soldier, while she pears 
into his ear the tandereat expressions of pity and oowanla- 
tion. The Vimmdiers fa afae Wave as e Hen. If the 
army has to retreat, aha fa eaho and aWf-powaamd. The 
daughter of a French aoldfar, the knows not fear. Nothing 
alarms her except the npnrtiMSeioa that the demand upon 
j her menage may exceed the supply. Daring the Feuin- 
lisular war, many aneedotaa are told of the heroism and 
presence of mind of tho Vivandiere. At the battle ef 
Holla, a Vivandiere attached to one of the imperial regi¬ 
ments, concealed herself in a wood where many of the 
wounded French officers and soldiers had dragged them- 
j selves, and not only attended upon them, but, at the peril 
ijof her life, rode several times a distance of nearly two 
j; miles to replenish her stock of brandy. During these 
I; escapades, she was repeatedly fired at by the English and 
!j Portuguese troops, who, in the distance, mistook her far 
Jia soldier, and endeavoured to stop her with a bullet 
II This girl, whose devotion was reported in influential 
j< quarter?, subsequently married a lieutenant of Chasseurs, 


and was some years afterwards the mistress of a splendid 
establishment in Paris. The Vivandiere obtains her 
supplies when and where she can, and retails them, at u 
very small profit. The French soldier has not, of course, 
more spare cash Ilian the soldier of other countries, bnt in 
France a great many little comforts may be purchased for 
a few sous, and the Virandiere manages so well, that she 
can generally replenish her stock with Ihtlo delay. She 
has, moreover, a recognised jKisition in the regiment, and 
one would ns soon think of dispensing with her sendees 
as with those of the drummer. We are indebted to our 
gallant allies for many practical suggestions for improving 
the condition of our soldiers: let us hope that the merry 
little Vivandiere may soon make her appearance in the 
British camp. 


FOREST LIFE IN RUSSIA. 

A TK1JE STOllY.—BY IVAN TOUliillli.NliFF. 

I AM by birth a Russian and reside at. Moscow. Or, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say tlinl 1 make (lull 
city my head-quarters; for, in jHiint of f'net, my residences 
are many owl various, dhd my life is nomadic. Not 
blessed with a wife, I jjpd my consolation alternately in a 
book and a gun- I read to acquire languages, and 1 
shoot to acquire birds—so blvds and words may be said 
to be the most frequent objects of my thought. Through 
them I obtaiu information on various subjects, for I learn 
history while in pursuit of languages, and 1 get a knowledge 
of men, manners, and scenery, while I am looking for 
plover and curlew. When wandering through larions 
regions of my own «mnt*y I lave had occasion to ubxm o 
the working of our soda! system, and to deplore its e\ its. 
The aoa mfa i and reproach of Uussis u the condition of 
her ndpib; er peasants, pa the English would term them. 
They are hi bitter bondage not only to the bdrins, but 
also, and often in a greater degree, to their agents and 
•tewnrftk These fatter are, far the most part, inexorable 
tyrants, The fortunes of the moqjik are absolutely in 
their hoods, and it fa rare to find amongst them a man 
of genera* feeling. I remember, however, to have once 
met a h ny hut ir, as the stewards are called, who was 
not wholly huwestaftdo to pity, though Ms manner was 
sullen and aolky beyond all my experience of men. He 
was what they call » btrStmi i— a silent, morose person, 
who lives apart from the rest of the world. I will tell 
you how 1 came to know hita. I hod been travelling in 
tho district of Oral, and I returned from shooting in the 
evening alone in my Megodtoadrochka, 9 1 had still eight 
vents to travel j my mere went at o long, steady, rapid 
pace over the dusty road, snaffsg up the air from time 
to time, and shaking her ears. My dog, tired as he was, 
trotted after me as if he were attached to the car-—so 
regularly dhi be follow, preserving the distance of half a 
pace from the wheels. A storm was gathering in the 
air. A huge storm-cloud of a light violet colour drew 
np slowly from behind the forest above me, and mingled 
with the long grey elands ; the hazels waved to and fro, 
and shivered and rustled with a soughing sound without, 
any appearance of wind. Tho heat, which was suffocating, 
suddenly changed to a moist freshness, while the darkness 
increased. J struck the flank of my mare with the reins. 
1 came down from the car in a ravine which intersected 
tho road, crossed tho dry bed of tho gorge, which was 
overgrown withr Jkiars, climbed the steep slope before 
mo, and entered*thc wood. The road wound here between 
* A light car, consisting simply of n scat between two wheel:. 
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1 close thickets of han>l, aud it was already quite dark. I 
]■ advanced, bat with groat difficulty; my slender carriage 
| struck agaiflht the okl roots of oaks and limes stretching out 
i' at intervals from marshy ] tools, aud was almost broken to 
! pieces by the sudile.n plunges we were constantly making 
: into deep ruts, aud tuy horse was soon covered with foam, 
j All at ouce a strong wind struck the heights, the. trees 
jigroaued, large drop of rain sounded heavily among the 
I! leaves, the thunder roared, the lightning flashed, the 
, i hurricane was lot loose. Torrents of rain foil from the 
:' clouds at once. 1 rushed under a tree ; there crouching 
. j down, my face wrapped up in a cloak, 1 armed myself 
\ with patience to wait tor the end of the storm, when 
suddenly, by the glare of a lightning flash, I saw in the 
i road the tall figure of a man, whose movements 1 followed 
| with attention. The figure sccmod to grow in size as 
i 1 it approached my light vehicle. 
j| “ Who is there ?” tried a sonorous voice, 
j, “Who ar o youf” I answered. 

1 “ 1 am the keeper of tlic forest.” 

i I mentioned my name : he said, “ Ah! } know. You 
1 are returning home?" 

!■ “ Yes, 1 wish to do so. Ting./* a hurricane, brother.” 

“ It really is.” ^ __ 

A pale, flash lighted up the figure of the forester from 
! | head to foot. A short, quick thunder-clap followed tho 
j; lightning iuslantanoously. Tho rain lashed the. air with 
; redoubled violence. 

“It Mill not be over in a hurry,” said the forester. 

“ What most 1 do?” 

■ “ Suppose you come to my house," ho replied, in a 

j rough toue. 

“ With pleasure.” 

“< lot up. then.” 

lie advanced to the head of the 'horse, seized the 
; bridle, and pulled her out of the slough. We sot oft'. 1 
I clung to the cushion, which undulated on the scat like a 
''canoe on a tossing sea. 1 was vexed to See my jkum- 
!; Diana labouring through the mire, sometimes sliding into 
'' it, sometimes sinking dcc]wr from Iter struggles to extricate 
; herself, but never mistaking or disobeying my commands, 
j | The forester, seated nearer the shafts, bent sometimes to 
I the left, sometimes to the. right, and seemed in the dark 
; night like a troubled phantom. We proceeded in this 
j way for some time; at last my guide stopped, and said 
! in a tranquil tone of voice, “ Here we are arrived, harm.” 
' A uiudow-shutter creaked upon its hinges, and several 
! I dogs were barking with all their might. 1 raised my 
', head, and by the glare of a flash of lightning, I saw a 
! little cabin in the middle of a clearing, surrounded by 
j I piles of wood, heaped up orosswise. Through a little 
j!window, a feeble light was visible. The forester led 
ijtlie horse up to tho stop, and knocked at the door. 
!' “ Who is thero?—who is there?” cried tho voice of a 
] child; tlic patter of naked feet reached my ears j the 
j door was 0|H5imd, and a little girl of twelve yenrs of age, 
her chemise tightened to her shape liy woollen bands, 

I' mid holding a lantern in her hand, appeared on the 
| i threshold. 

“Show tho gentleman in,” said inv guide to her; “1 
|!shall go and put up the horse mid drochla" 

The girl looked at inn, and turning, led the way; 1 
|: followed her. 

I The keeper’s cottage contained but a single chamber, 
|j which was full of sutoke, low, unfurnjfbpl, and without. 
| i any roof but the beams. A ragged armi£S,*r camlet cloak, 
!i hung on tho black wall. On a seat lay a single-barrelled 


gun; in a comer a heap of rags; two large ]iots stood near 
the fire-place. On the table stood a piece of iron, bearing a 
hmtehin,* which was burning dimly, and bIhkH. expiring. 
In the middle of the room hung a cradle, suspended from , 
the. extremity of a long pole, the other end of which was j 
fixed in tho wall of the house. The little girl extinguished : 
the light in her lantern, aud seating herself ujion a km 
stool, with one hand rocked the cradle, and with tlic 
other replaced the burnt-out lontcliiu. 1 observed all 
this with a sad heart: it is not a pleasant thing to go i 
at night into -the hnt of a peasant. The lmby in the < 
cradle breathed quickly and painfully. ; 

“ You are alone here," said I to the girl. 

“ Alone,” she replied, hardly 0 |s‘ning her mouth: 

“ You are the daughter of the forester ?” 

“ His daughter, yes,” she murmured. 

The, door creaked, aud the koupr entered, bending luV 
tall form. He took up the lantern which the girl had i. 
laid on the ground, lighted a match, aud shaking his 
curled locks, said, “You are not neeustomed to the light 1 
of our lonteliins.” T looked at my host; it had seldom I 
been my fortune to see a man so well-formed—tall, with , 
broad shoulders, an immense chest, and of perfect jn-opor-' 
tions. Through the rents in the sleeves of his patched'' 
shirt wore visible his ]iow erlul muscles ; his black waving ■ 
heard covered half of his face ; his features were mar.ru-] 
line ami austere; from beneath long and shaggy eyebrows I 
shot piercing glances from his small watchful eyes. JJe 1 
set his arms akimbo, and Htood erect, before me. 1 thanked i 
him for giving me shelter, and asked him his name. I 

“ My name is Foma; peoplo nickname me the UinVmk.” 

“Ah ! it is you who are called the JBirrdnk.” 

I looked at him with redoubled curiosity, liituokul 
and other individuals had often told me stories about the ] 
forester ilireduk, who \vas dveaded by all the peasants of' 
the country. To believe them, there had never existed 
so active a man ; it was impossible to steal the least, faggot: 
or the smallest armful of dead wood; whatever hour of,, 
the day or night it might lie, he fell upon von silently. : 
suddenly, like the snow. And it was useless to try to 
bribe or to deceive him ; wine, money, prayers, cunning., 
—nothing succeeded. Traps had been twenty times laid 
for his life; lie laughed at them all. These were the 
common stories of the peasants. 

“ It is you who are called ISirtfduk,” 1 repeated. “ All, 
brother, 1 have heard you often spoken of; they say 
that yon have not your equal In oppressing poor people.” 

“ ] do iny duty,” he replied, In a very serious tone ; 1 
«] wish to gain honestly die bread my master gives me.” 
Ho* drew from his liolt a long-blmled hatchet, seated 
himself on the floor, and began to cut loutchins. 1 

“ Yon have no wife,” 1 said. * 

« No,” answered be, amlproeceded busily with Ids work. 

“ She is dead ? ” 

“ No—yes, if you like; she is dead.” 

1 was silent; ho raised his eyes and looked at me; 
then added, with a bitter smile, “She ran away with a 
merchant who was travelling through the country.” 

Tho infant awoke, and liegan to cry; the little girl, 
who was instinctively hiding her conftision with her 
hands, rose and looked Into the cradle. “Here,” said.' 
tho UinVmk, “give it that;” and lie handed her a small 
cup of milk. . “She left, mo—i cure not—bnt site 
abandoned that poor little child,” ho resumed, in a low 
voice, pointing to the cradle, lie rose and went to the 
door, stopped, and then returned to his seat. “Ah! 

• A loutekin Is n pioco offlror pine wood, used to tight a chamber, j 
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i biln'n, you would not like our bread, and it happens just 
ino«, and indeed almost always, that wo have nothing 
I else ill tiio house.” 

! “ I aiu not hungry.” 

i “ 1 baked some bread five days ago; il is all 1 can 
offer you. It is useless pjtfgtg on tin; samovar —I have 
no tea. Well, T shall go and see how your nmre is.” 

lie went out and shut the door after him. I again 
east my eyes over the apartment; it appeared to me still 
more sombre than before. The pungent odour of smoke 
pained my nostrils and throat. The girl never changed 
her jtosition, and kept her eyes fixed on the floor; now 
and then she. rocked the cradle; then she would modestly 
pull her chemise over her shoulders; her naked feet hanging 
without motion. 

“ What is your name,” 1 asked. 

“Oulita,” she replied, her saddened ouutenanee 
I becoming still more depressed. 

j The forester re-entered the room, and seated himself 
| oil tin; bench. 

“Tile hurricane is passing off,” said lie, after a 
: moment's silence; “ if yon cnmmimd me, I shall accompany 
yon to tin' edge of the wood.” 

I rose. The forester look his gun, and examined the 
priming. 

“ Why lake your gun ?” said I. 

I “ Down there, on the side, of tin; ravine of Kobouyl, 

I somebody is cutting wood,” he said, in reply rather to 
i my severe look than to my question. 

“ As if von eould hear them from this distance! ” 

“ From the yard 1 can hear a good deal farther.” 

We went ont together. The rain had ceased. In the 
i distance we could still sec enormous clouds crowding 
| together. Long flashes of .lightning illuminated the 
horizon, but right aiiove us the sky was of a dork bine, 

. and some stars were visible between the rifts of the 
| driving rain-clouds. The outlines of the trees, agitated 
: by the wind, began to be distinguishable. We listened, 
i The forester took off bis cap, and leaned forward. “ You 
see,” said he, pointing to the west, “ what a night they 
I! have chosen.” 1 had as yet heard nothing but the rustling 
i of the foliage. “ Very well, that will do,” added he, 
1] going up to my horse, and bringing the dmclikn to me, 

1 ■ •• 1 slmll make them smart for it.” 

“Leave my horse, hen*,” I said; “1 would like to go 
' with you to the ravine. Allow me to follow you.” 
i “Good; we. shall lay hold of them in a trice, and 
when we return, I shall accompany you. Conic along.” 

We set out; he walked along rapidly, and I followed 
him at a short distance. 1 could not comprehend hrtw 
' | lie shaped his course so directly. He stopped now and 
then, lint it was only to discover the exact point from 
Si whence sounded the stroke of the hatchet. “Listen, 
j. listen ! ah, you hear it now ?" 

*f “ No; where is it V” 

, The ltireouk shrugged his shoulders. We descended 
j the side of a ravine; there the wind seemed to lie sorne- 
; wliat lulled, and T heanl distinctly the sound of measured 
| strokes. The ltireouk looked at me, and sltuok his head 
without speaking. We continued onr course among long 
' fern and wet thistles; a prolonged dull sound echoed 
through tiie glen. “The tree, is down,” said the IJimiuk. 
Meanwhile the sky continued to clear, lipt in the wood 
we could hardly see three paces before ns. We at last 
reached the end of the ravine, lie stooped down, and 
holding his gun above his head, disappeared, creeping 
among the hushes. ] listened with eagerness. 1 heanl 


at no great distance the sound of sharp, light strokes' 
against the branches ns if they were being stripped from |' 
the tree. 1 heard the rumbling of wheels anti the snort i 
of a horse. “ Stand! ” shouted all of a sudden a voice 1 
of thunder. Another voice, but in a mournful tone, 1 
replied; the sounds became, confused; they were struggling, i 
“ You arc mad, old tool, you are mad !" cried the ISireonk; 1 
“yon shall not escape me.” I rushed towards the place, 
stumbling at every step, and reached with groat difficulty 
the. stump of the fallen tree. The forester had thrown , 
the peasant against the tree; he kept him under, and was 
binding the poor fellow’s hands crossed behind his back 
witli his licit. This done, he rose, and set the. thief on his 
legs. Tin; poor wretch was soaked with the rain, his clothes 
hung in tatters, and his heard was dirty and disordered. ■ 
A lank, miserable horse, half-covered with a piece of, 
matting, stood not far off. The forester spoke not a 
word: the peasant was also silent, only now and then, 
shaking liix head and sighing. 

“ Let him go,” 1 whispered to the forester. “ i shall 
pay tin- price of the tree.” 

'No answer. The liimnik led the horse with his left 
hand, mid with his right [held fast the thief. ; 

“tome on, ragamuffin,” said the forester. roughli. 

“And the Imtehet, tlTe hatchet!” muttered the peasant. 

“Well,” said the liiridnk, “there is no need for losing 
the. hatchet,” mill he picked it up. 

We set out; 1 brought up the rear. The rain began 
again to fall, mid very soon there, was a soaking shower. 
It cost us infinite trouble to regain the hut. The ltireouk 
left the. horse in the middle of the yard, mid shut the gate : 
lie then tied up his dogs, led the prisoner into the house, 
untied his hands, anil set him down in a corner. The 
little girl, who had fallen asleep near the fire, started out 
of her dream, and -stared at us in silent terror. J took a 
seat on the bench. 

“11a, what a. terrible eliangc!” said the ltireouk; “you 
must wait. Would you not like to lie down a little r” 

“Thank you.” 

“I shall shut him up iu the garret, ont of your sight,” 
pointing to the peasant, “lint—” 

“ Leave him there—don’t touch him.” 

The peasant looked itt me from lieneatli his brou n. I 
resolved to do all I conld to release the poor wretch. He 
remained perfectly still, lly the light of the lantern I 
eould notice ids pale, withered face, his yellow, Imaging 
eyebrows, liis restless look, and his spare limbs. The girl 
lay down on the floor, not far from the man. The BiriVmk 
seated himself at the table, his head between his hands. 
A cricket chirped in a corner, the rain beat heavily on tlm 
roof, and the light of the dawning day was falling into 
the. room. We all sat silent. 

“ Foma Kouxmitcli!” said the peasant, in a hollow and 
broken voice, “Foma Konsmitch !” 

“ What ?” 

“ Let me go,” ( no answer), “ let ine go; hunger—you 
know hunger—let me go.” 

“ 1 know you,” answered the Tlircduk, roughly, “what will 
you do when you are free ?—steal, steal, nothing but steal.” 

“Let me go,” rejieated the peasant, “you know—ah, 
the overseer—ruined, lost—ah, let me go!” 

“Ruined!—nobody lias a right to steal.” 

“ Let me go, Foma Koussmiteh; don’t kill us; you—ah! 
we are dying—ah ! ah !” 

The Ilireouk turned away. The peasant shivered and 
writhed as if he had a severe attack of fever; liis head 
shook, aud his breathing was difficult. 
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; ‘"Let im* go,” lu' repeated, with n stupid despair, “for 
< iod’s sake, release me. J shall pray—yes, hunger—yon 
know—ah! dying of hunger, 1 swear to God, hunger. 
My children crying for food—it is hard to die. in that way 
—you don’t know, you—” 

“Don’t steal—never steal, J tell you.” 

“ My horse,” continued the peasant, “my horse s 1 have 
only that in the world—ah ! think, Foma!—let me go! 

“I tell you 1 won’t—I cannot; 1 ant a serf like 
yourself—1 am answerable tin- you; the true has been felled. 
I hope they won’t ruin you for it, though." 

“ Let me go—want—Foma lvou/.miteh! want, hunger 
' —tdi! let mo go.” 

“ I know you.” 

I “Ah! release me.” 

i “Am 1 bound to listen to you, nud to answer you '( 
■ Hold your tongue! if you don’t—you know I never joke 
—don’t you sec there is a burin here.” 

The jtoor fellow let Ills head siuk on his breast. The 
\ Bireduk yawned, crossed his bauds on the table, and laid 
his head on them. The rain continued to fall, and 1 still 
wailed. Suddenly the peasant raised himself up, his eyes 
glowed fiercely, his colour had returned:— 

“ Very well—oppress, strangle, choke me. tlood!” he 
! vociferated, with trembling lips, “good! hangman, wolf; 
, take my life, take il ! ”—(the forester half-raised his head) 
—“Well! come, Asiatic,* blood-thirsty wretch, 1 call 
you!—” 

“ Arc. you druuk, that you insult me in that way ?” 
said the forester, astonished, “have you lost your senses 1 !'” 

“Druuk! 1 have been drinking at your cost, 1 suppose; 


have astonished and delighted me; 1 see that von are a line 
fellow'." ‘ 1 

“No more of that, burin,” he. Raid, in a tone of deep! 
sadness, “only lie good enough to say nothing about it.; 
The best thing 1 can do for you, is to go along with you— | 
you won’t have patience to wait till the rain is over.” j 
We heard the rumbling of the carl wheels ami the,I 
creaking of the gate. 

“There, he Is gone,” murmured Foma, “he had hotter 
not return.” 

Half an hour after, the llimiuk bade me. adieu at the 
edge of the forest. 


TI1E CRIME OF COLOUR, 
liv 3 . II. STOCQIJELER, K»<t. 

CUACTElt XI. 

There was a theatre in Calcutta at the time of which we. 
treat—it was called the Sans Souci, for no one knew care 
while within its walls excepting the Inckicss manager. 
He had proceeded with the erection of the building under 
the impression that the pnhlic would snbserihe money to ; 
defray the cost. The subscription began well—as much as! 
seventeen hundred pounds was raised! Suddenly the news '• 
reached Calcutta of the destruction of the British army and 1 
eight thonsand followers, in the frozen passses of the inouii-' 
tains which soparate Afghanistan from the Punjaub. Many! 
thousands of widows and orphans were rendered dosti-! 
tudu; a public subscription was proposed fin- their benefit, j 
The appeal was nobly responded to—in fact, it was a] 
“Patriotic Fund” upon a lesser scale, than the fund now; 


drunk! ah, blood-thirsty! ah, raging beast! blood-drinker !’’ 

“ Ah, you want nte to rise, do you ?” 

“Well, what of it. ? It is the same to me if i must tlie. 
You will take iny horse. I know, and without my horse 1 
am ruined. Conic, strike me—put an end to me; it is but 
; dying, of hunger or blows it is the same; let us idl perish 
1 —wife, children, 1—1 first—but you, you, you—all, yon 
will have to answer for this." 

The Birednk rose. I watched him attentively. 

“Strike me, strangle me,” re|ieated the peasant, in a 
tone of the deepest despair, “ strike me; come, strike 

1 _ i M 


raising in the United Kingdom. The sulwcriptions to!; 
this fund diverted public attention from the dramatic;, 
object, and so the manager had to bear the whole, charge ■ 
of the edifice ;—as a consequence, he sank under an j; 
accumulated debt of eight thousand pounds. The theatre. , 
was then sold, and has now become a college for the | 
Jesuits, whose performances are of a different character j 1 
to those of the Thesjiiaus. Whether as innocent and;; 
instructive, it is not necessary to inquire. 1 

Before the manager was compelled by the irresistible , 
force of circumstances to give way, the attractions of the ■' 
theatre were considerable. The actors were amateurs of 


Tin: little girl started up, aud stared at the wretch with 
' a wild, wandering look. 

I “lie silent!” cried the terrible \uico of the forester, 
! I advancing towards him. 

“Come, come, Foma,” cried 1 to the keeper, “let him 
: \ alone; don’t strike him; he will be silent.” 


a very superior order to those who inflict their jejune; 
endeavoui's upon English audiences. The female cliarac-, 
ters were sustained by young women who had been;, 
trained to the task, and were well paid. Large prices 
of admission were paid by the Calcutta public, and as ; 
the pieces were got up with great care, and sometimes j 


j “I shall not hold my tongue ; let me burst—alt! ferocious 
! | beast, wolf! And you think you will come off safe, you ? 
|| —wait a little, it will not he long; you will be strangled, 
ji just wait—soon, soon!” 

.j The ltireduk seized the peasant violently by the shoulders, 
j T rushed to help the poor fellow. 

, | “ Dou’t stir !” cried the forester to me. 

ii i would not have cared for his threats, for i had 

11 resolved to save him at any risk; but, to my great astonish- 
: intent, in a moment ho had twisted ltis belt round the 
|. wrists of the man, knocked his cap over his eyes, opened 
| the door, and thrust him by the shoulders out of the house. 

, “To tho devil with you and your horse!” he cried to 
him, “but dou’t fall another rime into my hands.” 

He «ame back into the room, aud went up to look at 
the two children. 

“Excellent, Bireduk!” 1 ended by saying to him, “you 
* A grost insult among the Ktuaiang. 


even with splendour, the audiences were very numerous, j 
Many anecdotes are on record of the liberties which the 1 
actors, depending m>ou their jtosiiion in society, took with | 
tho spectators; but in a general way, there was usually an;; 
air of propriety east over tho whole of the. operations. 

Tho manager resided in a house adjoining the theatre.: • 
Being of it hospitable turn, he gave suppers after the 1 
performances, and many of those who had formed pari of;! 
tho, audience, were invited to partake of the “ feast of n it,” i; 
which it was erroneously supposed exhausted players were, j 
prepared to servo up. Crosswell, having been a Mofussilj 
performer, had introduced himself to rite metropolitan! 
manager, and was a welcome guest at the petit* simpers .! 
He was, moreover, always requested to bring with him, 
any friend he might wish to introduce. Somers was in-;, 
vited—he was too desperate not to seize upon any upper-. 
tunity of snatching an hoar from painful thought, lie; 
accordingly accompanied Crosswell one evening;—the, 
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1 1 performance was “ Macbeth ; ” a gentleman, with a vulgar 
! fan: anil thick cal t ee, wan doing the Thane of Catcrlw, 
j’ (tinmin, anil no forth. CroshWoll had the entree tics 
mill inset —he had become, in fact, a distinguished 
piliiT. There were no feallet-girie, nor pronteHhdcrs, 
ij nor foscinating superk on ten shillings a-Week, to dasaie 
j | the imaginations of youth. The only attraction svas 
ijllie Liti/i/ Macbeth of the evening, who had cdAe frotu 
I! the “ Theatre Royal, “Sydney,” to seek an engagement, 
i'aml Imd obtained one through* the agency of Gwaswell, 
who had accidentally made her scqnaiirtanne. Onsswelj, 
'! was anxious alwnt her—lie went behind the scenes 
!! to give her encouragement and brandy-and-water, and 
i Somers accompanied him. llud thu manager needed 
ij phantom kings, or ghosts of mordered Jiitiit/nos, he would 
I j have, been at no loss Tor peraonalors, for Sowers and Cross- 
j well were, highly qualified by Their rueful countenances. 

, As the lugubrious dno wpproached the green-room, they 
heanl the prompter, Who was also stageawawiger, ama- 
tiliematising ode Of the singing witches 

“Why, yon fool, yon! haven’t yon chalked your fiiee ? 
Von don’t suppose I’m going to Jet a Scotch witch appear! 
with a nigger's mug i tic down to Bill Rogers, and ask j 
him to make vcm a good many shades lighter 1" And; 
then aloud Ito hiatscSf, as the unfortunate witch moved i 
away, “ Hang these hatf-Castcs, they're always forgetting 
that the audience can’t stand 'their mahogany phietes.” 

Almost irnmudiotely afterwards, a young man, who 
was a degree «r two removed fin the intense coffee hoe, 
came up in fnll Highland garb, and with a face coloured 
m itli care to give him a candle-light Scotch complexion. 

“Well, Mr. Palmer,” said he, “shall I do for the 
‘cream-faced loon’—I’ve laid it pretty thick ?” 

“Oli,” replied the stage-manager, “you’re an elegant 
article now. Have yon been stealing any of the lobster- 
nance from the supper-salad next door ? How you must ‘ 
ohnckJe when Macbeth exclaims, ‘The devil damn the 
blacks,’ for his Satanic highness has wheady performed 

I the service for yon.” 

" I can’t help my colour, Mr. Palmer," replied Hie 
1 * 001 ' fellow ; “ it’s no crime to he block.” 

“ Don’t yon Ml roe that—it’s as great, a crime here as 
poverty is in England, I’d rather be a Jew than a 
black fellow, any day. Hallo! lock at your hands—you've 
got Hie fleshings for yonr ftrtiw only dotvn to year wrists, 
lie off to the lobster-sauce again, and don’t let people 
tlrink that Seyton and the ‘Officer’ wore brown kids I” 

He langfhod j tl a tone of complacency that be should 
have perpetrated so capital a joke. 

;i “I see,” said Somers, “that even down'to a Calcutta 
| iworajitei', the prejudieeagainst colom* is inveterate. How 
I my gull rises ftt all this gratuitous insult! h meets me 
at every turn.” 

The performance, now ‘commenced; the friends sat in 
a stage-lore. Madbeth murdered, and wns remorseful 
seeuntlem arte.ni; Macduff made people tough by his 
inarticulate allusion to nH bis “ little chickens ami their 
i dnm.” (lie wns snpposml to refer to chickens and'ham I) j 
;j JfitM/tm’s gjhori. bad a wmgh; Hie Wltche s, with some 
, I exceptions, sang ont of tone, mid <Hmh OasHe Was- 
• ; represen tod by a scene which had dene duty for Bine' 
lh-ard’s Palace k a previous year. f*tdy Macbeth Was 
1 j sitou’aufnl—she was a fine Woman and an 'foteUigent 
: j actress. (VossWell watched her acting with great-anxiety' 

: j —she had evidently raised an toltorest in his Heart, 
ll ' vl }°“ *1*0 curtain fell. Hie manager inVhed a few <of 
I his friends, a* usual, to the “batopfet,” promising them,! 


in his jocose way, something more substantial than the 1 
property food Sliced before Macbeth's guests. Crosswclljl 
excnseii him seif on the plea of indisposition; Somers . 
went over alone. Ij 

The champagne hail circulated—everybody but Somers 1 
was iu good spirits-—even the manager had, for the |l 
moment, forgotten his manifold trouMes, wheu suddenly 1 
a domestic entered, and “delivered the host a note. He i 
read it with an air of astonishment and dismay—lie could;, 
hardly credit bis senses. It ran thus 

* l 

“ Sm,—I beg to inform yon that Mr. (Jrosswell, who 1 
was at your theatre this evening, has just committed j 
suicide at the Bengal Club. ■! 

“ Vonr obedient servant, 

“ J. McCann, 

“ Deputy Superintendent of Police," 

A thnndcrboH falling in the midst of tfee table ronld 
not have produced greater consternation than the 
perusal, aloud, Of this most distressing announcement. 
Sulfide.! 1 —Why?—When?—What conkl it mean?, 
Everybody wus astounded ; Somers was completely 
petriticdL The manager instantly ordered his carriage; ' 
tite party broke wp, and Somers accompanied the manager 
to-the elnb. There a frightful secno presented itself?— 
in a bathing-room annexed to the bod-chamber of the 
deceased, sat the lifeless body Of Ovosswell, nearly erect, ■ 
iu an easy eltair. The left anu, resting on the aim of llio 
clmir, supported the head—the upper part of which hud ! 
been completely blown off, the brains covering the wall: 
—the right hand hung by the dead man’s side, and mi 
the ground below Hie hand, waa^he pistol with which the 
act. of self-destruction had bedfi committed. Always , 
particularly observant of the gent tomanlike, the unfurl u- ; 
nate man had put on his dressing-gown, and removed his: 1 
cravat, and his selection of Hie toatWng-room demonstrated 
his regard for the decencies of life—ho would not soil 
the sitting-room! Upon the table in the siHing-rnmn 
lay three packets, which accounted for the fact of the , 
manager haring been sent for by the anptriirteudeiit of 
police. Dne of them was addressed to the manager; a : 
second to Hie medical man whom Orosswell had had! 
occasion to consult, ami a third to the coroner. In the 
first, the motives for the sad deed were given ; in the 
second, the fee due to Dr. — was enclosed; iu the j 
third, the coroner was entreated to direct the jury of the, 
inquest to return a verdict of fob de se. “ I know,”' 
wrote the unhappy man, “ that it is popularly considered! 
a sort of charity to assign all such crimes as the one I am j 
ahont to commit to ttmtpontrt/ inmniti/; but, in my case, 
borides being a falsehood, it would be. a wrong to my poor 
children. Mr. Palmer (naming the manager), and Mr. 
.Somers, of whom I have seen much of tote, will 'hem' fnll j 
test! mony to the perfect sanity of all wiv aOts. If, in Hie fo.ee 
of their evidence, a verdict of insanity is returned, my 
poor children will be exposed to Hie risk of having every ' 
Unusual act of their lives set down to the account of' : 
hereditary lunacy. Men will avoid my daughter for fear j 
of transmitting to their posterity the greatest earthly 
calamity; and the progress of toy son in life will be 
obstructed, from die dread which peojdc entertain of 
trusting a person addicted to aberrations of intellect. I, 
therefore, hope Hint what ^regarded *s the more opprobri- j; 
mw verdict of deliberate soJf-risaighlcr w-iH be returned.” , ■ 
The motives for the crime, against which the Almighty j , 
has “set bis ■nmtm," appeared to he Hw pecuniary cm- , 
barrassment of the Suicide, from which he now saw no : 
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means of extrication, and the attachment which he luul 
I ! conceived for the actress to tile detriment of ills domestic 
happiness. These had caused a depression of spirits which 
he could not overcome, and hod rendered life a burthen. 

Before mid-duy the coroner had assembled a jury. 
The circumstances wore all gone into with great eare, and 
the verdict returned was the very opposite of that, 
desired by the deceased. Tho ol<l fallacy that the very 
act of sol)-destruction denoted madness, supplied the 
coroner with the usual material for the exposition of 
“erowuer’s ’quest ’law;” and the jury, who did not 
consider that they had any right to an opinion of their 
' own in tho presenee of m weighty an authority, came to 
| 1 ii conclusion corresponding with tho charge. The laxly 
I! was removed, and before tlio sun had set, every vestige 
j of the ill-staiTod Crosswell bad disappeared from the face 
Hof tlie earth. Even his suite of apartments was occupied 
: the next day, tvitii no other marks of their having been 
recently tenanted by a “ temporary” madman, titan tho 
i! sprinkling of a little chloride of lime. The affair made 
!|a deep impression on the public mind. The “scrums” 
,| pert of the community found in the event an argument 
' against the demoralising consequences yL. amateur 
theatricals! the more thoughtless deemed if needless 
'•folly, as the insolvent court was open In the etu- 
liharrassed man. Bill upon Somers the net of self- 
j destruction oja-rated with great force, ami proved the. 
j means of stay ing his own hand. Whither had the soul 
i of the guilty Omasa ell fled ? lie had shuttled off earthly 
, cure, hut Imd he got rid of the great accountability ? 
Was he not at that moment, perhaps, at the bar of 
j. Heaten, vainly pleadmg human weakness as the only 
1 excuse for taking them* au nll-lionntifttl God hail given? 

|; Somers shuddered os ho meditated on these things, and 
|j returned from the hasty funeral of bis poor, urring 
!( acquaintance, with the conviction, that 
1 i •• 1 Tin better to hear t lie ill* we have. 

1 ' Tlinn Hv to others that, ive know not of! ” 


11 A few days now elapsed, and Somers, satisfied that the 
! longer lie remained in India the more likely wus he to 
jl become disgnstod with an existence already unendurable, 

1 1 look his passage by the “ Bed Sea ” steamer, and retnraed 
• | to Kugland, where he hail Ixieu taught to feel that a few 
ij shades of difference in the skin of an individual had little 
.; or no effect in determining his treatment at the hands of 
1 1 tile humane and rational. 

I [2i> l# continued.] 


; FORTIFICATION.—No. V. 

| iisriNit described a fortress and its various means of 
j defence,, we come to the operations is connection with a' 
I regular siege. 

j It. is considered by experienced military men an indis¬ 
pensable condition of the success of siege ‘operations that 
the place to be attacked should, in the first instance, 
be regularly invested, or surrounded, in order to prevent 
j the garrison from receiving reinforcement* and supplies. 

! To the omission of this preliminary may be ascribed, 

• in a great meaanre, the failure of the Allied French and 
| English armies before Sebastopol. 'I’he fortress being’ 
i only enclosed on the southern side, continual opportnuitieB 
I have presented themselves to the garrison for recruiting 
| its strength, and for moving away the sick and wounded, 

1 and whatever might encumber tins defence. 

If a fortress stands, as it often does, fm the bank of 
a river, that river must be ■ cros se d ' by* portion of tile 
, besieging force at scene safe distance, and artworks 


established on the op]K>site lunik with the double purpose 1 
of commanding the side so ex[x>»cd, and of keeping away 
reinforcements. 

The main body of tint army bavitig arrived in front of 
the fortress, the first step taken by the engineers is to! 
excavate a trench or ditch to the depth of three feel along 
the whole line of the fortress, at a distance ol' uhoiti CitlO , 
yards. As fast as the earth is throw n up from the, ditch., 
it is placed itt gabions, which are ti^ once erected in front 
of (he ditch, thus forming a rover, or protection, to the 
soldiers, while the sappers proceed to establi-h the batteries., 
This first operation is termed the fining sn/i, whence the, j 
title given to the workmen of sapjmrs. Bixliesof infantry ' 
are at once ordered into the trenches tints con-it meted 
for the purpose of protecting the sappers in their labours , 
against the sallies, or sorties, of lift garrison ; while at the 
extremity of the trenches which, when completed, form ; 
the first parallel, partie* of cavalry are stationed mirier; 
tho cover of embankments of earth, termed epaulementx. i 
with the view of cutting off the surties, or preventing tin* 
escape of the gRrrison. 

A reconnaissance is now made by the commanding 
engineer with the object, of determining what portion of 
the fortress it may be desirable to assail in the first 
instance. The salient angles of the bastions and ravelins 
are. usually the choice localities, because the fire directed 
against them not merely destroys the angular purl of the 
walls, but enfilades the whole of the covered way. 

Three or four batteries are established in the first • 
instance, and the fire is opened from them in order to! 
keep the garrison folly employed while measures are 
taken fin- a|*proavJting a fresh line of trenches 300 yards !< 
nearer to the fortress. These approaches consist of trenches : 
directed obliquely towards the salients—the oblique,, or j 
zig-zag form of advance screening them in a grent' 
measure from the fire of the garrison guns. 

Behind the second parallel more batteries a tv cstab-j! 
fished, and in these as many heavy gnns and mortars j j 
are placed as can lx* brought to Imar upon the fortifications. \; 
.Shells are now projected with great rapidity that they' j 
may* overthrow the gnns oh the embrasures, effect broaches .: 
in the upper portion of the parapets, lrarn the store-houses, I 
and Wow up the mags sines. The latter, however, are j 
usually contained in bomb-proof or casemated buildings, | 
and are not easily assailable. 

At this stage of tho operations, the sorties of the; 
garrison, made through the sally-ports and across the! 
draw-bridges, become more numerous. The pickets, or ] 
advanced parties of the infantry of the besiegers, are the' j 
first to receive them. The shots they deliver answer ns ;i 
signals to the troops in the trenches, who arc instantly i \ 
upon Ac alert to repel the sorties, whieh they do fry \ 
volleys of musketry in the first instance, and then by:! 
determined bayonet charges, pursuing the garrison detach- j 
meets under the very walls. 

It is at this period also that the riflemen of the besiegers , 
move down to within one hundred yards of the walls of j 
tiie fortress, seeking every kind Of cover, or digging pits 
five feet deep, in which they ensconce themselves, their j 
heads and shoulders protected by sand-bags. From these i 
points they continually fire at the artillerymen of the 
garrison engaged in serving the garrison guns. i 

Scarcely has the second parallel been established before 
foe approaches «*e made towards the third parallel, which 
is usually formedtrithhi one hundred yardsef themain ditch. , 
New batteries are constructed forthwith, Wlfltoirt disturbing > 
those which eortimte to play from the other parallels. 
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Tiic nearer the enemy approaches, the more determined 
become the efforts of the besieged to interrupt the opera¬ 
tions. The sorties are directed against the batteries, and 
every endeavour is made to spike t lie guns of the assailants. 
Spikes are pieces of steel ot the form of noils, four inches in 
! length, having spring barbs at the end or in the middle. The 
I soldiers are supplied with these, and when they rush ufiou 
■ a battery they drive them into the vent or touch-hole of 
the guns, giving the flat end a smart tap with the butt 
of their musket the; better to force them down. The barb 
j expanding when it lias entered the vent, no power can 
extract the spike until the vent has been drilled, an 
operation which engages time, aud serionsly injures the gun. 

The fire of the guns from the third parallel now be¬ 
come very fierce, aud the infantry are more fully occupied, 
as they have got within range of the bastions. Advancing 
by sap to the salients of the glacis, the engineers ply 
shot and shell adown the covered way, and raise parapets 
i for the infantry; and while these operations are going 
j on, they commence excavations (galleries), leading from 
| the glacis into the ditch. If the garrison dims not 
I counterbalance these proceedings by mining the besiegers 
! at this point, the descent into the ditch is effected, the 
ditch is crossed, and the sappers immediately begin to 
excavate the lower port of the escarp of the ditch, ■ 
placing mines in the excavations for the purpose of blow¬ 
ing up the bastions. 

All these operations, however, are not conducted free 
from molestation and obstruction. Every description of 
artificial defence is resorted to by the garrison. Military 
pits are snak on the glacis; palisades and stockades are 
placed in various parts of the ditch; red-hot shots are 
discharged from the ramparts ; gallant sallies are made 
by large bodies of determined men, and shells ore 
incessantly thrown into the batteries. An exterior army 
lias probably by this time arrived to molest the besiegers, 
and raise the siege; and battles upon a grand scale often 
take place within a short distance of the fortress. The 
, probability of this latter contingency often makes itj 


obligatory upon a besieging army lo have a field force 
ready to meet emergencies. Lord Itoresford was com- • 
pulled to abandon the siege of Itadajox, in 1HII, by the 
appearance of a largo relieving force at Ailment, n bit b 
he went forth to meet. Lord Wellington retreated from j 
before Ilnrgoa, which lie lmd lmavailingly attacked for a 
month, because Mnrshul Soultwas advancing to tlie relief., 
of the place. And we know that during the siege of 
Sebastopol, the exterior army, nuder I’riuco (iortselmkoff 
and tioncral Liprandi, has made two or three vigorous, 
tliungh happily unsuccessful, efforts to drive the Allies from : 
Sebastopol. 1 1 

Supjjosing the besiegers to have succeeded in effecting ; j 
large breaches in the walls of the fortress by mining, or ,1 
by the fire of the great gnus, or by both processes, no ' 1 
time is lost in preparing to take the place by assault. : 
With the Immune object, however, of sparing the lives of i 
the men on both sides, it is enstomary to send a flag of ; , 
truce into the fortress, calling upon the eoinimnulaiit to i 
surrender. Should be, still confident in his powers of ! 
resistance, or in obedience to the orders of the govern- j. 
ment he serves, refuse to capitulate, the attack lakes j1 
place, generally at night. A detachment of gallant men, ! 
called by the French, “Acs Kitfims T'erdus," (the Lost.: 
Children), and by the English, the “ Forlorn Hope ”— , 
either term sufficiently indicating the desperate nature of jj 
their duty—load the way. They descend into the ditch 
by scaling ladders, undur a terrible fire, carry their ; ! 
ladders across the ditch, place them against the escarp, j 
ascend, confront the garrison at the breach, whose/ 
rhevaux de frise, abattis, &c., oppose their way, and 
driving everything before them, compel a surrender, and 
plant the flag of their nation ou the highest walls. If 
their way is stopped by a heavy gate or barrier, u bag of 
powder Is placed against the obstruction, and being 
ignited by a train laid at no great distance, it is blown 
down, aud the troops rush in. 

Such is the method which for two or three hundred years 
has been pursued in attacking and capturing a fortress. 
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THE HISTORY OF TI1K WAR. 

TilK 1101.V rLACOS. 

CUAPTKK II. 

;■ Tin. Uu.'Mnn envoy at Constantinople, who had watched 
] tlm progress of negotiations between the. sultan and the 
•Jgoveriimeutjuf Franca with the utmost anxie.tv, was dis- 
'pleased that the saltan should have offered to submit the 
1 1 mutter in dispute, to a mixed commission without having 
‘ tirst communicated with the Emperor of Russia, aud endea- 
11 vonred to persuade him to delay submitting the matter 
i | until the emperor's opinion had been received. Aali 
jj Pasha having declined to comply with a request which, 
jj to say the least of it, was unreasonable, the Russian envoy 
rejoined, that “ he thought it his duty to tell him frankly 
that any further step fojeign to the itatue quo of the Holy 
Flaws, would exceedingly annoy the ewjieror, in which 
case he (the envoy) would find himself compelled to 
abandon the confidential ground upon which ho had acted 
up to that moment, and officially protest against tliu l’orte.” 
11« farther added, that, he “very clearly sow the Porte’s 
intention to ucccpt the protectorate, of France in this 
affair.” Sir Stratford Canning saw at once that thu 
object which the Porto had in view in referring the 
investigation of the Jerusalem question to a special council 
of state, eomposed of members of the Ulemah, was to 
gain time, and to avoid on embarrassing decision, with the 
least possible amount of offence to the adverse claimants. 
It is dear that at this time the Porte did not entertain 
| any immediate apprehension of coercive measures from 
! any tide. 

M.ede Lavallette, the envoy of the French republic, on 
| the pirt of France, expressed to the sultan his regret at 
i the jielicy of delay, which liis ministers had recommended 


jhim to adopt, and hinted that the Porte was acting at 
'the dictation of Russia. He at thu same time assured 
the sultan that lie was authorised to deal with the question 
of the disputed sauc.tnaries.iu bucIi a manner as he might 
judge the dignity of France to require. “It was evident” 
(to use the words of Sir Stratford Cnmiing) “that his aim 
was to make a strong impression on the fears of the 
Porte, and to obtain the appointment of an early period 
at which a final and, of course, a satisfactory answer 
should lie given to him." Sir Stratford Canning, without 
entering into the merits of the case, endeavoured, in 
partieulnr, to dissuade the French envoy from taking any 
stop which might suddenly and, perhaps, irrevocably 
convert a quiet diplomatic discussion into a breach of 
those friendly relations which it was so desirable to 
maintain between France and Turkey, mid which could 
hardly be put to hazard for a question involving little 
more than a religious sentiment, and the application of a 
treaty permitted to lie more or less in abeyance for a 
century, without causing general surprise, and not impos¬ 
sibly some additional entanglement in the then present 
situation of Europe. 

The ministers of the sultan subsequently endeavoured 
to make it appear that tho question had narrowed itself 
to this—that the sanctuaries claimed exclusively by the 
Latins were only two, namely, tho Church of Bothlehem 
. and the Tomb of the Virgin, and that the finnan ana 
{■title-deeds on which the French grounded their claim, 
accorded to the Latins tho right of-possessing two keys 
of tho church, and a joint occupation of the chnrch and 
the tomb. 

It may now be desirable to digress for a moment, and 
i glance at the number and strength of foe religions bodies 
i which now constitute foe population of “foe beautiful city 
1 of Zion.” First in antiquity, if not in interest, stands foe 
remnant of Israel which still clings with tenacious faith to 
the covenant made with Abraham nearly four thousand 
years ago. The Jews aie also the most numerous body 
in Jerusalem, aud their total number is estimated at about 
11,000. The Sephardi, or Spanish community numbers 
6,000 to 7,000, and includes the descendants of those Jews 
expelled from Spain by Ferdinand aud Isabella in 
the fifteenth century, many of whom found a refuge 
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in Jerusalem among the Moslems. The Morocco and 
other Oriental Jew* also belong to this division. The 
Oliristiaus, that is the Latins, Greeks, Armenians, Copts, 
and Abyssinian*, cluster round tlieir respective convent**. 
The Armenians are perhaps the most wealthy. 
convent ou Mount Zion has been eiimi-ged, and itj' tablv 
capable of accommodating 8,0Rl) pilgrims. It jlke 
little fortitied town, and the patriarchal pAUfefe u oho of 
the most eoinmandltyh bbjectA hi Hie, view rijf .htHittwl 
The number of wiiueAis Arittettlfitti Ik sWfilL UidhiH j 
number of pilgrimAA&lbhfiUilbApV'erfll WWiAsAhuA aBitaiity; 
Tho Copts are a vtfjr ntriAli body, hsltlih^ |tt the convent 
which they posses^ attAbhbd to the IlhUfcH bif tlie IlolV 
Sepulchre. The Utebh Catholics are ttbt huitterous, but 
their new church ftlitj, pAtriarchAl residbttcfes lire rnttoUg 
the most modem bfiliaififcs itt jeruSalorti, And justify the 
the reputation for sActefeAAml industry Wnlfch the members 
of this body posi$ii throughout Syria; lilt by for the 
largest native cofiffliAAity is that of the Pit i'odox Greeks, 
nnder the care of tnw phtriareb, mottttpdl tAn and dthdr 
bishops. The jkrtrlaHm and bishops MVp the snperiAieu* 
dunce of thoTurions cWWfcuts ami of thfejiAbOt’idjttato clergy, 
the care of their congregations, iiicltVdhig aid and advice 
in almost Ml their temporal concerns, the inspection of tlie 
college-schools, the proriding spiritually and temporarily 
for the wauls of 4,000 or 5,000 pilgrims, and the visiting 
of the convents of the Cross, St. Aha, Bethlehem, ifec. 
Tho Russian community, under the arohitnandmle l’or- 
pyrices, has gradually formed itself into a distiuct but not 
entirely sepai-atu body. Its numbers are small, but 
increasing. The hereditary rivals of the Greeks in 
Jerusalem and the adjacent sanctuaries present no mean 
front in the Holy City. Tho Latin patriarch appears at 
tint head of an active mid intelligent class of Arab- 
Christians, who have had hitherto much more idea of 
European civilization than their Greek and Armenian 
oonntrymou. Until 1848, the Franciscan and Carmelite 
monks were the only representatives in Palestine of the 
Latin Church, but a large number of Italian and French 
secular clergy, and Sisters of Charity, are now resident 
in Jernsalem, and tho hospital-college and schools under 
their care have added much to the weight of Latin 
-influence. In the Roman Catholic circle of Jerusalem, 
must be included the officers of the French cousnlnte 
nnder M. Botta, whose Nineveh discoveries have made 
bin. a European reputation; also the officers of the Austrian 
consulate under Count l’izzamauo. The Protestant 
community under the care of the Anglican bishop may 
be described nnder two hands, the Prussian and tlie 
English, each having its minister and distinct congre¬ 
gation. In a commercial point of view Jerusalem presents 
a contrast to die majority of cities in the Turkish empire,^ 
for while others ar# sinking into ruin and decay, it is 
rapidly springing up into now life. European manners 
and European wants arc rapidly bringing in their train 
Civilisation and industry. Good hotels may now be found 
fin- Ml travellers. There are shops where all kinds of 
European goods find a ready sale, And carpenters, watch¬ 
maker#, blacksmiths, glaziers, tinmen, dyOr** laundresses, 
shoemakers, &&, AXercise their various callings. The 
doily markets are supplied abundantly with mutton, 
Itry, eggs, fruit mid vegetables. The troops in: 
lent are pbout three hundred, sometimes more, j 
, , theso, there are about two hundred irregular 
4|db cavnb-y at the disposal of the pasha, and mu in fret 
t&e only troops over which he has the control. Their 
services arc Various, and include the catching of thieves, 


going on messages, escorting persons of rank, levying 11 
taxes from refractory villages, &c. The neighbouring!! 
seaport town of Jana has doubled its number of iu-lj 
habitants within the hist seven year*, and now boosts a.j 
pttpiiktioh df ifjOtid abliVs. The first English vessel'! 
fever seett miti was the “ Johfi Oobbold,” chartered in |! 
i8'l7 to bring oAt the itobl' ttfr the EttgitaH eliurbh, and I 

S peAlem to put it fiti. flse climate of JehisAleffl is on • 

■ Whole,good* alia it Wbina tie phfe of the flliest in the I 
Wbritl wertj cmfittibh ittefithfii paid to tpe eleAnlincss of | 
thfe sheets attd hdusfes. During hie spMikg and ahtuinu i 
ttibnths agues ahd fevoh preVMi, heifig ettgfettdered by the! 
eiholations from the clsteriis And rubbish accumulated in; 
the city. Bttt the mountain breezes rarely fail by day or i ( 
Might to waft fi-om tlie garden of Gethsfetfiattfe the delicious ; 
odours of that hallowed spot. ; 

it |hay Appear strange that ithssia, which taken so positive; 
and decided a part in Oriental politics, and whose interest; 
itt tttfe sanctuaries at Jernsdletit has now disturbed the | 

R of the world—whose army annually devotes oue , 
pay to the support of the establishments at Jerusalem, 1 . 
ahd Whosct .suitors make pilgrimages from oue hallowed ; 
Split hi another, Should have no consul in Jerusalem. : 
Hitherto, however, it has not been necessary that Russia 
should muiutuiu A bOhsAlUr establishment in the Holy - 
City. Tho iufluehhfe fir Help consul-general At lJeyrom, \ 
aud of her rico-Cdtlsitl AM Agents at J fifth, Snpitoricd bv ! 
(he powerful Gruek patriarchates atttl Convents al | 
JornSalCro, was quite silftlfclfettt fe the protection and : 
advAtttefetttCht of ltitsMfitt ifitfehjfits. Tpc Jfrfeseut jiosition 
of Russia with the gtcAt Jtowers of jP.uropc lias not 
caused her in' tlm least to diminish her interest in jj 
Jerusalem. The most recent travellers unite in describing 1 
Russian influence as gradually increasing. The Euqierur ! 
of Russia is the head of the Greek church, ami as such is p 
considered by the members of that community as next to 
the Divine Being. During a period of several years, the | 
Greek convent, has been gradually extended over one-!) 
fourth of Jerusalem by the purchase of houses, which 
have been connected with tlie convent by means of; 
arches thrown over the intervening streets. Of late, 
not only the houses immediately contiguous, but buildings 
and plots of ground in every part of the city have been 
bought up by a Greek ecclesiastic, who being a native of, 
Turkey, can legally purchase. The convent cannot i 
legally purchase land, but it is allowed in law to become 
the possessor of property left, to it by will on the death of 
tho purchaser. The arclmnantrido Nikephoros has 
enormous revenues at his disposal, and there can be no 
doubt that the sourco from whence they are derived is 
St. Petersburg. Every kind of pro]wily in the East is 
supposed to consist of twenty-four parts, or carats ; —all i 
things animate or inanimate, whether a horse, n house, a 
field, or a diamond, are considered to l>e divixable into 
twenty-fbnr curftts, and may be owned by oue person or 
by several. Kaoh person in the latter case is considered 
possessor of one, two, three, four, or tttorc car&ts, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, tutd these descend to his heirs, so 
that the horse, honso, field, or diamond, may at length 
have forty or fifty proprietors each owning corn ts, half or 
quarter carte, or less, and so on; mid without the consent 
of all tho owners the property cannot ho let or sold. 
The part-proprietors have always' the first choice and refttsnl 
should Hie property bo sold. Tho archiraandrate 
Nlkephorotu is known to be the purchaser of half-tinritts, 
quarter-carte, or whole car&ts of every rained shop, 
house, or plot of grornid to bo bought within the wails of 
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Jerusalem. This ecclesiastic is also the possessor of 
immense tracts within the walls of the city ns far as 
Bethlehem and other parts of Palestine. Until very 
lately no part of these great possessions was cultivated; 
lmt within the last five years many thousand mulberry 
and olive trees have boon planted in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. The most unpromising hills, apparently 
mere masses of rock; have Been cleared with the aid of 
gunpowder, the rich soil exjioaed, walls built, terraces 
formed, vines planted, and small annual crops raised 
between the trees. Silk factories and houses are lieing 
built. Large numbers of the Moslem and Christian Arab 
peasantry are employed in building, plnnghing, and plant¬ 
ing ; and the payment of their services is made in Russian 
coin. The advance which Jerusalem has made in the last, 
thirteen years is mainly owing to the interest which 
Russia takes in all that relates to the Greek Church. 
Thirteen years ago, destitute and barbarous, with a plague- 
stricken and decreasing population, dead to trade, polities, 
or enterprise of any kind, Jurnsalem was still the Iloly 
; City. Turkish pashas have since been sent “to protect 
j tiie interests of the Christians.” England and Prussia 
j|have founded an Anglican bishopric; Austria defends 
lithe Roman Catholic institutions; Franco appears as 
i| “ Protector of Christianity in tile East,” and the Emperor 
11 of All the Russins is head of the most ancient. Gentile 
j| church in Jerusalem, Asia, or the world; while around 
the Holy Places whence the glory has departed, still 
! : lingers the Jewish people—their sole sup|K>rt that quencli- 
|! less faith in the Divine promise which eighteen centuries 
J j of suffering have not liecn able to eradicate. 

|j Rut to return to our narrative of the diplomatic 
'! negotiations which preceded the outbreak of bostilit'ms. 
j: The council of the sultan having considered the claims 
■preferred by the French envoy, M. tie Lavalette, offered 
j Do concede to the Latins the right of officiating in the 
i shrine of the Virgin, near Jerusalem, together with the 
| keys to the church of the Nativity. The Russian envoy 
i took alarm at this concession, and intimated flint his 
j government would expect an equivalent in the sluqx'. of an 
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containing the decision to which the oouucil of the sultan 
had avrived, was’ dated the Oth of February, or the 18th 
Rebini Akbir, 12 tin, in the Turkish calendar. As this 
document iS perhaps one of tlie most interesting statc- 
papem Connected with the present war, wo present it 
emtirC. • it liears tin- signature of Aali Pasha. 

“ The Shhliino Porte lias considered with tlio utmost 
care and with the most serious attention, the question!! 
which the French government, has raised relative to I 
certain Holy’Places situated both within and without tho- 
city of Jerusalem. 

“ The Sublime Porte, whilst, carefully maintaining her 
treaties with friendly powers iuviolate, naturally en¬ 
deavours also to preserve in their full integrity the rights 
and the concessions which former sultans have granted to ■ 
the subjects of the empire; and it is thus that, as die : 
result of balancing these two essential points ono with 1 
tlie other, the tomb which is in the clmreli of tho Holy ■ | 
Sepulchre, as it is called, the Hadjir el Monghtcml (the I 
stone upon which the body of our Din I was washed and , 
embalmed), and the arches, are at die present day visited 1 i 
without any obstacle, and that the two gardens attached j 
to the Frank convent are, as it has been long arranged, b 
under the superintendence of both parties. Rut not the 
smallest indication can be found in the finnans of such I 
things as n locality within tho circuit of tho Hadjir el 
Monghtosil, of a locality colled Tahomul-gtiqnc. or of the j 
magazines which are stated to be there, and consequently,! 
there is no ground for dispute themi|K>n. 

“The grotto of the Holy Manger is at present a place; 
visited by the various Christian nations; and it has been 
ordained from a very early period that a key of the north | 
gate of the great church at Bethlehem, a key of the! 
south gate of that church, and a key of tho gate of the 
grotto above-mentioned, should be iu the custody of tho'j 
Latin priests also. In case then these keys are not in j 
the possession of the Latins, a key of each of these three j 
gates must lie given them, in order that they may liaveii 
them as of old. ; j 

“As regards the question of the tomb of the Blessed Marv, ii 


admission to the right of officiating cm certain occasions 
in the mosque of Mount Olivet. The decision of the. 
council received the sultan’s confirmation, lmt in a few 
days afterwards tho Russian envoy, who,-e opinions 
appeared to have undergone considerable! change, sought 
an interview with Aali Pasha (the Turkish minister for 
foreign affairs) and, to quote the words of the despatch, 
“expressed himself with nunsHal vehemence and no 
small degree of irritation against the! proposed arrange¬ 
ment.” Lord Stratford de Redclifle, writing to Earl 
Granville, under date of the Ifttii of February, thus 
alludes to the subject;—“ 1 should conjecture from what 
has reached me that M. de Titotf (the Russian envoy) 
had not eximcted the Porte to commit itself to the French 
minister before the sentiments of his court were ascer¬ 
tained. His disappointment in that respect may have 
gathered some additional annoyance from the satisfaction 
of tho French party, and also from indications of a 
contrary feeling among the Greeks. To judge from 
present, appearances, tile French President will accept the 
concessions made to him, keeping open a door for the 
remainder of his claims, but practically abstaining for tlie 
present, perhaps even for a long time to come, from any 
further prosecution of them. The latitude than given to 
France is naturally distasteful to Russia, who to preveut 
its occurrence, hail constantly insisted, on the status yno.” 

The official note of the Porto to the French envoy 


the impossibility of forming any judgment, in this respect, 11 
front the investigations which have hitherto taken place, •: 
has liecomo clear and manifest. Nevertheless, a multitude ,j 
of Ottoman subjects, who profess the (’ntbolic religion, ji 
must not bo deprived of the power of performing their,j 
devotions in a spot, like that, which is considered by all j 
Christians as a holy and venerable place ; and tlie Sublime ! 
Porte has, in consequence, decided that the Latin priests jj 
and tlie Ottoman subjects of the Catholic religion shall also;! 
have the jxiwev of performing the ceremonies of their I j 
religion, nt stated times, in the Holy Sepulchre, in the • j 
same manner as those who profess the Greek, Armenian, r 
Syriac, and Copt religions jieifunn Hheirs at the present j 
time in that place; • but upon condition that no change 
shall be made either in tho administration, or in the,,: 
existing state of things, nml 1 hasten to bring the foregoing 
to the knowledge of your excellency, in obedience to tlie 
orders of his imperial majesty. 

“It is superfluous to observe to your excellency, who is 
endowed with sagacity, that the Sublime IVrtcrfutcrtnins 
tlie confident hope that the French government will i 
appreciate and accopt a decision which is tlie result of the 1 
desire of the Sublime Porto to strengthen its friendly !j 
relations with France, and of' all the attention required b\ ij 
this imjKirtant question.” 

On tho 5th of March, laird Stafford de Redclitfe wrote !| 
to the Earl Granville to say, that “the long-pending affair !j 
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,, special instructions. Thereupon M. Basily sent off Prince 
< larari to Jaffa, to convey thase tidings to Constantinople 
1 1 in any Arab vessel that could be found. At Jaffa the 
’ latter stayed six days, detained by contrary winds. M. 
j Basiiy then went to tlic Pasha of Jei'usalcnii, and demanded 

■ | to have a special council assembled, with himself and the 
. | Creek patriarch in attendance, to receive a final declaration 
'! whether the important finnan had boeu sent here or not. 
!! At that meeting Hafiz Pasha made a smooth speech on 
jthe well known benevolence of his majesty towards all 
| classes of his subjects. And so ended, for the present, 
,the business upon which so much excitement had been 
Ij raised. 

| [To be continued.1 

• l 

'! JIALET OGLOIJ. 

! A ritAGMEKT KUOM A TUAVF.U.Kk’s NOTE-HOOK. 

' “ You express your wonder, Eftendum,” said a Turk to 
i,me one day, “that I can live here in Algiers while the 
,, French keep jiossnssiou of it.” And then, taking two or 
■three strong puffs at his pipe, he added, “We are alone; 

| and, Christian, the Imnd of bread and salt is between us, 
i and my speech will not be repeated by you.” 

1 “ Certainly not,” 1 replied, holding up my right hand, 
j “ Au Englishman always speaks the truth,” rejoined 
,;tin* Turk, “and 1 rely on vonr word as on the word of a 
i,Mullah." And for a few moments he resumed his pipe. 

The terminator of delights and the separator of com- 
,; panions has now removed ITalct Oglou from the troubles 
, of this life, and 1 may, therefore, without any injurious 
infringement of my promise, relate the story lie, told me, 
/on the beach of Algiers, an hour before we re-entered 

■ that city after an excursion in company in its immediate 
i neighliourhood. 

! “Kffcndum,” commenced Hale!, “the English ships of 

;war once attacked yonder city, because we Osmaulccs 
had slaves there. The Koran permitted us to have such ; 

| and, if repirt be true, the English themselves lmd, at the 
! very same time, thousands of black slaves in the islands 

■ they pjssess in the New World.” 

“ They had, Halnt,” was my answer. “ In the West 
,! Indies, I admit it, hut—” 

■ “ Eflendum,” lie resumed, “ tliern is not much difference 
:! ill the Eugiisli taking black slaves from Africa, and tlic 
i ((smanlees getting white ones from Europe.” 

! 1 thought of all the horrors of the, “ middle passage,” 

» 'and of the Prusades, and of the Knights of Malta—of iuy 
| western education, and my Oriental experience; ami 
,! knowing much of the mind and te.mi>er of my companion, 

■| Halet Oglou, 1 remained silent. 

Knocking the ashes from his long tvhibonque, and 
refilling it, occupied but a few moments, and then the 
! Turk continued, “ Before your Eugiisli ships attacked 
I this city,” said he, “you had also attacked Stamboul.” 

“We passed through the Dardanelles,” I observed; 

' “but our admiral, Duckworth, did not fire on the capital.” 

“ Wo will talk no more of that," said he; “ but it was 
| iu the very year your admiral appeared off Stamboul 

■ that I left it. Algiers lias sinee been my home.” 

“Why did yon leave I inquired. 

“.I was a Janissary, and I am 1 ” replied he, emphatically. 
Again he pnffed away, and very rapidly, till a little 
, flame twinkled from the loolch of Ids tchibouqut. I saw 
that my friend’s brain was occupied with the olden time, 
j “I am an old man now,"continued Halet, “but my 
, | tnhorbaji knew that, young as I then was, when Sultan 


:?i>7 , 

Selim tried to mould our holy corps into the drill and 
dress of the Franks, 1 was the first In the COth orta to 
reverse our kazau. And knowing I hud thus become a 
marked man, and that Selim had stiil mauy friends, our , 
(chorktji managed to conceal me on board a brig bound | 
to Tnnis, whence, in safety, i ultimately reached Algiers.” j 

Here then sat by my side one of those redoubtable > 
Janissaries who, in 1807, had been concerned in the 
extraordinary revolution at Constantinople, when Selim 111. 1 
was deposed and imprisoned in the Seraglio, aud the 
plotting Mu^apha IN’, girded, iu liis stead, with the lielt ; 
and sword of the Prophet. . | 

“ Mashallali!” suddenly exclaimed Halet, “if a ! 
Padishah happened to die. when his tyranny was resisted ,! 
—when his innovations on the ancient customs ordained" 
by the Koran were not swallowed down with delight— , 
Bah! the Padishah was to be declared always in the ■ 
right, and we, the sons of Hajji Rektash iu tin* wrong. ■ 
Rut we eat no dirt in the case of Selim the Soilless.” 

“ He was assassinated,” said f. 

“ After T left Stamlxml—yes,” observed llalef. “ The 
Kislar Agha struck the blow, and Rnirakdar, (Jie Pasha of 
Rustclumk, afterwards hanged him lip for it at the gate 
of the Seraglio. It was his kismet." 

“ You were present then,” 1 remarked. “ during the 
revolt against Selim III.” 

“ Kvrett, yes, yes,” exclaimed Halet. In a'miimte or 
two he continued: “Half-way between Stamboul and 
Rouyouk-dere, on the Bosphorus, stands f.evend-Shiftlik, n 
where about six or seven years before Suitan S**liin was j 
dethroned, 1 remember many English officers mid soldiers 
and their wives were stationed, in the very barracks 
where the Padishah was even then drilling some of onr j; 
Stamboulis in the Frank fashion, liopiug, T suppose, to \ 
make them as active us the grasshoppers with which 
Leveiid-Shiftlik alioumls. BismiUah.' if mere turning , 
and twisting wen* required in a soldier, our Mevlaiees, \ 
our dancing Dervishes, should all be Seraskiers.” 

I did not interrupt the narrator, but motioned him to 
proceed. 

“Sultan Sulim,” he resumed, “at last, mid terv sml-' 1 
deulv, ordered one day that all the Janissaries in the 
fourteen fortresses of the. Rosphorus should adopt the . 
uniform of the Nizam Djrtliil, and be disciplined like • 
the Franks.” 

“Did you (hen reverse your kazan?" J inquired. 

“ Yahk, i/iihk.' no, no,” said Halet, “we held a 
meeting first—a meeting of delegates to discuss the I 
question whether we ought, or ought not, to conform to 
the new order of things.” I, 

“ And you immediately rose in arms.” j 

“ Varasli! i/tirash! not so fast: we held a second ■ 
meeting first, and there asked ilasseki Halil Aglia, one ! 
of our commandants,‘whether lie would support the sultan j; 
in his innovations, or remuin true to us, his brother '. 
Janissaries.” !' 

“ How did he deeide ?” '■ 

“Against us,” answered Halet, “and so we fired at him 
and killed him.” 

“Did he not resist ?” 

“Ho tried to escape, and even succeeded in dashing! 
into the Bosphorus, and in swimming away some distance; 1 
but faithful bullets in the air are faster than a faithless ,; 
chief iu the water. NVc fired at him again, and he sank—,' 
food for the sharks of the Sea of Marmora, whither the ; 

current soon carried his carcase.” j; 

“frhatnext?” ; 
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i “We then drove dll Ibe new soldiers—all of the 
j Nizami Jtjeilid —out of tint finis in which they were 
I stationed, mud shut them up at Levend-Shiftlik. Then 
! juooeediug to Fnner KaJessy—the European lighhouse 
; on the Bosphorus—wo killed another innovator, Mahmoud 
! Key, but we s|wred Inphe Iky heeausc he had boldly 
■ told Hulln n Selim, a l'uw days before, ho would not assist 
him hi aMishing Janissary privileges. We then took 
possession of Uie fortresses oh the Bosphorus, and hold a 
third meeting. This took {dace at Boyouk-dere, and 
j nearly every Janissary iu the capital was present.” 
i' “it. must have been no easy task,” 1 observed, “to 
j! assemble so many at so sbm't a notice.” 
j “ BismiUah !" exclaimed Halet, “nothing wore easy; 
| not only could we pass the word at prayers five times a 
1 day, but, as each mosipm has a vmtzzin, so had we our 
criers in every quarter of the city, to summon all good 
and faithfiil sous of Hajji Bek I ash to auv jioiii* of males* 
veils ti)ion any extraordinary ueeasiou.” 

“ And where was the third meeting held?” ] inquired. 

“At llouyouk-dere,” he replied. “1 have already 
said so.” 

“Did not Um government attempt to prevent the 
I meeting?” 

i “ The Divan met,” said lialet, “and ninny ol' our own 
oHieors came out to ns with mellilhious messages from tlie 
Forte, hut flic sight of their own comrades warmed their 
hearts, and they forgot Sultan Selim iu tin 1 holy recollec¬ 
tion of Ilajji Bektash.” 

“ Hajji liektash,” i observed, “ was, if I ere not, the 
fouuder of the Janissaries.” 

“Mo," answered lialet, “lint, he bloused ouv corps 
wheu it was first, formed by Sultan lb-khan—may Para¬ 
dise be, ever bis portion ! ” 

“ It was then yon reversed your burnt,'' interrupted 1, 

I “when von met at Bouyouk-di-re ?” 

jj “Mot even (lieu,” replied lialet; “at Bouyouk-deri- 

I ■ we lint swore, as we siepped over a naked scimitar, 
j! never to separate till we had destroyed our enemies, and 

I I while engaged in tin- contest (o resjierf all private property, 

I anil not to molest the citizens, no matter what religion 
they might profess.” 

“ Then the Christians,” said I, “ were not injured iu 
the struggle ?” 

“ Neither Christiau nor .Tew,” he replied; “ our quarrel 
was with onr own government alone.” 

“Did any Janissary hrenk Ilia oath?” said T, 
anxiously. 

“ lint one,” answered Halot, “ lie was thirsty; the 
j march from the Great A'allev to Standmiil was fatiguiug, 

] and lie snatched a handful of piimis without paying tor 
i them, and—” 

| “What?” 

“ Oaths must not 'lx* broken by Mlislims, and so J cut 
j off his lioad.” 

1 “ Ami your comrades attacked you ?” 

j “Mol" ejaculated Jlnlet, proudly, “they applauded 
i the deed, and my tcho/baji, my commander, complimented 
j me on doing nij duly.” 

;! “ The iuhahit.mls,” ] remarked, “were then not at 

I all injured ?” 

“ Nolle,” said Halet. “ And ut last we reached Top- 
, luma. You know Stamboul V” 

I “ 1 do,” 1 replied. 

1 “ You will tltcn remember,” continued lialet, “ *w 

; Top-hana, where onr cannon lire founded and stored, 
j stands on the left bank of the Golden Horn, immediately 


opposite what yon Frnuks call the .Seraglio, the sultans ' 
palace.” 

1 bowed asscul. 

“ AN’ell, we readied Top-hana. And here the Topji- 
Buslii joined our cause, and better than that, w e secured 
possession of the great guns. This was just before night- • 
fall.” 

VYlmt a night of anxiety fur the saltan, thought l, 
but l said nothing. 

“ l need not tell yon all that passed," resumed lialet. 
“but during tlie night our own Aghn mid Deelebi Ktfoudi 
visited Top-luma, and assured us that all Staiubuul mis, . 
as veil as I ley themsehes, in our f.ixour. So the next { 
morning we bad a fourth meeting, and this wa-» held at 
To]i-hana mid it was thnv 1 reversed our kazart. The art 
waa sudden, but shouts uf ‘ Tfhok Yasha!' rent tin- 
air, and front tiiat instant the re\elution hail liegnn in 
reality.” 

Here then was eoiifirnted to me a Janissary eustom of 
which I bad often read and hoard. It appears that not 
only on Hueh occasions ns the above was the reversing of 
n camp-kettle a signal of revolt, hut that even in tin- 
second court of the Seraglio, in the ven pnn-onre ol 
sultan, such a signal bad frequently been gii,n and 
anted upon, sometimes with results in favour ,.f the sulian, 
and sometimes against him. according to the slreu;;ili 
and loyalty, or treachery, of his more immediate oflieei-. 

The morning of the '2Hth of Alov, 1607, at last arrived, 
and wliat occurred on that dale Halet did not pau.-c Inn;; 
to inform me. 

“ Seeing,” said tlu- Turk, “that our lions were not to 
lie played with like laiuhs, Selim JII. began to give wav. ‘ 
He issued a hatti-srhrriji. abolishing his pioj.-ip-d 
innovations, and maintaining onr ancient rights and 
privileges.” 

“ And von accepted the offer?” 

“ Mo,” said lialet, “ we tore the halti-srhci-iji', and sent 
it back to the Padishah. We had gone loo fur to trust in 
his extorted promises.” 

“ And so ids troops attacked you ?” 

“ No,” replied lialet, “what troops iutd he who could ■ 
stand against the Janissaries when once roused into full 
rehellion ?" 

“ A on were certainly brave troops.” 

“ Ay ! IiimI you seen us assembled on the large square 
before the mosque of Sultan Aolimet, which is called the 
At-Mniilan, yon would have witnessed battalions far 
superior to these Franks here in Algiers, who, at last, 
think so little of then- own tight uniforms that they have i 
now formed a corps of Zouaves, and these, at a little, 
distance might, he mistaken lot- real Osmtudocs.” Ami - 
hero Halet, thinking, 1 presume, bo lmd proved .the, 
superiority of (lie Oriental costume beyond my power of 
contradiction, treated himself to another pijn*. 

He Iutd boon talking more than was his wont, and a 
short time elapsed liefbre he reunified conversation. 

“On that day,” said lie, “we determined to act’, 
according to the letter of the Koran. Ami so, the mufti ; 
was persuaded to cotne among ns on the At-Meidnn.' ! 
You might not. understand the etmfwcnce. 1 sha-Ii only. 
say, that the mufti found the holy law gave ns )mwer to 
put the innovators to death. And we, accordingly, 
executed twelve of them.” 

“ Twelve ! ” 1 exclaimed. 

“ Yes, twelve,” said Halet, “ yet l conld have spared 
them all except the iBostauji Basin mid the Ueis-Kffeudi: j 
i am still glad they fell.” i; 
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A cloud of thought panned across the handsome features 
of Halot Oglon, mid another pause ensued. At last ho 
thus eontinned:— 

“ We Janissaries now determined to depose Selim. 

| I The iniilli coulil not deny that in several instanees the 
: law was against the sultan. No son had been boru to 
him for sixteen years. The Janissary corps had been 
; reduced in unjust sen ice against patriotic pashas. And 
, so we demanded Mnstapha TV. for onr monarch.” 

‘•And where was Mnstapha IV. at the time?’’ 1 
■ impiircd. 

“ In Standstill, in the Send, guarded within the walls 
■ns the heir to the throne ever is, but he had received 
permission to go to mosipie, and as lie code forth from the 
gates of the Serai, there si mid before him, for I witnessed j 
(lie scene myself, our own agha, and the mufti, and the 
koul-ki.iya, and the two cadi-askers, and abonl three 
thousand of us Janissaries, all armed witli mnrfcets. 
Three times we sainted Mnstapha as onr sovereign.” 

“ And Sdim ?” 

•• Was secured and kept close prisoner. Wc did not 
then take his life. And in two days all was again 
lraiif|nil.” 

* (hit von fled, 1 Inlet, ami came down to Tunis. So 
you told me.” 

•• The memory of the effendmn is correct.” replied the 
Turk. “ It is true that we had put Mnstapha on.the 
throne, and poured into the imprial treasury the fortunes 
of the innovators we had so necessarily slain. But Selim, 
although a prisoner, was alive, and had many friends; 
and a dervish warned onr tnhorhaji that Africa would be 
a more healthy place for me than Eyonb, on the Golden 
limn. Ah ! those dervishes know everything.” 

•• I have found them of service myself,” said 1. 

*’ They are holy men,” continued the Turk. ‘‘Some 
of our nrtn laughed at. their advice, anil in the following 
year, when Mustnplmaml Selim were slain, and Mahmoud’ 
II. was girded with the sword of the Prophet, my com¬ 
rade.. found that they had much better have listened to 
. tiie dervishes than to one another. The bow-string and 
■ the Bosphorus was their end.” 

“ From which Tunis and Algiers have fortunately 
, saved my friend Halot,” said 1, guilv. 

•‘ It is written,” was his only reply. 

“ And now, Halot,” 1 added, “ let ns remount and 
proceed.” 

That very night Halot Oglon was accidentally shot by 
a. French sentry, who, ordered to lire at a fishing-boat, to 
make her lioave-to, just palled the trigger as llalet, 
emerging from it lane, crossed his line of fire. And so 
. died llalet Oglon. Jt was indeed written ! 

Not long afterwards 1 happened to revisit ('oust anti- 
noplo, and one day, when passing over the Medjidirh , the 
' lower of the. two wooden bridges which now span the 
Golden Horn, the harbonr of the Turkish capital, it 
| occurred to me to visit the El-Afnulftn, the meat-market 
•' square, where the Janissary barracks stood, and where 
llalet t Iglon hud spent, some of his early days. As it was 
and still is) forbidden to talk of the Jnuissaries in Oon- 
stantinople, f did not venture to make anypublie inquiries 
: j about that corps. Having, however, strolled about the 
'' neighbourhood of the El-Mnidau, 1 at length entered a 
' Ivhitltji’e to refresh exhausted nature, and there 1 nuev- 
. peetedly cnc.ounk'red an Arnienian fi’iend who, I knew, 

’• could give me the, information 1 waa seeking. 

After demolishing a plate of kebabe, with a duo 
allowance of mustard and cress, over a» imjmivemont to 
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the savoury dish in question, we hired two hacks ou the 
At-Maktan, or hip|iodrome (too often confounded bv 
travellers with the Et-Mnuhm), aud rode <ait of the city, 
keeping on our left the. ancient walls that fell under the 
assault of Mohammed 11., and advancing slowly towards 
llu: show of the >Sea of Marmora. This is one of the 
finest rides in the world, and Lord Byron in one of his 
letters describes it as “ beautiful,” and then odds. ’ 
“ Imagine four niiles of immense triple liat.llumems, , 
covered with ivy, surmounted by two hundred anil . 
eighteen towers, mid on the other side of the road, : 
Turkish buvyiug-grouuds--IIn 1 loveliest spot■; on earth— 
full of enormous cypresses. 1 never,” continues the noble ■ 
l*uct, “ behold a work of nature. or art whieh vielded an , 
impression like the prospect ou oach side from the Seven '• 
Towers to the end of the Golden Horn.” 

It was in riding leisurely along this enchanting road 
that 1 learned from my friend the Armenian a good deal 
about the Janissaries 1 failed elsewhere in obtaining. ; 
Win all know that the corps was originnlly formed by 11 
Sultan Urchaii of Gliristinn captive*, and consecrated bv 1 
Hftjji Roktash. Gibbon enters fully into that part of the 
subject in his Decline and Fall,” lmt many are still ‘ 
unaware that, the Bektftsliee. dervisho,-. formed. as they did. ■ 
part of tile 9‘Jth rn'tn, or regiment, or even that they 
belonged to the laxly at all. 

It uppers tlmt during the four hundred years of their.’ 
existence as a body, the .Innissaries—tlieir real name is 
)'imi/-'J'r)ieri /—have nnmlrored at one time no less than , 
80,000 men, divided into 201 ovtas, mid each ortu again 
subdivided into or/ois, or lodge*, or, yet more literally, 
rooms.® The 0‘Jth orln was certainly ‘‘a lodge,” for this 1 
regiment, as 1 have just, noticed, consisted of Jiaktuebivx, • 
who are generally believed to have been Freemasons, or 
Farmaenmix. 

The Yeiiy-Tulim/ Ai/aei/ was the eommnnder-in-eliief 
of the whole corps, and Hussein Pasha, w ho died governor . 
■of Widdin, on the Damdie, in 184-9, leaving a liirl.inio of 
nearly a million sterling, was the Inst -to (ill the office. 1 
which was only abolished in I82f>, lo Sultan Mahmoud II. 

—Hussein actually aiding in the destruction of his old 
comrades. 1 learned, also, that each reigning sultan was 
also compelled to enlist as a liefer , or ‘•fall private.” in 
tile biriiit/i ortu, or first regiment of .lanissaries, which 
was commanded by the bm /-/vV/z/nssi/, part of whose, dill v | 
was to act as the official medium of eommniiienrioii j 
lietween the sovereign and “ his faithful Janissaries” when I 
they iiad any demand or complaint to be made. The j 
kool-kiityassy had also certain duties of plice to perform, i 
with others touching the economy of the corps, and lie 
was also the legal constable of tlie tower" in which the 
heir to the throne and the other prince- wore, ace,inline 
to Turkish enstorn, confined, ns a menus of precaution . 
against their rebellion and premature attainment of I lie ^ 
crown. i 

The teharbttjl was equivalent to a colonel. The name ! 
is derived from tnlwrba, sonp, and implies that this olficei j 
would watch over his men, and see they daily had their l• 
full rations of sou]) and pilnf. |j 

These rations were daily prepared ill the great birr.ieks 
of the El-AM Jan in Stnmhonl, on the right bank of the;' 
Golden Horn, and thence carried in procession to the. 
several guard-houses of the city. Two iiefer.* carried the j 
copper caldron or kettle, known a- the ka:<m, between 
them, nhiug on « pie. resting on flick shoulders. A ? 

* From the Turkish wont, a room or chatulx ., ivc ihoin •nla |j 
lit, n female slave. iMnluf/nn U incorreul. 1 1 
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(tub-officer, the xaku, followed them with a breai.-haskot, 
and armed with a whip to punish any one delaying the 
advance of the hiznn, which warn preceded by another 
officer, called the ooslu, who liore a very large silver 
ladle, and this instrument, on reaching a guard-house, 
ho hurled at the sentinel, who was expected dexterously 
to catch it, ami to announce tho good tidings to the guard 
within that dinner was about to.be served. •« 

These kazans, or kettles, wore regarded by the Janis¬ 
saries with veneration, or at least with feelings very 
similar to those entertained by Franks for tliei^regimental 
colours. To lose a kucait in war was a disgrace, and 
the officers wore cashiered when such an event occurred. 

The kazan. was also eagerly watched by the sultan 
when, as already mentioned, rations were, at stated 
intervals, distributed to the Janissaries in the second 
court of the seraglio. 

When the seytrdim, or rnnner, stood fast on the signal 
being given to rush forward for rations, it was n sign that 
the orta were dissatisfied; and if the kazan were turned 
j upside down, it was a signal of revolt—and such revolts 
I sometimes led at once to the deposition of a sultan. 
!| But if the seyirdim rushed eagerly forward for the! 
j 1 rations, it was a certain indication that nothing wns 
| wrong; that, in fact, the whole orta was contuut. It wns 
| the custom for the scyinlims to stand every morning in a I 
' line, and then, starting together, eitcii accompanied by 
> the chief cook of the regiment, to ruu a race, to the s]>ot 
J where the food to be rerun ed was dejiosited; ami this 
i was done in order to carry out the words of the Koran: 

\\ “ We are to earn our bread by tho sweat of our brows— 
j as well as by our own prowess.” Mohammed II. was 
i the first to present these kazans to the Janissaries, and at 
; a period prior to his capture of Constantinople. The, 

| braiders who manufactured them boasted that King David, 
i the father of Solomou, was the patron they had select ed 
j over their trade. Nothing less than a royal patron would 
i suit these Turkish descendants of Tubal Cain. Each 
| orta had also a bt/rak-dar, or standaril-hcarer, and these 
! colours, lialf-rcd and lialf-yclluw, were, during a halt, 

| always set up before the tout of the senior officer of the 
; orta. In each orta there were eight, and sometimes 
| nine officers, the tchorbaji being the iirst, and the oda- 
| bushy the second. This odo-basliy could inflict punish- 
| raent with his own hands to tho extent of thirty-nine 
! blows—an amount referred to by St. Paul ns the allotted 
I number of stripes in Ids day, and which he himself five 
j times received at the Lauds of the Jews, 
i Such are a few of the jioiuta 1 gleaned from my friend, 

| the Armenian, relative to the turbulent “ sons of llajji- 
Jfektash,” almost exterminated by Snltrai Mahmoud, just 
twenty-nine years ago. Such was the corps to which 
llalet Qglou belonged iu the reign of Sultan Selim, less 
than fifty years ago, and such was, and is the corps, dis¬ 
banded, certainly, and dispersed, but as some say, still 
secretly meeting in small bodies in many parts of the 
Turkish empire, and yet hoping to reassemble iu 
Stambonl, though their beards are now white, and the 
teeth that eat the bread and salt, of Mustapba IV. arc 
well ground to the gums in bitter gnashing against the 
many Frank innovations which Mahmoud and Abd-ul- 
Mcdjid his successors have further added to those few iu 
tho time of Selim that led Halet- Ogiou to reverse tlte 
soup-kettle of his orta, and resulted, in less than twelve 
months, in the violent death of two sultans, and in 
leaving to reign over the Turkish nation tho only remain¬ 
ing member of the whole imperial family. Mahmoud 11. 


was the very last of his race, lteiguiug, however, from 
1808 to 1839, he, in due time, bad several children— 
his eldest, Ani>-n.-Mi:uiit», is now on tin* throne, and bis 
second, Abd-nl-Azis, is —a statk i-iusonuk in ini. 
Sun audio!* 

: Ei: PATOU! A. 

Ei'I’atohia, the capital of one of the four districts into 
which the Crimea is divided, will seen, iu all probability, lie 
the scene of some of the most, important military operations 
in which France, England, and Turkey are destined to take 
a part. It is inhabited by farmers and shepherds a ho 
lessees an immense number of oxen ami sheep, ami fertile 
lands, part of which only are cultivated. The imputation, 
which is 9,000 sonls in ordinary times, amounts now to 
35,000—a great uuiuher of inhabitants of the country 
ravaged by the Hussains, having sought refuge within its 
walls, under the protection of the Allied Timers. This 
imputation, almost entirely composed of t'arait Jews and 
Tartars, lives by agriculture, one branch of which, that •>!' 
lambskins, commonly called lambs of Astrakhan, notwith¬ 
standing their origin, is well known throughout Europe. 
The country around is flat, uith here aud there some 
tumuli of gentle elevation, and hillocks, which form a sort 
of enclosure round the town, and on the summits of which 
[ arc ^tutumcd the vidotles of the Turkish cavalry. Twclie 
or fifteen hundred yards further are the liitssian •.emits, 
who observe them, and often exchange shots with tln-in. 
During the dav the Tartars advance as far as that line, : 
and leave their oxen, sheep, dromedaries, and camels to 
graze in the fields until sunset, when they rctnrn sonm- 
wliat hastily to the town, from fear of the Cossacks, who 
are continually watching them. Eupatoriu is to-day a 
military |Hiiiit of the highest iuqiortniirc for the Allies. 
From that, place, now well- fortified, they can operate on 
the rear of the enemy, and proceed, in three difleiciil 
directions, low arils .Simpliero|K)l, which is sixty kilo¬ 
metres distant therefrom; to Iiuekslieserai, at a distance 
of sixty-eiglit kilometres; or to l’erekop, from which it is 
only seperatod hv 104 kilometres. These, three |ioiuls 
contain all the magazines anil reserves of the Russian 
army. Although protected of late by extensive works of 
defence, they are, nevertheless, vulnerable, and may lie 
seriously menaced. Since the occupation of Eupatoriu, 
the Russians have maintained in the neighbourhood a . 
division of cavalry, composed of two regiments of dragoons, 
four regiments of lancers, and a corps of 1,000 or 1.200 
Cossacks, with thirty-two field-guns. This division is' 
under tile command of General Ilizba, who lias his head- ' 
quarters at Onus, ten kilometres distant from Enpatoria, j 
This force has made, several attacks against the small 
garrison of Enpatoria, which were always repulsed. The 
Russians destroyed the crojis, rooted up the trees, burnt!' 
the villages, aud sacked all the houses, for a distance of I 
nearly fifty kilometres round the place. The whole,, 
country was given up to plunder and devastation. Du! 
the Itith of Sejitombor, 1854, Commander Osiuont. took 1 : 
lux-session of Enpatoria in the name of the French govern- j • 
nient, with two companies of the 39tb regiment of the line; , 
having installed in it Tartar authorities, instead of Russian i 
authorities, who had fled, lie retired to head-quarters with 
his troops. On the 19th, however, lie returned to Enpatoria, j 
to occupy it for the Allies, with two companies of marines, j 
aud was appointed governor of the place. On the ; 
following days the town was protected against a surprise by i 
* This is custom only. —He is very kindly treated hy tho Piwlisrlutli. I 
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nn enceinte continue , and by barricades and military posts 
stationed at. tho gates, which were left open. Immense 
wheat stores found in the town were sequestered, a mounted 
Tartar militia was organized to net- as scoots outside the 
walls, and a foot militia was formed for service in the 
interior. On the 10th of October an immense number of 
Tartars, running away from the Russians, entered Knpatoria, 
and placed themselves under the protection of the French 
garrison. On the following day the immigration continued; 
25.000 persona, bringing with them upwards of 100,000 
cheep and 20,000 oxen, entered the place. At one 
o’clock, p.iu., a Russian regiment of cavalry made a rccou- 
iinisMtnce, but a few shells thrown in among them forced 
them to retreat. On the 12th, four regiments of cavalry, 
with four pieces of artillery, attacked Knpatoria, and were 
energetically repulsed by the small garrison. (In (ho 10th 
and on the following days, several batteries were erected, 
and a number of guns mounted on the ramparts. The 
Russians then blockaded tin* town, stationed vklettc:. and 
military posts within two kilometres of the place, occupied 
the neighbouring villages, and established (heir head¬ 
quarters at Oraz, where they still remain. A few days 
afterwards they burnt the village of lleynae, near tile sea, 
whole the pooler classes of Tartar population were in the 
liahit of supplying themselves with grain, wood, and straw, 
'flic Russians then attempted to carry oil' the cattle 
which were grazing lievond the range of the guns of the 
ramparts. The garrison, 1,200 strong, consisting of 
:!:!<> French, oHO English, ami 500 Turks or Egyptians, 
sallied out and drove them back with loss. On the 3rd of 
\n\ ember, the Russians renewed the attempt, but were 
again repulsed by tile French commander, at the bead of 
.i detachment of infantry and some mounted Tartars. 
'I'll.-, cattle seized upon by the. enemy were recaptured. 
On that day a portion of flic wheat found in the town at 
the time of its occupation, was distributed among the 
Tartars, tin the 7ill, a new attack of the Russians was 
similarly'repulsed by <‘oinmauder Osniont, although the 
assailants advanced niider the protection of 2,000 Russian 
infantry and four pieces of cannon. The French had 
seven wounded. The commander’s horse was killed under 
him. Tlie loss of the Russians was greater than that of 
the French. On the 1 lt.h November, during the fright¬ 
ful hurricane which occasioned so uiauy disasters in the 
Hlack Sea, but particularly in the Ray of Eupuloria, a 
lioily of 7,000 Russian troops, with fburteeu pieces of 
artillery, attacked the place, hut were beaten back in the 
iilmdsl confusion, after a sharp engagement, which lasted 
upwards of an hour. 


IMI'llOAierl’ MAKMAOKS IX AUSTRALIA. 

I fully believe half the marriages at Sydney are con¬ 
tracted on (he ..pur of tin* moment, or that all that is 
Barred in the matrimonial tie has been aimulled before (he 
ceremony takes places. It is useless to mince the matter 
-—the marriage law in this colony is a mere farce. A 
digger, rich with gold, which he does not know' what to 
do with, comes down the country ; he meets a girl who 
suits Ids fancy—not his judgment or his taste; he takes 
her into a public-house—acquaintanceship is formed. The 
account of his ]Missessious inflates the vanity of the girl, 
anil, without any preliminary courtship—that great pro¬ 
tection to morality which English etiquette has provided 
—the parties are married after a day’s intercourse, and 
again, probably, after a month’s society, nre partes 1 for 
out.”— ('m rcujHiiulcnt of Daily P<qicr. 


THE CHOLERA FIEND. 

BY .T. DE JEAN. 

Hkiiold! the fell angel of pestilence furl'd 
His wing oVr the guy, mi re Hefting world. 

And n shudder like agony struck through llic frame 
And spirit of man when lie utter’d his name; 

For no strength could loll him—no speed could H) — 
No skill eould baffle—no bolts defy! 

His mission was writ on his morbid brow— 

To slay ! to slay!—but no man knew lion. 

No flag save the puli did he deign to wave, 

Yet his lightest footfall hollow'd :t gra\e, 

Deep midnight and noou were the Hume to him; 

He march'd, he encamp'd, us it were by whim; 

Nmv bending aside from the dens of the poor, 

To smite the rich on the marble* floor! 

Now seizing the beggar before he eould dine! 

Now eatebing the reveller after bis wine! 

Nmv weeding the workshop in alley and lane! 

Nmv scaling the fortress and thinning its train! 

Now sparing the sickly sons of the town, 

Yet striking the stalwart rustics down! 

Now setting th»* homos of one kith and kin 
Apart from their neighbours to massacre in! 

Now falling on hamlet and city at once, 

And the hearth that escap’d him eseHped In chance! 
Anon lie swept off with the, speed of the wind. 

With horror before him, and havoc behind. 

And aired or young lie forbore not to strike, 

But through blossom and bough ho went crashing alik< 
Alum he tarried from day to day, 

And wander’d through crowd* lie refus'd to slay: 

At eve lay hid in some bvwny or hawn, 

Yet was leagues away ere the grey of the dawn; 

Aud waters of bitterness sprung without stint; 

In jialace or prison his foot's deep print! 

<_>li! lie might be trac’d by the homes bereft, 

To tlfl* spot when? ho lighted to that he left, 
lie enter’d the church with the bridal train, 

And tore, the fresh bridal bond in twain! 
lie boarded the ship on the ocean foam, 

Ami it came unmann’d to its liarlNiur-liouie! 

The steed return’d with a slacken'd reiu, 

And the rider ne'er stood in (lie stirrup again! 

The pilgrim's prayer wax’d taint aud more faint, 

’Till a corse encumber’d tin* shrine of tin* saint. 

As a frosty breeze to tlie lmds of fipiing— 

A blight to mankind was that, angel's wing; 

To a blackened mass, to a shrivelled scroll, 

It blasted the body—it withered the m»u1. 

The captive clung to hi.-' dungkon gloom, 

Lest stepping forth free, he step into his iomb— 

The soldier who nobly had rescued—or died — 

His comrade in battle, now slunk from his side. 

In highways and byways was death—but the wail 
Of man or of woman scarce rippled the gale! 

For if no oVrmnsteriiig fear had spread 
A reckless indifference for tin*, dead, 

> etlove itself would have shrunk «*strnnged 
From features and forms so blackened and changed. 

No a igil, no pomp, no funeral crowd!— 

With cere-cloth for both a coffin and shroud. 

The dead were laid in their ghastly lair; 

Ami the living prayed with a see n't prayer, 

That oven in tlie t lay they should not sleep 
With hideous remains that defied them to weep. 

Still one cold gleam of comfort shone— 

The rich—the poor—hail not fallen alone, 

As nuw'urd the ungel of jiealilonco passed— 

A dark, dark fiend lioni the first to the lust! 
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Received this day, as above, the sum of Eighteen pounds 
15.". 6d. ou account of the Patriotic Fund. f 

£18 :15 : 8. J. H. LEFROT, Hon. Secretary. 

Tin J’liblUlter will fuel obligod If persons requiring (ho buck numbers of 
thf I’^triotic Fund Journal to complete net*, will order them either 
direct iroui tin; office, or of llioir booksellere, an noon as oonvoutont, in order to 
pre\ful disappointment, as the demand for back numbers Is dall.v Increasing. 

Wk cordially mule, the remarks nud suggestions of our readers, assuring 
them Unit even ii any communication, from Its length or other reasons, should 
not lx: Inserted, It may often enable n« to judge of what improvements may l*c 
n.*e**ssar.v, and thus lie of service to the public and to ourselves. 

At I. COMMUNICATIONS, LKQlttLV WBITTKN ANJi J*U1SI‘AII>, SHOULD HE AD¬ 
DRESSED TO TIIK KlUTOt OK THU “PATRIOTIC Fl'KD JOURNAL.” I'd, STRAND. 

The si.« on it Montulv 1'art of tiik “Patriotic Fund Journal" is now 
ready. The Part contains Fne Numbers, In a tioudsomc Illustrated cover, 
price rjciciipenec. To bo had of any Bookseller or News-agent in the 
Vuiteil Kingdom. 

A. \. (I vti Thorough) - The country meeting of the ltoyal Agricultural 
soi let,i for the present yunrwUlbe held ui Oorllslo,that city having subscribed 
£1,100 l-murdti defraying the expenses. 

A s A u’i ivr Air. Uolph Worouui has been appointed to the yinst of wmdnry 
In the National Gallery,at a salary ofiSaoO a-year. The salary was iorinerly 
.Cl00, Imt the person receiving it had scarcely anything to do and no 
ruspondhllif v. 

K. r, (Hovslon)—Thu eonmiaudur-ln-eUiof of the En<t India Cum|wn t vV 
lone*, in tin Itoinl>.iv J’.hbiMistiineiil Is Major-General Sir Henry Somerset 

An Isci'miusn't (Leeds) -Writing on the subject of the poor clergy of tlie 
i:si:iMi.-,hedCliuivU,sayi,“Thattheyi*arl>’liii > ouieoi 10,000 parochial clergymen 
dot*, inu exceed ,C0W), tti.it the yeaily Incomes of 7,800 ore under £160, mid 
ui (i()u under .CM); and ili.il of these Ill-paid clergymen many wore inuumliciits 
o' im'm ty-created districts, dissevered from well-endowed puristic* a*> In work 
an I l.ihiair, but. to whirh lias been attached no portion of those endowments 
ong.ually given tor the spiritual advantage of the whole of such parishes." 
Tli ■ Mine cirrespoudonl states, “ the grot* total paymouts made to the 
E'Th sni*lical foiiimlssbnierH since tlie 21st of April, I HIM, ou account ot any 
Hu-pe'i.lrl strilts In thu cathedral mid collegiate churches of England and 
VViiIvj* amounted lo ,£M),103. 

* * - There are iu London 2,500 bakers, 1,700 butcher*. 3.^00 grocers and 
It i dcjlcrs, Jl'JO ilalrv keepers, 400 tlxliinnnger*, 1,300 greengrocer* and 
friilJi icr*. fin all 10,700 trudwuoen) employed In selling food for that immense 
coiiitniiiilh Thu munbet of publicans in the metroi>ulis Is stated to be 
11 ,*miu, or 3 in more than all the above trades put together. 

A < onj.ti.nj’ SiHScaiflER. -lias our thanks. Ills contribution is by no ' 
•ii"'inis d. flc'CMt hi merit, lint wo cannot promise its early Insertion. 

dims A • orrespinuluut at Leamington writes as follow*“ In the flr«r 
week m Juii" th« n* will be ti grand meeting of chess players ui Leamington, 
at which Loid Lyttelton Is to net ns president. Many innUlicw between 
11 pluyers ni cell bit tv, and between London and provincial clubs, will come off, 
and the whole atlalr will no doubt excite much Interest. The Leamington 
II c.nniiiitlvs* oiler handsome prises to winners hi the several contests. It is 
hkelv that a mutch will tic arranged to como off on tills occasion lx 1 tween 
the Worcester Chess flub mid one of the Ulrtulugliaui clubs. The Count 
de Bruit!, once famous as thu principal antagonist of tin* relehratcd Phlllldor, 
died on the r*th Inst, at his* residence, Chlugford, Essex, In tho H7th year of 
Ins nge ” 

Ij.MMA. -The word “ ourtsy,” derived IVom courtokic, courtcousncss.—that 
is, lH'hui tour like that at Court— shows tiiat h was primarily the reverence paid 
to a monarch. Falling upon the knew, or ujiun ono knee, Is n ibrui still gone 
threu'di at (unit at « icry presentation, which suggests thal thu curtsy is an 
Jil*nig<*l net ot kiieidlug. \s the woril lias beau con trad tod from cvnrtoinie 
into ciirtsv, so tlie motion has burn contracted from u placing Of the kiicqou 
ihe Horn (o u lowering ot tlie knee towards the floor. 

i'.. Cir.i'nttis)' fVork). - The Emperor of the French Im forty-six years of 
•ire; t be Emperor oJ Austria, twenty-four; thu Sultan, thirty-ono; tho King 
ot I'.ii.iria,forty three: th« King of Naples, forty-four; the Queen ot Spain, 
t went i -four: thu King lUsgeutof Portugal, forty; thu King of ixannmrk, furt.v- 
*»L\ ; tli- King of Grom!, flirty. The Queen of England is now thirt.v-slx. 
Tin Emperor Nicholas, the King of Prussia, the King of &wedrn. the King of 
the Belgian*.. and I lie. Pope, are thu only sovereigns living who wore* born In 
the eighteenth century. 

-A public nii'uting bus been held In New Orleans to get apu siibserlptlnn 

for tlie solid of the widows and orphans of the Kusslan soldiers killed In the 
present war. II wit* headed “ llnssiun 1‘ntrloUc Fund.” 

A Htaff-SUbwikasit.—T he cjty of Knhlln Mllltla U staUmiod In the « Linen 
Hall" Darraeks: It is, w believe, u rlrto ruglmonl. If yms will write bn the 
adjutant of tho regiment you wilt iu> doubt get the information yon require. 

C. P. (Newport)- -The Monastery«»! Hr.Ueorge Is perched upon tho hlghost 
point of the c<wist of Chersonmis, about tlircn hundred mu! sixty foot above 
the level of the sea. it Is now inhabited in about twenty monks of the Greek 
Church, and Is placed under the protuclum of Urn Allied armies. Ii is within 
the dloccsc oi the Bishop of Odessa 

\ Tvro.—H allway slia\vs, stixjks, &e., nre at par when they sell for their 
nominal valuu; above par when they soli for more; and bolovr par when they 
-ell for leas. 

W. (Harwich)--It Is not considered military etiquette to give Important 
emmands to uftioers, no matter how distinguished, who are, or have been, in 
the service of the Hast India Company. We cannot define tlie reason--wo 
simply slate a fact. 


.1. ItLAKP (Krlsttd)— The total strength of .\nstrta, without l be gendannerle. j 
tin i naval forces, mid the depths, Is 650,000 men, of which fl>e-wventj»smny be ,. 
employed sgaiiisl Kustda, while the two reniabilug sevenths would suflUv to 
maintain tranquillity hi Italy, and keep within bounds any Kusslan oi Pan- I 
Slavonic outburst In ServtaojrMontcuegro. Kimsla, at lheoutsldc,cannqtiippowi | 
more than 250,(M)Q men to Hie Austrians in tlnlllcta, Uiu BukuwJau, and the : 
Ihinubhm PrlnelpftlltleH, ns she is obliged at tho same time towage «ar1n i 
Asia and the Crimea, and has to protect Ode*#*, Fiuluiul, and the Baltic i 
provinces. >: 

W r . Findlay (Edinburgh)- The eommnnleutlon h.v Hretrle Itlegraph In 
Judin hi now complete between tUc tlneo presidencies of Ikuubay. Bengal, and 
^Miulras, the North-west ]in)vinccs, ftud L.ihoi'c. Tl\c lines belweeu Itombtn 
and Mailras were joiuwl by moonlight near Beluaum, on the night of the 3l*t | 
Decmubor, uiul tlie couuuuuiciUlon U'lwccu the two prvsideneie*i emn|iluled on 
tho first day of the year. The lengthening of the elect rle wire from the North- ! 
eastoni Htatcs oi America, to CajK* Causo, the nearest jxdat to Luroju*, m dm 
to thu scleiitlili suggeitMoim of the Bishop of Nowfouudlaiul. 

-Mr. Lever, tho niithur of** llarry l.orreipicr," In a iwiiveil Imbliit 

and the son ot a builder in that city. 

Merlin (Monmouth)—By llie latent accounts the sulwriptioiiN to ihe . 
Pulriotic Fiuul in iialcuttu anioiinlud lo 70,000, in AIiuIiun to 3'.),000, uiul In i 
Bombay to nearly (>5,000 rupcci; these Ixdng only Hie amounts sulHejibed 
Iroui the several preslilenelcs. Tlio contributions from the At ot) noil Mill 
doubtless swell tlie numbers materially. 

C. IMvkntry (fSiiiiiskUlen) Informs us Hint Major itrmye Vstde.i Maude, 

K. II. A., Mho no Mgiiully distinguished IdnHclf at tlie I m tiles of the Alma and 1 
BolakJava, husurriiwl in that town. An mhtrvss from tho lubnWtauts of (he i 
county Ferniunagli g(jporall\ is about to be presemwl lo tin* gallant tnnjoi , ( 

Jeiiii (SraithampthQ) —If stage tooehes luive expired In England tliev ,uv 
about to Ih- revived Vl*eMhere. Amongst the (ai*»o mi Ixainl the “Solent, ’ 
which bitHly left Southampton with (lie Brazilian and Lislxin nulls, wax one 
of the Obi mall courliex, iium almost nxtluet on English johiIn. Tlilc <,v.i>'1i 
was scut to Lhdsui us u unXlelfor the mail coaches about lo Ih- lutrudin ed into 
Portugal. 

A. M (CambridgeI -Couut Melchior de PuUgnac, furmcily govuuo: h 
the Chateau of Foutalnubleau, In dead, lie was tlie last xurihliig In011 k i oi 
Prince ifolignuc, the well-known minister of diaries «ho na* (lethioneil 1 
by the Three Buys ot July, 1830. 

A Veteran. Since the commencement of hostlJttlex altli UunkI.i tl * , 
French army Is oulculatcd lo have lost th«' services, by wounds, Mckiic**s, on<l 
(leulh, of 60,000 men. 

An Invalid (Hliluimilh)—Thu nomiumdeatlou wlili Madeira Im lx to 
lutiinRUpted of late )n con?a^iuencc of the Government requiring some ot the 
packets for the conveyance of troops. The climate of tin* island Is a pctpetu.d 
spring. 2'lic thermometer trover faUs In the shade lower tlmu M, hut otien . 
rises to 74. Tlie city or Funchal, the principal town iu the island, Ih n,»\v 
crowded Willi visitors, ami tho scale of charges at the boarding liou-e* Inis • 
rUs'ii very much. Nodec-unt aocuiiimodailou can lie bail under three pounds 
ft-week, and the hire of an ox-cur, the cheapest conveyance to he h.ul, is u\o 
ahllllngri and three ]x»uee per hour. AM thew drawttnrks choiilil la* tukru into 
coiwab ratioii bcibre revolving to make a Milnurn iu tin* Island. 

J. K. T.—Your vereuK have been received 

An iNUimmi (Parllaniuui-airuel) -The rumunr that Lord ltoglan ihjiIh.uI 
to be reealKsl lx not eoriect The n«call of l.onl Lmmi and Hie uppomtineul , 
of an officer to proeecil lo Hu* Crimea lo direct the staff, would seem lo ai-jne 
that thu Government do not ut present contemplate the recall ot the 
CMmiuuudcr-fn-dilcf. 

A roRKBSi'UNDKNT, who signs lilnux li “ a walking man,’' inromix ui, (hat, 

“ the lady who walked a thousand miles In uthousand hours mux .Mr*. Ihuuie: , 
sliu walked a tlimisand hulf-inlicM In a llmiisaud huli-houre, and a thousand ' 
quarler-mlluji in a thousand quartcr-liours.” i | 

II. IIorty. No utuiiuiil Luis hecti paid to thu roinudssionurN of the Patriotic , 
Fund ou account of tho “ Hoynl Btajidard Patriotk- Halt, luJd at tlie Fns- 
inoaotis' Tavern on January 15th.” Thv pi-oeco*1s may, however, have been ' 
lnclmtod in somu Jo» al fund, and jwdd to the CommlwfonciM uudui* noine olhei > 
tlUo. 

Joiin Patti. (J.lverixxjl)—If Paul Jones luul nourished in tlie present day 
ha iwuld unquestionably stand a (nlr chance of Ix-lng tried flir piracy on the 
high boon ; hut regnnl being harl to tlu* times hi which ltv lived, it oau searedy 
be maiutaliuxl Hint he was a pirate In the sense In which that term Is non ' 
used, ! 

E. H. (Wusl Derby)—.Lord St. Leonards is the Clialrmap of the Finance •! 
Committee of (he ltoyal Patriotic Fund Pommlssloners, ;; 

An GmcRR'e Widow (Chaltcuham)—Ihewktows and children of offivers ,1 
dylog during the present war, can mnke uclaim for an allowance out ut the 1 
Patriotic Fund, and their title to tut»i stance will tgi recognised j but It will be ,, 
nreuMory for thom to nhow that they bare no adequate means of subsistence ’ t 
without applying to tho Fund. ■ 1 

A .Soldier’s AVifk.—T he nmnlirr nr widows at pveunt dspeadcut upon the | i 
Patriotic Fund Ih nlmnt six hundred and thirty. There are about seven , 
hundred children also for whom provision will tie made, including education. 

J. CmtPn (SalVron Walacii)—Mr. j’itt was twice prime minister. He ‘ 
suecneded tliu Duke of Portland in 1783, and remained in offleo till March, 
1801, when lu* retired in lUvourof Mr. Addington (afterwardsLord stdmuufli). '[ 
but again became First Lord of the Treasury In 1304. Lrmt GruiivlHesneecoiled 1 ! 
him In 1806. ij 

G. f(Tiatliam) The 18th, A4th, fifith, and 92ud Kcgtiucuts, now hi Gibraltar, I 
are ordered tq tbo (Jrimua. They will 1*0 replaced by mllltla regiments. I • 
Another company of tlm 5tli battalion, uml one ot the 7tli battalion ot ltoyal 11 
Artillery, have rceelvoil orders to hold themselves In reaiUiicss to embark for !, 
the Crimea for siugn-gun service. j 

A Soldier. The hlglmst mllUary order of merit which (be Sultan ciui.i 
confer is tlpit of the Mcjldtu. Tills distinctirai bus lately Imtii conferred upon i 
Lieutenant H illard, of the Bombay Engineers, who aaslHteil in tho defence of i 
Hillstrin He was with the gallant Captain Butler when he breathed his Just, j 
during MqJor Kosmyth’s absence with ilospatciMS to his Highness Omar Pasha. I 
Lieutenant Ballard was siibHCfiueiilly engagol In the Isttllu of Glurgevo, ami Is i 
now at Eupatorla with thu Turkish unity iK’lug attached lo the staff of (leuoral • 
Canon, with thu r.mk ot lieuteiiaut-oolouel. ' i 

«T. Hodden (’Wandsworth- iimmI) - Vuiixhall Gardens worn ftirmorly the 1 
property of Jan« Vaux. Tho Establishment was first opened as a place of. 
public amuseiueiit In 1730. Tim lmat hcohou ever known at Yuuxholl was | 
the summer of 1823, when thu number who paid for admission was 33,207, and . 
thu rvculjita amounted to .COiMiN). 

•** We have to apologise to several correspondents, whose (Vivouw shall I 
bo noticed next week. I 









[a woaum-PAATX in tbs tssnchm.] 


INCIDENTS OF TOE WAR. 

Tbk “ gentlomcn of England” who “ live at home at 
ease,” or whose greatest physical privation maybe traced 
to being compelled occasionally to walk from Westminster 
to St. John’s Wood, consequent upon a cab “strike,” or 
some other interruption of equal importance, have 
little idea of a night in the trenohes in front of Sebastopol, 
The manner in which fatigue-parties are selected for this 
duty is as follows. A certain number of men from each 


regiment is draughted off far duty in the trenches. If 
the regiment be strong (and a Crimean regiment is con¬ 
sidered petty strong at 300 men), about eighty men are 
told off for work in the trenches. The period of duty, 
even in moderate weather, is severe, being twenty-four 
hours without interruption. Tlic men lake supplies of; 
whatever rations they can get, generally cold boiled pork 
and biscuit, with an allowance of ram and water. Each j 
man is provided with a shovel and pickaxe in addition; 
to his musket and bayonet. When arrived in the trenches, j 
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a portion of the party act alternately as guards lor the i expected, regard being had to the extended nature of the 
protection of the others, who at once commence work. | works and the perseverance of the enemy. The mud and | 
The portion of work allotted to each man is marked o$ j 


and he is expected to finish it within the given time. In 
the trenches before Sebastopol, however, it has been found 
impossible for the men to perform the usual amount of 
labour, the state of the weather and the nature of the ground 
presenting obstacles against which it is vain to struggle. 
In many cases the cold was found tube so intense, accom¬ 
panied by a cutting wind, that pierced every kind of 
clothing and reached the marrow of the bones, that the 


the rain are the worst foes which the men have as yet to 
contend with, as it has been found by experience that 
exposure in die. trenches has invalided them in greater 
numbers than any other description of service in which 
they are engaged. According to the latest accounts from 
the' Crimea, a supply of warm clothing .hail lteen served 
to every man in the army. The clothing, with the 
exception of the hoots, was reported -as excellent. The 
latter, however, were to wretchedly mode, that a few clays 
in the trenches wore tliem out, the soles coming away 


men could hold their spades no longer, and were forced 
to retire to the wall of the trench, there to shiver for j entire from the upper-leathers. These are called, with 
hours, till relieved by the nest party. Those who have j what reason we know not, “ ammunition hoots.” There I 
suffered from extreme cold in the Crimea state that a; is every reason to believe that in a very few days the. 1 
strong desire to sleep, even with the certainty of a Russian j slow but certain progress made in the trenches wiii give 
sortie, was one of the greatest dangers with which the: place to the rapid movements consequent upon the assault 
soldiers in the trenches had to contend. On every account J of the fortress-—-au operation which both armies are eager j 
it is absolutely uuuessary to combat this feeliug when the | to commence. " 


weather is extremely cold, as in Russia it is a common 
thing to find sentries, waggoners, and other persons who 
pass much of their time in the open air, frozen to death 
in their sleep. Many of the letters which the soldiers in 
the Crimea have written to their friends contain graphic 
descriptions of the sufferings of the men iu the trenches. 
A soldier in the 95th Regiment, which suffered so terribly 
at Alma, and afterwards at lnkorman, thus describes a 
night in the trenches:—“We were marched to the 
trenches at four o'clock, amid a shower of rain and sleet, 
which soon wot us to the skin. I had nothing hut iny 
great coat, worn out and ragged as it was, to cover me, 
and my boots were so worn, that the water came in at 
every step I took. Added to this, the trench was knee- 
deep hi mud; hist there was no help for it, and go we 
must. ISomc of our pour follows worked for several hours, 
hut the weather afterwards got so cold, that human nature 
could stand it no longer, and they were obliged to leave 
their spade* and ptakaxes, and seek the site! ter of the trench. 
Here i stood for several hours, with tin rain and tho 
snow beating upon me, my feet In * pool of water and 
broken ice, and nay rifle resting against rite wall beside tnu t 
but I was so cold that 1 do not thfok I ooulil have readied 
out my hand to seise it if I haft Sean a dozen Russian* 
within a yard of ns. 1 had the greatest difficulty, not¬ 
withstanding say aneomfortable position, to keep myself 
awake. We remained in the trenches twenty-four home 
without being relieved,” When the frosty weather set 
in, although the ground got very hard, the work in the 
trenches was not so severe, Tho men were in tetter 
spirits, and in some few instances they had got their warm 
clothing. It is naoeseary that the working-parties should 
proceed with considerable caution, as, if a head stews 
above the walk tin Russian riflemen, a swam of whom 
arc stationed in the rained buildings in front of die 
Quarantine harbour, immediately fire at die object. The 


holding up 

soldier’s oop on the top of a bayonet a few inches above 
the wall of the trench is detected, and will not produce a 
single shot. '1 he enemy of late have principally endea- 
| voured to annoy the men iu the trenches by watching 
their opportunity and sendiug a round shot ov a shell in 
the alirocdou of the place where 4 huy suspect a group of 
tetefrife-. be at work. Some of these shells are so well 
at considerable mischief is dooo. Tho casualties 
inches silica the beginning of the siege have not 
on the whole been as numerous m> might have been! 


WHAT GREAT MEN SAY OF ONE ANOTHER. 

“ Thoughts, swn't ns roses, in a thicket l'uunJ, 

Amt pure na dew upon tueir crimson leaviw.'' 

Wuum-nouni. 

The lam-el of immortality is, after all, in the gift of the 
unlettered million. They it is who assign to every man 
the measure of his renown, and award to each the pre¬ 
cise position in the Temple of Fame to which his merits 
entitle him. It is well that it should be so—for if the 
world's magnates were allowed to write each other's 
epitaphs, tombstones would tell anything rather than a 
flattering tale. Your great men have si*>kcn all manner 
of uuhandsumu things outs of the other; and if it were ' 
bnt possible to collect in one volume all that they have said 
iu each other’s defamation, it would las Us strange a 
book as ever fell from this printing press. This inter¬ 
necine hostility amongst the great is hot a thing of 
yesterday. It has been so in all ages, and it will, probably, 
so continue till “ foe last syllable of recorded time.” In i 
days of yore, Homer had his Zoilns, Philip his iVuiades, 
Ctesar his Catullus, end the Gods themselves their j 
Monius. Scaliger called L uci an the “Cerberus of foe Muses,”' 
end Lactuutiu and Theodoret denounced Socrates ns “ u 
And! ” Rut this is going too far iuto tie shadowy realms 
of antiquity. Let us come nearer home, and see whether: 
we cannot cull a choice bouquet from foe mutual com- j. 
pi resents of men who have lived within the range of, 
modem history. , i 

Bistep Warburton was, undoubtedly, a hum of bold, | 
fertile, and vigorous geutas. Bisjwwsrs of application | 
ware marvellous; and, like atrueHonaJbat, there was no' 
wnnatnin of toil that he oeuld not suites and disintegrate! 
with th« vinegar of his perseverance. But he was haughty, j 
passionate, and vindictive;—prejudice had narrowed Iris 


, t . . 

extensive views, acrimony had soured his temper, and party 
advanced trenches of the Allies are now brought so nearLspirit had repressed bis imagination. His famu is asso- 
the walls of Sebastopol that tho old ruee of holding up a [ciated most intimately in the estimation of|>osterity with his 


intimately 

“Divine Legation”—a masterly work, tlirongb every pago 
of which his genitts shines (to use foe words of an eloquent 
critic) “ like foe rich sunshine of an Italian landscape.” 
His eibjeet was to trace the mission of Moses to a divine 
origin, and thus, of course, to viudieate the elementary prin¬ 
ciple* of the great Christian system, it was a noble 
task; and had ho displayed a Christian spirit while 
engaged in lb our admiration would have been complete. 
But, alas I lie did not. He was insolent, overbearing, 
and despotic; aiul presented to foe world as humiliating 
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a spectacle as can be well imagined—that of a man who, 
while professing to art as the champion of Christianity, 
| was prepared, ujxm any or no provocation, to assail his 
j fellow-creatures with a ferocity of invective thut would 

I have disgraced a Pagan. Mallet called biin the “mast 
| impudent man living,” (which he never could have been 
' | during Mallet’s life-time); and Churchill has denounced his 
| ] arrogaucu in lines that burn like vitriol even to this day 

! j “ Ho is ho proud that, should ha mart 

II Tits Twelve Apostles in the street, 
liv'd tarn his nose up nl them all. 

!, And shove St. Pater from the wall." * 

11 Bishop Lowth was a profound and elegant scholar, and 
|! the most exquisitely discriminative ol‘ critics, lie had no 
| i unkind feeling towards any human being, but in his 
ij “ Prelections” he advanced a doctrine respecting the Book 
'!of Job, which Warburton considered as aimed at his own 
: j peculiar opinions. lu vain did Lowth disclaim any such 
1 1 application. Warhurton’s wrath was unappeasable; and 
|; mark bow he speaks of that critic, who, perhaps, of all 
;;thun living, had the most sensitive literary palate. 
11 “ Lowth,” he says, “eau’t distinguish partridge from 

I [ horse-llesh ! 1 shall hang him and his fellows as they 

j j do vermin in a warren, and leave them to posterity to 
I' stink and blacken in the wind !” Lowth was as gentle as 
: he was gifted, hut this was u little too much for his 
' philosophy, so he took up his pen, and in a manly and 

i • spirited letter, denounced' Warburton as “ a quack in 
'■ commeutatorship, and a mountebank in criticism 1 ” Like 
' Cato to Carthage, the Bishop of Gloucester returned to the 
. charge, and poisoned his pou with such verdigris as this: 

' “Though your teeth are short, what you want in teeth, 

[ yon have in venom; and know, as all other creatures do, 

where your strength lies.” And so the battle waxed fiercer 

ii and fiercer: Lowth protesting with earnest dignity against 
|' the treatment he was receiving, and Warburton repelling 
: Ids protestations with mordacious contempt and intolerant 
' insolence. And so he treated all who presumed to differ 
'jwith him on any point, however trivial. The “Divine 
I; Legation,” concluded, lie applied himself to an edition of 
! | Shakespeare, which remains to onr time an astonishing 

| monument of perverted ingenuity and ubused erudition, 
i Plain words are subtilised to the most remote conceits, 

!: and the simplest and most natural allusious of the great 

II dramatist are made the vehicles of the most unheard-of 
i ■ allegories. Such a work, of course, provoked criticism, 

i i and Dr. Johnson, amongst others, ventured to express dis- 
i i approval, bnt the bishop pooh-poohed all objections, and 
;; consigned to infamy all objectors. “ Of this Johnson,” 
jjhe Bifid, contemptuously, in writing to Dr. Hurd, “yon 
| 1 and 1, 1 beliuvh, think alike.” Dr. Grey's preface to 
j “ Uudibras”—a clever and soholarly production—ho 
!| described os “sat execrable heap of nonsense!” lious- 
! sean he stigmatised as a “ madman”—qualifying the 
j phrase, however, by.tiiestrange prefix, “seraphic;” and 
; ( Hyde he dismissed as a fellow who was “ at the head of 
;; a rabble of lying Orientalists." But the most fiery phial 
, of his indignation was reserved for the learned and pious 
! Dr. Stubbing, whom he politely designated as one 

11 Ungrateful to the genenme man lie grow by, 

A braron, bninleaa, bloodless, bankrupt booby!” 

j Pope and Warburton were intimate friends, and it is 
| to be feared that the poet’s temper gained nothing in 
sweetness from the connection. .Cumberland hns said, 

i 

! *'The reader who la fMnDlar with ChuroMlPv poem* win net Ml toohnervo, 

: aoSwt Mat to approve, that wa haw omitted tbaln uv ovwit SMaa 'In the 
loot Use. and no removed the objection which a plow mtnd cannot fid) to eon- 
I oetve against the versos at they stand In the original. 
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that “an author must not bo thin-skinned, but shelled 
like a rhiuoeeros!”—a fine sentiment, truly, for one whose 
exquisite sensitiveness, as portrayed by Sheridan in Sir 
Fretful PUtytanj, now constitutes his chief claim to 
immortality. Pope had certainly but little of the rhino* 
ceres about him; he always had as many quarrels on his 
hands as, with all his fertility of invective, he could con¬ 
veniently manage. And, indeed, it must be admitted that 
he received no ordinary provocation. Even Warburtou, 
who was afterwards his constant associate, ridiculed hint 
at first for Ibe poverty (!) of his genius, and “every 
hound,” says the elder Disraeli, “yelped in the halloo 
against liis 'Homer.’” The proximity of men of geniue 
seems to produce a familiarity which excites to hatred or 
contempt; while he who is effected with disordered passions 
imagines that he is urging his own claims to genius by 
denying those of others. Lord Hervey, of Ickieworth, 
has been celebrated by Middleton us one who was remark¬ 
able for his good sense, his rigid temperance, his sterling 
patriotism, and his consummate politeness. Bnt Pope 
fell foul of him—probably for no better reason than that 
he was a supporter of Sir Robert Walpole—and oh ! what 
a portrait of him has he transmitted to posterity 1 Never 
was there distilled such venom from the English language 
os in drawing the character of Sponu. It is the concen¬ 
trated essence of sublimated spite:— 

“ Let Spams tremble 1 Wlilit 1 that thing of silk— 

Sporus, Hurt mere white ennls of asses’ milk : 

Vet let me tlap this lm^ with gilded wings— 

This painted child of dirt that stinks ana sings 1 ” 

But it is unnecessary to quotu the whole passage, for no 
doubt it is burnt with a pen of caustic into the- memory 
of the reader. (Jolley Cibber was another writer of that | 
day whose shadow had the misfortune to cross the path 
of 1‘ope, who accordingly denounced him as a creature 
“ with less human gunius than God gives an ape !” This 
was a savage sarcasm, but it had one defect—it wasn’t 
true! Gibber was a man of brilliant talents, and we 
cannot but admire the calm dignity of his manly reply:— 

“ Sir,—Satire without truth recoils upon its author, and 
must at other times render him suspected of prejudice, 
oven when he may be just.” Had be said everything 
with equal temper, he would have deserved our utmost 
sympathy, but his philosophy was not proof to such sore 
temptations, and he grew at last as vituperative as his 
assuiiaul. Wo may imagine how the poet must have 
writhed in his arm-chair when his old and faithful 
servant, John Searl, entered the breakfast-room at 
Twickenham, and handed him a letter from Cibber, com¬ 
mencing thus:—“ Everybody tells me that for a twelve¬ 
month together 1 have made you feel as uneasy as a rat 
in a hot kettle.” Bnt Pope was the quarry of mightier 
hunters than Colley Gibber. Addison was the most 
illustrious of his enemies, and i’ope has held him np to 
posterity as one who could 

“Damn with faint praise, itasenl with civil lesr. 

And. without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yut afraid tn strike, 

Just hint h fnnlt, and hesitate dislike. 

* » • » • * 

Alike reserved, to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicion! friend. 

All that is mean, unmanly, aad contemptible is com¬ 
prised in such a character ; and for our part, we had 
rather be Sponu titan AtSeus. Addison Was the 
aggressor, for he had talked of the “ Homer” as “ an ill- 
executed thing i” es»d he had calumniated Pope to Lady 
Stuart Wortiey Montague. Bnt it sometimes happened 
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i that the poet gave the first offence. He certainly-did so 
'! in the case of Leonard Walsted. Walsted was a man or 
elegant manners, fine fancy, and patrician family, and It 
|J is pobablo that his most familiar beverage was claret or 
| tokay. Bnt ho wrote a poem, “Aganippe,*’ which Pope 
j “ misliked and mark how ho invokes himFlow, 

! Walsted, flow, like thine inspiror, beer!" Towards the 
close of lain life de&mers crowded ronnd the bard, and 
the cry was still they come! The great Mr. Dennis de- 
nonneed his “ Rape of the Lock” as “a mass of clotted 
nonsense;" Mallet being asked if any thifig* ijpw had 
happened, replied that he had “ looked over a thing called 
au ‘ Essay on Man,’ but discovering an utter want of 
skill and knowledge in the author, he had thrown it 
as'ulo s” and to fill to overflowing the enp of his bitterness, 
the contemptible little bookseller, Mr. Cnrll, had the 
effrontery to assert at the bar of the House of Lords, that 
though Mr. Pope had “a knack of versifying,” he 
(Mr. Cutil) thought himself “ more than a match for him 
in prose.” It would have been well had Pope’s quarrels 
ended with his life—but, alas! it was not so. His foes 
dishonoured him oven in his grave; and there is nothing 
in the history of literature more melancholy or more 
humiliating than Lord Bolingbrokc’s posthumous quarrel 
with the man who had celebrated lum in immortal verse, 
as bis “guide, philosopher, and friend.” It seems as 
though genius, which awakens the admiration of men in 
the aggregate, had in it something that evokes in an 
I inveterate degree the hostility of the individual man. Of 
1 this we have—to quote one case from a multitude—a 
striking illustration hi the torrent of abuse that was 
poured upon the scholars and philosophers who founded 
the Royal Society. Charles IL laughed in their faces 
even when he handed them their charter; and their teles¬ 
copes and optical instruments were ridiculed as engines of 
! Popery. Ihe Mudfog Association was not more unmerci¬ 
fully quizzed. Stubbs denounced it os an “ Hospital of 
Fools;” and, admitting that he was no great scholar him¬ 
self, addressed its members as St. Francis saluted his only 
companions in the wilderness—“ Salvete fratre* asiui! 
—Salvete Jmires lupil” (“Good morning to yon, brother 
jackasses !—Good morning to you, brother wolves!”) At 
a later period a still more implacable enemy arose, iii the 
person of Sir John Hill, who, having been rejected 
because of his waspish temper by all the learned societies 
in succession, ridiculed them all with equal asperity, 
'■'he Antiquarians were “medal-scrapers” and “ ontidilu- 
vian knife-grindersthe Conchologists wore “ cockle¬ 
shell merchants;” the Naturalists were “pedlars of priokle- 
bncks aud cockchafers.” Hill was a man of great and 
varied talents—there is no denying it—and of miraculous \ 
industry. Ills “Vegetable System” extending to twenty - 
six folios, and containing sixteen thousand plates, represent¬ 
ing twenty-six thousand different figures from nature, is in 
itself a pyramid of his industry—yet it does not comprise 
one twentieth part of his labours. Ha wroto travels and 
histories, romances, sermons, pamphlets, plays mid poems 
j —in fact he pat his pen to every kind of writing, though 
it is not quite so certain that he beautified all he touched. 
His temper was intolerable; his vauity egregious, and in 
every fellow-oreatnre ho seems to have found an enemy, 
j * Friendship passed him like a ship at sea.” Ho ftnng 
i his glove In the teeth of the world, and the world, as is Its 
' I eastern, walked upon him. Posterity has done justice to his 
j! (^^attainments, but how was he treated byhis contempo- 
Melding, punning on his same, called him “ a 
'dtMghilland Smart, wham he had called an 


“ ass,” devoted a long poem to him—the “ Hilliad ”—in 
which he denounced him as 

“ A wretch devoid of me, of anise, and gram. 

The insolvent tenant of encumberod apace t" 

Garrick’s happy lines on his doable feenlty of physician 
and play-wright arc well known:— 

“fWfebysic and farces, liis oqnal there scarce is— 

His farce is a physic, his physic a force is!” 

Some other wit, whom he had stigmatised as “a wooden- 
headed booby,” sseailcd him in a similar manner:— 

“ The worst that wo wish thee for all thy vile crimes. 

Is to take thine own physic, and rend thine own rhymes." 

Nor did it end here. Malice, like echo, caught up the 
perishing strain, and the last epigram was the best of the 
throe:— 

“ No I lot the order be reversed, 

Or else ltulashed hie crime*; 

For if he takes his physic first. 

He'll never read his rhymes." 

—A neat epigram, and eanglant as any in tho language. 
The famous controversy between Boyle and Bentley 
about JEaop’s Fables and the Epistles of Phalaris, illus¬ 
trates very remarkably the willingness of great men to 
defame one another. To hear them talk you would really 
imagine that instead of being scholars and gentlemen they 
were idiots and cut-throats. We find Boyle calling Bentley 
“ a dunce and a jackass,” while Bentley compares Boyle,! 
with his new readings, to “ a bungling tinker mending 
old kettles.” Then came the conflict between Bentley 
and Bishop Hare respecting the metre of Terence—a 
dispute that gave rise to the severe rebuke of Sir Isaac 
Newton, that “two dignified divines, instead of minding 
their duties, had fallen ont about a play-bode.” Yet 
Newton was no such philosopher when there was question 
of his own feelings, for so intolerant was he of criticism 
that Wliiston assures ns that tho reason why he did not 
publish his commentary on tho “Chronology” dnring the 
life-time of Sir Isaac was, that “ I knew liis temper so 
well that I should have expected it would have killed 
him 1 ” Aud so perhaps it would, if it had been written 
in the ferocious strain in which great jpen are wont to 
speak of one another. Was ever anything liko it? 
Parnassus is your true Billingsgate. Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, described Marvell, the friend and associate of 
Milton, as “ a vagabond, ragged, hnngiy poetaster, beaten 
at eveiy'tavern—a drnnken merry-andrew.” Milton 
himself, did not como off much better, for Waller the 
poet sneers at him as a “ blind old schoolmaster,” whose 
“ Paradise Lost” had no merit, “ uuless its extraordinary 
length be accounted as such.” And Spratt, Bishop of 
Rochester, had such an antipathy to 1dm that ho ordered 
his name to be erased from Phillips’ epiM?j)h, “as a pol¬ 
lution to a Christian church." Pavawmt was hunted 
into his grave by the wits of bis time. Burnet called 
Dryden “ a monster of immodesty and impurity.” Anthony 
Wood described the great John Locke as a man “ who 
could only distinguish himself by prating and bring 
troublesome.” Luther called Henry VIII. “ a pig, an 
ass, a dunghill; the spawn of an adder, a basilisk, a lying 
buffoon dressed in a king’s robes, a mad fool with a 
frothy mouth;” and even said to him, “yon lie, yon 
stnpid and sacrilegious king.” Madame de Staiil said of 
the famous Hobbes, that ho was “a slave and an 
atheist.” Bishop Fell described the same philosopher as 
“■that most vAin and waspish animal of Malmesbury;” 
and Dr. Wallis could afford him no more complimentary 
designation than that of a man who wsa “ adways writing 
what was answered before he- had written.” Lord 




Chesterfield called Dr. Samuel Johnson a “ hottontot.” 
Dr. Adam Smith called tho same Dr. Samuel Johnson 
a “ brute.” Dr. Samuel Johnson replied that Dr. Adam 
Smith was “a liar;” and Dr. Adam Smith rejoined by 
tracing Dr. Samnel Johnson's genealogy to Hecuba—as 
tho Queen of Troy is known to ns subsequently to her 
transformation ! And these are the idols of posterity— 
the heirs of immortality—the lamps, the stars, the magnets 
of our lives! Smollett paid a delicate compliment to 
Admiral Knowles:—“ He is an admiral withont conduct 
an engineer without knowledge, an officer without resolu¬ 
tion, and a man without veracity!” Swift talks of 
j Walpole as “ a contemptible boor,” and bints with unmis- 
I takeable distinctness that the Duke of Marlborough was a 
j coward. Voltaire, in his Letters from England, testifies 
| to tho prevalence'of a similar opinion:—“ So violent did 
1 find parties in London that I was assured by several 
that the Dake of Marlborough was a coward, and Mr. Pope 
a fool! ” Some sweet compliments passed between Dennis 
and Sir Richard Steele. After taunting him with the atro¬ 
cious offence of being an Irishman, be tells him that he 
i is marked "like Cain,” and that his Hibernian origin is 
||“stamped upon his thee, bis writings, his actions, his 
j passions, and, above all, bis vanity.” -Steele replied, that 
I his assailant had an “ ugly vinegar face,” and “ duck-legs 
I made for carrying burdens,” and that “he never let the 
jsnn into his garret for fear he should bring a bailiff 
I along with him!” Macklin called Garrick a “ sheer im¬ 
postor ;” and Quiu, who could not endure that such a wrong 
should bo done even to a rival, retorted, that “villain” 
wits written on every feature of Macklin's face. George III. 
i bad the meanest possible opinion of Chatham and Temple, 
imrl did not hesitate to express his aversiou. “ 1 cannot 
get rid of the sconndrols,” he exclaimed, “ and I do not 
consider myself a king while 1 am in their hands!” 
Very touching and affectionate was what Queen Caroline 
said of her own child, the Prince of Wales. “ I regard 
him,” observed this exemplary mother, “as the gruatest 
ass, the greatest liar, the greatest canaille, and the 
greatest beast jp the whole world, and I heartily wish 
he was out of it.” Poor wretch! he did not long encumber 
the earth, for he took an eternal adien of it in 1751. 
Chesterfield would not allow that Fox had “ tho least 
notion of, or regard for, the public good.” Posterity is 
not altogether of the same opinion, bnt one great man 
most have his fling at another. Sir William Temple 
sneered at Harvey’s doctrine of the drcnlation of the 
blood as “ a thing which sense can hardly allow.” Lord 
Bacon rejected Galileo’s discoveries with scorn. Dr. 
Kourick said of Goldsmith's “Traveller” that it was a 
“flimsy ^wem*}” and of the “Deserted Village,” that it 
had. “ neither fancy, dignity, genius, nor fire." The same 
spirit has survived to modern times. Mr. Raskin describes 
the pictures of Clande Lorraine as " nonentities and 
abortionsand Mr. Carlyle politely assures us that 
Ignatius Loyola was “a ferocious human pig!” Mr. 
Thackeray, who has an amiable weakness for 'digging 
people out of their graves and hanging them in chains, 
and who should have few frailties of his own, so merciless 
is be to those of his fellow-creatures, whether they be 
alive or dead, describes l’ope*as “a pert, prurient little 
bard,” and Swift as “a wretched worn-out scamp—a 
rear stricken wretch.” Nor is he more gracious to John 
Wilkes. Dr. Alexander Chalmers assures ns that Mr. 
Wilkes was "a gentleman of elegant manners, of fine 
taste, and of pleasing conversation.” Mr. Thaekuray 
dascribes him as a “ blasphemous, coek-oyed demagogue I ’’ 


| Dr. Gilbert Stuart hallooed Dr. Henry through tho world j j 
as “ an ass and an idiot” (what would yonr groat men|! 
do when talking of one another bnt for that ward “ass?”)!; 
and Southey cannot afford to deeignate Napoleon other- | 
wise than as tho “Moody Corsican.” NOr was the French I 
Caesar more just, for he sneered at Wellington as “ a j 
sepoy-captain.” Byron called Landor a “gauder;” j 
Southey, “an incarnate lieWordsworth, “a footman 
and Shakespeare himself, "a humbug.” But in this last;! 
instance ho did but steal the thunder of Voltaire, who 
described' v o*r matchless dramatist as “a buffoon and a j 
barbarian I” Bnt the most scathing thing that one human j 
being ever said to another was probably what Henry j 
Grattan said to Ileury Flood in the course of a purlin- ; 
meutary debate. Flood had inadvertently alluded to j 
Grattan ns bis “ honourable friend.” Grattan sprang j 
upon bis legs, and exclaimed, “ Whom does the honourable j 
gentleman call his friettdf —Not me, Barely. I’d spit on j 
him in a desert!” \ 

Such is the tone in which great men have spoken of ! 
one another, and well indeed may we exclaim with j 
amazement, Tunias ne animis •caelesiUms mef —"Can j 
heavenly minds sach high resentment show ?” j 

- Mblofoyn. 

THE CRIME OF COLOUR. ! 

Bt J. H. STOCQUELEB, Esq. 

CHATTER XU. 

Nkaely a twelvemonth had elapsed since Lionel Stratford j 
had first left England. The months had passed with the { 
rapidity which always marks the flight of time whon 
varying events occur to occupy attention, an(k leave no 
minutes for calculation. Hero to-day and gone to-morrow! > 
You have not got over the Christmas festivities ere, with j 
a hop, skip, and a jump, they all come back again toj! 
greet you as of yore, with jocund grin, holly, mistletoe, 11 
waits, and mince pieB. 

Lionel, the richer by some ten thousand pounds, the ! 
result of a fortunate speculation in opinra, was again in ! 
bis native country, sauntering down Regent-street on n i 
bright spring morning, when he was suddenly accosted 
by Flicker, whom wo introduced to the reader in an 
early chapter. Flicker, always dramatic, bailed him 
with a line from tho almost exploded "VenicePreserved,” 
"‘How fares the honest partner of my heart?’ Again j 
in ‘fields and pastures’ old? I saw your arrival at [ 
Southampton announced in the papers this morning, with j 
a whole crowd of bilious Indians, and have been in a 
fever over since. Let’s look at you. A little more gam¬ 
boge about the gills, and a touch of bronze upon the brow . 
-—nothing more. Liver all right ?—Escaped the cholera ?” 

“ As you sac me,” replied Lionel, shaking Flicker by 
the hand; "in capital health, and none the worse for 
being to the windward of debt. And yon ? How many 
newspapers and magazines have yon started—or got 
others to start for yon? How many plays have you J 
written, and what was the success of the novel ?” i 

"The novel,” rejoined Flicker, "remains in manit- j 
script; the booksellers have declared that it is of too | 
rare a merit to be made common by printing and pub- ' 
lishtng. One of them suggested a decorative illumination, \ 
bnt I am thinking of a bonfire. Tho magazines absorb : i 
the ideas of small coteries at three shillings a page, and 1: 
the newspapers rink light literature and go upon politics, ' 
for which Ubave no fency. The drama is a better field 
—a decided case of 'unprecedented success' lost night 
i —a perfect conflagration of public delight.” 






Lionel suggested that his friend was probably indebted 
to our continental neighbours: “From tlie I 'cneh, I 
supjwse?” 

“No-nfroni the English— the ‘pare well midefiled;’ 
| found tho plot in an old periodical, and the dnmaita 
I persorue in private society. My sister sat for the heroine, 
and I’ve dime my own governor as the irascible father.” 

“ Then,” said Lionel, taking bis arut and leading him 
on his own route, “ I suppose I "may congratulate you on 
being fairly upon yotu- legs.” 

“ For a time,” answered the dramatist, a Proalisc the 
i^iaaish proverb, and scatter with the loll handle fruits 
] of the right. The manager’s liberality will find me in 
:two Hlackwall dinners, six opera stalls, a trip to 
Richmond, a pic-nic to Norwood, the Derby day, a box 
!of Havannahs, and -a complete jiersonal equipment. I 
| hare made the calculations to a nicety—balance in hand 
; two shillings and sevenpence-linlfpenny on the first of 
I September next.” 

; “ Improvident Flioker! When will yon acquire pru- 

jdential habits, and coutemjdate the possible rainy day ?” 

| Flicker was rather amnsed at this, coming as it did 
1 from one who only a few months previously bad rivalled 
| ltim in a noble disregard of the future, llo concluded— 

| and indeed said—that Stratford’s visit to the East had 
: qualified him to become one of tlie Magi. Lionel hand¬ 
somely retorted, that if it had qualified him to render 
I Flicker a single service, the visit would not have been 
i made in vain. 

“I’ll take you ut your word,” exclaimed Flicker; “you 
remember the East Indian you committed to my charge 

“ Ton. mean .poor Somers.” 

| “ Poor 1—hang him! I had not even the chance of 

bolding him in the traees. He liolted soon after yon 
' went away.” 

I “ Ho did 5 we met him again abroad." 

| “ And 1 wish you had kept him there, lor—would you 

; believe it ?—tlie follow has come, back to rob me of a 
jwife and all tho luxuries of jiccuniary independence. 

! Everything promised that 1 should be married to the most 
I i charming creature that bml ever parsed the grand 
iclimacteric, with a thousand a-vear to atone for the 
'absence of youth, when in drops Master Some ns to 
• destroy the symmetry of my nasal protuberance. Ilo 
I marries the exquisite Fitasliriing in a week or two." 

! Stratford was much astonished at ibis intimation, 
j; “Arc you jesting,” he asked, “or is this sober fact ?” 

I i “ Sober and serious,” rejoined Flicker. “ I have called 
j philosophy and cigars to iny aid, mid am vainly trying to 
i get over it. As a proof of my magnanimity, I aui actually 
! going to a party this evening at the house of my fair, 

; inconstant. I wish you’d come—” a 

“ Rut my cousin is with me.” 

“ What! the fair Julia ?~-»umnarriad ? Bring her to 
jthe old girl’s. You’ll meet some pleasant people, mb off 
yohr India rust, and gather the gossip of the day. Yon 
must be in want of a supply of the ‘small change’of, 

! society bytthis time.” 

; “Ay,” obsarved Stratford; “bat to compensate for 

1 that I con now talk of India.” 

“ And he voted a bore. Let me advise you to jink’ 
your Oriental lore. Nabobs arc obsolete. Your .modem 
| man from the East has. little to give and nothing to lend, 
so society resents his surprising intimacy with carry and 
j ttee j |^£ttw uiBg‘ over his -anecdotes and sleeping over his 

| T^S^iissirred hhn that his advice should be taken. 

*' ' - - - ■— 


“Rut what,” he asked, “« the service you wish mete I! 
render you?” 

“ ’Egad, 1 had nearly forgotten it! Step in between j. 
your friend and my quondam inamorata. Tell Mm, yon; 
know lie don’t really caro about marrying her. Say, that j | 
J um liroken-hcarted by ltis unsatisfactory triumph. Sa 'j 
short, say what you like.” 

Lionel told him that he looked ujxm it ns a service • 
of danger with so fiery a fellow as Somers; but as eir- 
wuimtnnei'h favoured the project, he would do his best, i 
Loosening his aiin from Flickers’, lie Stopped and asked : j 
at what hour they were to meet. 

“ At eight. My ci-ilruanl patronises early habits. I j 
shall never be allowed a latch key, that’s certain; but 
better to be locked in a comfortable parlour, with a fire 
before you, and an ‘ anld with’ at yotfr side to help out 
the bottle, of port, than immured within the walls of the, 
Bench I An rmioir!" ;j 

They parted. A few words will explain ‘the sudden 11 
reappearance of Stratford in England. After the death . 
of the collector! scandal became so very busy with Julia’s 
fame that it was deemod expedient that she should leave j 
the station. None of the men in the, MofussU seemed'l 
disposed to trust themselves with a girl whom, as they ' j 
thought, was ready to accept any offer. In the lofty;, 
laiigmigc of Ftidos, they each exclaimed, 

I Ait liim who run ! 

Fancy tho niaitl who ffwieict* </>«/ man.' 1 

Unt, independently of this circumstance, Julia’s eyes' 
had liecome so opened to the crime of surrendering Ac ; 
hand unaccompanied by tho heart, that the but little;, 
needed suggestions from Lionel that it were better to : 
return with him to Calcutta than continue where she ; 
would only lie a subject of vulgar conversation, or the . 
instrument of the manoeuvres of Mrs. Cardamun. They j' 
accordingly returned to Calcutta immediately—Julia going j j 
| into mouvii ing os a mark of respect for the memory of jj 
the gentleman who would have jiaid bar the high compli¬ 
ment of making her his wife. ! ; 

The effect of the excitement, the Journey, and the I j 
troublesome dictates of a heart not altogether dead to|| 
better emotions, brought on an attack of fever, and sol; 
reduced Julia that the medical man advised an immediate | i 
return to Etigland. Lionel’s partner was indisposed to \ j 
part with liim so soon. The lmppy arrival, however, of! j 
the opiqpi clippers from China, with intelligence that rive | 
shipments of the season had resulted in enormous profits, i 
euablcd Lionel to retire from tlie firm, and he gladly j 
offered to escort his cousin to her paternal home. 1 

Lionel's return to England was singularly coeval with 
that of the wild beast hunter, Polite. He had taken a 
fancy to the little man whom heittdeeavat Mnddiempore, 
and it was in nowise diminished by rim Act -of Suan 
having become his wife, and a close attendant upon rite 
still delicate Julia, kftf.bn* return home,Lionel prepared 
Julia to accompany him to Miss Fitsstirling’s, without 
hinting at the .possibility of her meeting with fSemers. 
He then threw himself into an arnuchair in the hook 
drawing-room, and gave way in « course of mieditation 
on tlie singular semes of = the past, and the pooriblo fetnre. 
He was soon, however, disturbed byvoioos an rise landing- 
place. .Polite was giving audienoe to a personage be 
had employed to proclaim the results of liis own private 
speculation pro how publico. ' 

“Trust mo, master,” said an unfamiliar voiue, the 
'thicker for an evident attachment •toaifua vita —“trast 
Itne, I’ll paste all ever the hoppesdrion Poses, trad there 
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shan’t lw a (load wall nor a hoarding which doesn't, speak of 
your exhibition. J’il watch u Idle their stickers wo at work, 
and tin* moment their backs ix turned, up goes my placard.” 

“That will do,” replied Folito; .“then consider your¬ 
self engaged, from early to-morrow looming. Begin 
the posting at Marrobone, work down to Urgent-street, 
then over West minster-bridge, round b.iek by Blaekfriars : 

! come up here and do all Oxford-street, and ltolborn. 

: j then into Cheapskle, Loadenhali-street, and Whitechapel, 
i j up towards Hackney mid Ciup’itu, and so homo to Bays- 

■ | water, ami you’ll have earned your two shillings.” 

i| '“I raythur think 1 shall. It’s hard liars; but what's 
! a cove to do when he’s in reduced circumstances." 

| As tkti speaker descended, lie was met by Susan, 

| who, toiling up-stairs, and cntchiug a glimpse of Polito, 
ejaculated, unaware that she was overheard, “ Oh, Poly, 
such a to-do down at the docks !" 

“ Wliat! ” rejoined Folito, in jocular mood, has the 
1 black bear seised tlie Custom-house officers?” 

! “ No—worse tlian that—the Custom’us officers have 

| seized tlio Itear; ami the rhiuoccrous and two buffaloes 
| are confiscated because they are. eontrarybaud.” 
j “ Why—what ?—spent English, do,” 

I “So I do. That’s jnst what they told me at the 
j|docks; and the plain fact of it all is that we’re swindled 
!! out of the Imuyiniis.” 

!; Folito was in agonies:—“Why—what for? Wliat 
, I have they gone amt done?” 

! “Nothing,” answered Susan, “and you’ve done nothing 
;j neither that ought to have been dour. You ought to have 
.! made your manifestations, and paid your humble duty to 

■ i the Crown.” 

*| “Well, 1 can do that yet: it ain’t too late. I'd have 

I I (Itme it before, if IM known it was usual.” 

II “ Ah, it’s too late now ! You’re posted as a smuggler.” 
j' “fa smuggler! I look like ouu, don’t I ? f wonder 
|i what Will Watch would say to such a cove. Well, the, 
i}idea is new. I’ll get up a Guernsey frock, nnd wear a 
H black belt and pistols.” 

Susan was jnmv practical:—“You’d better <jet iiji a 
petition, or we Khali lie ruined, and all our roasting in the 
Ingees go for nothing.” 

“’Egad, you’re right!” replied Polito, awake to the 
nature aud tlm extent of the loss he was likely to sus¬ 
tain ; “ the thing looks serious. I’ll tell you what I’ll 
i do—when Mr. Stratford comes in. I’ll auk hijp to speak 
to the Queen for me, or write a petition.” 

“I’m here, Polito—what eau I do for you?” cried 
Stanford, finding bo woe to be appealed to. 

“Oh, Mr. Stratford, I’m glad you're come hack. 1 
didn’t know you were in. Never mind my aftbira now. 
My old master, Mr, Somers, has been here;—he heard 
that we liad come home, and lie asked a power of ques¬ 
tions about you and Susan’s missus.* He wants you to 
write him a note, just to tell him when-he may sec von. 

I never saw a gentleman so altered." 

“ I shall probably meet him this oveuing. In the mean¬ 
while, come in, and let me draw up your petition to the 
Commissioners of Customs.” 

tT> fe cooMihmA] 

■ --—r-— —- - 

THE HOME OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

As the tourist ascends from Sherwood Forest, leaves 
Bolsover, Hardwick,, and Newstead behind him, and 
passes the picinrc.sqnu ruins of Wingfield Manor, lie comes, 
in the space of a dozen miles or so, upon tlmsteep “cliffs,” 
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and “tors," and Starrs,” of Criclie; and lhen suddenly 
opens before him one of tbo most beantifiil scenes in nil 
the Peak of Derbyshire, tho streamlet vale of Holloway 
mid the wooded slopes of Lea, backed by the heights of 
Matlock and Wirks worth, and touched and dashed nil over 
with some of the most pleasing features of rural and 
iiulustiiul life. Nearly in the centre of this scene, and 
adding much to its romantic interest, is a verdant knoll, 
or rather platform, occupied by an old English mansion, 
with its terraces and lawns, sheltered from the north and 
east by«Joftv, cragged, nnd wooded upland, almost 
wortl^fc the name of a mountain, the grey hamlet of Hollo¬ 
way—or, as the natives call it, Ilo’wav—scattered not 
ungracefully upon its side and crowning its summit. The 
gleaming aud arrowy Derwent, the Cromford Canal, and 
the, Ambergate and Buxton Railway form far-winding and 
almost parallel lines below to the south and west; and, 
whether freshened by titc spring-tide green, flushed with the 
bloom of summer, or the still mellower tints of autumn, or 
sparkling in an unsullied mantle of hard frost, as I have 
often seen it on a bright winter’s day, it is a prospect that, 
once photographed on the soul, might, without a single 
historical association, remain “ a joy for ever.” It is not, 
however, without its histories. Yonder, on the top of 
Fiber—once High Burgh—the ancient Britons nnd the 
Romans, probably also the Saxons, had in turn their 
warlike encampments, commanding on one side tho Peak, 
aud on the other the Plain, fur almost as the eye could 
reach: near at>haml, if not visible, as we huge already 
hinted, is Wingfield Manor, where in later times dwelt in 
confinement Mary Queen of Scots; and equally near is 
Dotlihk, the homo of young Anthony Hobington, who was 
beheaded for trying to set her at liberty. In the folds of 
the valley beneath, just out of sound as out of sight, are 
the once famous factories of the Arkwrights aud the Strutts, j 
the revolutions of whoso wheels revolutionised the charac- i 
ter of the whole district, without interfering with its j 
natural beauty ; mid facing us is Aklcnvaalcy of .the Hurts, j 
which has already, in one of its martial sous, furnished a 
victim to tho war now raging in the Crimea ; while at the I 
entrance to a small subsidiary vale, dwells earnest John | 
Smedley and his amiable lady, who spend a large income j 
in building schools and chapels for the people far and nearj 
—all significant foot-prints in the path of time. Tho ;• 
native scene, ol‘ my mothci, who in her girlhood had been jj 
a shepherdess in these mouutaiu regions, it was ever te;j 
me a wild delight to rest ou the heights, ami gaze on so 1 ' 
lovely au ampliithefttre—its blendings of life and character: 
with natures primeval grandeur; its patrician and rustic, 
homes, that seemed to be growing out of the very bosom ji 
of the landscape, and sending up their blue columns oTji 
smoke into the still bright lioavcn ; its waving woods and ; 
winding waters; its lawn-like meadows and grazing, 
flecks and horde; ita peaceful traffic and useful toil. But I 
ui the whole of the lovely view, never seemed a spot more I 
lair or attractive than the aid and many-gabled rural seat 1 
of Lea Buret, ou that central knoll, henceforth classic, for m 
ever—the English home of Florence Nightingale, whose'j 
name, like Grace Darling’s, now quickens the bent, of | 
miilious of hearts. Some people are born with a genius ; 
for nursing and solacing, ns much' as others are with a 
genius for music, or dancing, or poetry, and Miss Night¬ 
ingale may be wegardod as the un lietipr of her order. 
Her spirit .first show ed itself in an interest tor the sick 
poor in the hamlets around Lea linrst, but at length found 
a place requiring more attention and energy in continental 
hospitals, aud afterwards ia Loudon, where she took the 
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office of matron to sv retreat lor decayed gentlewomen, i 
and now she is gone to tend and to heal the wounds of 
the siiftViws’by the siege of Sebastopol. What a contrast 
to the quiet pastoral retirement of this vale of Holloway, i 
with its tire-aide memories and its rural delights! They 
who love not war must still sorrow deeply over the fate of 
its victims; and to such, even now, amid all the din of 
arms, the beautiful and beneficent name of Florence Night¬ 
ingale comcth sweetly as “flute-notes in a storm.” And 
in after-ages, when humanity mourns—as mourn it will— 
over the blotches and scars whioh battle and* fire shall 
have loft On the faro of this else fair world, like a sttfeam 
of sunlight through the cloud with which the present strife 
will shade the historic page of civilization, will shine 
down upon it, brighter and brighter, the memory of the 
heroic maiden of Lea Hurst, till all nations shall have 
learned to “do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before 
God,” and covetousness, war, and tyranny shall be no 
more.— Dr. S. T. Hall. 


RELICS OF RUSSIAN .BATTLE-FIELDS. 

Major Waucrr, who was 
present at the battlo of 
the Alma, slept on the 
field, and afterwards 
took a gallant part in tRo 
memorable action of In- 
kerman, lias lately return¬ 
ed home on leave. He 
has hrought from the 
Crimea two relies, of 
which wc engrave exact 
representations. One 
was picked up on the 
field of Alma, the day 
after the battle, close to 
a heap of eighteen Rus¬ 
sians, of whom fourteen 
were dead and the others 
very badly wouitdud. One of the relics is alittlc bag roughly 
stitched on the outside, in which was a metal amulet of a 
patron saint. The amulet, which appeared to liave been 
cleaned until the features of tlio figure were almost oblite¬ 
rated, bat with the nimbus round the head still perfect, had 
been suspended round the neck of the wearer by a piece 
of tape, attached to which was a small cross of boxwood. 
The bag contained a manuscript book of prayers, with a 
suggestive title-page, composed of crosses, rudely drawn 
in pen and ink. A similar example of graphic art con¬ 
cludes the book. At the last page the date 1854 can be 
discerned. Somo fond heart, it may be, prepared the bag 
for the treasured volume and the charmed amulet; and, in 
the faith and hope that the sacred words and the holy 
relic would be a spell against the hostile sword of the 
barbarian invader, bade the warrior go forth to glory. 
The soldier went forth, and on the heights of Alma earned 
the glory that ^waited him .^ Pions book and charmed 
amulet, however, availed m gffi't as on the field of battle 
he was gathered with the mffiwwn dead. 

The other^relie to which we have referred, was 
obtaiued at jfaiinan, and its principal feature is a rode 
_refKv*at®f»^P^jLGrncifixion. On each of the arms of 
the cross avoltei^pbims, illustrative of the passage in 
hsainli, “Each M v imd six wings, with twain he covered 
jjyifMfe, twain he covered his feet, and with twain 

Mjldttl; " UheruWms with trumpets, the Russian eagle, 


and a vonerablo form emerging from clonds, surmount the 
whole. A border surrouuds the arms of the cross, on 
which a legend is inscribed in characters too worn to be 
deciphered. The relic is evidently one of great antiquity, 
and the workmanship far from despicable. 



WEEP NO MORE FOR ME! 

Sub laid tier head upon hia arm, 

And still'd lwr throbbing heart, 

To hear tbo word* of aad farewell, 

That told her they must part. 

Hr spoke—his voice waa low hut calm:— 
“Thou wouldst not have me stay; 

My country's voice, my sovereign's cause, 
Hare summoned me away. 

But ’midst the darkest scenes of war, 

My thoughts will turn to thee; 

And though wc may not meet on earth. 
Thou must not weep for me. 

My Annie, dry those bitter tears, 

And weep no more for me I" 

She leans her head upon her band, 

'Her tears on falling last 
Upon the yrords hia hand has traced— 
roe fondest, and the last 
Her eyes are on the page, her thoughts 
To Scutari are tied, 

She envies those who watched beside 
His lowly pallet bed. 

But still hut parting words she beam s 
“My thoughts an yot with thee, 

And though we meet no more on earth, 
Than must not weep tor me. 

My Annie, dry these bitter tears, 

And weep no more former 

Her aleaderform b drooping now. 

Her eyes are sunk and dim, 

She hews fond Voices speaking mend; 

She only thinks of him. 

Of him—the deadly battle strife— 

His weary hoars of pain— 

Hie lowly grave—his parting words: 

“We may not meet again. 

Bnt an angel voice is whispering, 

“Thou mart not ween for mo, 

For ’midst the bowers of Paradise, 

Our meeting now shall be. 

My Annie, dry thorn bitter tears, 

And weep no more for me 1“ 
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at by our studious friend. The results of his very 
laborious inquiry havo been placed in our hands, but we 
will not give oar renders all the dry details which go to 
make up an enormous bill of very nearly one thousand 
millions of money. During the ten years which included 
the war with France, and which ceased for a short time 
with the Peace of Amiens in 1802, the army expenditure 
was one hundred and fifty-six millions; for the navy, one 
hundred and eight millions, and for the ordnance, twenty- 
one millions, or a grand total for the materiel of war of 
two hundred and oiglity-idx millions. Then there were 
loans which were never repaid, and subsidies to foreign 
states, which absorbed more than fifteen millions. Among 
these recipients of our revenue stand—Austria, for nearly 
five millions; Russia, one million and a half; Prussia, a 
million and a quarter; the remainder being divided among 
Portugal and the minor states of the German co|federa- 
tion. Then there were grants for special services to Earl 
St. Vincent and Sir Charles Grey of nearly ono*hundred 
thousand pounds, and to Admiral Mitchell for liis capture 
of Dntch ships of nearly two hundred thousand pounds, 
and a variety of other matters which appeared deserving 
of special reward by the nation. That ten years’ war 
cost vory nearly three hundred and five millions, 
being at the rate of about thirty-five millions a-year.or 
nearly double the total expenditure of the nation in 1752, 
before hostilities commenced. 

The peace which was patched up St Amiens was dis¬ 
turbed almost before the ink which had embodied the 
terms of the treaty was dried upon the parchment, bud 
the next year the nation was called tes arm itself in a 
more extensive manner than it had over done before. 
That war was brought to a tunninav.ion at the general 
peace in 1816, and the reader will be curious to learn 
the result of the researches of Mr. Iilncbook in the deep 
mines of parliamentary papers, &e. with respect to the 
“leetle bill” for this second war. Ho puts down the 
following items for the principal materials of the war— 
army, throe hundred aud fifty-eight millions; navy, two 
hnndied and thirty-three millions; ordnance, sixty millions 
(we omit the trifling snui of hundreds of thousands); and 
the grand total of these three items of the war is six 
hundred and fifty-three millions. 

Next we have the account under the hoods of " i mbsidics ” 
and “foreign loans,” amounting for the fourteen years’ war 
to the modest sum of thirty millions. These were the 
times .when we had snch universal compassion ft >r oppres¬ 
sion and injustice in all parts of the world, that according 
to the witty Sidney Smith, “ If Switzerland was tl irogtened, 
away went a treasury clerk with a hundred thousand 
pounds for that country; large bags of money v fere kept 
constantly under sailing orders; upon the slightos t demon- 
. stratum towards Naples down went Sir William! Hamilton 
upon his knees, and begged for the love of St. » lanuarins 
they would help ns off with a little money.”' Among 
those countries which we were successful in Inc hieing to 
accept oar pecuniary assistance, not less than tl te aid of 
i «nr military and naval prowess, (bore figures Po rtngal to 
the tone of over seven millions; Spain, upward s of four 
millions; Russia, nearly fonr millions; Swed en, mare 
than three millions; Austria, about two am 1 a half 
millions; Sicily, nearly the same stun; Prussia for about 
aft equal amount. Even his sable majesty of Morocco 
condescended to accept a very considerable srn n; while 
Hanover and the minor German states had i tot so far 
forgotten the advantage of previous subsidies at; to refuse 
them upon this eocarion. But not only threaten ed foreign 
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states, bnt distressed foreigners and refugeos of other 
nations were solicited to become recipients of oitr charitable i 
effusions aud the overflowings of our wealth. The loyalists 
and sufferers of America we.ro rewarded aud succoured 
by u sum of two and a half millions; while the suffering j 
clergy and laity of France, the emigrants from Toulon j 
uiul Corsica, the sufferers of St. Domingo, aud the Dutch j 
immigrants, received aid to the amount of nearly three ■ [ 
millions during the progress of the war. The nation! 
testified its admiratiou of its naval and military heroes by 
erecting pultlic monuments to their memory at a cost of 
about thirty thousand pounds. A sum of more than five 
and a half niillious was thus expended in charity aud to 
the memory of the. illustrious brave. 

But beyond all this there were various rowards anil 
grants for special services, amounting in the aggregate to 
pearly four millions. Let us glance at a few of the items 
Lord Hood and his officers and men for services at Toulon, 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds; Earl Nelson fin- 
an establishment suitable to bis new dignity, one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand pounds; his funoral expeuses 
about fiftron thousand pounds; officers and men for the 
battle of Trafalgar nearly three hundred thousand pounds; 
Marquis and Duke of Wellington, in various sums, about 
six hundred thousand pounds; officers and men at the 
battjc of Waterloo, eight hundred thousand pounds; officers 
and men under Sir Samuel Auchmuty for capture of 
Java, ono hundred aud forty-eight thousand pounds; 
officers and men under Lord Keith, nearly one hundred 
ami twenty thousand pounds; suffering inhabitants of 
Russia and Germany three hundred thousand pounds; 
and among a number of smaller items is one of seven 
hundred pounds for printing-prcsscB for Portugal, st> that 
although our arms carried desolation over the country, 
wc endeavoured at llio same time to diffuse the blessings } 
of knowledge over that natiou which, while wu protected,’ , 
we ravaged and desolated. 

Adding up these items, wc are furnished with the total 
amount os the bill for the last war ti( - siv hundred and 
ninety-four millions. In a naip, however, at the foot, 
Mr. Binchook calls attention w the fact that he has 
omitted from the account a very large number of items 
which ought to have boon included, and which have 
become chargeable to John Bull since the cessation of 
hostilities, among which ho instances the celebration of 
peace, the Ruaso-Dutch loan, pensions to officers and 
men; and he also states that ho has not included hi the 
account the increased sums which were chargeable to the 
country for bounties iu corn and the exorbitant charges 
of raising money, or the interest on the increased debt.. 
The average war expenditure, therefore, as shown by 
tha vouchers in his possession, during the last of the 
two wars, was equal to nearly fifty millions a-year, or 
the entire average annual expenditure of the ten years 
ending 1840. For the two wan, Mr. Blucbook estimates 
the entire expenditure at nine hundred and ninety- 
seven millions of money. 

Our ingenious friend, however, found some difficulty, as 
will also our readers, no doubt, in realising in his own 
mind the idea of snch vast sums, and he set his calculating 
mind to work to endeavour to find out some mode by 
which these immense expenditures could be brought more 
distinctly within the range of bis own mind, aud the 
results of his labours on the subject will perhaps 
help our readers to a solution of the difficulty. Mr. 
P l u e boo k found that if foe sum of one thousand millions 
were placed in sovereigns in a single line in such a 
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Manner that the edge of each would touch, the golden peaceful aad i industrious' habits, by mu- thrift and enm- 
llno would extend adistaiico of thirteen thousand eight hun- uievcial enterprise, sueoeedud in paying oft' about forty-five | 
dred miles, and that if the Home crane were piled upon ; ach millions of the debt thus entailed upon us. If we continue I 
j otlior till they expressed the amount of this expenditure, it at this rate we shall in about three hundred and twenty | 
j would form a column of gold, the topmost sovereign of which years succeed iu cancelling so much of the debt as was j 
! would be one thousand miles from the surface of tho earth, contracted during Urn twenty-four yews of war which j 
; But if this towering slender column of gold wore formed the subject of Mr; Binoboolt's .investigation, 
broken up iuto smaller ones of about, the same height at The national savings of fifteen years of pence, effected f 


l friend placed these columns in a row, each column curved in the prosecution of wav during the twenty-four | 
touching the othev, and by the assistance of his devoted years which elapsed from the commencement of hostilities ; 
friend, Cocker, lie found himself gazing upon a golden in 1792, to the close of tho vat in 181(1. So that in j 
wall of nearly three-quarters of a mile ill length, and the event of no war occurring, and no plague, jiestileuce, | 
: leather moro than two hundred foot in height. . lie further fiuiiino, or any other great national calamities, retarding . 
Supposed the glittering woll-to have fallen down, and thi^ the progress of tlio nation, oar great-grcat-grandchildron j 
visile number of coins to have sjwead tiiemselvcs singly to fho tenth generation front us will be able at the close i 
ovar the level surface of the ground, and as each sovereign of the year 2175, to lay their hands upon their hearts, j 
my contiguous to its neighbour, his eye rested upon a and with a fueling of honourable pride, congratulate : 
goldeu field of moro than a hundred and fifty square acros themselves upon tlio national fulfilment of that wise and j 
in extent, bomewhut wearied with his calculations and his beneficent command^ “Owe uo man anything." i 

Ardent inquiries after knowledge, be fell into a short sleep While wo are thankful to Mr. Bluebook tor the labonr | 
in his easy chair, and his mind still occupied with the he has bestowed upon this subject, we leave the results of i 
stupendous subject which had for so long a period cn- his inquiries into the diiRty realms of long buried truth, j 
grossed Ms almost utnhvidcd attention, he droamod that he without note or'comment, to the attentive consideration of i 
saw arriving from distant parts long trains of carts and the readers of our Journal. ■ 

waggons which were to bo employed in carting away the ___ 'j. ____ 1 1 

amfrawR treaRur^ which lay scattered upon the .surface ‘ poiqjLAH TALES OF SEBVJA. j| 

of tne hundred and fifty acres ot laml. lie awoke from * ,, i • 

lus trance, weighed the golden harvest, and fonnd that The lViucipaliticg aire just now come into fasliiou. Two :' 
Ihe labour of moro tliau nine thousand horses, each years since a pupil e.t the best “ classical academy” would I; 
drawing ope ton-weight of the gold, would bo required to have been entitled tjo a prize for pointing out AYallachia !• 
remove the precious burden, and that the entire weight of or Servia on the ’map—and now, five great European 1 
the gold would considerably exceed that of the united powers are bidding, for the protectorate of those very pro- 
weight of the “Itoyal Albert” and the “Duke of vinc.es. The mi miters, customs, religion, uenlth, and j 
Wellington,” the largest ships in the world, with all military genius of their inhabitants, nro become matters of j 
their guns and engines and coals and crews and twelve general interest. Any information touching tlio move- I 
months’ provisions. incuts or personal predilections of the liospodars is worth j 

, Mr. Bluebook thought of tlio immense amount of the expensive honour of a telegraphic despatch. Direct 
. benefit which would be conferred upon tho people by a commnnicwtkms are opened between tiioso chiefs and the 
distribution of this enormous sum of money among them, cabinets of St. James’s and the Tmlerios; and I’rince 
for he fonnd that to every inhabitant of the United Stirbey ha s expanded into a “ jarsoiiage.” At this 
Kingdom, man, woman, and child, lie could afford to give morneut, th .erefore, tho appearance of a work in' which 
a sum of fifty pounds as his or her portion, of tho nutgui- is collpctec i a nines of the literary productions of one of 
ficent treasure. But in order to distribute this thousand these f'rir cipolities, and especially of tliat brunch of 
millions, of money ho discovered that if he were to literatm'e t vhich best reflects the habitudes and genius of 
j commence (lie task of counting out to each his allotted the people—namely, their popular tales—is especially well 
| share, mid to take only the barest time for food and rest, limed. So .ch a work has recently beep published in Berlin 
| and. dying leave the task to bis descendants, bis great- and Paris,) rom the pen of AY nk Stephauovitiili Kavadschitoli. 

, ’great-grandson would have still left tho work of distri- .Not tbs t the author dreamed of the Eastern Question, i 
ha turn uncompleted when tho chnrch bells rang out the or of the i ittoution which it would attract towards Servia, j 
last day of the oldyear' of' 2000. when laba rioualy composing bis book. M. W. S. Karad- l 

This enormous war-expenditure, aithtmgh.it has been sohitch is an enthusiast on the subject of Servian liters- [ 
•" l 14 * 1 *- has again, however, to bo repaid. Our tore. Hi" nuelf a native of tbe Prmcipalityv though living ! 


| Maw were prodigal in their expenditure, and the in Vienna —flfr .the remap,- doubtless, that enthusiasts, | 
i pleasure which they felt in its dssbnrsemeut was not like poets and prophets, resolve most honour out of them ; 
I acoompaunfrby any great solf-sacsifios on their port, and own count ry—ttjThas devoted Ms. life to rescuing from 
they felt so compunction is encumbering the estates oblivion » dt the songs and romances, the trow, and 
which they hnawuhey must soon in the ordinary coarse relics of U terary genius, wlueh Servia can produce. In , 
of nature yield up to their cmldren. Oar fathers left us those days , when the Servians become civdugd, th«y win | 
on estale,**he most extensive in the world, and. with.it a no doubt . erect him a statue, -or celebrate jjUts in Ms j 
v»st amount of power and- influence for good or for ; evil honour, as the Greeks did to Humor, or the Provencals ! 
over the destinies of our neighbours. But they left this to Clemen ce Iaanre. Meanwhile Wuk Stepbauoviteh j 
noble estate encumbered witit x debt of eighty hundred, obtains ap, predation chiefly--in, Germany, and his apeci-j 
[millions.. AVje have, been in, possession o£ it. (or forty, mans of St rviaaauthorship have httbwto appeared only i 
»od dating this timwwe h&ra.hy. economy, by oar in tbe.Gtw oan language. . Some ytssrasince be published j 
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* collection of Servian poetry, prrncipallj consisting of 
ballads nnd chansons, winch arc said to have delighted 
Goethe, and obtained much admiration among Goethe's 
countrymen. This work was followed up by a volume of 
“ Servian Popular Talcs.” One or two of titese stories 
seem snfiieienlly curious and characteristic to be worth 
presenting to English readers. In their spirit, we mat' 
observe, the generality of the tales are essentially 
i Oriental. There are, however, suflieieiit. local charac¬ 
teristic* to warrant the conclusion that nothing more than 
the idea has been harrowed from a foreign source. In all 
their details the legends am “racy of the soil” of Hervia. 

THIS LANGUAGE of animals. 

Once upon a time there lived a shejiherd, who for many 
years had served his master with seal and fidelity. 11c 
was one slay keeping wntcli over the sheep, who veru,| 
feeding near a wood, when ho heard a lond hissing 
from among the trees. Anxipus to know what the sound 
meant, he entered the forest, and mode his way to the 
; spot whence it proceeded. Here lie found that the dry 
1 loaves anil twigs had caught fire, imd formed a circle of 

I flames ronnd a large, serjiont, who kept iiissing violently 
! j from terror. The shepherd waited to see what the reptile 
;' would do, as the tiro crept nearer it every moment-. 

II Presently the serpent fcaw him, and called to him —“ Iu 
the name of God, shepherd, save me from this tire!” 

| Then the shepherd held out his long crook amiss the. 

1 1 flames, when the serpent nimbly coiled itself alxmt the 
| i staff, and thence got upon the hand and arm of the 
j; shepherd, climbing at length to his nock, ronnd which it 
!j wound itself like a collar. “ Alas !" said the shepherd, 
li“have 1 saved you to my own destruction“ Fear 
nothing.” answered die serpent, “ Imt cam* me to my 
father, who is the king of the serpents.” The shepherd 
wished to exense himself on the ground that he could not 
leave, his sheep untended; bnt, the serjiont replied, “ lie 
not anxious about thy flock, no harm shall happen to 
them, only walk as that as you can.” So the shepherd 
went on walking through the wood until they came to n 
gate formed of lizards, interlaced one with another. 

! The serpent hissed, and the lizards separated, leaving the 
1 passage open. Then said the serpent, “ When wo come 1 
to the castle, my father will offer you anything you inny 
desire—gold or jewels, or whatever proeions thing the earth 
contains, but accept none of them; ask him only for 
power- to understand the language of animals—<he will 
refuse at first, but in the end will grant you timt favour.” 

’While they were talking, they arrived at the castle, 
where .they found the king of the -serpents sitting on his 
throne, weeping bitterly. On seeing them, he exclaimed, 
“In God’s name, iiiy son, where have yon been ?” Then 
the -serpent fold him how he had been snmmndcd by the 
fire, and how the shepherd had saved him: Whereujxm 
the-ktag turned to the shepherd and said, “What- shall I 
give - jam for saving my child ?” “ TeaciHne the language 
Of animals,” replied the shejiherd, “l want nothing else.” 
The king mid to him, “ What good WUl that do thee ?— 
besides, the gift is perilous, for if I enable thee to uuder- 
stand thetengaage of arumals, and then tellest any one 
of it, then wUt npon 'the spot. Choose, therefore, any¬ 
thing else, and thou abaft h#ve it freely.” But the shep- 
j-herd replied, “If yOn do not please to teach me the 
toaghe trf animals, then nSien, and Heaven be with yon— 
Iurtli have no other recompense*’ and he mode pretence 
IW depart. Tben the king called hhn back, saying, 
“*Stop* and come hither, since thou art so bent apon it 
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—(pen thy month.” So the shepherd drew near, and 
opened his mottfh; whereupon the king breathed into it, and 
said, “ Now breathe into ray month!” The shepherd did as 
he was hid, and then the. king of the serpents breathed 
into his mouth a second time, repeating his command 
afterwards. When they had thus breathed into each 
other’s mouth three times a-picce, the king said, “ Now 
liiott miderstaiiduM. the language of animals. Go, there¬ 
fore, mid may God protect you and keep you from harm, 
for if ever thou botrayest the secret, or s|X'-akest one word 
of this to any one whatsoever, that very moment thou wilt 
die without remission.” 

So the shepherd departed, nud as lie weut he fonnd 
: that lie comprehended everything which was said by the 
birds or tlu* beasts, or the grasshoppers timt chirrupped in 
the fields. When he got back to his flock he found them 
all safe and sound. Then lie lay down on the ground, 
being tired, intending to sleep. Bnt he had hardly 
stretched himself when two crows came and perched 
upon the tree over his head, and began talking in their 
Imtgnngc. Says one, “ This shepherd would not be sleep¬ 
ing down there so lazily if he only knew that beneath 
the very spot where the black ram is lying, there is a idlest 
full of gold and silver!” When the. shepherd heard this, 
which he understood perfectly, lie rose and went to his 
master, and they both came hack "With a waggon, and 
dug at the spot wliieli the shepherd pointed out, .and there 
they found die chest, nnd carried away die treasure lying 
therein. The master was an honest man, and left aU to 
the shejiherd. saying, “ My son, this treasure is thiuu, since 
God has given it thee.” 

So the shejiherd took the treasure, and being married, 
lived thereafter happy and jirnsjairons. He soon became 
the richest man, not only of his own village but of the 
whole Piiiiutry: there was none to compare with him for 
wealth. He had herds, and flocks of sheep, nnd cattle, and 
horses, and every flock had its keejier; and he had' 
besides large estates nnd abundant riches of other sorts. 
One din, on Christmas-cve, he said to his wife, “ Get' 
ready wine and emi-rle-rlc, and everything else, that is 
fitting, and we will go down to the farm and make a 
feast for tile herdsmen.” life wife did what he com¬ 
manded, and made abundant prejiarations. On the 
morrow, when thuy were at the farm, its master said to 
his men, “ My friends, gather togethev, eat* drink, and 
enjoy yourselves. I will watch over the flock to-night in 
yiinr stead.” lie did ns he had said, and kept watch 
pver the sheep. When midnight came he heard the 
wolves howling and the dogs lairkiug; and the wolves 
said, in their tongue, “ Let ns come, iij mid kill some 
sheep, and you shall have a full share in the meat.” 
Then the dogs tilowered, “ Como liy all means, for we 
should like a good feast to-night.” Bnt among the dogs 
there was an old mastiff, who had bnt two teeth left, in j 
his jaws, and he said, “ So long as I have two teeth 
remaining, you shall do no wrong to my master.” The 
master heard mid understood ail tins s and in the morn¬ 
ing ho ordered his servants to kill all the dogs except the 
old mastiff. The men wondered and said, “ Master, it is 
a great pity." Bnt lie replied only, “ What 1 have 
ordered is right.” 

Afterwards he got ready to return home wife his wife, 
and they rode away, he upon a horse and his wife ujxm 
a mare. While -they were on the way it happened that 
the husband went-forward quickly, while his wife lingered 
behind. Then the horse on which the man rode turned 
and called to -the mare, M Come quicker 5 why do you 
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lag ?” Tlw mare answered, “ It is easy for you to Idle 
who have only one person to cony—for my part I carry 
triple. 1 have our mistress and with her a babe of great 
promise, and my own loal besides.” Hearing this con¬ 
versation, the hnsband turned round an# laughed. His 
wife perceived his laughter and whipped ou the mare, 
and when she got up to her husband slio asked him what 
ho was laughing at. “ Nothing particular,” ho replied, 
“merely a fancy which crossed my brain.” The woman 
was not content with this answer, and when she pressed 
him further, he said, “ Let mo alone, wife, wlimt does it 
matte ? Faith! I don’t know myself what I was laugh¬ 
ing at.” But the more he refused the more she insisted 
on knowing the canse of his langhter. At length he said 
to her, “ Know* then that if I. reveal to yon the reason of 
•my laughing, I should die on the spot.” Yet even this 
did not stop her curiosity, and she plagued him worse 
than ever to toll her the secret. 

Presently they got home. When he had alighted 
from his horse, the hnsband commanded his servants 
to get. ready a bier, and when it was prepared, he said to 
his wife, “ Now behold, I am going to place myself on 
this bior, and then I will toll tliec what made me laugh, 
and as soon ns 1 have told it I shall be a dead man.” Ho 
ho lay down on the bier; and as be was looking roniul 
him for the last time, he saw the old mastifij who had 
followed him all the way from the term, crouched at his 
foot and shedding tears. Then he called to his wife 
to bring a piece of bread for tho mastiff, llis wife 
accordingly threw some bread to the dog, who would not 
even look at it; but a cock belonging to the house came 
and picked up the crumbs. Said the mastiff to the cock, 
“ Miserable glutton, can yon cat when you Bee that our 
master is dyingV” Tho cock replied, “Let him die if 
he is such a fool. 1 have a hundred wives, I call them 
together whenever 1 find the smallest grain of corn, aud 
when they are come I eat it myself. If any one then 
dares to grumble I chastise her with my beak—but he, 
who lias but one wife, has not the spirit to bring her to 
reason.” Wheu the master heard this he jumped up 
quickly from the bier, and takes a cudgel, and calls his 
wife into % chamber, saying, “ Now you shall loam what 
you are so anxious to know.” Then lie reasoned with 
her with great thwacks of the cudgel, exclaiming at 
every stroke “ That’s it, my wife, that's just it” In this 
fashion he satisfied her, and site never afterwards wished 
to know what he was laughing at. 

Tho following tale contains an allegory evincing a 
much higher raugc of tho imaginative faculty than is 
exhibited in th» foregoing story. It is, however, deeply 
tinged with Oriental fatalism, and apolognes of similar 
design havo already been presented to European readers, 
translated from the Arab or Persian originals. 

DESTINY. 

A long while ago two brothers were living together in 
the same house. One was industrious and looked after 
the work; the other was lazy and did nothing bnt eat 
aud drink. Their crops were always magnifioent, and 
they had abundance of oxen, horses, shoep, pigs, bees, and 
other possessions. 

The elder, who was the industrious one, sud to himself 
one day, “ Why should I go on working'for my toother? 
We hod better separate. I shall then labour only for 
myself and he may do what he pleases.” So ho went 
and said to his brother, “ It is not fair that I should be 
always busy when yon think of nothing but eating and 


drinking. I have accordingly resolved that we shall 
separate and five apart henceforth.” Tire other tried to | 
dissuade him, saying, “ Brother, do not so. We are very j 
well as we are. Everything we have is in your hands, | 
and is quite as much yours as mine; and you know I j 
never interfere with your proceedings.” Bttt the elder, 
one persisted, and his brother was obliged to consent. 
So the property was divided, and each took his share. The 
indolent brother then lured herdsmen and shepherds, and ! 
appointed one to keep his horses, and another his cattle, i! 
aud another lus sheep, and another his goats, aud another j 
his bees, and he said to them all, “ I trust my possessions! 
to you, and may God watch over you.” And then he I 
continued to live at home, never taking any more trouble: 
about anything than he had done before. i 

The older brother, meanwhile, persevered in his life of ; 
labour. He attended to his own docks and herds, keep¬ 
ing his eye on everything. Nevertheless, from day to 
day, mattes perpetually utejit worse with lain. On every 
side there was some misfortune or loss, until at length lie! 
became so poor that, lie had not even a pair of opancoa ]: 
(coarse Servian aho%) and was obliged to go barefoot, i! 
Thqp he thought to himself, I will go to my brother and I j 
soo bow matters fare with him. On the way he pasrod ■ 
through a meadow where there was a flock of sheep feeding. ! 
There was no shepherd with theur, only n beautiful young 
girl, sitting on the grass and spinning a golden thread. . 

After he had Saluted the girl, saying, “ God be with 
you I” he asked her to whom the sheep belonged, and! 
she said, “ To him to whom I belong myself.” “ And! 
who art thou?” lie inquired. “I am thy brother’s 
Fortune,” she replied. Then he grew angry and envious,! 
and exclaimud, “ And I too, have not I got a Fortune ?” jj 
She answered, “Yes 5 but it is a long way off." “ Can ]| 
1 not find.it?” ho inquired; to which she responded, | 
“ Surely, if thou wilt search.” ! 

Then he went on to his brother, who when ho saw him J 
was moved with compassion, and said, weeping, “ Where: 
have you been this long while?” And perceiving that 1 
lie was in rags aud barefooted, he gave him a pair of; 
opancas and money. After resting a few days with his i 
brother, the poor fellow departed homewards; but as soon | 
ns he got into his house, he filled a bag with bread, took ( 
a staff in his hand, and went forth to search for his | 
Fortune. Having travelled some time, he-came to a wood, 1 
where he saw an ngiy old woman, fast asleep under a bush. | 
He struck the ground with his staff, bnt she did not, 
move, so in order to wake her he pot a snake upon ho* 
back. Then she half-opened her eyes, and seeing him, 
said, “Thank .God that I fell asleep. If I had been 
awake thou wouldst never have got those opancas.” Be 
said, “Who then art thou, to prevent my having a pqir 
of opancas ?” She replied, “I am thy Fortune.” Where¬ 
upon he beat his breast, crying out, “May God 
exterminate thee! Who gave time this power over me ? ” 
The old womafttaaid, “ It was Destiny.” “And where 
is Destiny ?” he ngked, to which he reoeived for reply, 

“ Go and seansh.’Vpkai tho old woman vanished. 

Forthwith he setout to search for Destiny; and after 
ho had journeyed a long, a very long way, he came to 
another wood, where .he found a hermit, of whom he 
inquired whethor ho could tell him how to meet with I 
Destiny. The hermit told him, “Go up that mountain, 
and thou wilt see his castle at the top. Bat when thou 
art with Destiny thou must never dare to speak to him. 
Do everything thon aeest him do* and wait until he 
questions time.” The traveller thuiked the hermit, and 
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i watt up the mountain. When he got to the castle of 
| Destiny he saw fine things. It was like ft royal palace, 
splendid inside and out, and with crowds of valets and 
] attendants passing to and fro. As for Destiny, he fonnd 
him seated alono before a table riohly spread, eating his 
| sapper. When tbo stranger saw this, he sat down at 
tlie table and began to sup also. After supper, Destiny 
went to bed and the other did the same. About midnight 
I there came a terrible sound which scorned to fill the 
castle, and in the midst of tho sound, a voice cried, 

, “ Destiny, Destiny! snch and such souls have como into 
: the world to-day, give them what seems good to thee.” 
Then Destiny arose, and opened a golden coffer, and 
scattered shining ducats about the chamber, saying, 

, “ What I am to-day such shall ye be all your lives.” 

When day broke the fine castle had disappeared, and 
in its stead there was an ordinary-luoking house, but with 
'everything very comfortable about it. In the evening 
Destiny ate supper and his guesLiliil likewise; and after¬ 
wards they both went to bfed, no word having been 
'spoken. At midnight, tho sumo terrible sounds were 
heard, and the voice crying, “Destiny, Destiny! snch 
and such souls have seen the light to-day, give them 
what sueuts good to thee.” Then Destiny got up, and 
opened a silver box in winch were pieces of silver money 
mingled with a few gold -eoius. And Destiny strewed 
the pieces about the room, saying as before, “ What 1 
am to-day ye shall bo all your lives.” 

Next day this house nlsg had vanished, and in its stead 
was another much smaller and meaner. At night the 
same things happened as before, and so it went on for 
several days and nights, the dwelling becoming always 
worse and worse, until at last it was only a wretched 
hovel. Destiny that day took a spade and began to dig 
in the gronnd. His guest did the some, and they worked 
hard together until the evening. When it grew dark 
: they wont in, and Destiny took a morsel of black bread, 
and breaking it in two, gave half to his companion. This 
was all their supper, after eating which they wont to bed. 

. At midnight when the terrible sound was heard, the voice 
. repeating the same words os usual, Destiny arose, and 
scattered flint-stones abont the chamber, and with the 
stones some few pieces of copper money. And he said 

I as before, “ What I am to-day ye shall bo all your lives.” 
i| . Whoa morning came tho .hovel was gone, anti in its 

I I place stood a magnificent palace as on the first day. 

I Then for the first time Destiny spoke to his guest and 
; asked him, “What hast thou come here for?” So he 
] related his story, and said that he had come to know why 
j Destiny had given him so bad a Fortnno. Destiny 
' replied, “ Then hast seen bow on the first night J sowed 
; the ducats, and also all that happened afterwards. 

' Whatever l am in the night in which a man is bora into 
: the world, such must he remain to tho end. Tlton wast 

born on a night of poverty, and wilt remain poor all thy 
, life. Thy brother, on the contrary, came, into the world 
on a lucky night, and he will he always prosperous, 
j But seeing that thou hast tokeu so nmfmpains to find me, 
I will feii thee how thou mayat Kelp thyself. Thy 
! brother has a daughter named Melisn, who is as fortunate 
as himself ; marry her, and thou shaft share her Fortune; 
bat beware and acknowledge always that everything thou 
hast ootnes from thy wife.” , 

The guest thanked Destiny very heartily, and wont 
his way. And when be got book to his own country, 
lie wont to hU brother, and said, “ Brother, give me 
Molise for a wife* You see that without her I shall he 


alone in the world.” His brother said, “ It is well—: 
Melistt is thine.” Then they were married, and the 
husband took his wife home to his house. And after 
that everything went prosperously with him; insomuch: 
that ho became-exceeding rich. But lie was careful to! 
say always, “ All this is Meliza’s.” I 

One day he went into the fields to look at his corn,, 
which was so fine thatnever had there been seen before! j 
so rich a crop. As he looked, a traveller passed by', and j 
asked, “ Whose wheat is this?" to which he answered, i 
without thihking, “ It is mine.” lie had hardly sj token, 
the words when tho corn caught fire, ami the whole field i 
was wrapped in flames. Then he ran quickly after the i 
traveller, and cried out, “ Stop, friend! the wheat is not! 
mine—it belongs to Muliza, my brother’s daughter.” The 
fire was then extinguished immediately, and after that the • 
good man lived happily all his life long—thanks to Melizo. ! 

THE PATRIOTIC FUND.—-PAYMENTS TO ! ! 

WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 

We have had several applications with reference to the i 
scale of weekly relief which tho widows and orphans of j 
uon-eommissiond officers and privates are entitled to • 
receive from the funds in the hands of the Royal Com- 1 
missioned of the Patriotic Fund. We are authorised to I 
append the provisional scale of payments now in force; ' 
but we uiav observe, at the same time, that the scale is ! 
tinder the consideration of the commissioners with a view, i 
to the stipends being increased. This increase must, 11 
however, ho necessarily small; regard being had to the j 
claims which may yet be made upon the -Fund. The income j 
of the commissioners from tho proceeds of tho invested;! 
stock wow standing in their names, amounts to £30,000 j i 
per annum; but it is estimated that, shonld the war 
continue, the charges upon the Fund will exceed £43,000, \ 
thus leaving a deficit of £13,000 to be provided.—The fol- ; 
lowing is acopy of the rules laid down by tho commissioners:! j 


sent tothestuff-offleerorolhi'rjiersniiby whom tho payment into bo made. j 
Tlio willow, or guardian of tho orphan, will receive a similar nolifl- 
ontion, which must be produced to the stuff-officer, gee., on the first | 
application to him. * . » i 

in fault cnac, tile widow's name, age, immlier of’children, address, j 
rato of allowance per week, and other necessary particulars, will be' 
sent to the staff-officer, 4r«. j 

The general scale of weekly allowance, as approved by the Finance ■ 
Committee, is annexed fur tho information anil guidance of the staff- 11 
officer, Ac.; but, as the scale must necessarily be influenced by n ;i 
variety of peculiar circumstances, that committee am at liberty to \ 
deviate from it, in cnscs calling for the exercise of their discretion. j 
The widow's allowance to cease on second marriage, unless continued i| 
by nil express order of the committee; but, during any subsequent 1 1 
widowhood, she is to be at liberty to be replaced on the Fund. The j j 
allowance to the children is also to cease on their being placed in an | 
asylum or school, or removed in any other war from the mother*s charge. {j 
'No widow la to continue to receive a pension if sbo shall, in the , 
opinion of the committee, by profligate conduct, dishonour the memory ' 
of her husband. 

PROVISIONAL SCALE OF WEEKLY RELIEF. j| 

, If tell h a Fttntilp, upon thrfuttowlfi^ ;, 

*3*1}; ; d sf d \ ' d I ri d t j 

*2" II* tr I I 1 fi I I : h I ! ! 

ttOYAL HABtJfBH. g*| 5 g g g if ' C | -' 1 6 j| 

3-s R ■ - « n *. ; c. i c i _* i 

Claw* ». il !«. d. *. it. s. d. s. d..a <>•;*• *• ’■ d. a. it. II 
■till I ! ! 1 I :! 

Htnirx.C. officer . . Mi « 0 7 n7 «7 on o» s.a o« fi'ti n,, 

Herr emit.CM] 4 0{il 0 0 iifl 0 7 0 7 n: 7 IS 7 0 !h oi) 

Colouraemesnt. 5 lilll (IT 0 7 31 0 J ills Obt Its O ', 

Corporatorttombardter 7th 4 015 0,5 0 5 0.0- 0,6 OMi cjr, 0:7 oij 


^"J^rcmpetw j j j, fl | 4 # j g s J g , #',!! aje o|o »[« 

An additional 6.1. a -weo* Sir each l oflrm person f n the Ct nilly.__ 

• As per grist rwelaaiatha. 
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' ' hi* Tillage, whit 

KOVAL C OMMISSION Of PATJUOTIC FUND, . ■ letters parson 

ICa.Uuuat iHanot STJJOKr, 

16 AM. 1665. ml wuntato 3Jd. 

PATBIOTIO FOOT JOUMAL. SdlStotau! 

raoFm realised mem ths balk or tub first six iuent or the foci 

N ITMBBRH OF THIS JOURNAL, up to Wednesday, Fob. H. Wuicotio.- 

Becoived tbii da?, ai above, tbe mm of Eighteen pounds 
ISa 8d. on aoooont of the Patriotic fond. » • A-Tho Ki 

*18:18:8. J. H. LETBOY, Hon. Secretary. xiri.^xnS'VH 

TB* l'nbltahet will feel obliged If persona requiring 111 * back numbers of thildnirSom of 
tbe 1 'atxiotio Fiun> Jon if ax. to complete seta, will order thorn cither PJIILOH —Wc 
direct frum tin) dftce, or of Uteri' booksellers, a* Boon ns oonvonleiit, lu onlor to ,,, whom ' _ 

proven! disappointment, no thu demand for back numbers In dull}' iiurcnnlng. uka unvonon 

Wt conHally Invite the remarks and suggestions of our readers, assuring tu ltie rulw Uwu 
them that emu If any ooiuuiunlaatlon, from Its length or other reasons, should „ um | H!r u { y 1( . j 
uot bo Inserted, It may often enable us to Judge ot wli.tt Improvement* limy bo ». unoRTEU < 
neeuotary, and time ha of service to the public met to ourselves. 0 f t j‘ j, 

Au. ooaxosiCATioNB. leotnit wtnrrsn ash phihaid, should bk ad- t'oimniiLiioiu-rc 
oasesun to th* Editor or tub “ 1'atmiotic Fu»d Journal,” 154, HiitAxu. ' t , rM„tioeh) 
Tu* Sxcond Monthli Part of tub “ Pataiotic Fund Jour sal" Is now u ''' , 

ready. The Part contain* Fire Numbers, in u handeonie Mlustreted cover, A Voliiktkk 
prlco Elevenpence. To be bad of any bookseller or News-agent hi the fofoaMoixd will* 
United Kingdom. Forts CunsTnnili 

H. P. (Quvher)—Year eoumiaidcatton has been received, and the Publisher ubu»\°nT»ivAt 
will attend to yuur tostruettous. Wo shall' be glad to lieer that yon are 8». ’ KngH*h Urn 
making the Journal known hi the Fat Wtet. _ «!e Froimh line' 

11. H. is fhadhed fbr his good wishes and practise] assistance. The sum r ut „,. 
wblclt the UondnetMs of the Journal have as yet been able to pay to U«o Cow- .inuui v ulumt 1 
mlsslsuers of the Patitotlc Fund Is u,. doubt small, huh ad our oorrospourtoui mT( . j,,. mUlw i 
remsrks, “It was a large won fbr the commencement of a new work. If the ix*u|.* 
pulill* wteh to see the paymenta larger and mom fToquont. thci have 11 In j,j r jmvnrl has 
their power to sou their wishes aovtnnpllsheil. We will glee our correspondent )n l t mnw . ss 
an answer to hteqnestlou fh uur mott nnmhrr. fatigue whlloth 

GxnTXUDI J.—To oblaln a divorce is a tedious atul costlv proceeding. The (lu, Huim,' (>l‘ (11 
law of divorce Is ndniltled ujam nil hands to l,e In n most defective stnte, and antiquities. 1st 
It Is to be hoped th.it. before manyys*rs pass »W*y, somuof our law.reinrmcrs death of dir Wt 
will have the Intrepidity and Ingenuity to grapple with it. The cud of a W e [ inVB i oe[ thl 
divorce at present Is from XOOO to £600. ( j ln t m , , )<t 

A homoaiBE* (»t. Johrio-wood) —The English have lu buttery U'fi.ri’ ever? II onghl 
Hebustopol, nvcordlng to tin latent IntcUlgenoe. An large guns, aud YJ were tu cvnuibi. J mwi 
beadilcd, biiBire the bombardment eommeneed. The French havealmbt ISO roftccllun that 
guns nud morlnr* In re*dlues*. We do uot kuow the muuus of alt the v cssds ,] w uvinn ns wi 
uow blockading Schustupol, Mel from how 

Honus or Tur. Wa*.—S ince our lost reference to this subject, one or two grave, * the ull-i 
otlier pubUeatlous of a similar elrnsi hav* beeu brought under our imtleo. E. clack* (H 

They luohulc “ The Battle Prayer,” indicated “ to thaw whose friends are In and, in 1 NS 1 uu 
the British army," and wrilteu and composed by flic Bev. N, s. Godfrey; duces a large au 
“The Heroes of Alma,” by Charles Jtiller I *; nnd "The Holdler's Bream,” 0. UowAnrit 

composed hy Hteplwn (Hover. These songs - all of wldeh am euleulaled tu „n tlw 4ih of He 
become eminently popuWr—am published by Mr. JeUbrys, 61, Holm-square. the same mouth 

l*. C. ('Newhnvwl)—'The'art of luhopfrnpliy In of comparatively recent ctab*, and the Turks i 
having been discovered In the year IHOfl, by Aloys HenaMdcr, an aetor at one Behastoptd on til 
of the tbeatnisbt Muuhdt, In which ojty he ubtalued the emitatlvu privilege of w. (KdUiUim 
pracUsinq 11. m nas not, however, until niter the lnpde of nearly a qtuutor of fHtarrv. Hindi 
a eeuttury Hint it was succcsaAiUy lutnulueod lulu this country. which were moi 

J. Haunt (Exeter)— 1 The following was the numerical state of the British (lhaugh an nthn 
mreos In the tlrtmea on th* Ut of January-sergeants, 2 ,l#l; drutnnwrs, salaries givofr a 
656 j rank aud file, 66,oar,. Total, 40,052. of this number them are at (ho Kemble, Gluwle 
pmsent Bmo, stab and wuiueltKl: —sergeants, 6661 drummers, 107; rank am) O'hell!. Miss K 
Me, 16,W. 'Total, 16,419. when David 0 

G.K. (Litwoln's-lnu) —Tbe Reform Bill 'wm and road in.the House of aimnnt of the 
Commons th 1651. The house divided on thu second roadlag, au tbe 17lli of reocimspf Dior 
Deeemhor, when there were Ibr the bin, 364, and against, 1G», Thv blU was Im Uni 1 
read a third Brae, awl passed, on tits Mrd of March MlDwingi theuiunben mouth atatoe. « 
betng for, 6M, aud agaiost, 660. OU1hla ooeastali666 members voted.' The bill drivers to tho n 
was read a Amt time hi the -House nf JjoMs oh the 66th of JUrefr, whop tho Liverpool willt 
uumbers wore ftnf, 164 1 against, 178. statement ts BO 

A Curruua (Hi. MarUu’s-lana)—We esnaot state whether then la any “ We wore nut d 
truth hi tin) report that Goverumouf to giving huge contracts for soldiers' and two nkHiU, 
eloudug in Hwltserimul. Tbe Mpiement ls, tb gny the bidet, hnMiitwble, at a took ill with era 
inouient when 56,000 pcrsolis. are said to to nntenpteed luttN mtilnuioUs doctor to attend 

alone, . ■ . * In her* ho gut a 

HuesoBteiu i Paisley)-Faytogute In America are gimiTally made hy tho. hUmu for repon 
month, even u, operatives. The hugest nHU te 4bc world Is ai Lawrence, Ju outmets, wifthoi 


the state of Musssrhusetts, where V.ilOO hand* hrO teguloriy dinplotted. It 
makas noue hut the fluest kind of gomts. Th* flour surfheo of Ibis Imironso 
structure ls sixteen acres; the hugest mill'hr England is elevou-and-hatf' 
acres. Thera are now in operation 46,060 rothm spindles and 10 B 06 worsted 
spindles, mid tbege ore to be hiureasod to 60,006 and 60.600 respectively. 
Tl'tera are 1,600 looms in Opernlion. to bo Inoreased to 9,400. These, with 
2.000 bauds, produce 600,000 pieces of doth per suntan—one-half delaines. 
Tho weekly consumption of cotton is 20J100 pounds—eoy 1,600,000 pounds per 
annum—mui ,')««,000 pounds of wool. The wages paid In the establishment 
amount to £2,500 par weak, 

<!•—We can hy no means undertake to give you adviue on the sublet of 
surly marrlaires. We eon, however, rater you to the opinion of nhe wterio 
authority will prubahty have much gnatgr weight—the poet Hautboy—who 
attributed much of Ida happlnca* to Ws aaMy marrlene. Whee little more 
thou onewtml-twouty ha marrleil, under Wbut the wortil etas dieeoaniglng 
olfcuiusUfroos"—“but,” tu uee hie own words, “from that hoar to this,. I 
have had reariw to bless tlni ilay. The main stmrde of dtequletudo was thu 
•* once cat M*t,* tout done with hope and drar oh the most agMatlag and 
and my heart was at wgt.“ 


A. ABsxtN (Tetgiummth) —Tho Russia trade has, oayct, susered no tea* by 
the war wltli England aud France. The value of Hussion prod nee which 
evaded the Ueekado last year I* eetlmatod at £ 16 , 000 , 000 ; the ordinary value 
of her exportations to England being £11,000,006. The whela of (his sum 
wse paid In money. If we lust uot been' M war with the Ftor, about one- 
third would linvo been, taken tn British miuwfttetures. 

(lANeen.—A comvpondvntwho write* under this signature states, that In 
his village, which ls situate in Bie lMhelpoUty. the pOet-meaier reeetvos 1 £00 
letters per month, 4BOO newspapers and periodicals, aud pays olid grouts 
about £500 In money onlers. Tins salary which he receives for this service 
amounts to 3jd. par day I Tbe same eorreapimdent abo atatta, tout a tetter 
aifctresaod to the next market town, ten raltee distant, Is carried two hundred 
miles before It reaches Its owner I Our roribspondcnr hod hotter lay a state¬ 
ment of the facts before Lord Canning, th* postmaster-general. 

' JJmcUTio." Mr. Cluirlus Kcau wue, we lwllcve, hern at Waterford, of 
which city his moihcr was a native. Miss O'Neill appeared, far thv last time 
on the siege in Ute character of “JuUct,” 

* * —-The Kaiperor of Russia' lias formally declared war against Sardinia, 
atul bos recalled the representatives or Ms government from tho court of 
Turin. Tins new phase in the history of the wsr may teiul to complicate 
matters still mom, as llte Gear (If he eau Spare II) wlU march au nnny Into 
the kingdom of Victor Emimnel. 

Piituw_Ws have heanl that (Ur Henry Bishop ha* declared tlwt tbe lady 

to wlitan yon refer has the lined video hi Knropo; hut we confess wo should 
like to hove something more than henreay ovldenee of the feet. 

A. (Stamford) — Voa will find oil the information you require on reforrlmt 
tu the rules Issuud by tlia Patriotic Fund UomiuUsluocre, and puldlabed In this 
numlwr uf Ute Journal. 

7'. Hnoimiu (Worcester)—The vcendtlng oflloer of tho district, or tho vleur 
or tho iwrish lu which you ruslda, must sign Hi* Ainu, and return It lo the 
(I.miiox.luncr-, tiefore your claim7o relief run be allowed. 

G. (Matloek)—Mr. Russell, the correspondent of Hie Times in thu Crimes. Is 
thu stm of a Dublin Jeweller. 

A Voliiktkku RirLxMSN,' -The next general attack of the Allied army on 
Solnulopoi will be a combined movernout, in Wblclt the ships win nttack the 
Forts Constantino and Alexander*4 before. If the place ho not reduced snm- 
clent to admit of the ussanlt after four days' bomlutnlmetit, the Allies will he 
placed at great disadvantage, as their heavy gum will ho all uudl for service. 
The English lilies alone will lire away 460 Lous of shot In twelve hours, and 
the French tines nearly 600 tons, so It I* cosy in calculate Urn amount required 
for an hieussant bombunlmcm of ilfty or sixty hums. Tho English lisve 
already ubnnt 1,460 tons of shot and shell at camp, and when about 600 tom 
mare me [sided, It is hollered that the bombardment will cuinmence. 

Taeni a (Himiifonl-hlll)—The late Hie William Cell was to Fuinpol) wltat 
Mr. Loyard hus been tu Nineveh, with this exception, that the former literally 
died In harness, huvhig lieenatraek down hy a disease engendered by excessive 
fatigue, while tho hoTiouralde memliur for Kyieshury Is as lively amt uxvttod lu 
the Honse «>f I 'mnmieis as he Is represenleil lo have been among the Assyrian 
duUquIllcs. lsul.i lllessinguai, writing 'id Dr. Minideu, thus allude* lo the 
death uf Hlr TViUI.au flell, “ Uow mucli mure frequently we think of a friend 
wa hav* last than when he lived. 1* not this a curious thet tuadl our natures, 
that wo Oggr UpiiL to know tire value of friends when they are k»t to us for 
ever? It ought lo tench us lo turn with Increased tenderness to those Hint 
remain. 1 alwnys feel that iny atlocthm for livingftianrls 1* enlivened by the 
reileelloii that they too may pass away. If we were only half as lenient to 
the living os we arc tnlhednad, how much happiness might we render’them, 
and from how much vuln aud hitter remorse might, we be spared, when tbe 
grave, * Hie ull-aloiilng grave,’ has ckMed aver them.” 

E. CLAaxr. (Hytha)—Tlniehurch property In Phxfcaaat lavery csnsklerahle, 
and. In 1651, au rnniuaJ tux of four per cent, was Imposed upon it, whtcli pro¬ 
duces a large sum fur lho service of the crowh. 

C. UowAxru. - The French and English expedition lath* Grime* loft Varna 
■111 llw 4lh ot Heptemhnr, The battle of .the Alma was fought on the 60th of 
the same month. The French wore on The right of thn-EtigHih (not the left), 
and ths Turks on the right or the French, • The Allied ankles font beheld 
Mehastopol on tile gird of Hcptember. 

W. (KiUnburgh) — Jtrinstey Hhertdau reesived £1J66> for the play of 
Firami. Hlnil obtained the sum at JtlJUK) for some of IdsdrahuHc works, 
which wore more original tlnu'thmo of Hhsrtilan. The OTWr jhF Rn su Jn l 
(I hough an adndrnHc oariugly) la hy nomuras There were .he such 

salaries glee!' at' thu London thggtrek hi Garrick's time a*'frame which John 
Knnbta, Charles Young, KihhttM Keen, Moorcady, Pope, Johnson, Mtes 
O'NulU, Mis* Kelly,. Miss Uynte, and Mre. Glnrer eubseqaemly received, j 
When David Garrick ployed at the Goodtnan's.flsbls Theatre, the whole 
amunnt of the igghily ivcolpM.area igit ahova £160. In 1816, the nightly 
reocliat of Drury-lone were £SH1. 

Tax Lamp TaANsroar Krxvice .—Jt norraepomlrat writing from Ports¬ 
mouth state*, that he and forty-plan etber persons who had volontaerad aa i 
drivers to tho new Land Transport Hervloe wen- put on board a vessel at 
Ltverpeol with Very hiadoqHate gacommadathin. If oar emtespoadaMfo 
statement t* not exaggerated, hit complaint call* foehmular. Ho says;— 
“ W* wore nut dw*n in a hatchway, whiel was kept opfofcn as for two days 
and two nights, druWkHNg cools tqt through It. WnsJf with several others 
I took 111 with cramps, from the oltecteef these hardsIdpH. There was ho 
doctor to attend ns; wn complained to the topsrintoudent, and when we put 
i In hare ho got a doctor hi see os. I heard oner that the euperintendmit gat 
[ bungi for repontng tlw matter. We were confined tolMsoldp like so many 
carnets; without a penny In onf poekets. The Supertntendout ha* besn kiwi 

>ti fa'sr, and so dhi nUwBpi r r mis wha wore going by her. Were u not for 
respect for Mr. —who Mdtaand* us, we weuld turn oot to a uum and 
come homo from the treatment we are getting," 

U. M. (Gambridge-villas)—l* thanked. Hta versus ora extrsCHly sraseth, 
t>at ws belteve him capahlN Of better thing*. Let him tsyaMhi* 

A (lAssisn (BrBcto’n)—The ohlesi lreeon record Is the eypreoaof Honmia, 
lu Lombardy. It l*»appo*«d to Imre been planted hi th* jdgref thaMrih of 


lira# ofjalta. Oreaor, B.C. 49 . It ls 126 feethlgh, aadWfeqt mmwabiimraes. 
tri myt ' . yqpdl ym, wben^ la y ing dowime Ida H W'hl s j 


tysrat ioral over the Hlmphm, dlvm ged from a sttgjght ilne to wwld IfoWiig 

. V J hhra to apeJogias to sevwnfr ecmspehdente, Whose frvotutshgj 
he enticed next week* . ‘ 












[cAjntmta «ick solmex* non tub cujcr.j 

nJMhtfvma m nn«» few weeks fduee in the eamp before Sebastoiwl, nothing 

IHClXMCNTb OF InG WAR, M evoked the commiseration of tbo public at home 

the omaw or mi akbclanok volants. as tho sufferings which oar sick and wounded soldiers | 

Tmxi is perhaps so feature in the system of the French endured in their 'mode of conveyance from the camp to j 

army which has excited more admiration of iate than the temporary hospital at Balaklava, and from thence on j 
the completeness of all their arrangements for the care board ship. We had no ambulance carpi for the easy and j 
aid treatment of the sick and wmraded.. During die rapid transport of the men. Eye-witnesses state that J 
severe weather with which our troops had to contend a soldiers sick, frost-bitten, and wounded, Ware conveyed on j 
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i horseback over a desolate waste, of eight miles of snow,a commission; and, ijp aB probability, the thousands who 
■; with no suitable covering, and many of them in so weaJc may be wounded at the assault before Sebastniml will 
; and emaciated a condition as to require the help of two: fere no better than their predecessors .in the matter of 
i or three,comrades to holdthera on their horses. It is true' medical aid and «onq$vrts- Bft Lamy had cne great 
11 that in a few cases the man weresluug in baskets on bat-' advantage OB bis side, Red tape and official jcnlottsy 
] horses, and thus brought down to the ships, bnt. many, of; were not in the way to eheck him. ' His genius was not 
; them died in the transit, and the cold was so terrible that impeded by official routine, nor was ho in the least 
those who survived the journey were dangerously frost- subject to that fear of exciting the vengeance of his 
bitten, and for the most part expired before the arrival of departmental superiors, by stepping a little beyond the 
the ships at Hcntari. This glaring defect in our military line of their comprehension, which has worked such woe 
I system naturally suggests some inquiry intS the manner to the sick and wounded in the hospitals of Bnhtklax u 
j in which our allies have gained so manifest a snjieriority and Scutari. When Lnrrey found that, owing to a 
; over gs, and indeed over all tho other great powers sudden movement of the army, they were compelled to 
| of Europe. 11' our rulers in these matter* had con- abandon the wounded who.fojl at Limber^ to the mercy 
\ descended to read history they might, perhaps, have of the enemy, he at once propounded his idea to the 
j gained a lesson .which would have in some degree gcoeraWu-chief and to the coramismtrv-goneruI, who ui 
mitigated tho horrors of war, and at the same time ouco accepted it. A rudimentary field hospital, or ; 
served humanity by contributing to tho preservation of ambulance volatile, was accordingly organised. The 
the defenders of our country'. The ambulance volatile institution made a great sensation among the soldiers, who 
i now, and for many years in use in the French army, were already persuaded that they woidd in 1 assisted 
: was introduced, or rather invented, by the Baron Larrey, as soon as wounded, and that the means were at hand for 
,-ja medical officer of the royal navv of France, who carrying them off the geld. The fust, trial of the new 
j entered the service in 1787. Larrey embarked in the system was made upon the occasion of a rapid movement 


! corvette “Vigilante" in May, 1788, and sailed upon of the advaueen guard under General Ilottehttrd through 
| a cruise to Newfoundland. As surgeon-major it was a defile in* the mountains near Kouigstien, where thirty 
’ his duty to superintend the provision of medicines wounded men wpre carried off, after having had their 
1 and medical and surgical appliances, to examine the wounds dressed on the spot where they fell, it may l>" 

! store of medical comforts, and to have everything necessary here, to state, that Larrey was not. the head M 
! belonging to his department in the ship conveniently the department, or principal medical officer, when he «■«,, 

| arranged and stowed. He returned to France in October permitted to introduce this great innovation. The 
of the same year, having suffered so ranch from sea- ambulance volante ns it was organised in the army of 
sickness that he obtained Ms discharge, and repaired to Italwiu 1797, formed a legion containing ahont thin* 
Paris to witness the aurgteal practice consequent upon the hundred and forty officers, sub-officers, and men, dis- 
first storms of the Revolution. In a short time afterwards tribntod into three divisions. Each division had a 
war was declared, and having been appointed surgeon- surgeon-au^tir commanding, two assistant surgeon-major>, 
j! major of hospitals, ho joined the head-quarters of Marshal twelve aniHMiatant surgeon-majors (two of whom acted' 
:| Luckner at atmhnrg on tho 1st of April, 1792, ami wot as apothecaries^ a 1 ieutetMnt-jtroviddre of the division, a 
': soon after placed in aurgical charge of &Uerma$i's diviafefi, aergeutt-major of cavalry, two corporals, a trumpeter 1 
j i The first tew weeks were devoted lo fawpora^jciw for &>" ( h e arer of tin ttMfjga) inafrnments), twelve mounted 
ifeampaign. Sfoassingi for the wonadad were made ready, bosyinal men, thaw tMmoralo, And twenty-five iufkntn 
and a aeafetofor the djaoussion of aR point* of military hnsjdwil men—a fogea nfcoh when well-armed was suffi- 
I sorgeiy mat' formed ia the camp behind the lines ig -meat to cam of mod to protect th* wounfiid from any 
j- Wefomahmg, The aasaalt of Spiers by Gewml Owtiwa, sadden uaspHM «f «pay. 11a wafer. 4W*bm were' 
! ; who bat mumaedad to the command of thawuny, produmd Mfeuhedtwiiva lUppd'lw heavy foniagnt, - manned, 
; a Rat of wounded amounting to three hunffiwd-and-sixty, bya«aadaator-la mtft fm corporals (owfceiiigft former),: 
; sfejHfcea Larrcyirst became sensible J® fib* laoonvanieasa « «M|Md and ifefrfc Each of these, divisions 

j stitwpding the position Of the field h oayto i U, which we» vm'W** * brfthin itself. The medical' 

| fixed by the ati»a«y regulations 4 » Jfopie from the nflhtr* want moaqMl, pfe* oil, officers and mb*, were, 
' army. Under that arrangement th* w a a n dod kjf »ism suitably timesed ami- Aramd with light Hwgrffih The 
' the field until they could bo collected Into constatgivenicot bniahn and jMrtfoMttoous'af the officers worc frirtnslted 
j 1 spot after the battle. This seldom qmdd the inafusplishod with thrawst nccessyy feggfcal spgWfrfris, and the men, j 
j in leas than twenty*fiwr lmpiu, ofiMI tuat ffir. thl^ynd* momded wad 'dismaritoffi^oarrieil knapsacks containing 
j" hoars or more, and wseqd|j|f^ the t p rt p tor uumbtr rf reserve supplies of wrgiwmunitions. The legion was: 
the wounded perifitod for . Spier* wffil muter tho command of tho siwg«m-ia-cbief tfthe gnfny ; 1 

j taken on tho 20th of,, itm rtay 'fiyifibnliiiafradon was conducted by a byard composed of i 

■ years afterwards a similar bpanvemnace was d|di|* fUr 'mjm °& ee,s ' of ' *hc three j 
the wounded soldiers of the British army ah fcstytos a O— fnerrw reg were regulated; 

of Alma. There was, however, a marked dtffereh« fn byl" special eitdjWlf instructions. Its dnty was to take j 
tiie consequences of the occurrences. The sufferings of up the wounded w the field, after having given them j 
the small number of men wounded in the immediate surgical assistance, and to carry them to the: 

assault Spiers, suggested to Larrey the idea of hospitals of the first line. The sub-lieutenants of tin-: 
organising fidd hospital* whkh should afford preseat hedp ambulance qnd the kttftmtry hoapital-tnefi wore also ‘ 
;«ven when: the bawte was raging. The heart-nmdi«g charged with the dnty of burying Un dead, and tho ; 
' jmisorirtof neariy twa tfcensand British seldiors suggested former were autbOihfod to require such 1 leVito of ; >* j 
I IffijMjW' to' the British tfndictd atohorkies that has tohabifente as m^hthenecessuy for tbat pnrpwkf: The J 
. ..petottiAii' .lanythlng practical/- < The iwptikien of few carriages' were tww-wheefed aafi four-wheeled, and by . 
’ ji tnifortta at inhermSM has led «My to the apptintoMwt of their form and wiright they wore adapted to the varieties j 





I of the country. They could follow tbs most rapid move- 
i meats nf the advanced guard, and divide win® requisite, 
j so that a single medical officer, with ua orderly convoying 
! all necessaries, and attended by a carriage, ooukl repair 
to any spot where assistance was: requirtsL lint Larrey 
was not content with using .a more machine, even when 
]u> had brought it to a stato which he considered perfect. 
When the army was engaged among mountains af difficult 
access, bat-horses or nudes yifo panniers were substituted 
ibr carriages. In the Egyptian campaign tlio difficulties 
of the desert were met and overcome by the employment 
of camels bearing cradles for the wounded, slnug 
j across their backs. The value of tins feature in the 
j ambulance was proved l«y on incident of the balUo of 
1 Eylau. On that occasion a panic was created by 
j sudden movemcul of the enemy in the diruetkm id 1 the 
j ambulance. Larr&y at the moment was Kmpututiuji 
leg, bnt be called upon liis assistants to rally around 
|| him and protect the wounded at the risk of their lives, 
j Thu mudical officers of the corps, with M. l’elchet tbeir 
'chief, drawing their swords, closed round the amlniiauce, 

.. .and the intrepidity of their front most probably saved 
I their own lives and those of the wouudod. Hut Larrey 
was not only great in the field but alstfin the camp. No 
,, sooner hod the army gone into cantonment* than a low 
: fever broke out among them, which, however, made uo 
i groat progress, because the mcilical 'staff knew how to 
! attack the principal causes. They caused the canton 
: | incuts to bo extended so as to relievo over-crowding, and 
: | lints were built for the advanced guards. The bread of 
the soldiers was improved, aud potatoes, vinegar, brandy, 

; and beer, were served out daily. The Baron Larrey was 
l next appointed surgcon-in-chief of the army of Corsica, 
and -was ordered to ropnir immediately to Toulon, where 
he jirescuted himself to tiui chiefs of the army, among 
whom was General Bonaparte, commandant of the 
artillery. The English .cruisers, however, prevented him 
from attempting , to reach ids destination, and lie joined 
the head-quarters of the army of Eastern Spain, which 
was then on the ere of aasunlting the Spanish lines of 
Figueroa. The Spaniards had fortified themselves iu a 
strong position. .. They ibngbt Eke furies, and two 
redoubts which they blew up at the moment when the 
French soldiers were entering them, produced a tableau 
than winch it was impossible toimagine anything more 
frightful and more horrible. General Dogommier, who 
commanded foe French army, was struck by a shell and 
deprived , of life in an instant; seven hundred men wore 
wotutded, and. of these about a third were injured very 
sovetniy. They were all operated upou and dressed 
within fee first twelve hours. Tjm fortress which Vauban 
declared to be the strongest in foe world, fell before the 
impetuous psanitofthe Fnffieh; and when the conquerors 
entered, it, they found it admirably provided with every 
necessary, including medieal stores and comforts. The 
hamlggps found in the hospitals were like cambric, and the 
tint was as .fine as bytfut, the silk of which tbs mantles 
| of the ltoman emperors were formerly made. It was. 
made up jn little packets, tied whjpfitvonrs of different 
colonra pry the Queen of Spain .and tbp ladies of bar 
court. 

- The whole, offoe winter q&*.179$-6 was ocoupfed in 
•foe atege. of Rosas, in the oourse of winch foe troops 
snffiired very severely, from add-Tr-many sentinels, both 
French,and Danish, being fregan fo death on their , posts.. 
It was u sort of prototype of Sebastopol, but at-lengfo 
wbea foa town was reduced to a hoop of ashes and foe 
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ditch filled with tlte fdeud, the garrison evacuated the‘ 
place in thought, and with foe exception of a hundred 
men, escaped by sea. i'eacc was soon after concluded, 
bnt this state of matters did not diminish Bonaparte's 
determination to be prepared for a change, and he directed 
Larrey to tarn aU- his attention to perfecting the ambu¬ 
lance corps for foe array of Italy. While tin* hospital 
carriages were in course of being made, Luiroy and tin* 
coimnissary-gmieral made a tour of inspection throughout 
ail tlte stations iff the army, organising general and field 
hospitals, Ind examining the younger medical officers in j 
the vnrions details of their profession, in the great j 
hos]Htal at Padua he established a school of surgery for I 
his officers, and opened others in Milan, Cremona, ami | 
Udine. He also organised at Veuice the medical depart-> 
inent of tin* expedition to Corfu**' Larrey next set sail | 
from Toulon mi the 19th of May, 1798, with the general- j 
iu-chief, Bonaparte, and the physiciau and surgeon-in- I 
chief. The object of this expedition was the iuvusion of! 
Egypt. The rnannei' in which this armament was j 
prepared, embarked, and carried to its destination, j 
conveys a lesson of instruction, if not of reproof to our i 
own time and undertakings. We have been lately told j 
that the despatch of twenty-seven thousand men from tin*' 
ports of England, and their concentration on the shores of j 
the Crimea, by a movement of four distinct stages, occupy- : 
ing a period of seven months, was a military operation j 
unequalled in the annals of foe world. But the army j 
which embarked at Toulon on tile 19th of May, 1798, 
consisted of thirty thousand picked soldiers. On his way j 
Bonaparte captured Malta after a siege of eight days, aud j 
the army disembarked at Alexandria on the 80th of June, 
thus completing foe operation of transit in six weeks. 
Prior to tho departure of the expedition a decree of the 1 
commission of arammeut was issued, authorising the 
medical officers in chief to procure assistance, and oil the; 
means uecessary for their respective. services. Larrey 
immediately wrote* to the schools of modiciue of Mont¬ 
pelier and Toulouse, to request them to send a number of 
surgeons,' well-instructed, courageous, and capable of 
bearing painful and tedious campaigns. One hundred 
and eight surgeons, tho most distinguished of the medical 
schools, responded to this invitation. This number was 
wholly exclusive of the regimental medical officers. 
Medicine chests, flexible litters, and medical stores of ul) j 
sorts, were put on board shift and one medical officer was J 
appointed to every hundred men on board llie transports.; 
Tint assault of Alexandria' immediately after the landing: 
of foe army tested tho value of these preparations. On I. 
tho Gth of Judy Bonaparte began his march upon Cairo.: 
Struck withthoraysef a burning son, marching ail on foot | 
over n sand more btmting still, traversing immense, and i 
arid plains whtjge they barely found a few pools of muddy | 
water, the most vigorous, eohliers, devoured by thirst and 
ovei*eorae by heat, sank wndgr foe weigh! of their arms, i 
They were, also, continually harassed by swarms of.) 
Arabs, .among the first. t of whose vkftns was a surgeon 
of the ambnlaeee. Amidst these troubles Bonaparte was 
kicked by an Arab home iu foe. right leg, and for some 
days suffered great pain,. Arrived at Cairo, Larrey lost 
no time in organising a sort of bead-quarters for Mm j 
department. Tho climate and the sabres of the Marne -1 
lakes provided patients in abundance, many of whom had; 
limbs out dean off by those terrible weapon*. The 
people of Cairo Mae revolted against foe French occupation, j 


and in foe combat that ensued General Dopey waaj 
mortally wounded by a thrust from a lance. Larrey! 
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1 rushed through a host of assailant* to save lam, dealing 
teirible Mows right and left, but was compelled to desist. 
On returning to bis hospital he found the bleeding bodies 
of two of his assistants stretched across the threshold 
where they had fallen in the act of protecting the hospital. 
They bad caused the asylum of the sick to be respected, but 
it was at tiie cost of their lives. Larrey accompanied Bona¬ 
parte throughout the campaign of Syria. His ambulance 
carriages were no longer available amid the unprecedented 
difficulties of the war, He, therefore, procured a hundred 
wicker-work cradles, which he hnd suspended in pairs, 

1 by means of clastic straps, one on either side of the 

I humps of fifty camels; in each of these baskets a 
! wounded man could lie at foil length. He himself mounted 
| a dromedary, and rode hither and thither over the desert 
! to whatever spot was piost encumbered with the sick and 
' wounded. During the siege of St. Jean d’Acre the chief 
! engineer, Sanson, Eug&ue Beauhamois (Napoleon’s step¬ 
son), Laimes, and Arriglii, narrowly escaped. The latter 
when in the breaching battery had his carotid artery 
divided by a ball, and was only saved by the promptitude 
of a gnnner, whd thrust his fingers into the wound, and 
kept them there till Larrey arrived and secured the 
bleeding vessel in the midst of a storm of bullets and 
grape shot. At length, after thirteen successive assaults 

; tile army was eanpeDed to raise the siege and retreat 
i upon Egypt, oarrying off all the wounded. For this 
' purpose Bonaparte gave up his own hoise and marehed 
! on foot with the army. Larrey followed Bonaparte to 
the Pyramids, on the topmost stone of the highest of 
which he wrote his name. He was subsequently engaged 
in the first battle iff Aboukir, when he evinced his 
aptitude in accommodating means to ends by substituting 
hospital -boats for carriages or camels, and in them 
conveying the crowd of wonnded men without any 
iiccidcut to Alexandria. These boats were provided with 
flexible Utters, wine, vinegar, and brandy, so as to form a 
reserve magazine of medical stores. Larrey was present 
at the second battle of Aboukir, fought on the. 21st of 

II March, 1801, when thirteen hundred soldiers and six 
generals were wounded. On his return to France be 

1 was appointed by the First Consul surgeon-in-chief of the 
j consular guard, and invested with the ribbon of the 
| Legion of Honour. He remained at Paris until the emperor 
! pnt himself at the head of the Grand Army to avenge the 
' violation of the treaty of Amiens, whon he accompanied 
' the army, and witnessed the surrender of Ulm and the 
famous battle of Auateriita. 

j it was a declared opinion of Larrey winch ho always 
> endeavoured to carry out In practice, that <in order to 
! afford important operations a fair ebanoe of success, they 
should be perforated within the first twenty-four honrs 
after the shock of the woitnd that renders them necessary. 
It was his custom to place the field hospitals os near ns 
possible to the line of battle and to form hend-qnartem 
to which all the wounded requiring operations should be 
brought to-be operand upon by {be snrgeon-in-chief or 
under his immediate observation. The hostilities which 
Bonaparte commenced against Russia in 1806, opened a 
new field for the genius and energy of the Baron Larrey. 
The march from Boson to Fnbtnsk and hack to Warsaw, 
Accomplished by timlfoperiai Guard in nineteen days, wifijii 
one of extreme difficulty. ( In many jutrts the mdn 
marched through thick mud, rifocblug fo their waists and' 
to the ijcllies of their horses; yet we field hospitel kept 
its phfoBjgpfd the light spring waggons on two wheels 
were found Jo- work bettor than four-wheel carriage# or 


even bat-horses. In Febrnsry,1807, there was about throe 
fret of snow an the ground, and tin thermometer was six 
fo seven degrees below aero, when the army left Warsaw. 
At the battle of Eyhui, fought on the 7th of December, 
he was the only inspector-general present, and his account 
of the work he had to perform is truly terrible. The 
army bivouacked on the night of the 6th, the thermometer - 
that night having fallen fo thirteen or fourteen degrees i 
below zero. The field hospitals were in open bants, from! 
the roofs of which the straw had been taken for the use 
of the horm>s. The wonnded men were laid upon the, 
refuse of this straw covered with snow. The cold was J 
so extreme that the instruments often fell from the hands 
iff the assistants. Larrey and his assistants were engaged | 
all night operating upon the most pressing case*. His, 
services were called for from all rides with the mostjj 
pressing entreaties, and the moans of the soldiers were, 
succeeded by a calm as he attended upon each in turn, j 
The wonnded men heaped upon him the most thrilling 
demonstrations of their gratitude, and as they were! 
relieved from personal suffering, they prayed for the, 
preservation of the emperor and the success of his arms. ! 
AU the severe wounds of the gnords and most of those of. j 
the soldiers of the army wore dressed within the first i 
twelve hours, and then only bad the medical officers a ■ 
moment of rest, 'They passed the night on the frozen ; 
snow, around the bivouac fires, and it is stated that they \ 
conld scarcely refrain from tears as they recounted the 
terrible scenes of human suffering they had witnessed. ;j 
The battle of Friedland was the next brilliant success of | 
die French arms, the Russians having loft six thousand j 
dead upon the field. On the peace of Tibet, Larrey lost' j 
no time in examining the enemy’s camp, where to bis|! 
surprise he found Calmncks armed with bows and urrows. : j 
None of the French troops were, however, wounded by '■ 
this species of weapon, a fact which Larrey mentions inj 
his memoir with a sent of amiable regret. After the' 
battle of Wagrotn, Larrey invented an excellent soup 
made of horse-flesh, seasoned with gunpowder, which was' 
fonnd to .be of great service in recruiting the strength of 
the wounded. Napoleon was so much pleased with the 
skill which Larrey exhibited in the treatment of wounds 
caused by cannon, that he made him a baron of the 
empire, and conferred on him a pension of five thousand 
francs per annum. Bnt the Russian campaign of 1812 was 
that in which Larrey was compelled to depend almost! 
entirely upon his own resources. After the battle of 
Witpsk, tiie surgeons were obliged to use their shifts for j 
the dressing of the wonnded. At Smolcnsko, where 
the Grand Army bad 1,200 killed mid 6,000 wounded, I 
it was necessary to use foe records found in the archives j 
for dressings: the paper was employed for band-! 
ages, foe parchment for splf&ta, and the down of foej 
birch-tree served at lint. The sick were laid upon beds 
made of heaps of paper. At Mngth the Russians made a j 
stand at foe Moskovf#, fo*d Larrey was directed to' 
prepare for a general action. Obliged to provide for thffj 
care of ten tbousamkptok and wounded at Smolcnsko, he | 
hod left almost nil sis surgeons there, and the, hospital 
waggons were still in foe rear. He was. not, however, 
the man to despair, and accordingly hq requested that 
there might he jplaced at his disposal all the regimental 
surgeons, excepting the surgoon-miyor and forooariotanto 
,for each corps of infantry, and the surgeonagd-one 
assistant .for estoh regiment of cavalry. This measure 
garo him a . Staff of forty-five.iiurgeims, After a march 
of thirty-six hours, the French, artny came within sight 
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of Russians, and die terrible bottle of Borodino was 
begun. The engagement lasted for fifteen hours, daring 
winch time more than two thossaud pieces of artillery were at 
once engaged. The wounded of the Grand Army amounted 
to nine thousand five hundred men, and the Russian loss 
was estimated at more than twenty thousand. Owing to the 
deficiency of superior medical officers, Lorrey himself was 
obliged to perform about two'hundrcd amputations in the 
first twenty-tbur hours, and that in despite of a bitter 
northerly blast which rendered it very difficult to keep 
tho torches lighted during the night. .Space will not 
permit us to follow die fortunes of the Boron Larrey 
through the disastrous retreat from Moscow, the horrors 
of which he was fortuuute enough to survive. Ou die 
return of the emperor from Elba, he received die appoint¬ 
ment of first surgeon to the Grand Amy, widt a request 
from Napoleon that he would serve near his person and 
direct the field hospitals of the Guard. He was present 
at the hatde of Waterloo, and was assiduous iu hjs 
attentions to the wounded. He performed many 
operations on die field, and continued his labours until 
the English cavalry charged up to the hospital, and the 
daylight failed, lie then made the best of liis way by a 
cross rood to the frontier, but the retreat of his party was 
cut off by a body of Prussian lancers. The baron was at 
the moment at die hood of his little company, and en¬ 
deavoured to force a passage sword iu hand. Having 
fired both Us pistols at the horsemen who stopped him, he 
mado a laue through which his companions passed at'full 
gallop, hut his horse, wounded by a ball, fell, and at the 
same moment he received a double sabre-cut on the head 
and left shoulder, whieh brought him to the ground. 
The Prussians left him (o follow his companions, and 
shortly afterwards, having recovered from his faint, he 
mounted his horse which lwd also regained its feet, and 
riding through some corn-fields found lihnself near to the 
banks af the Sauibrc at break of day. There he again 
encountered the Prussians, and all bravery being useless 
he surrendered. In spite of his submission he was disarmed 
and stripped. The officers took from him his purse, forty 
Napoleons, his arms, rings, and watch, and divided them. 
The baron who was about the height of the emperor and 
wore a grey great coat was mistaken for him, and the 
Prussian co mm ander in a moment of rage ordered him to 
be shot. There was fortunately no bondage at hand to 
Cover Us eyes, and the surgeon who was directed to apply 
0 piece of sticking-plaister for that purpose recognised iu 
foe prisoner Us former teacher at Berlin. The proceed¬ 
ings were thereupon suspended, and the baron was 
roeasea and sont to Blucher. The grim old marshal 
received Mm kindly, asked him ■ to breakfast, and having; 
presented him with twetyo gora Fredericks, sent Um to 
LouVaiu, where he was treated In foe kindest manner by 
Blusher's son, who when himself a prisoner and grievously j 
wounded, had been tended by Lorrey. After passing! 
through various vicissitudes, Louis Philippe conferred upon | 
Um the dccorotiqn df July, and he obtained foe appoint-j 
menPof lurgeon-ln-cMef to foe Hfitol dos Involutes. The 
Emperor Napoleon never forgot Um, and at St. Helena 
had repeated conversations with Dr. Aruot on foe 
extraordinary energy and genius which the baron had 
shown when serving with foe armies of France. “If," 
said Napoleon, “ the army'should ever raise a column of 
grtritudo they should erect It &' Larrey.” These senti¬ 
ments Napoleon vouched in htSlast will y aboqqosttothc 
baron of one hundred thousand infocs. Iu 1834 the baron* 
tigaih visited Italy, and having made some visits to various 


: medical establishments In France, again took foe field,}| 
joining foe army in Africa, where ho was received with ii 
enthusiastic shouts by every one from foe humblest soldier [ 
| to tho highest officer lit the service. This was foe baron’s 
last campaign. On his return from it he died at Lyons in 
1842, in foe seventy-seventh year of Us age. It is hn- 
jiossihie to read tho principal incidents in foe life of foe 
Baron Larrey without being struck with admiration liy 
the genius of the man who had performed ibr the army of 
Franco sogfeat and signal a service as the invention and 
organisation of foe (tmjndatice volante . 


THE CRIME OF COLOUR. j| 

By J. H. STOCQUELKR, Esq. 

chapter xin. 11 

Miss Fitestirling whs a singular compound. Although ; , 
upwards of forty years of age, she ^till possessed many 
attractions. A beauty in her youth, boasting fine classical ■ j 
features, a deep-sot grey eye, dark eyebrows exquisitely, 
arched, a profusion of golden hair, an arm and hand of) 
wonderful symmetry, and an ankle without a parallel in; 
England, her fond mother (whose sole companion she had! 
been in her widowed years) impressed her with the idea! 
that there was little occasion to furnish her upper stdfy. j 
Man, thought foe doating parent, had only to behold her; 
child, and then fall down and worship. All such m/deriel \ 
for intellectual companionship as a knowledge of history, i 
geography, botany, languages, or any of foe simple rudi- ; ; 
uents of the simplest sciences, had, therefore, been ‘j 
eschewed. For drawing, foe girl had uo taste, andj! 
nature had not endowed her with vocal powers. Her 1 
reading was restricted; she did not care for travels, be-: 
cause they took off the edge of curiosity—one day she! 
might travel herself; autobiography she regarded as | 
egotistical impertinence; theology was dry; and as tor! 
metaphysics—what could they possibly mean ?—at any ] 
rate they were not fit for women. Yet, with all this i I 
lamentable amount of deficiency, Fanny Fitestiriing was | 
much admired and sought. She had rare musical capn-; I 
bilitios. Her touch‘was tender and expressive; she] 
combined precision with brilliancy of execution, poetry' 
with science. And then, her disposition being of foe 
, sweetest, lier female friends found in her a ready coad¬ 
jutor in all their soirees and thee dunsantes. No one>J 
thought a ball complete If Fanny was absent—no one 
cared for an “at home” with a little music, if Miss Fits- • 
Stirling was not there to help ont foe programme with a j 
bit from “Nufeky,” and a moreeau froth foe “ Semiramidc.” \ 
As she had no application, her repertoire was always I 
meagre, but people never seemed tired of hearing herj 
“ Plate dee Pirles ” and a favourite valsc of MotOrt’s, 
which sho generally performed three times a-week. 

The daazling qualities of Fanny Fitsstirling had pro¬ 
cured her many suitors, and she grab went so for as to 
like some of them well enough; but she never could get 
the length of harbouring an atom of love for a single 
one of foe despairing lot. She-had had a tever belonging 
to foe army, who pleased her for a time, bat he Was 
deficient of independence of character. He understood 
good poetry, but perpetrated hod verses—adored locks 
of hair, and wrfoo from spouging-houses to borrow! 
money. She would have nemo of hjit A handsome |! 
youth of Itritlku origin, who wore taetfbus moustaches, | 
played the guitar, and song to Fancy’s delicious accent- j 
paniment, made some progress in her esteem, and had he j 
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Jl not excited her jealousy by bis mere than MMptekm* end to his miser)- bytnarrylng him. 'While he continued j 
attentions in another quarter, would jirobably have slnglu, he wtid^e never could ceaBe to think of the girl 
j! parried her off. Flicker stepped In white this amir Win. ia Jwiia who had jjhed him-^—mul as long as he -thought 
j: [leuding, and having exposed the Italian's worthlownecw, of her, he should know no peace of mtmf.” 

'I was accepted in his stead. Still the fastidious Fanny “ Then - you have allowed ecanjautgiou for one to have j 
could not (|«itc make Bp her mind, and while the was mastery over love fin- another? I'm sure you liked j 
debating with her ownheart as to the propriety of sodtiag Charles!” j 

j the protection and companionship of* a husband yotingcr “ Yes, like d hiiu, certainly;—better, perhaps, than the j 
[ than herself, Somers was introduced to her, heralded hy matt 1 am almut to call husband—-hut Charles Flicker is | 
j the romantic steVV of his woes. Who ft* onest conceived so volatile, so unsteady, and makes light of unirrlage, I 
ra regard for, and interest itt him; and as hie 'fortune beeause it’s resjx'ctahle—wlnit he calls stout.” , 

; placed him above the suspicion of desiring her hand tor “ And when,” inquired Mrs. Warbnrton, “ is to he the ] 
the sake of the purse which it bore, she had begun to happy day ?” _ . 

i entertain aerkms intentions of changing lust- name. .On that point Miss Fitrstirling refused to be comrmmi- ; 

■Since the death of her mother, Miss Fitssstirliug bad estiva. For aught she knew, circumstances tiu'ffht arise 
! | lived alone, passing In# time pleasantly enough amidst a to prevent the marriage altogether. She did not know j 
! | tolerably extensive circle of friends and acquaintances. but that she might lie tempted to play the generous fool, i' 
'■ Tn tlie “ season,” b»R« were fi-eqaent at her residence, ami take Flicker after all! The evening would resolve j 
! and she always had considerable number of young men the matter. 

| at her-bidding, to act as masters of •ceremonies, aide-de- The suite of rooms in which Miss FltzstirUng received ! 
{eatnps, chaperons, and so forth. Flicker’s acquaintance her friends wall handsome and extensive. There were!. 
| hail begun at one of these parties, ami he had become a three rooms <m the floor furnished elaborately, and deco- 
i most devoted follower, gradually promoting himself to rated ft la Watteau. The company were received in the ! 
i the ratikof a lover. front drawing-room, and danced in the second and third. . 

i The day on which Lionel and Flicker tuot bad been Somers was one of the earliest guests, because the most j 
I fixed upon fitr a toirtk ilammte upon a grand seate. priviteged. Considering the occasion, his hostess expected j 
l! Miss Fitsstirling proposed to introduce Somers to all htgr to find him gayer than usual, but the news of Julia’s ; 
i; “set.” In the morning a familiar friend ]mid her a visit retnjjh had had the opposite effect. The portals of hope j 
11—it was Flickers’ married sister, Mrs. Warburtou. She were, as he imagined, again opened to him; and though . 
j; thought that she might be aide to effect a diversion in his pride, self-respect, and honour rebelled against the greal I 
11 favour by speaking of tho astonishing reception which temptation, all-jiowerfttl passion seemed to press him on- | 


| tlie public had vouchsafed to his dramatic production. 
“What do tlie pnpura say?” inquired Miss Fhxntirihig. 


wards. Aftcrcomuraning with himself, however, he came J; 
to the resolution, ns lie entered tbo house, to hasten his [I 


“They are all fiivonrable,’’ re] died Mrs. Warbnrton; I projected marriage; and thou quit the land which held ij 


“ but not a bit more so than the piece deserved.' 


ids first, last idol, and in tint devotion‘of his good- 


“ Have you faitli, then,” asked the maiden linlv, “in nature)I wife, ftirget Julia’s eoutuumey and his own; 


ji the opinions of the press? ,f 


wrongs. His gloomy air did not forsake him for all his j 


|i “Qli, yes! Worburtou says whatever criticism may resolutions; ami when he encountered the fair Kitestirling, 
jionou have been, it luw now assumed*>t very proper she bantered him on Ids apiieanuice, and begged him to 
1 ; eliaractcr. The critics are encouraged to place a higher borrow a smile or two from her—die had no idea of bis 
| i value upon personal independence ^au was their wont; being other than joyous like herself. What should 
ij “nd if they nro not rigidly impartial,’ or unscrupulously' L’Allej/ro and It Pcnscivsn do together ?—It would bo a 
!: ceusorius, It is because they feel that severity may pro- most unnatural compact. lie uttered a few apologetic 


jl maturely crush writers of promise.’ 


words, and other guests arriving, she disposed of Somers 


■■ >«rv,u V* p Vfinov, II Ol I lllll l VHIIVt ^IIVQVO IHSSI lllgj — -'-•I'-- 

1 think,” resumed Miss Fitsstirling, “ they sometimes with Mrs. Warbnitou, and soon titbit biin Amply engaged 

ut niVfffiil(Wl!iSti Aaavwkiitlln aitL.ui a.... i.. !>• • «. .1L.. ...Lk 


; ! un * aiRueuce of jlmitare* anil a *dasclhig* exaggeration 
j of cadeiicas perifcetiy ineuittprohunrible phraseology.” 


Flicker came late;—the hostess was pleased to See, 
him, but when he introduced Lionel and Jiflia, she 
shrank back with affright. Her first itepuhse was to ask 
them to withih-aw—then she took Flidker aside to re- 


“ H is easily accounted for,” rejetaafl Mrs. Warbnrton. jineve him fi»r his want of aiantloto—that she manoeuvred 
“Critics have to write so much tiutt-they-hare exlniusted to prevent tiieir going into, the baH-Vooinl Pleading an 
tlie old vocabulary, and so arts obliged to create an entire urgent reason, she begged offheni to remain far ft finV 
new store- of expletives." • minutes and have sdmti Coffoe* vrifllis the" rushed into the 

" Well, 1 hope,” said Miss Fhswtirirng, “that Flickei-’s Inner room to get ludd of Somfer* ami persuade him to . 
ia wfli have a long itofc. I must—that is, we must go. None of h*r ucaefeto succffltfded., ’ When she had, - 
a brat, and see it when*** Vetum to town.” 1 got among the dancers, Soofem was wlitftbg round the 

Wn ) . St 4 1 _ .Hl.J . I.T sLUm ’ JLJfcuL Flint' 


! flifr. I tbat is, vre mttst; fee. Sine of h*r'vmfti screcctfflei ^ Wfcek she 

i k*vo a box, and see it when 'we return to town.” ‘ got among the dancers, isomers was whi&ng round the 

| “ Wu! TVarburten stared. “And to you really room with a gudh'ing )wuug thing, W&f Relieved that 

aari truly hre gbMg'fo change youf eonditioui-and fiari: nothing dn ear® was so disfieiquB aC r UT molt* s others 
| abaoiutejy turned -ofl^ toy poor brother .for an fiast Indian: detained Miss Fitostirlinfc with 1 Jmfefc tor some 
j whoni you have onl^nitiiMi a month or twp.” •' * gunutes. Afhmgth' Flicker and’Strutip'4 wlto deemed 

| Miax Fitastirifog «Xp}s9liei - ’ ! Jjor ubseitcc rather rgdc, fitted the ft-dwjng^obm, 

>m n tw-«mMww'iH(^*iitodtr? Whim I first bucihno’ atari jatoetratod iAe sctUm tie «6W«,ieav: 

witifflw poor youth,'he acme to me in sish occupant of ku ottoman. A 'sedrito ; iff . twp alter 


w i tiffl ihe jvoor youth;'he acme to me iu saeih stde occupant of ku ottomad 
amtiah^j^te'W'Cidnd, (hat TtoaSgTaOt, as’h'tSjHstiwa, 1 wards, Stoners,^heated ahddt 
cote# Mm my sympathy^ \tuA so one thing file partner to another beaigti 
sqwn mtoiher, ho M length ontrfertedice to pat an I There’s discord in the mt 


uds, StoOBrs, ^heated ahA wvitig’ t»natored' J 

^partner to another beaig j 

There’s discord in the musie—^er^s madness hi the 
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iI.iimw!” ltd soliloquise^. “ Each fleeting figure seems 
but. to recul the form wliioh once entranced me!” 

lie sat down at a table covered with bobfc and scrap¬ 
books, and' suddenly found himself vis«u-m witli the 
object of his thoughts. 

“ Angels protect me I Ju—Miss Stratford!” 

.lulia was overcome. Her health was for from per¬ 
fectly restored, ,tho fever hod wasted her, and there was 
upon her cheek a suspicious flush, which instantly gave 
way to ashy paleness. 

Jlccovoring himself, and struck with her altered 
; appearance, Somers, whose first impulse was to rush out 
of the house, rose, and in a gentle and grave tone, asked : 

“ MisS Stratford, to what unhappy—to what unlooked- 
for accident do 1 owe this meeting ?” 

1 know not," she replied. “It. is, indeed, as unex¬ 
pected oh my part as yonr own. But do not agitate me 
1 —I am incapable of entering upon any subject of serious 
interest, (live me yonr hand, at least. Let its be friends, 
at any rate!” 

lie grasped the hand 5 it bod become thin—wasted— 
u as dry and hot. llis feelings were much excited. He 
eotihl not eoutinuc the interview. . Seeing Miss Fitzstir- 
ling emerging from a group, as the dancing ceased for a 
time, lie hastily quitted the apartment, saying, as he 
looked again at Julia : 

“ 1 will write—may I ?—I will!" 

The portals of hope appeared once more to open tboiu- 
i eh o.i to the sanguine Somers. lie did not retire to rest 
Ibr some hours, hut consumed the greater part of the 
night in committing his thoughts to paper ibr transmission 
to Julia ; and by noon the next day, he was the la-arcr 
of his own letter, iterating the expressions of his love, and 
I n enouncing a fervid uumesty for the past. Inquiring of 
Julia, lie was .informed that she was very ill, ami that 
medical men wfcte in pttc.mlauee. lie couhl not see 
, her. 


Some days elapsed-—his inquiries were li-equeut. 
Lionel he saw occasionally, and tin; accounts he received 
of the progress of the invalid were anything bnt satis¬ 
factory. At leugth, after a fortnight passed in suspense 
and' misery, lie was informed that Julia wished to see 
him. He flew to the house—all was silent. He was 
desired by a lady—a cousin of Julia’s, who had lieeti in 
attendance upon her—to move quietly and geutly up stairs, 
lie waif ushered, to his surprise, into tlie bed-room: Julia 
—the shadow of her, former self—was sitting up, sitp- 
ported by pillows. He approached her, mid the very 
night of tig* invalid unlocked his emotions. He gave loose 
to a flood of bitter tears. When he had recovered, Julia 
offered her baud—he grasped it—an expression of pain 
ied him to relax bis head a little. She spoke; 

“ 1 have sent for you—1 feel I otu dying—a few days 
—a few hours, perhaps, paly ore given me;—I wished to 
speak to you; 1 am no stranger to yotir kind feelings to¬ 
ward* me. ’ Yoq fotay possibly bare cherished a hope that, 
had I recovered, yqu might—you thight—• 

“Have called you mine, Julia !” , 

“ Yes, I fatj (fled so, and I, have thought that .my approach¬ 
ing deatli would cause you, grief if you remained under that 
impression: it buabfsp^ therefore, ui eifforl of duty to call 
yog Imre to say that,* though ,1 always Would bare valued 
ydnr friendship, 1, Could not—uo—I could net have 
culled yen husband. Lionel knows my feelings—be 
knew 1 was not indifferent to yonr infection; hut—but 
—I cannot say. more'—my strength fails me. ‘ Don’t 
think ill of mo—forewell!" 


She souk bock exhausted. Gradually sbe foil into a 
slumber. 

Stnpificd—beyond measure mortified—the stricken 
Somers stood,for many ndnutes incapable, of sjicccb. A 
whisper from the attendant warned him to depart. He 
suffered himself mechahically to be. led out of the room; i 
then, samreoniug up his resolution, he rushed down 
stairs, and opening the door .himself, sprung wildly into 
the street. 

Two days^ afterwards Julia Stratford died. Somers 
never heard of the ovent, for a devouring fever seized 
him on the (lay of the interview, and he remained 
delirious for a considerable time, lie recovered his 
health in time, but the mind had sunk under the weight 
of afflictions which he had endured for more than a year. 

* ; 

If tlte reader should be led to tlie village of Wadmons- 
thorpe in one of the Midland counties, his attention will 
be drawn to a pretty red-brick hynse of 1 the Elizabethan- 
Gothic style. It is a private asylum, superintended by the 
worthy I)r. (Mins. There are only three inmates—^ 
persons of property—one or them will 1st recognised by 
his complexion ;—he never Bmiles, be rarely speaks—his i 
only occupation is to utter tlie word “ Julia,” ami to j 
inscribe iqioti the walls and on every piece of paper that 1 
comes in his way— “Tub Ckluk oi- 6>louk.” 


The late and the present czaii. 

The late Czar Nicholas, who died on the second of the. 
present mouth, was in his fifty-ninth year. In stature he jj 
was about sis feel two iuehos, aud had a tendency to cor- jj 
pitlency, which, it is slated, he endeavoured to conceal as a 
much as possible by tight -lacing. His shoulder* and j] 
chest were, broad and full, his limbs well made, and hisji 
bauds and font small and finely formed. The emperor i| 
had a Grecian profile, a high but receding forehead, eyes j 
finely lined, dear, large, and blue ; the mouth delicately j 
cut, with good teeth aud a prominent chin; the face 
large, anil his whole air military. In looking more 
closely at bim, bis countenance was-said to he deceptive, 
inasmuch as the eyes and mouth had a different ex¬ 
pression, the former beiug indeed always tierce and 
inflexible, even though the latter smiled. His eyes were i 
said to soarch out every one, while none could confront I j 
them. As a young man tin; czar was cold and stern, |j 
and dignified, even with his youthful companions; and,!; 
to the lost, he was unbending in bis public or domestic 
intercourse, excepting to the empress, to whom he was - 
sincerely attached. The oue overwhelming feature of tlte 
czar’s character was ambition. To be a great Russian 
emperor, aud to make Russia the chief empire in the 
world, seemed to have-been his aim from tlie moment be 
mounted the throne, even if it were mot the dream of his 
life from a still earlier period. The partition of Poland, 
his amenities to Austria, the assistance , he rendered that! 
state during die civil war iu Hungary, were all so many 
preseut self-denials to smooth the way for the future 
conquest of the. land on., which he had set his heart— 
Turkey. If little may, be said in favour of the character 
of the esar, either as “a,great king or a great gentleman, 
ail travellers unite in describing the amiability and good¬ 
ness of heart of the czarina, She is represented as haring 
been devotedly attached to her husband and family, and j 
her long Illness eVcn is said to have been greatly occasioned 
by the mental anxiety she underwent at the period of the 
czar’s accession to the throne, ever since which site haaiv 
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things which the Emperor of Rnssia'could not tolerate,, 
and the less as the interests of the Porte, as well ns of 
those of Russia, were compromised—the snltan being very, 
directly interested in attending to the feelings of those 
largo bodies of his subjects who professed the Greek 
religion, while nothing was to lie gained by consttiling; 
the wishes of some occasional Roman Catholic tourists. 

. Sir George Seymour explained that Her Majesty’s govern- 
[omr or cositaxtikoii.*.] merit had no farther interest- in the question than that of 

THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. preventing misunderstandings between friendly govern- 

| ments and injury to an ancient ally—itself no way cou¬ 
th e ho tv peaces. ccrned in the matters in dispute. He subsequently In-! j 

i chapteb iv. formed the count that-he thought it highly desirable that! I 

1 The scene of diplomatic negotiations respecting the sane- the question should he approached in the most conciliatory }j 
Ituaries in Judea, which had been carried on np to this spirit, and that the difficult position of the Porte should j, 
| timo chiefly at Constantinople, was now changed to St. not he aggravated by differences growing, as Count 
Petersburg. The British ambassador at that place, Sir Nesselrode had stated, out of the conduct of the French 

G. 11. Seymour, received instructions from his govern- ambassador. To this the count replied, that he did 

ment- to ascertain the true state of feeling at- the Imperial not see what middle course (feme tnoi/en) could he; 
Court with reference to this complicated question. He adopted, but that he was “ready to examine the business:; 
was at the same timo instructed by Lord Malmesbury not under the influence of such conciliatory feeling.” 1 

to assume towards Count Nesselrode (the chancellor of While these negotiations were proceeding at St. Peters-! ; 
the empire) an attitude which could lead that personage burg, the Latins at Jerusalem were making preparations 
to suppose that Great Britain felt any direct interest in to secure the advantages they had gained over the Greeks, 
the merits of the question at issue between the Porte, the with respect to the Holy Places. The first thing they ! 

Frenfch government, and the Emperor of Russia. Sir did was to place a silver star over the sanctuary at Jeru- 

George Seymour had an interview with Count Nesselrode salem in place of that which had disappeared many years , 
on the 31st of December (1852), and commenced the ago. The new star was procured at Jaffa. The Latin, 
conversation by observing that he could not help feeling patriarch, accompanied by seine of the Moslem offend is, 
great anxiety about the continued disputes resjieeting the proceeded to that place, and escorted the star in great . 
rights of the Greek and Latin chnrclios in Turkey. “You ! pomp to Jerusalem. The Latin authorities then repaired;; 
have good reason,” the count re]died, “to be uneasy about to the church at Bethlehem, where they deposited the 
them, for I will not conceal from you that it is a very star, and at the same time received the keys not only of 

bad aflWr” (tine tres-mavvaixe affaire). His excellency- the inner bnt of the outer church nt Bethlehem, which 

proceeded to say that the positiou of the Russian govern- were taken from the Greeks to be given to them. Intel!!-, ( 
ment was simply this:—that, after two years of laborious gencc of the surrender of these keys and the deposit- of : 
negotiation, an arrangement bad been effected fair to all the star was immediately forwarded to St. Petersburg 

parties, and by which certain concessions had been made by the Greek patriarch. The Russian government there¬ 

to the Latins; that this arrangement was ratified not upon took measures for placing the 5th corps d’arm6e in • 
only by a firman written in the previous February, but by a state of preparation for active service, 
a formal letter from the sultan to the emperor; that the Orders were despatched to that corps to advance to the ; 
business was suddenly unsettled by the French ambassa- frontiers of the Danubian provinces, witaont waiting for j 
dor, who, under threats of violence, ,had suspended the their reserves; and the 4th corps, under the command of 
reading of the firman; that certainly this was a state of General Count Dannenberg, stationed in t olyhnia, was 
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. ordered to hold itself in readiness to march if necessary. 

;, Each of these corps consisted of twenty-fbnr regiments. 

(Each Russian regiment is composed of three battalions of 
;Inbuilt a tbonssad men, of which one battalion forms the 
■ rewrve. J General Liaiei’s corps d’armCe was 48*0*10 
strong, without the reserve of 24,000, and’ the 4th earpu . 
|; was then stated to amount to 73$G0y mailing a total of 
l! 144,000 men—a force wUdt J^tsahs senmihsred at the 
i | time sufficient to intimidata Ao Pterte, and induce it to 
i j make a rupture with Fim—i Head hsstrle preparations 
j! were justified by CtsMI lfoM<bada» who iufwraed Sir 
•j George Seymour that tite diplotaaey of Rttsater must be 
j! supported by a.dsmwtintion of fowe,, hot that all ruat- 
| ten* in dispute Sough* nastily ha fenrayhl to a satiufitetory 
j condtniany if anerthms want madb by Bar Mtjnsty’s 
government at Ptofir and at Constantinople to advocate] 

! tbe rights which the Russian government was entitled to 
claim* and to iliscotmtenanse the pretensions of the Prsneh 
cabinet His advice. If folfowad^ weald ia&ilibiy lore 
led to ft rupture between) ffsgfl— 4 msi France—an event 
j which Count Nesselrode tSd ait: sot bib power to briny 
i about. 

j Tbe French govununent withdrew M. do Lavalette 
| from Constantinople in .Tannery (1858), as they believed 
|: that he liad acted throughout the delicate negotiation in 
j I which he had been engaged in rathe)’ too summary a 
i manner for a diplomatist who hail so wily a statesman to 
! deal with as Count Nesselrode. The truth appears to be 
I 1 that M. do Lavalette made the mistake of under-estimating 

I the determination of tho Russian cabinet, and, iu his 

I I anxiety to gain concessions for his own government, liad 
j | pressed the l’orte, withont duly considering the. imminent 
j I risk lie was running of bringing matters to a prciuniurc 
: issue between France anti Russia. M. do Lavalette was 
i succeeded by Baron Urennier, fate secretary-general at 
i the ministry for foreign affkirs. 

The state of the Eastern question, at the period when 
I Lord John Russell undertook tho duties of foreign scere- 
; tary until the appointment of laird Clarendon, was not 
| such as to inspire the noblu lord with any apprehension 
| that Russia would so soon take the offensive, and march 
I tin army into the Principalities. A communication was 
i forwarded to Lord .lolm Russell at the latter end of 
I January, being a translation of a despatch from Count 
I Nesselrode to tile Baron Brnnnow, the Russian ainbassa- 
I dor at (he Court of St. James’s, which at once revealed 
I to (he, British government the full extent of the danger 
! which threatened the pe.uec of Europe. In that despatch, 
ij which announced the satisfaction which the emperor felt 
i I ut. the accession to power of the chief of the new British 
j'ministry (Lord Aberdeen), Count Nesselrode stated that 
j; the representations w hich the baron had made to Lord 
! Malmesbury to interfere at Paris and Constantinople to 

I j induce the Freneh govej’nment to moderate their claims 
j on the Porte, bail reference to a state of things which was 
' uo longer the same. At that time the proceedings of the 
i French ambassador in Turkey, and his menaces to compel 

tite Ottoman minister to evade the execution of the finnan, 
had not aa yet finally succeeded. A hope might still bo 
! entertained that the representations of England to tbe 
! Freneh cabinet might have the effect of arresting M. de 
! Lavalette in his course—that hope had been disappointed. 
Since that time the efforts of the French embassy had. 
triumphed at Constantinople. Not only htul tbe firman 
sanctioned hy the sultan’s hutti gcherif not been executed 
j at Jerusalem, but it liad been treated with derision by 

II his highness’s minister.-.. To tile indignation of tite whole 


Greek population, the key of the chnrch at Bethlehem : 
had been made ovc? to tho Latins, so as publicly to do-1 
monstrate then’ religions supremacy in the East. The 1 
mischief then was done, and there was no longer any j 
question of preventing it. It Wan now necessary to remedy j 
Ift The immunities of the orthodox refigiou which hadj 
been injured^ the promise which tite sultan. hud solomuly! | 
given to the emperor and which had been violated,!! 
required some reparation. If Russia bad taken, for;I 
example, the imperious and violent proceedings of j 
France, recourse to force wonld have bee* the best reply 'j 
to menace. The despatch then proceeded in these words:.> 
— “The caunou has been called (he last- argument of j i 
kings. The. Freneh government has made it. its first, i 
It is the argument ■foith which, in the outset, it declared : 
its intention to commence its proceedings at Tripoli nsli 
until as at Ctmtentinople. Notwithstanding our legitimate i 
causes of contp&tiat, and at the risk of waiting Home lime . 
longer At redeem), wo stutiB seek to take a less expeditious i 
|eoant!. We stiDl tUmine* m *W tatve always desired, the . 
iroafetenaucu of tite Ottoman.etupikt, at> befog, take it alT ' 
| rat ail, the feast nfotitihMsutt asnMgsmAitit for off European 
fotisrests, which wottfcl out foil to coma ititovFdlsnt colli- j 
sfoa in the Eoatt IT A» gap> existed. We will', aeoord- ■ 
ingjjt, tnte'em utmost etibrts to awofil to the last, as fur as 
depeafte on. us, without) prejudice toottr hon.iur, wltarover 
: may be' calculated still: further to' shake this body, at , 
once so feeble and so-tottering^ aft (foe risk of conning it 
to foil into powder. Although- wo- feivu forvain attempted, j 
np to tile present time, to make- the- Forte aueeswbhs to , 
reason, we are alnmt to make one further and lust eon- ' 
dilatory endeavour. We are, consequently, .-coking at ' 
the present time for an arrangement which may restore to 1 
tbe firman the force of which it has been deprived---may 
replace at Jerusalem the (wo creeds ou an equal footing, . 
and reconcile their pretensions without prejudice to the 
rights of either. The object of the pacific but. firm advice, 
with which this proposal might be accompanied, will be,, 
to enlighten the Forte as to the consequences of the fault 
jrhich, ont of weakness, it has committed towards us, and 
tit the same time reassure it against the contingencies: 
which disturb and' alarm it on tile side of France. Tbe, 
emiK'i’or has already made tip his mind to the principal 
bases of this arrangement, and aa soon us hia majesty | 
shall have finally decided upon them, I will not fail, 
M. le Baron, to communicate them to your excellency, i 
Bnt, while firmly desiring and wishing to employ only 
pacific means, there is one consideration of which we 
have not beeu able altogether lo lose sight. It is that ; 
the moral ascendancy of France at Constantinople Ims { 1 
acquired such dimensions, (bat it is much to he feared | 
that all our endeavours may fail before the impression ! 
entertained by the sultan’s counsellors of the irresistible j 
force'of tile French government, it. may hnp]>en that! 
France, perceiving that the Porte hesitates, may again have | 
recourse to her system of menace, and press npou it so ! 
as to prevent it from listening to our just demands. Tho j 
.match is too unequal between ns and the French govern- j 
ment if, while the latter moves its squadron about with¬ 
ont opposition in all parte of the Mediterranean, and ■ 
presents its least demand at the cannon’s month, we | 
allow (foe notion of onr inability to defend them, and j 
likewise to protect our own intcreste, indefinitely to take 
root in the mind of the Turks. The emperor has, there¬ 
fore, considered it necessary to adojrt in the outset some 
precautionary measures, in order to support onr negotia- | 
tions, to nontiulise the effect of M. do LavaJette’s threats, ! 
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and to guard himself in any contingency which may arise 
against the attempts of n government accustomed to act 
by mtrprises. Thu object of our measures is not in any 
way to throw doubt on the independence, of the Ottoman 
empire. On the. contrary, they aiv designed to maintain 
that independence against foreign dictation, by securing the 
tranquillity of the sultan, anti re-establishing his authority, 
which the French ambassador has impaired in the estima¬ 
tion of his mthjerfj. of the fIntel- faith —who, in Euriqie, 
form the majority of the population of his dominions. 
Thus, M. lo Baron, in the view of the emperor, the 
.purport of onr preparations is to produce a moral rather 
than a material effect. As the exaggerated reports which 
are already in circulation on this subject might, give rise 
to alarm, it was important for ns to-"explain clearly the 
true character of onr intentions. We trnst that the 
English government wifi not misunderstand their nature. 
The proofs of moderation which the. emperor ha» given 
in hie conduct towards Turkey ou so many former 
occasions, are a pledge that ou the present be will not 
deviate from the same principles. A common interest 
requires England as well as Rnsria to watch over the 
maintenance of pence in the Rust. We appeal to this 
interest, while addressing ourselves with frankness at the 
present time to the impartiality of the British govern¬ 
ment. If. a- we. do not doubt, it attaches a« much 
importance as we do to the maintenance of tile stafvr quo 
ill the Fast, it hvnmca it now to raise its voice to assist 
us at Constantinople in dispelling tlie blindness or 
panic fear of the Turks, and at I’avi", to bring back the 
French cabinet to prudent counsels. Such, in our 
opinion, should be the twofold task of (lie K’igli-h 
ministers; and if they will be pleased to undertake it, 
the negotiation which we are a limn to commence will, we 
trust, Ik- brought to a close without danger to the peace 
of Europe.” 

It was evident from this communication that llns-jja, 
tar less jealous of the power of England than of France, 
was endeavouring to do all in her power to induce England 
to remonstrate with France, anil if need be. menace her 
if she did nol make some concessions to the (itvek t'lmreh 
us a set-off for those which the Latins had obtained. 

1 M. t'nslelhiyae, the new envoy from France to the court 
of St. Petersburg, presented his credentials on llie ltilh 
of January, and was favoured with u loug interview bv 
the Timpcror Niehuln* The emperor expressed an 
fluxions desire to see peace, preserved, lie alluded totlic 
question of the llr.lv Building.-, and 'mid tlut, he bud 
: heard with pleasure from Fount Nesselrode that the 
'French government was desirous of etileuug into direel 
'eornmnnieitrion with the Russian cabinet for the -vltB- 
. ment of the misunderstanding which had arisen between 
the’two governments with regard to it. The emperor 
approved highly iff fliis step, observing that it was fur 
better that sudi diftVrrnccs between Christian sects should 
be settled betwixt the parties interested, than that they 
should bo referred to the arbitration of a Mussulman 
poteut.oe, who conld hawlly be said to have a freewill ou 
sir'll a question. M. Castolbajae replied that lie was not 
yet in possession of his instructions, but that he had been 
induced to inform Count. Nesselrode that those, instructions 
were, promised, in order that it might not be supposed 
that France had not been influenced in taking this con¬ 
ciliatory course by the warlike preparations which were 
making in Husain. It would be seen now by a reference 
to dates, that the ofiVr of tho French government was 
spontaneous, and dictated by no other desire than that of 


preventing religions differences fermenting into a serious 
quarrel. The emperor replied that the accounts of I B 
military preparations wore much exaggerated; flini l Icy 
were not e.an«ed by the question of the lloly Buildings, 
though he avowed the intention of inspiring awe at Con¬ 
stantinople, in consequence of some insult tvhit li had been ! 
offered to the Russian flag. (No details respecting ties, 
instill were given.) Nothing, however, was farther from 
llie emperor’s intention than to attack Turkey. lie had 1 
more interest than nny other sovereign in the maintenance 
of the Turkish empire. Its dissolution, of which he was., 
apprehensive, would give greater embarrassment to Rie-sia! 1 
than any other power-—and his wish wasstu uphold, not- 
to destroy, ihe saltan’s authority, lie, on hi.-, part, hojted! 
.that France was not Irving to create difficulties for him; 
ill the East, in order to mask her own schemes in flie\\ cst;— 
a tortuous jmlicv, which M. do Castolbajae of comae' 
repudiated. 

M. Dronyii de Lhnys, on the receipt of tlii. intelli-, 
genoe, told Lord Cowley Hint *• he was ready to make 
roneessions if the cabinet of St, I’etersbitrg would meet ' 
him half-way." ; 

One objection In the final settlement, ai St. IVteiv.hnrg' 
of these differences occurred in England, namely, that' 
the Forte might take umbrage that, a question wliieh. in 
fact, regarded a large portion ef her subjects, should he 
taken out of her hands. Lord Cowley, therefore, stall'd 
lo M. Dronyn i!.> Llmys. that it would hardly le prudent 
to set Russia the example of settling any quest ion in 
which Turkey was concerned, without a li:«nl reference to 
th“ Forte ; ami that lie, probably, would agree with him. 
(ha! whatever arrangement the two (Miners might make, 
ought to be submitted for the sanction of the sultan.. 
-M. I'nmyn de Lhnvs replied that such was liis intention. 
He pro|n!sed that the two (Miwero .should come to an 
understanding as lo the demands wliieh each should make 
of the Forte; that, no written documents should lie 
exchanged, but that they should agree verbally that 
neither would opjiosr the other at (Vm-tantinoph; in 
certain points to be settled Wtvveen them at St. Pcters- 
Ivttrg. The independence and dignity of the Forte would 
thus be amply" guaranteed. 

Fp to this time, tlie British government had studiously 
abstained from pronouncing any opinion on the conflicting 
claims of the Creek and Latin Churches in regard to the. 
Holy Flares. It lmd no desire to advance any pretension 
to possess, either exclusively" nr in common with other. 
nations, aitv part of tlmie sauetuarie i which the tradition-" 
of ages had pointed out as object! of respect ami venera¬ 
tion for all Cliriitian people. The British governm -nl. 
believed that file Turks as professing Ihe creed of Mnliuiii»t 
could not legard these Holy" Flaee-’ with the •■■ime feel¬ 
ings as Christian nations; while in their view they were 
indissolubly associated with (lie most- solemn mid affecting 
passages of Christian hi'-Mry. Moreover, the re.it intere.-t 
which the Forte bad in tin- appropriation of any portion 
of these Holy Places to any particular Christian -ivl, 
must, bo limited by the cousideratiou of what, vi a- due 
to the. feelings of its own Christian subjects, of whom 
flit! great proportion were of Ihe Creek Church, It 
appeared, therefore, to Iler Majesty’s government flint the 
Porte might with honour extricate Itself from the. difficult 
and embarrassing position iu which it was placed by 
expressing its willingness to sanction any arrangement 
with regard to the Holy Places, not inconsistent with the 
rights of the sultan as territorial sovereign, which might lie 
recommended for its adoption conjointly by the 1 rouch 
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and Russian governments, which ns advocates of the 
respective claims of the Latin and Greek Churches, had 
i taken the prominent part in the dispute. Although these 
! were the views held by Her Majesty’s government in 
; these negotiations, Lord John Russell was not unmindfril 

I of the fact that the ambassador of France at Constantinople 
; was the first to disturb the status quo in which the 
' matter vested; for he wrote to Lord Cowley on the 28th 

of January, that the British government eonld not avoid 
Iperceiving “that without some political action on the 

I I put of France those quarrels would never have troubled 
’’ the relations of friendly powers.” The nUble lord’s 

despatch on t)|is occasion is at once so statesmanlike 
and characteristic that we extract the principal portion:— 
j “ In the next place, if report is to be believed, the 
:: French ambassador was the first to speak of having 
I'recourse to force, and to threaten the intervention of n 
: French fleet to enforce the demauds of his country. I 
!; regret to say that this evil example has been parity 
i followed i>y Russia; and although the report of the inarch 
i' of 50,000 Russian troops to the Turkish frontier appears 
j to have been unfounded or premature, yet it is hut too 
i certain that if the quarrrel is prolonged, the emperor 
j ' means to support his negotiations by arms. To a govern* 

. 1 ment taking mi impartial view of these affairs, ah attitude 
|'so threatening on both smIch appears very lamentable. 

, We should deeply regret any dispute that might lead to 
!, conflict between two of the great powers of Europe, but 
w lieu we reflect that the quarrel is for exclusive privileges 
i in a spot near which the heavenly host proclaimed pence 
i on earth and goodwill towards men—when we see rival 
!; churches contending for mastery in the very place where 
ij Christ died for mankind—the thought of such a spectacle 
! ii melancholy indeed. Your excellency will understand 
|. therefore, 1st, that into the merits of this dispute Her 
!i Majesty’s government will not enter; 2ndly, that Her 
' Majesty’s government disapprove of every threat, and 
still more of the actual employment of force; 3rdty, tlutt 
both parties should ho told, that if they are sincere in 
their professions of a desire to maintain the indejicndenoc 
of the l’orte, they ought to abstain from the employment 
of any means calculated to display the weakness of the 
1 Ottoman empire. Above all, they ought to refrain from 
'■ ■ /niltin;/ armies ami fleets in motion for the pur/iose of 
!> mating the Tomb of Christ, ii cause of quarrel among 
Christians." 

The first direct overture which France made to the 
' government of Great Britain with regard to the attitude 
, nsMiiiicd by Russia towards Turkey was conveyed in a 
conversation which the French minister for foreign affairs 
: had with Lord Cowley at Paris on the 28th of January, 

' 1x53. Upon that occasion, M. Drouyu de Lhuys said 
, lie eonhl not contemplate without anxiety the assembling 
j of Russian and Austrian forces on the Turkish frontier, 
j, lie thought that the time was fully arrived when Her 
j j Majesty’s government and that of the emperor should 
prepare fur such eventualities as the occujiation of Bosnia 
by Austria, and or the Dannbiau Principalities by Russia, 
lie farther added his opinion that the two governments 
'. should endeavour to arrive at a thorough understanding 
as to what their common policy should be under every 
contingency which might happen to Twkoy. The first 
j object should be to preserve the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. A few days after this conversation, intelligence 
reached Mr. Yeames, the British Consul at Odessa, that 
orders had reached Sebastopol for the equipment of Rio 
fleet, so that it might be ready for soa at a short notice. 


On the 5th of July, Count Nesselrode informed Sir George 
Seymour at St. Petersburg that Prince Menschikoff had 
received instructions to prepare for hiB deportnro. for 
Constantinople, as “tlic affair of the sanctuaries had 
assumed too grave an aspect to be conducted by the 
charge d'affaires connected with the Russian mission.” 
The count, however, added, that “ the instrnctions with 
which Prince Menschikoff would be provided were of a 
conciliatory nature, and that although bred to arms, the 
prince himself was animated by intentions the most 
pacific.” Notwithstanding the apparent frankness of this 
statement, it was evident from the movements of Russia 
'that she had no disposition to recede from the terras of 
the firman of July, 1852. The British government 
appears to have had little faith in the snccess of Prince 
Monschikoff’s mission, ns instructions were given to the 
diplomatic agents at Constantinople to give immediate 
information to Her Majesty’s government should the 
Russian troops advance to the frontier. 

It ap)s'ars that on the very day on which the French. 
minister for foreign affairs hail a conversation with Lord \ 
Cowley (28th of January), respecting the necessity ■>{ a 
thorough understanding between England and Fraud, in 
order to defeat the intentions of Russia u]ioii Turkey, the 
representatives of England, Francis and Russia had an 
interview at (Constantinople, and actually settled the a\ hole 1 
affair to the entire satisfaction of all the parties interested.. 
Colonel Rose, writing to Lord John Rnsscll on the 28th 
of January, said, “I havo very great satisfaction in 
informing yonr lordship that I have every reason for 
believing that the dangerous and very difficult question of 
the Holy Places of Jorasalem is terminated. The Freurli 
ambassador declares to me that, as far as he is concerned, 
it is settled, and that France will not again revive it. 
The Russian charge d'affaires also told me that the settle¬ 
ment of the question was a ‘ chose, flute only, ho added, I 
that he feared that further discussions must be opened j 
reflecting it, because there were one or two details as to i 
the settlement, which were interpreted very disadvantage- j 
ously to the Greeks; that the Latins claimed to have the! 
Tomb of the Virgin, one day, exclusively for themselves;! 
that such an arrangement wonhl be very disagreeable, ! 
and produce much discontent amongst the Greek pilgrims. 
M. de Lnvalettc, when informed of this, instantly, and in 
the most conciliatory manner, declared that with the view 
of preventing any collision between the sects, he merely 
wished,that the Latins and other sects should havo pos¬ 
session of the tomb for the time that was necessary for 
the performance of their devotions, bnt that for the rest 
of the day the sanctuary should of courso be open to the 
Greeks and other sects. Both the Freuch and Russian 
representatives exhibit now most laudable moderation in 
the matter of the Holy Places." 

AH Europe imagined, at this moment, that diplomacy 
would triumph, and render an appeal to arms unnecessary. 

[7b be coniinutd.] 


ALL THE FAMOUS FROSTS. 

Fall of frost, of storm, ami cloudiness. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 
Comes n frost—n killing frost 

Nan g VII/. 

Cold occupied until vaf recently so much of the minds 
and bodies of men (if we wor^ given to alliteration, we 
should say “ so much of their thoughts and toes,” but, 
fortunately, we are not so disposed) that we cannot resist I 
the temptation of devoting a brief series of papers to the i 
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subject. We purpose first to speak of all the famous 
frosts of which history takes cognisance, from the earliest 
times down to last February; and then to discourse on 
cold weather generally, glancing at its influence on 
external nature, and on the moral and physical aspects 
of society. 

Livy, in his Fifth Bode, tells of a winter so hard that 
the river Tiber was frosen over—a very singular occur¬ 
rence in such a climate os that with which Italy is 
blessed. Ovid, who was contemporaneous with the 
historian, and to whose magnificent description of the 
weather iu the Crimea we shall have occasion hercaftea 
to refer, assures us that while he was in banishment at 
Tomni, a town in Pontus, it happened one year that gll 
the rivers were locked in fetters of frost, and the Black 
i Sea looked like a bouudless expanse of solid marble. 
He saw it himself and walked upon it witliont wetting 
his feet! What a magnificent .gpuctaclu it must have 
been, especially at sunrise and sunset! Not that the 
living ocean, witli its stupendous voices, its foaming billows, 
its waving shadows, its feast of colour, and its flow of 
light, may uot he equally beautiful, or perhaps more so, 
but thore is something which approaclies to the sublime 
iu traversing the face of the- deep while in this state of 
repose and, tranquillity—something that awes the ima¬ 
gination to find its mighty sougs hushed, mid its exuberant I 
currents mysteriously arrested by that invisible Power, 
which at another season bids the winds to blow and the 
waves to roll and swell in uncontrolled majesty. In the 
year 1234, the Adriatic was so frozen that the Venetians 
went over the ice iu carts, and we have the authority 
of Zonnrns for the statement that in the reign of the 
Emperor Constantine, the Pontic Sea was so congealed 
that people for many miles travelled it on foot, and horses 
and waggons passed over the /return, or narrow part of 
it. “ But withal,” he adds, “ the summer following was 
so excessive hot and dry that great rivers and most 
fountains were wholly dried np, and people and cattle 
perished for want of water.” In the year 821, the 
Rhone, the Danube, the Elbe, and the Seine, were so 
iuernstod with ice that for thirty days those rivers were 
the great highways of their respective nations, and car¬ 
riages passed as freely over thorn as ou the dry laud. 
Bnt not to carry the thoughts of our readers to scenes 
too distant; or regions too remote, we menu in the present 
paper to confine their attention chiefly to such winters of 
historic severity as have occurred in our own country. 
We propose to pass iu shivering review the moat famous 
frosts that have happened in England during the last 
right centuries—to depict the aspect of London at those 
period*, and more particularly to describe the conduct 
of jour old friend, the river Thornes, under such trying 
circumstances. The theme is an interesting one, and 
less from any skill of our own than from the nature of 
the subject and the excellence of the passages we shall 
have to quote, from aneieut writers, we hope to make the 
reader feel as cold and uncomfortable as if he had dined 
off snow-halls and slept iu a field with the gate ojwai. 
With these benevolent intentions we proceed at once to 
observe that the earliest frost of which we can discover 
any mention in the old English writers as being of 
peculiar rigour, occurred in 11 tf.- In the spring of that 
year, there was, as the Chroniclers assure us, “ an eager 
and a nipping frost j” fltod, by the way, what a happy 
expression is that word “eager” as applied to a frost!) 
bnt the reader’s teeth need not yet begin to chatter— 
cela viendra avtc U temps —for the cold of February was 


more titan compensated by the warmth of August, when 
“ the river Thames was so low for tlw space of a day 
and a night that horses, men, and children, passed over 
it betwixt Condon Bridge mid the Tower, and also under 
the bridge, the water not reaching above their knees!” 
The same thing happened in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
though on each occasion the bed of the river wus crossed 
by “horses, men, mid children,” it is to bu recorded to 
the honour of the sex (the only sex worth talking about) 
that there ^is not in any historian the faintest allusion to 
justity thn suspicion that any lady ever had tlio ill-taste 
to moke the. ex|terimeiit. Front 1110 to 115.1 there 
does not appear to have been mty frost of sufficient 
intensity to justify historic allusion; but llollinshcd has 
recorded for the benefit of a shuddering posterity, that 
“iu tlie winter of 1152, about the tenth day of December, j 
it began to frecse extreamlie, mid so continued till the j 
niuetcenth of februurie, whereby the river of Thames was i 
so frosen that men might pass over it both ou foot and! 
horsae-back." (There were two s’s in “horse” iu those j 
days.) Now when old Raphael tells us that men might 
pass over the river both ou loot mid horse-back, we 
presume him to mean that they did so—though,'by the 
way, such an inference is scarcely consistent with the 
interpretation given of the same phrase by a respectable 
old Quaker, who being asked what his name might be, 
replied, “ Friend, it might be Beelzebub, but it is’nt.”— 
This by way of a parenthesis. It is not exactly germane 
to the matter of our essay, but we ure of opinion with 
Sterne that “ digressions aru incontestably the lifts, tlie 
sonl, the sunshine of reading;” and.we want sunshine 
when onr thoughts are ou frost. Iu 1205, (luring the 
reigu of King Joint—that monarch, who is associated in 
our memories with new charters and old slippers—there 
occnrred “mi. extremne frost so that y° husbandmen 
could not make their tilth.” But this wits not the only 
strange thing that happened iu that portvntons year, for 
we are assured on the venerable authority of the same 
Hollinshcd already alluded to, that at Christmas “ a fish 
like nnto a man was canght on y° coast of Saffolke! ” 
The reader shall have the. story iu the historian’s own 
antique language:—“ At Oroforil, in Suflolke, a fish was 
taken np by fisltors in their nets ns they were at sea, 
resembltng in sliapo a wild or savage man, whom they 
presented to Sir Bartholomew de Glanvillc, that had the 
keeping of the caste!! of Oreford in Suflolke. He was 
naked, mid iu all his lims resembling the rigid proportion 
of a matt, mid albeit the crowne of his head was bald 
his beard was long and ragged. The knight caused 
him to be kept certain dates and nights from the sea: 
meat set afore him be greodilie devoured. He did eat 
fish both raw and sod. He would not, or could not, 
utter any speach, although to try Mm they hang him np 
by the hecks, and miserably tormented him. He would 
get him to his coucho at y u setting of y e sunttc, and rise 
again at y° rising of y® same.” In this respect it appears 
to ns that he exercised a very sound discretion; for 
tiiongh we thought the maxim a nuisance when wo were 
at school, we are now entirely prepared to admit the 
wisdom of the. sentiment so exquisitely expressed in the 
Eton Latin Grammar, DelUculo surgere set talnberrinuan 
—it is a most healthful practice to get up early. It is 
not always so easy to do it, particularly when the ther¬ 
mometer shown ten degrees below zero, as it did some 
mornings last month, but it is a wise proceeding, never¬ 
theless, and the tiling ought to be done, mul those may 
do It who list. But to return to our mysterious merman, 
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: i who vm probably an ancestor of the- tmuotm thrriboo. 
, i Tho ancient ehronMom thru go on to narrato how ho was 
jl kojit for some months at “v* castell” of Orcfoyi, but l*ow 
•, at last “being negligently texceed to,” and “not seeming 
to be regarded,” he “fled secretly to y® sea, and was 
never after warn? nor hearde of!” This we can readily 

■ is-lieve. He was evidently “ a very correct young person,” 

■ us [nous people say; and even at this distance of time, 

■ we cannot but commend the propriety of his proceedings, 
ibr, indued, he seems to have been the pink of propriety ami 

i the cauliflower of refinement. There is nothing recorded 
of him that will not endure, as they say of servants’ 
characters, “ the strictest investigation.” We was right 
, to eat heartily of what was “ set afore him,” the wore 
; especially as it did not (tost him anything; lie was right 
| to eat his fish “raw or sod,” ns his palate prompted him ; 
he was right to go to bed “at y* setting of y*' snnm*,” 
awl (o rise again “at y e rising of y u sameand, above 
ail things, lie was right to run awny when he was badly 
, treated. Who is there that wonhi not choose the society 
! of fishes, particularly if he were in no danger of Iming 
1 drowned—rather than that «»f human beings who were 

■ ready to “ hang him up by tlie heeles,” and “ miserably 

’ torment” him ? Hat, while descanting on the virtues of 
, | our amphibious friend, we are in danger of forgetting the 
• i famous saving of Mr. Squeers, “ the pump’s fi-ua 1 ” And 
so it was, sura enough,'in 1270; for tiieu “y river of 

I v* Thames was so frozou. that men and beasts passed 
Hvor on foot from Lumbeth to Westminster, and mer- 
' chamiito was brought from Sandwich and other places 

by land, for the ships, by reason of the yce, could not 
enter y® said river.” Hut this was tropical weather to 
what happened in 1A6+, when “an extream sore frost 
', cmitiwncd from the savsii-and-tweirtieth day of September 
i] until tlie hegining of April in the year following ! during 
all which time, the ground lay untitled to the great. 

■ liiudantnce and loss of all growing things on earth.” 
Think of that, O man that coidd’nt get warm during 
the frosty fortnight of last February, and bless your 
•itars—if you have any stars—that you didn’t live 
in the years of grace 18(54 and fJMIii, fia- then yon 
would have had more than five mouths of itl—“to the. 
groat hinderauue and loss of all growing things on the 

1 earth”—growing children of course included. Nor would 
your case have been much better had your horoscope 
been east in- 1485, in- the time of the Sixth Henry, 
for then “the frost was sa extreaui*—beginning about the 
(i ve-and-twentieth day of November, and conlimring till 
the tenth of Febrnavio—that tho shijis with merchandise- 
aniving at the Thames its mouth, could not come up the 
river; so - their lading then fidne to he discharged was 
brought to the city up land.”' Such and’so eehl was the 
| weather that out* tnedhevai anosstore had- to encounter, 
i “First it blew, and than- it uneu/s and then it dob, and 
| thou it ft-iz”—as our transatlaatic cousins arc wont to 
| phrase , it. Henry VIII. did not bring the summer with 
- iiim, forin Ids days also there wM hard- weather, as well 
as hard times.- In 1528, “ idler great winded and mines, 
which chanced in that season, there followed a sort* frost, 
which was Stolrttensethat manic died For cold; and some 

II lost lingers, stuns Test toes,-and manie lost nolle* Ikeshfe' 
'.their fingers, so-extousto wus tbo rigour of that frost.” 

i Nor was his daughter Elisabeth aitogether so fortunate 
in matters meteorological* as a -much bettor womau—our 
own Tittle Queen. Holli naked Into'left ns a brief but 
| graphic aeeount of tho dreadful sriwW of 1585. Hour 
; him, O ye who pant in the Indies, nail Tie cold ! " The 


one-atul-twOiifyth of December began a frost which eon* j 
tinned so extvemlie, that on New Year’s Even people | 
went over and alongst the Thames-on the iso front London ; 
Bridge to Westminster. Some pitied at.the foot-ball as \ 
hohilm tlieee us- it' it had been on the drte land; diverse \ 
of j* court shot daily at pricks sat upon the Thames and! 
v*people, both men ami women, Went on y*Thames in; 
greater numbers than in anie street of y* cifie of London. Ij 
(hi j® 81 daie of Jannarie, at night, it began to thaw, i 
and on *®fift daie was no ise to be seed between, 
London Bridge and Lambeth; which sudden thaw caused ; 
great floods and high waters that hare downs bridges and j 
houses, ami drowned immii- people in Kngtand, especiallie j i 
in. Yorksliire ; t *Wi-s Bridge was horrte away with others.” j j 
In 157V) there was a foliations frost, which wits followed i, 
by a phenomenon very stin-tiing in these northern latitudes,! 
yet too authoritatively attested to admit of ft donbt as to - 
its actual ocenrreni-e. ^1'he Thames overflowed its banks, ij 
and not only were boats rowed, but fishes were caught in j. 
Westminster Hall. “It snowed,’* writes an historian,j| 
who witnessed what h« described, “till tins eighth daie of j, 
I'Ybnutrie, mid trised (frised!) till the tenth, and then ! | 
followed u tlmw with continual rain, which it long time;; 
after caused such high waters mid great iioodes, that the j j 
marshes and low grounds lieiug drowned for the time, the i 
wafer of the Thames rose so high in- Westminster Hall, J 
thal ofier tho fiill thereof, fishes were found in the said hall.’* j 
l'nlucky fish! Woe worth the title that landed them in! 

such u place I It is to he hoped, however, that they kept j' 
clear ot the Court of Chancery. Bettor for thorn to have j I 
made at once tor Clare Marketer Billingsgate, tluin iiavejj 
ventured into so perilmw u region, in “ broadsheets * : 
amt sm-h like ephemeral productions, there are ot-eastonai . 
allusions to heavy rains, rold winds, and wild tempests i 
during the first half of the seventeenth century; but. 
historians have not deemed these visitations worthy of 
their notice; and it is jirobsbJe font they did not exceed 
the average vagaries of a climate such as oars, where 
according to the witty saying of a sarcastic Frenchman, 
the summer is merely whiter [whited green, and the year 
is made up of eleven mouths wet, and one incmtlrmoist ! 
The Englishman’s clhnato is a standing joke against him, 
to which ho has now become so inured, that he .joins' in foe 
fan himself. But they may laugh who win; and it is 
pleasant to know that if oars be the most capricious, it k 
also—-strange as it may ujipeare—the most healthful of 
climates, ibr medical statisticians are agreed that the 
aiverngo dural Ion of lumwn life is greater in England 
than in any other comtfry of Europe. 'So freeze, ftvwfo 
ye frosts of February—Wow, blow. yc winds of' March 
—and clasp us iir ytmr dank embrace, ye ffoiftwy frigs of 
Weak November—ye are not so unkind' as the soft , 
zephyrs of Italy, or the sumiyskks of France! Vieent 
Us brouillunU! and A Jfca respirators, ipecacuanha, and 
cod-liver oil I Hut we must have a grievance, that’s the 
fact of it, and the wowfoer appealing as it -does, most, 
acutely toortr sonaesk praaentu ut once foe wjwt dbviom 
topic of couvmittioh, and the' most unfoiling subject of, : 
complaint; It is foe abased of all abtfsenti—and wo Can j 
easily imagine how snvngeiy it must-bare been inveighed j 
against, and how bitterly it must have been- derided in < 

Amongst the “ philosophic transactions of tlie Royal , 
Society during that memorable*year, may be found 
a letter from a gentleman hi Bristol giving an Interesting 
account of oeatrauge a i^ieltof weather as sclencoims ever . 
analysed or history recorded. “ Not exactly a frost, but 
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a freezing rain, foil about Bristol on the 9tli, 10th, and (lie Lucy Evans, who resigned to another the glories of a|; 
11th of December, and made such destruction of tnw in : brilliant triumph, we prefer to let the writers of that day i! 
all the villages and highways from Bristol towards Wells, toll the btorv jp their owh quaint and venerable idiom, ji 
aud towards Shepton Mullet, ami towards Bath and All that we require is, that, like Sir Du Lacy, wo mayjj 
ltrutou and other places erf the West, tout both fir the receive credit for our self-sacrifice, awl the thunks of the 'j 
manlier and matter it may seem incredible. Orchards House of Commons. Those who regard the frost: j 
exposed to the MJS. Wore devastated. I weighed tlm aprigg scientifically, will find the host inetcornlogicul description ; i 
of an ash tree of just three-quarters of ti jsjund, which in the paper read upon die subject to the Royal Society ! 
was brought to my table ; the ice on it weighed sixteen by J )r. Derham, the learned rector of Upminster ; I 
founds, besides what was limited off by the bauds of but tor a pqpular account, we must refer to pages - 
them that brought it! Vet all this while, when trees less erudite and technical. Unpin says, that during j; 
anil hedges were louden with ice, there was no ice to ho the long frost of lt»8!l-4, which lagan about thejj 
sunn on onr rivers, nor so much as on our standing {tools.” middle of December, and lasted till the middle ol'j 1 
lb' then goes on to pay that some travellers were “almost February : “the Thames was so frozen that tlierc was 1 ; 
lo>|,” by the coldness of the freezing air aud freezing rain, another city as it were on the ice, by the great number!; 
“Ml tlm trees, young and old, in the highway from of booths erected between the Tenqihs ami Southwark, in |; 
Bristol to tfhepton, were so torn and thrown down on which place was held an absolute fair of all sorts of trades, i 1 

both sides the ways, that they were impassable. By the An ox was likewise roasted whole, bulls bailed aud the >1 

like obstructions the earrlers of Bruton were forced to like.” A cornsqaimlent of the ihntlfiiiwn * Alm/ttziae, j : 
retarn hack. ,Sonio were affrighted with the noise in writing to Mr. I'rhan a century iater, commnnicatis the e 
the air, till they discovered that it was the clatter of icy following iriemoruiidum which he found in Idsgroat-grand-j| 
boughs, dashed one against, the other by the wind. Sonin father’s fiockot-book :—“20 Deer., lliNJI, a very violent jj 
told me that riding on the snowy downs, they saw this frost begun which lasted till 6 Feb., in soe great extremities] 
freezing rain fall upon the snow, aud immediately freeze that, the {mules were frozeu 18 inches thick at least, and ; , 
to ice. without sinking at all into tlm snow, so "that the the Thames was soe frozeu that a great street from the! 

-now was covered with ice all along, and had been Temple to Southwark was built with shops, mid all niau- i 

dangerous if the ice hail been strong enough to bear them, nor of things sold j hackney coaches pivot! there as in the 
(libers were on their journey when the ice was able to streets; there was also lmll-baitiug, and a great muuv 
bear them in some places, and they were in groat distress.” other shews and tricks to be seen. This day, the frost j 
< fur Bristolian then proceeds to tell ns about the dire broke; in the morning I saw a coach and six horses I 
commotion of a young man, who was certainly not the driven from Whitehall almost to the bridge (London ' 
ni.'in Ibid lalvny, much less for the Crimea:—“ On Wedncs- bridge), yet, by three o’clock that day, next to Southwark, 
dav, DcccmlH'r 11th, I saw a young man, who,returning the ice was gone so a* boats did row to and fro; and the 
lioine from a journey of five miles, and coming into a day after all the frost was gone. On Candlemas-day ( 2nd j 
a arm room, cried out of extream torments in all parts of Fell.), 1 went to Croydon market, and led my horse over > 
his body, lfe affirmed that tins air and the winds, which the ice at the ferry to Lambeth; ns I name back, 1 led ; 
core then somewhat high—were sonnsnfferalily cold that' him from Lambeth upon the middle of the Thames to 
he wits in utter despair of coming home alive. Yet all Whiteti-iars Stairs, mid sue led him up them; and iliis 
that day nothing but moist dew fell under onr l'eot.” It day an ox was roasted whole over against Whitehall—-; 
is to he hoped that this delicate young man bad removed Kiug Charles the Second, with tho l)ueoiie, eat parltof it.” ] 
io warmer latitudes before the never-to-be-forgotten Another writer, who obliged the town with a pamphlet 
winter of 1 Gfrff-l. The frost which occurred in that entitled “Modest Observations mi tlic Present Extra-1 
winter appears to have been, to the ruin of all emu- ordinary Frost,” has left some very curious details. “Oiij 
parison, the keenest and most intense that bus ever liecn the 2!Sd January, being tin- first day of term, coaches : 
known iu England. • The ft'Ost Of 13(51- was of longer plved at tlie Temple Stairs, and carried the lawyers to:! 
larotion,- tint ft does not seem to have approached in Westminster on tlm yoe, aud thwieoforwards the same !| 
^verity .to tiiat tff 1088. Assuredly it has bequeathed continued, and whole streets of sheds everywhere built ji 
iio »nch traditions 'to posterity. “The remembrance of on the Thames, thousands {Kissing, buying, selling, ij 
couth is n sigh," says the Arab poet—and the reinom- drinking ami revelling, (1 wish I could not say mi the j 
irance of a frost 1 e spec ially of such a frost as that of Lord’s-day, too,) and most sorts of trades’ shoji» on the: - 
1(588—is a shiver. Even wt fins distance of time it ice (and amongst the rest a printing-hotum there erected), i 
nakes' one shudder to think rtf Rl To read of it is bulls baited, and thousands of s| leciators. Nay, below 
iiougb to give a imui the chilblains. • You hear your the bridge, hundreds daily jmss. . The river Humber (a* 
eeth chattering; (tod y<Su fee? your foes growing told. I am credibly informed), where ’tis several miles broad, 

Vlr. Riiskln 'sajhV dhatt Homer “ sung of Wfoit fee saw”— is frozen over, and vast flakes of yce are seen‘floating in 
he fact befog that' Homer Was stone bliud, and tho tilings the Downs, of diverse miles in length and proportionable 
rf which Ue' Mng; tfedhappenod precisely tw<Hitmdtod breadth.” But by far the best description of this singular 
rears before he whs’lfoml' ' Now we arc In very much evenf that we have been able 1 to discover, may lm tinuid 
lie satoe predlcamtot os Homer. 1 We did not witness in a scarce little volume, printed that same year by John 
he frost of } 088; anythin# fluff; Mr. Ruskiu may say to Waltho, at the Black Lyon, in ■ Chancery-lane, over 
he contrary notwithstanding.'' Yet cogld we write ns against Lincoln’s Inn, cutitied “An Historical Account of 
,’ivkl a deseripfiOn ijf it as If we^h5(l skated under Old tho Lab' Great Frost ; itv which am discovered, ia several 
iiondon Bridge, or Oaten 1 jftth flic Merrle Mtoarch and comical relations, the various humours, loves, clients aud 
d(\ queen of tlie ox that was 1 toasted' “over against intrigues of the Town, astiie same were managed upon ■ 
lYliltehril." "This we Oduld do,' an’ wqlisted—but we the River Of TliamOB during that season.* Unfortunately, } 
loiiT list. So there’s an cndbfl't. We.ittc modest. • Modesty it is written with too ifetlo regard to ildieaoyto admit of 
s our forte; and. Mowing the illustrious example ofSir its re-publication iu onr days ; bat, to the philosophic 
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mind, it is valuable as a record of manners, customs, and 
opinions in au age which, though not very distant from 
our own according to the measurement of time, was yet 
as unlike our own ns any two epochs—flic most retaoto 
imaginable—could possibly be. It shows how rapid is 
the progress of human thought, and, let malcontents say 
what they w ill, it proves Rut society is not only changing 
but improving. Our business; however, is less with the 
morality of the book than with'its u yee,” and we doubt 
not that we shall havo the reader’s approval for placing 
before him the following graphic passages Y 0 frost 
began about the 1G of Doer.* and so sharply set iu that, 
in a fortnight’s time or thereabouts, y° river of Thames, 
though one might think by tbo daily flux and reflux of 
her twice returning tides iu the space of 24 hours, 
and the native caurso of her own rapid streams, was 
secured against the force of the hardest weather, yet this 
river, beyond y* bridge of London upwards, was ail frosen 
over, and people began to'Walk thereon, and booths were 
bnilt in many places, where the poor watermen, whose 
boats were loekt up and could not work thereon for their 
usual livcly-hood (!) made a vertue of necessity, and 
therein retailed wine, brandy, ale, and other liquors, 
which, for the novelty of tire same, very few but were in 
a short time their customers, and, their trades eucrcasing, 
their booths began to encrease awl lie enlarged for the 
reception of multitudes of people who daily resorted there* 
unto, insomuch that; iu a short time, road-ways were 
made from place to place, and, without any fear or appre¬ 
hension, the same was trod by meu, women and children 
nor wem the same only foot-paths, but soon idler hackney- 
coaches began to ply upon the river, and found better 
custom than if they had continued in the strueta, which 
were never, in the midst of business, half so crowded, so 
Hint the same became the only scene of pleasure iu and 
about. Loudon ; the fields were deserted aud the river full, 

! and iu Ilillary Term, which soon after ensued, it was as 
usual for the lawyers to take coach by water to West¬ 
minster os through die Strand, and so public was the 
river that, iu a short time, it obtained tlio name of Frost 
Fair. A whole street of booths, contiguous each to other, 
was built from the Temple Stairs to the Barge House in 
Southwark, which were inhabited by traders of all sorts 
which usually frequent fairs and markets, as those who 
deni iu earthenware, brass, copper, timi, aud iron toys 
and trifles; and, besides these, printers, bakers, cooks, 
butchers, barbers, coffee-men, and others, who were so 
frequented, by the innumerable concourse of all degrees 
and qualities that, by their own confession, they never 
met elsewhere the like advantages; every one being 
willing to say they did lay onl such and such monies on 
the river of Thames; nor was the trade only amongst 
such 03 were fixt in booths, blit also all sort of cries 
which usually are heard in London streets were there. 
Tlte hawkers with their news—the costermonger with his 
fruit—die wives with their oysters, pyes, gingerbread, and 
such like. Nor was there any recreation iu season which 
could not be found there with more advantagettian os hand, 
such as foot-ball (day, nine pins, cudgels, (mil and bear bait¬ 
ing, aud others, which, ou the occasion, was more ordinary, as 
sibling in> scutes, chairs, and other devises; such as were 
made of sailing boats, diariats, and carrow-whlmWee; so 
that at one view you might behold the thriving trader at his 
shop,.tlio sportive at their recreations, the laborious with 
their burdens at their backs, and every one with as little 
concern «r fear us if they had trod the surface of the more’ 
centred element. And lu all places, smoaking fires on 


the solid waters, roasting, boy ling, and preparing food foi 
y° hungry, and liquors for y* thirsty; eating, drinking, am! 
rejoyciug in as great crowds as Smithfield in Bartholo¬ 
mew Fair could ever boast/* ' Those were mad-cap times, 
wheu wit took the inconvenient form of a practical joke 
and the public humour displayed Itself in the most 
grotesque evolutions. Young men were then collet 
“ sparks,” and their raisohievous escapades too often led 
to consequences which verified die old saying about little 
sparks kindling great flames. To all such graeeW 
scamps wc can well imagine that the Frost Fair wm 
even as a clover-field to a cow, or, to use a mort 
poetical simile, even as a bed of thyme to bees it. 
summer. Of tlieir dare-devil proceedings our authm 
has left us a description, which if not edifying, is at 
least mirthful. Their practices were decidedly oi 
die class called pleasant—but wrong. Thus lie tells 
us how they caught a sturdy old beggar-man at Temple 
Bar, and having plied him with strong waters, compelled 
him to personate Neptune, and to ride upon the frost ir 
a sledge, with a tin pot on his head, and in his liaml r 
pitchfork, to typify the imperial trident. Old women 
who sold dumplings, were obliged to stow themselves 
with their savoury wures iu wooden bowls which were 
pulled along the ice at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
while country cousins were treacherously lured to spot.* 
where the ice hail been cut away for dieir especial 
accommodation — the orifice being cautiously covered 
over with straw—a somewhat dangerous trick at a period 
when the llutiiuuo Society and its drags were alike deej 
buried in the womb of foturity. Another “ drollery ’ 
which our author narrates with evident and rather dis¬ 
creditable relish, is, how a certain scrivener who win 
blessed with a scolding wife, enticed her into a hoot I 
uear the Savoy to partake of “neat’s tongue and i 
bottle;” but no sooner bad the dear unsuspecting lady 
seated herself at the table, dian her chair sank into a holt 
prejtaretl for its reception; aud tlwre she was kept tc 
die chin in water until she had promised reformation— 
u promise which, we rejoice to say, die afterwards- 
violated, on the clear and incontestible pretext that it was 
extorted from her by fraud aud terror. Our author, alst 
narrates an adventure betwoeu a hackney-coachman and 
a countryman, and the story is told with such graphic 
quaintness, that we cannot deny ourselves the gratifica¬ 
tion of presenting it to the reader exactly os ire find it:—“A 
conutry-fellow, as he seemed by his garb and demeanout 
to be, one day standing upon the Thames, and viewing 
tlte several sights and diversions there, amongst others, 
cast his eye upon a hackney-coachman, who, he observed, 
had taken a great deal of money for carry big passengers 
to and fro in his coach, and he began to think the -same 
a curious thing, and resolved to know his price, and ride 
as others did; so foatrft length (it growing towards the 
evening),, the ^eMsfyiag near anc,»ea4y te taka up a 
fare; *Mon,* Mfft.pe country-folfoW;toil theeTsc 
a mofel-ao may 

her vcjUcs ia am country when, elm "(jets beck to 


tell 


Devonslihcc hew vtnely respected die was in London 
•But, honest : 


town. 

if Aon wilt. 1 -- 

eke hath bat liftlc^nouey 


• swthoB tosa/st 
Rto ifie bumpkin, 
what must ehe give thee ?’ 



must I roid, then V * Yen must go in 
at the doer/ says the coachman, ‘as & set thee, down.’ 
‘A vary fine place, indeed. But have cho no cheaper 
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; seats ? ’ said the.- countryman. ‘ Yes,’ replies the coach- 
i ! man, ‘if you*]! ride behind, you may do it for sixpence 
jus far as Westminster.’ ‘Belioiud!’ says the fellow- 
‘No, no, man, that’s so place of honour, but if chill let 
|: me void in .pat place before, where you raid yonrsolfj 
■!cls’ill give thee sixpence for thy kindness.' ‘Well, 
1 1 agreed,’ says Pe coachman j ‘ 1 snail not long stay for a 
[ i tare, and then you may get up,’ which immediately fell 
11 out, so that lending the countryman his baud, he set him 
! i in tlio box, aud drove on towards Westminster Bridge, 
l! where Pe fellow oil Pe way highly commended his 
' ‘ raiding' till he came beyond Pe Savoy, where on a 
; i sudden be desired the coachman to stop, telling him his 
; head ‘did so zwim he could not endnre to raid fiu-ther,’ 
and ‘ prayed that che might be sot down,' to which Pc 
i, coachman consented, and helped him off, who returned 
I his thanks and gave him two or three scrapes, thanking 
I, him tor his courtesie; after which the coachman drove on 
! towards Westminster, and Pe countryman to the shore; 

1 ■ but, us it happened, the coachman being got to his 
journey’s end, and landing bis fare, feeling in his pocket 
: ' for change, found Pat Ch’iU had got pocket and money 
i' both, to tlie value of £4 odd shillings away with him, at 
. which time it was too late to hethink himself, or curse 
1 his ill-fortune, Cft ill being got too far from the what-tPj/er 
; '■ call-it to be- concerned Pereat, so we must leave the 
coachman railing and his neighbours laughing at Pe 
: fralick.” It is satisfactory to think that the school- 
' master has been abroad amongst Pe. drivers of hackney- 
coaches since the days of King Charles, and that it would 
, he no easy matter to find so unsophisticated a cabman in 
onr times. Wc would walk five miles any day, with 
pease in our shoes, to see the knight of the whip who 
would suffer himself to be immolated in so guileless a 
;manner now.. We believe with Shakespeare, “there’s 
i I no such man.” “ Some days after this,” says the old 
: Chronicler, “onr-great and most remarkable frost broke, 
I, beginning in a gentle thaw, and ending with little damage 
about London, though the ice iu Pe Thames was sud- 
|! daiulv and extraordinarily conveyed away; persons being 
i upon it and going over the Thames before it was all 
''invisible, which was Pc 12th februaric, 1(184; it Pen 
I on Pc sudden gave, as it were, a universal groan, aud 
i crackt Into little pieces, whip, with very inconsiderable 
! | damage to London Bridge, was in one tide couveyed 
j I away, and carried with itself Pe joyful news of its own 
' dissolution to our merchants’ ships, which had been for 
■ two months before detained in y® Downs.” 
j; And so ended the.Long Frost of 1883-4. In our 
inext wc propose to speak of the famous frosts of the 
| j eightoenP and niincteenP centuries. Mei-oidyk. 



m . J , —--T>» m. 

; | The above illnstrstton represents a light alx-potmder 
(field-piece) recently invented by Sergeant Johnston, 
| saddler at pe Cavalry Depth, Maidstone. . A model 
j of the gun and carriage, pe. principal foaturu of whip 
| consists of Pe lightness, and strengp of Pe springs, and 


Pe ease with which Pe whole can lie turned and moved, 
la now exhibiting at the rnusenm of the United Service 
Institution. The model of Pe gnu itself is cast from old 
brass buttons, belonging to every regiment of cavalry hi 
Her Majesty’s Itervicc. 



[The Biimliui Kuril!.] 

The Russian knout, wielded by a strong arm, is a 
most formidable weapon of punishment, as the weight of 
the lash is several ounces, aud Pe thongs of leather aro 
woven together until Pey become as hard as wood. The 
handle of the knout is twelve inches long, and the lash 
Prec yards and a half. It is divided into three lengths, 
the thickness graduating until Pe extremity is as fine as 
whip-cord. The wound made by Pe lap is described as 
being extremely severe, although not so tedious in the 
enre as that made by the English cat-o’-nine-tails. 


or nut. 

The use of opium, except in extreme emergencies of pain 
or disease, is, in England at all events, distrusted and 
condemned, and there are no data to. show that, as a 
means of daily gratification, it finds many devotees or 
victims among ns. The immense quantities produced are 
chiisfly consumed in those tropical countries which produce 
them, and where it has a wide use os well as a wide 
abuse. It enables the Hindoo and Pe Tartar courier to 
perform, wip a little food, and that; of Pc simplest kind, 
journeys of incredible distance, cither on horse or foot; and, 
like l)iek Turpin’s device of the beef-fat, a small dose of j 
it will suataiu and ckc out the flagging courage of his 
slight-built steed. Among the Chinese, in spite of govern¬ 
ment proclamations, it is taken commonly as a stimulant, j 
in the same way, and with no greater proportion of excess, j 
ns the alcoholic drinks of Kttropo. Its effects have been j 
studied more than its nature or the causes of its peculiarly ! 
exhilarating action. A great authority, a professor of | 
materia medico, regarding it philosophically and wiPout ; 
bias, declares that amoug these effects is the very excellent j 
one of making a dull man sprightly and conversible. A j 
host of authorities have dilated on its power of enlarging j 
the intellect, and annihilating, for a time, its corporeal!; 
obstructions. The chief objection to its familiar use! 
oonsists in its subtle enticement, undthc prostration which ' 
it involves, not of mtucnlar force alone, but of the will, j 
What Pis prostration may amount to has been revealed by j 
two notorious confessions, one of which details Pe splen-; 
dour of its delusions, and the other its strength of seduc- > 
tion, and the sharp torments of Pe conscientious struggle. 

TUB EXCITEMENT OF A PIKE. 

It is stated by Mr. Braulwood, the superintendent of 
Pe Loudon Fire Brigade, that such is Pe charm of the 
excitement occasioned by. a fire in the metropolis, Pat 
some gentlemen pnrsue the occupation of firemen as 
amateurs, providing themselves with the regulation dress 
of dark green turned up with red,.jsnd the accoutrements 
of Pc brigade. These gentlemen, ho adds, work under 
his orders as energetically oh if. they were earning their 
j drily bread. 
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OU LIT T J X BOX. 

UDVAl. COJtWlSfclOX <lf 1’ATIUOTIC 3FUJSB, 

» * IB*, Uaxat Gismo* Hnur, 

16 /V*. 1*66. 

PATRIOTIC FURS JOBBHAL. 

i-hwiTH ittu lined from Tins «ale nr the rater fiix 

MiMIlEUH OP trifK »0VWJU6«>ti> WoBnnday,Mb. 1«. 

Reooirod thii fay, «• abovei the bub Bf j l ^fa pp f wa fa 
18*. 8<L on acoouBt ofthe Faufafa Ifad. 

£18:16:8. / "* ‘ i.JL USmst, Hon. Btarttaiy, 


Tim Furnisher will feel obliged if persons esq u iri n g the bulk WMbm of 
tho l'ATBionc Fvsn dornNAb to romplnte Ml, Will order tlioni either 
direct from the otrteo, or uf their hnnksdlurs, us soot as convenient, fu onlorto 
prevent disappointment, as tho demand for bunk nonSUm I* dally Increasing, 

Wk iunlfaUly Invite the remarks and suggestions of onr reader*, assuring 
them that even 11' any communication, from Its length nr other reasons, should 
not tin iugurhal, It may often enable us to JiHlgi! of wlint Improvement, may l<e 
necessary, unit lime be of mtrvlue to the public and to onrsclre*. 

Alt, romoNieAXiim*, luoi.lt walrus Ann martin. suodlp na ao- 
d.KA. cn to tub Kuiroa or Tint “ 1‘ATaiortc Fnsto donnast..” IM, stband. 

Tit* sacono Moktoi.t I’aht or to* “ l’AT.iorto Fimn JotiatvAi.” la now 
reatly. The I’nn contains Five Number*, hi a liandaoinu Illustrated cover, 
prleu Klevonpcncn. To he hat! of any ItuokseUer or Yicws .agent in tint 
United Kingdom. 


IloMMutuAiti at. -'Von .liould make yonr nppUnitloti, In welling, to l.ord 
l'nniimrc, slitting yonr Ate, qinilltlcatlonr, Ike. The rouli which „ fimmiissary 
clerk enjoys in the. army I* equal to Unit of an ensign. The pay anil nUnw- 
micm are, however, more, and twlvaneemrttt tlepend.. In mnet east*., ,,n energy 
ami Bond eoiHlttei 

S. Another lame rump Is to Iw formed In the FhomK-park, J'rutilln, curly 
In tho sprtwr. 

An ArrAta or Hoaotm.—A nirmTondmit at Cork irivee ns tho foHowing 
version id an affair of honour which ‘*t itmentf" at that plnueatewdaye ago:— 
" It appears that a military genticnuui WUS tohl by nil acquaintance that a 
friend of his hail aaltl of nidi that he had chealulat canls. A Mow and a 
‘tneellntr - wore the i.ntmtaenm of thU allegation. The 1 friend*' mot at 
Mnnlrlte, with pistols, whoa lint BcMleuiau who paw the blow Ared In tho 
air; and the other, not to ho oatilono, (Uttiltargnl ills weapon In tlto wine 
direction. Thus they stood as they commenred s hut, ttitnkiag something 
Should I* ilnnu, they joined larva on Mic fasumt, and indicted asounrt thrash¬ 
ing tiisin Hie party whore busy fatigue might lu« it led tu fatal cnnsrqiieurc* 
with toon or low sense,’ 1 

.1. Foam (fayunrobe)—Perhaps into of tbo reasons Air not using tlto Lnn- 
eaatev gun more untwrutly Is to ltd traced to tin- enormous expense of tho 
treaism. The shells, when Ant snpptiod to the Ordnance, cost the country 
Crt each, liovenmumt Own expended a Stmt of £66,060 In thn construction 
of n factory itt Enllcld, wflli the view of efftvtfmt a saving, bnt the sludh still 
cost XI tin. ‘Jil. each. Sixty of IhesO shelisarc produced every ilay, umt when 
the improrisl machinery ft eorapb'Ud, it Is hoped that odh b'mdrwl per day 
rail be tutnctl out. * - 

, iNPtein,.—Cadetships hi UuilCMt India Company's sotsdeo are In tho frtft of 
i the illrerton, nod form tbO only patronage remctulmt to that ourporntldu.' In 
I order to procure uendetsttp, itt. pecodtary Ural the cotKHditeidianlti.sipon 
j uotnliuitlini. study at tho Bast India College. Tat examination Is .not a dtfll- 
! cult rate. There Is no prbmottira In tho service by puruhnse, Slid tlie'rank 
! which a eudot may nJUmaluly attain depends uponhlmaolf «ud upon olrqnin- 
stoiioes wlilnlt It la InmoMMr to fhreaeu, although Interest la, of course, it acsl 
lever In ilMiuTtmt. It is posahilc Ibr an offtt'et In tlie Italian army >o live on 
Ills pay aial allow anew, but very few of them do. 

W. it. (Hsuanrl - Ttts groat Indian PeuMauiil liallivay was opened from 
r:«m(i«,v to I'aniah al/imttwfava mastfci stnw. IVu du not ktunv tlto name 
of the aeiteral manager, bnt the otQce la In Ihpad-strect, mid the secretary 
will, no (inailit. give you thefufertnailon ymi mptlt on nppuetdlmi, 

V. V ,llie munbor of Antude Utfnm desputehed to tint Ithapltakt ln flie 
Knot has twcii Sumd sutnoteht, ami wo beBero no ftirtber npflleatlons pni| he 
ristelvisl. ■ ' . 

s. c. t Wolverhampton) - Catty Is a oomiptlon of Kafaleh, n city of Asia 
Minor, N.E. of Smyrna, where « <peo|iis of 'soft white ttotui hi found, whleh lS 
cxjKirti.l by the Turks to UoBmmy'fcr tUB inanufaetiirv of tobmmaT t pa a, . - 
I heuee cutty pipes. , . ; . ' l’' 1 '. 

i i T (Unimptitn) -The bite Cotant Bwsay married on Ute 1st of Ueoemher, 

■ ] IHS7, t.iHly Harriet Frencea 0»rij(Mr, whd.wks then Bftfen yeans And Airtr 
| ninnths of atte. l.afrviHdiTlet waa the oray legHodolb ddughler of Ute lute 
laird Iiiewinptun. Thr ootuit.v’ootlUMl *t0JOT WHlt Jisr, an* subseiilUBitly 
a furl hot sum of £lood»6«»ni> nwwiUnd s)l>tWfa (fw WesiiwWhn estates. 
Five mouths after the death cf ;Count IFOtSStt, Itnu MWBtefa (wfij lad heyiT 
lived with Him) miutrtod the Boii. Jlr, dfrfvperi.jlf .ft,- jWrifter of VlMflOnhfrii' 
.fooclyn and any, «-a, or land Faimerstue. ■ \ , 

A FsttsiotiEK «io»,s,rit—Aeeortlhw totiiejAtMt'hditrns.tliaJtahd louUnf 
the army In tho Fauo was as PtUicmu —OfficOr., I;l|t?t aehreattfs, 1AM; 

!| ilriiiiimers, JJB; rank etui die, SO.WB taMj, tt.hUll, W these there wore in 

I huapltal In camp, 6.77S, and sh tc at HciML 1014; :faokin)r ,a|utal of sick, 

I I IS,117. Tltere wrrtt mtsahip, as urlsnoWs of **r, Ifak TIieKt'S^W ml wan* 

11 maud, A.tnH, and there wureinewit Ainn eMMl'fciy^'Wil^t«iwl.tMi 

wus uttcltislre of tho naval-brigade. Onrelfrellve Aircc hefttpr HehastrtliMWns, 
therefore, on the Ofh of FAUrtnwy, 56,000. Tho effrethv faceeTs de IWMM I— 
Officers, 1,64k; sorveOAls, 1,IM; drummers, 606; rank 'apd file, 60,766; 
total, 24,106. . ' . 

An insxKEm. (thouoWter)Lr-Our currespondbnt atmgdatas that tm ratty' 
nlgtit, for ’ite last month, one, tw»> »r *hwe mill Ho unm have bepu Ullutted 
on lttrn, ami asks inhere he mty remSfly. We fear nht; tHe lrleatrnidetiot b 
i onportla) eenswpiencwsftref. 

' VTa nnrfOK tVsLi*. ft 'has heori proved on the evidence or wttnesotss oT, 

I luidnUMqdttroracItr, Umt whim tin Invastoa of fat CsUnM’aMs Mnfferioltdi, 
s neither otheers nor mill in the British unity Itad a idiuigo of shirts. , 


* *—It Is not lihpiobithlo that lint atgaoiand of the, camp ttt im ewtahmiwai ij 
ill Alderilinlt-heath ertB be given to Sir He Isiey Evan's. 

S. FhumtLUt (Southampton)—Tim HUndsnaska ttutgraat slilp sailed from i 1 
uvcrisnl for Australia on the Sfltli at lest maitlL Wt do not know the ton- ■ 
wage nor age of tlie vessel, hat yon cOtl learn, on gppIleathmAo UoI ll's. ,; 

fl. (Bed UMi-sttMWr-Thc nSwlyAtpfiBntSfi j»«gmor of hwMK Australia Is ! 
(Mr Richard fatellhmieilf l»te ehlhf-luslabc tfOifaDla. Ifo ltad fa tore gnoii 
furtmic to sarnvfapfaw,#Mtts ettpiO farige fftfalneldsdsUl tpjlrabrlimate, 
and, daring 61s residence .ft dW^aWa, travffllod Itrlher ttfo tht Inferior of,, 
Africa thaiumy oflier While irupi. Me is the son-ortlte prevrtsl iff tlie fltiMin , 
University. 

Valknti vK*. - A rorrns]Su«1ent, “ O," wishes to know Ute origin nl Mtlvp- ■ • 
flues. Vafontliie's Day Is a lbstlvgl fa hoanut or Ht. Valentine, who suffereil 
itwlyrdonr In the reign of Cw-JClfannfft'UWhi*- was etnlncuily distill-■, 
gulsUed for Ills love and ehorlt.v; and t|io custom of chretslng valemlnes, ot 
special loving friends, on this ib»y,-ls hy some supposed to have ilnmee urt-; 
gliuibsl. Thu following sojatlen, however. Is the mere proimhle ran-: - It was : 
the practice In aodent luano, during a great part of t he month of Ftliroary, 
to tvlalmile the LuprariUta, which wore ftwstt In lamoiu-of Fail and Jtrno, 
whence flu- latter deity was named Fchraata, or Fetiraalls. On this oecusioii, 
amidst a vnrletc of reremnnles, the names of yoitng women tvere pm Into a 1 
lorn, from which they were drawn Ip Met ruett as eliancs diriutted. The pas 
tors of the early Christian elmrch, wl» IW-eiery ja»*lhterneana a* I, avounsl , 
to cradtealo the vmttges rtf Fogntl anpmwIUons, and ulilrffy hy some namnit- 
tattoo, iff Rich' forms, witisUtittod, lu the present instance, the names of parti 
radar salnls, Instead of those of (he women; and as the festival of the l.npor- 
calla hail comraeitued client the mliUlle of February, they atipeav w lia\e 
chosen Valentine's day for cvlclrrnl log tlieyiew feast, boenusi' It oceunvd 
nearly at the same time. 

F. Rociik ((jotsm-aqoure)—Tbo capital of Chilli la rionUago. Surety yon 
might havt- ascertained this without applying to us. 

G. Wilson —Lord Pnlimirston was ctluealwl ot Cambridge, and entemi 
Farilaoieiit lit 1H06. In ISO!) he look offlt* as stvretary-at*wur under lie 
Portlaml lulministmthai, held the oflire for nineteen soeeesslve yeais. and 
served daring that period uniter the following |«mnlenii- Huke of IVirilnnd, 
Mr. Perceval (slier by Btillugluitn Inthe lobby of the House), laml l.lteipi.,1. 
Mr. 1'aiming, Viseoimt Goderich, umltlie Duke of IVidlliigton. II is said »i 
the noble lurd, Hull ho lms served .even prime ministers «1 Mi equal tlleUly 

c. iiAi.r. tlVanrlsworth), Tlto plant to which yon refer isealli.1 tlie llohimi* 
trtrtu. It Is itiillgomau to the Indian Archipelago, where It tu'isluivs an rt- 
eellunt sissies or laanp. It ha. laain eulnvati-d wllh sttccess at the itniverstiy 
of Leyden. 

li. 1). (('hanciTy-lane')- -Tlie hues o [illh yen enclose havo.eiowMernhle 
jswtlu merit, but tliey are tar list long for our Ibnlted space. '"We estiui t, 

however, 

THE «OM>m«'S DEATH, 

. WJtnl Ihodgk for flnrui there lolled no passing lajl, 

. Ten Items,,rid tbutwlers pealed their inirlittg knell; 

Tho eumion's UAsg dkl light tluun to their rent, 
trpou Hie greejl earth's nidm and silent hreost, 

‘ Far from tiwlr own hived lathi hi slumber laid, 

. feuraff ok flmifatlfrr In his native shade. , 

What ttsiugh^uhovo their dark mid distant luma' 
k Theto lower no temple's arelt. no pompous dome, 

ivvr them a loftier euaqpy vxpands— 

A mightier teta s ikone, not made with hands, 

What thoogh fluty rest Iriiafe (Hendahlp nt.iy not, bring, ' 

. To deck tffwlr gravta, tire garlemls of the spring, ■; 

For them her g r e enest Wrest Its shall fnetn'ry twine, 

For them eanh gmttlo bpSpm tsi s Shrine i 
Each loncUr hour shall thoughts of them recal. 

MottinW, opt sweet s* tohelrfa dylngDMli 

Atul'liuiWat dewrqf Imayen their graves shut) wet, , 

When hes'ts gteW eeiti; drill ihytt ttsclf fnjget. i! 

X.- Mmvlm] .Tunot wps only a lieutenant At flic sfagoof Toulon, when the 
Plmperor Kapeleoe took mores at him for his greet coolness anil Intrepidity. 

Ilf afterwards rapidly ram to all the highest emmnand* fa the ttnuy, and ■; 
nmrrlctil tho ))uch«es Abwniee. ' i 

8. ]. (t,'oveatiy)i“TheFuriamaRailway ISnew open. The I'amupil.tai the I, 
I’nclflc, ittnl (In AspInWall, on tho ykllantle, ate mm brought within three '. 
hours of each ether, arid tint whole psaeutfo tram Rear York to dan Francisco : i 
may he made by alanar. The euforprlsc le purely Amerlatd; the eapital j I 
having iwen an MthseribcHJuMow Yfdrit. ; i 

IL —Tlto Goinmlsnartat'ts msw g Stgtsgffe departimeU, and '.you should j 
itiaki* appHeoflon.le It direct, where fob 'gia ascertain qimiUMAflous, dnties, 
and ramtinenthm,,. Thn : attfr iwtre«l«gef 
dactlon, thru gojuunteo far wSpectAblllty, 

Govertiioetit. are engagthg ymuig menomof l 
t tie. City, a 

R. H. -Tlie ffrst volume of the 
tweniymlx numtows, with A fltfa 
linlf-yearty. Suhserllters con havesthbit' 
them to nur oillee. • • ! '.c-v* ,>-\r.,.y 

K. ItLAxkLv (Niirtluunpti»l)rrTIi*,'UI(l fcr.fa»,.elMlitl«lm>ent nr public 
iraries and reading soafa* hqs ph M eo-'ljhrPagn' etS Sttt pfai—Liti the lloiem of 
gnmons. Ms. faMMM^fafaie' oritofomnnheri 'agjfoWd' WUMmlesiun of 



libraries 
fkgniBMM, 

newspapers, but 

Jiff l« 64 . Mr. El 

i. lie It is Al ¬ 
ihan other Ufaem' 
Wy ipraut statid : 
that of Aftfen 
wmmded. 
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i,,.fafrelthsr km»d iir 

. fatmrfewff atjrsdl- 

.'retdrittd lfotos wounded. They 

r lugeot share of ghelr regard ok eokUers. Tboy 
when the regiment was craning (he rlvur of Alma, be 
{nMdqi,16faefaaud sehI,'Xuwhays,lf leadgaiflt4Mi,stoattmett soffxyour 

feuiratff V'sudjriitelf" U>ttt tbv wtl 1 Hx® fa> 

; WB m (Urovu-iotraisy, gt. Jiilui 'smpnd)— Ymir ytgifei Jg»ye barii resMvtia. 
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ten 1UWTT V WITT NO THE HOSPITALS AT CHATHAM.] * 1 j 

I ... to inspect the hospitals, and to inquire into the condition ! 

: INCIDENTS OJ THE WAR. of thg soldiers who have rctnrned invalided from the . 

j Hun Majesty, attended by the Prince Consort, the Prince Crimea. Ou nn'iving at Port l*itt, Her Majesty was 

ijof Wales, Prince Alfred, the Dnke of Cambridge, and received by Dr. Dartnell, the chief modicnl officer, and by 

Lord Hardinge, proceeded on the 3rd instant to Chatham, other officials of the establishment, who conducted the 
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j royal party through tho hospital. Her Majesty visited 
11 '\fry ward in succession, and approached the bedside of 
j fvrrv invalid, to each of whom she addressed some kind 
; remark. The attention of Her Mqjesty vh particularly 
i called to one of tho invalids, an old man named George 
| J lav ward, who has been an inmate of the hospital upwards 
‘ el thirty yean,, lu the course of the inspection Her Majesty 
gave direelions to Dr. Dartnell to prepare a return of the 
names of every patient In the hospital at the* time of her 
| visit, the. nature of his wounds, and when and Sow received, 

: with directions to forward the same to her. The patients 
! who were not confined to their beds, were drawn up in 
! one part of tho hospital, and these were also visited by 
j Her Majesty, who took great interest in their maimed and 
I mutilated uppeanine.es; asking several questions of them, and 
! addressing words of kindness to the brave follows, who, as 
| Her Majesty retired, gave expression to their feelings iu 
I cheers, which were hearty and meant also to ho loud, 
j The royal party then drove to the invalid hospital at 
| Ibompl.on barrack;,, which lias been fitted up by the Hom'd 
of Ordnance for the reception of wounded troops. Here 
: they were received by Dr. Ileeil and Dr. Atkinson, tin* 
j physicians of the establishment, by whom the royal party 
1 were conducted through tho, wards. At this hospital 
! then* were about three hundred wounded soldiers, ami 
j' Her Majesty evinced the same anxiety to make liehsclf 
acquainted with the details of each caw? as she had dune, 
j, at Fort l’itt. Tlu*JJahe of Cambridge was most cordially 
j; received by the inrtft. His Royal Highness entered into.* 

!; conversation with stMWrvl of those whom he appeared* |tff 
1 remember. Thfe Jtfettoof Wales and Prince Alftrd wore 
: ne.n Her Miqoaty dating her tour tlmmgb the wards, and 
p appeared to tiA» —«h latereal in the scone. tier (Majesty, 

j; remained nu hoar ht the heMital. It was antic.i(sited 
jl rh.it Her Majesty Weald pay avail to tb« garrison hospital, 
mid also to ft fmrUk bwpfeat, Where aJthnge.ments had 
'i h<-en made for h«y teeopttou, InI on leaving, ihe. hospital 
j she intimated a dtafe* <0. WMM to immediately. 

b is scarcely neesaMWf to My that the toi aB A fell match 
! ilisaiip(iintmenttotodMWhlgtiN||INd«fi('NiH|«ravu4lfroin 
! H r Majesty. Tie total Madito # innWfidb tfeited by 


Her Majesty mataMtod to 49tl bttt oatefmdvc of this 
ii numliev, a great mUftf m i* Mp^rrhen hoSfital. 


ALL 




*&* UlftftFS FROStf?, 

:! ftoto ot». 

Vo# W feta* vftom*. tout rloWiM 

j! MncUJUh 

C<mm* total ■tMWhgfraN. 1 '' ___ 
i. »i«Tr**at 

11 Ik the reader wffl> do <M tl»UaclNM» tot pine<e Ida ttoawry 
at our service Ik tfce. Ufaifp aa H l to «tfffeJtotaNt occasion, 

' lu* will remahta* that lisff'Wtolfc we mb off with tho 
1 . 0 ( 1 " Frost of 1M8-4* Hut ** • feast with a vea- 
;g..oic* -a frost elsaefe avtt eh to ta toferityftat we torn 
:i.i .in iltt^y to ewwpi It the etitoaaiui attribute of 
(li.nity. The ■*4 |opa|to wfprawtNt, “cold as 

tlmrity,*■ is the only fstfefeli or «ptotk thiWoiM* do justice 
to a season of such hndrlfcas figtoto Mlw Aleoneodnre 
'I'niunion, in Smollett’S immortal romance, p er fet i ae d totr 
j religious duties “with rancorous severity. 1 ’ How image 
i’. to yourself- tho expression of that worthy lady’s face as, 
jiahn doled out hor bounties to the poor}* ar, to take'a 
,}| nmre'.toCent instance; fancy the icy smite' Ant stoic toVcr 
. ej the piiftehial feataresoF Mr. Rumble,when, after thmiteb- 

i;,, 4 I., t th--ivaclor refer to lluearth's works, nmllouk »t fhs cbointoMe 
la.lv p'lin't 1<i churl'll tn thc'imtiufe tailtaj * Mauling." H# will then 
r \ *toj>|M«HiaU‘ thi» lull of Die siiwik*. 


ing to “call out tho millingtary” on Oliver Twist fi» 
asking for an additional slice of bread, he at last consented 
to let the famished urchin havo the boon he craved, and 
then you may have some jdetidf WheVan and, spectral 
effect which a stray sunbeam tomato live produced is it 
played over the frozen bosotn of y° river of y" Thames. 
Ah! those were days when to, be warm was to be some¬ 
thing wore or less than human. Those were days 
When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Jliclv the shepherd blew bin nail: 

And Tom here iogn into th* hall. 

And milk came meum beiiu* re pail) 

When blood was oinp'd and ways were foul, 

And nightly sung the staring owl, 

To-wlio I 

To-whit 1 to-wbo I a merry avia. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Assuredly those were cold days—cold, cold, “ even as th// 
chastity,”—thou lovely lady wedded to the Moor; and 
yet one delights to read of them. At least, I do; tor it 
is like skating in imagination. 1 linger loviuglv on the 
antique, records of that Siberian winter, and it is with 
difficulty that J can bring myself to pass to other and 
less trying c]Mirhs. There liitlinn my table mi old brnml- 
sheut, the colour of Arabic saffron. Suppiae we take it 
up, and see on what it. diseonrseth. How is it intituled ? 

A Strange mid Wonderful Relation of the. .Many Re¬ 
markable Damages sustained by Sin mid Land from tin: 
Pr«MUt Unparallellod Frost.” A*h, delightful! Now m e 
tow.av happy as a eat in dairy. *lty this,” says our 
rnffato 1 aa(i bleWags on his frosty pole!—“may he 
tofgrefemded y i-Qttumity of y n season : a certain sexton 
hi j* ehieof l.ondea having a grave to make, and finding 
y* obdurate itopwirihljl earth as it had been a rock of 
safftd naorMto w v artaarata hto forsible streaks, was iln re- 
fbre ecmstnltovto la hire two strong and able-working 
men, giving Mail two sfedtiags a-day to undertake the 
same, who wifft jjfelMMtfe twiliills, beetles, and wedges, 
and two d*yt r 1«4 Mtoar £d with great difficulty make 
it (liH*penttigltavAat T*labour of digiug only one grate 
did amonaj to trim tiWhlgii, and the labonrours worthy 
of their life*.* Oar aadu* g»t» o» to tell what is still 
more reiaa ri a l jl * apafel^v how solid cakes of ice of some 
miles in cfecttoVhrfeAlnto'|way from the eastern countries 
of Flaaitoa afel HelhiaC were drhen on the eea-const of 
Esscx^MMiv anil Nefjph jrwjtow “ it was also reported 
that certtahk saw of those large ice-plains 

were una Vwt a t iffiato to tlto, atsd arrived alive upon their 
hsjr talks at ti» miHXwt of Ewoxhaw ships in the 
dlag -|ai tMv.fltoSto toad cordagentoigsaled “beyond 
our #pp?«heu«*<p to parallel; ” 

—how great toilto of sfipfeM.of Lancashire 
were sawed “yee;”— 

how the sea waV ftom the shore 

at Dwd i uod atw^r most of the 

hfeitrtt, # W«i 'hk' toC’ atjllh as ahlAfe hartu channel. 
“Roys will be bo^s,” shift the provwb; hit hero was a 
remarkable refutation of If. The same writer assures us that 
the weather was, if posaUlje, still more ferocious in Scotland. 
“No waMr.^M to he had for cattol in many miles, which 
fvaetit to pt yM at W#J asod ito trthev confirmation thau 
ieoa tliiMeagaes of y* ednel themselves, who with pitty 
have been observed to lick y* yoo- to abate their thirst 
tor want of their fill of refreshing water.” In the north 
of France, the season was equally severe, and sixty 
persons nro said to Mve died upon tho' road between 
Faria and Calais- It ip worthy of remark that in the 
year following {ifiSfi^therq were copious rams and, ter¬ 
rible tempest* ail ovci' Eqglami Du oue night hi par- 





ticolar, there wee a paroxysm of storm on y° river of 
y® Themes, and contemporaneous writers assure ns that 
for two hour*—from two o’clock in the morning till four 
—tlm waves were as high as m the Bay of Biscay. 
There eras immense damage of property. 


Metliuikb 1 sue the touts mitt lnotiix of sin, 

So Pill of fools—no wise men can aid in. 

While dumpy Dutchmen with their clumsy mates 
Tench UiiL'lisli nmdmen how to slide with skates. 
Motliinks I sec so much of knavish vice, 

As if May-fair was kept npoii the Ice. 

Bulla, cows, end sheep, ore brought to please the crowd. 
And worsiT boasts by tiir arc tlu-ro nllowcd." 


“1 know 1 look a I no-I, mi dear, 

Itnt still my hojics are liijth; 
flirtv'h ,omiy a :«irl hos e.'d, my de.ir. 

.1 ;ictt'i i bruit th"ii /.'" 

-which is like enough. But to return to our Partridge. 


«'Twos u very curious iwMent nk ever vet. Occurred, J ' nu WMr ” T T 1111 rm ‘ ro m,u " ca ' 

lint it wmlld’nt have n-hnppened if it haffnt a-oeeurre. 1 !” It 18 clear timt Oltr doctor Wits given to sarcasm, ami 

During the remainder of the seventeenth century there »h.,t he deemed his follow-creatures no belter tin... (Lev 

does not appear to have been any weather of sufficient 0, ' K 1 0 

severity to justify historic allnsioi.; but the continent of w . “ A *» ” , ’“ wtH b - v '. ,rc *" #,hwrf 1 ” . ' 

l; Europe was less favourably circumstanced. In 1(191 ™ e,M, mg thereby human beings- moti born for im- 
i|the* cold was intolerable throughout (JtTtnany, ami the —tho lords of the creation. It worn a to m 

j wolves, driven Air shelter from the woods and forests, h^rneii professor was inorc sincere tlum civil, 

j i entered the streets <sf Vicuna and attacked the passengers! j ws not ^ r ‘ I'binehe stdlen his thunder ? It, may lie 
| One disadvantage of not having been bom until a hundred ,10t * n ”£ tnOTC l kau a coincidence of genius, but, if we 
' and fifty years afterwards is, that a man can’t have the aro uo f much mistaken (and we never are umrh mistaken), 
chance of meeting one of them; but there is no knowing , * u ’ r( ‘ !l *’ ,n dnr setltiment in the extravaganza of “ Beauty 
,'wliat luck maybe In store for us, so let us be jovful, ft |(1 B*'ast. . l lie Beast solicits tlm hand ol Beauty, 
remembering the Kreneli proverb, “ (■hm/ur jour a non Scanty rejects Ins suit, and the Beast replies with no irony 
(LuiHiii)” which for the lieuolit of the watchman in Excler worthy of “Junius 
Change, who is out of hmuanitv’s reach, we translate as ‘‘T tamw 1 look a In.id, im d™-, 

, meaning every day has its morrow, — ami it i- pleasant lo 'iVivT. „ m ii.v'.i r iVl has mv dear, 

ihiuk that if we’re in bad luck to-day, we maybe in .1 -rt*./<otf.™ 

worse io-morrow. So keep up yogi- heart, my reader, —which is like enough. But to return to our Partridge, 
and never give up! (never yH tip‘if the weather be veiy lie was one of those worthy folk v.ho see more than lies 
1 cold, aud you can afford to lie In lied !) Passing over the before him. The Thames presented no such aspect as lie j 
terrific tempest of 1803 as being rather beside the benevo- predicted, and his prophecy remains to this d.i\ an 
lent purpose of the present essay, which is not so much incontestable attestation that lie mid Apollo were not e\mi 
to blow the rciuler’s hoad off as lo freeze (he ’tfttKnl in on nodding terms. But. what is wry remarkable, and 
lus veins, til' come to a yoai' which deserves to be especially worthy the notice of the philosophic reader, is 
distinguished as mirabUis, the year 1708-0, when the that this frost of 17OK- 1 .), though less potent for the i;on- 
, Continent, and the city of Paris more particularly, were gelation of water limn rniftiy other frosts, both before and 
"visited by a winter as severe, as was felt in England, since, was yet more, fatal both to auimal and vegetable 
during our darling frost of 1G8.‘1-1. Even in England life than any that lias ever been known in this country. 

\ thu cold was intense, aud it would probably have been An ancient aud anonymous writer, who wrote a poem to 
; recorded as our greatest frost, were it not that the frost of show that “ All things some time feel ease,” has obsen ed 
|i 1 (IKK camo before it; thus reminding us of the man who in his rhymes that— 

•; said that the only reason why /le liadn’t written “Hamlet" i: The <■« le wiili Mle *igln 

I was, that Shakespeare had done so two hundred years I.vra linking in the leaves 

■ i before he was horn. Dr. Durham assures ns, that thongli y H y „i, rnn ,i her in tint oave*.’’ 

i| during this frost of 1708-9 several poopie crossed the But it was no sucli easy matter in the frost of 170/ ,.<j. j 

■, I liames at some distance above the bridge, it was wily xj cver was there such mortality, especially amongst i ' 

.! towards low water, when the great flakes of Ice which , iml ius(!ctgjM dnHng that winter. In manyof the sou- ,|,„ nl ; 

, caine down stopped one another at the bridge, till they 0 f England it would have given yon as uv a „. 

,! made wo continued bod of tee from thence almost to vour hands «,„!,] dn t() p i<,k 0 p the dead bodies of |,j r ,| s , ! 

;; the I emplc; but whon the flood came, the ice broke w hile the Essex marshes were for miles bestrew ,- n with 11 

iiand vms all carried with the current np the river. H brent-geese, sea-gulls, sand-pipers, red -shanks " 

.'I ^ funll f ^tes, that though this frost was extremely nm1 clu . Jews _ n | ( (!c(ld i A country gentleman , >: 

j| rigorous in the southern parts of the island, yet the th() ym . fttter to , )m Koyai Society, observes- ] !o bin - h < 

northern "felt little of its and he quotes a letter from ^breasts, which before tho frost were umr 10 rons, arc 
'! ,llen ,® ls k°P of Carlisle, dated llosa, who says, none s ; nct( that very scarce about us, only here an d there one (I 


coaches-and-six rattling ovtf it ^ |! 

Listen to our } :,i ' lt> W*u * > Nor was \\ 

“Muthiakgif jwli ,:iv,n(d W4etoA»Wfgst.i^ pwepytfibe^., h >?h«:groatest, 

ul j ■Wh4k»#rWatult | 

A picking up of lUndcla who%at«Mtt «id VS/rt-n \susi pi BtSti j(W»ikmf-bUt | 
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] who over heard of their appearing ?—“ the following 
| summer; and in places where they were used in 'July to 
i be very sonorous with their tidting noise, only now and 
! i then oue was heard, a manifest sign of their being cither 
;! killed or less fertile.” But all this was nothing com¬ 
pared to what happenod on the Continent. In Italy, whole 
| shoals of fresh-water fish were found lifeless; birds as 
| they flew along fell down dead in Germany; cows in 
I Portugal were frozen to death in their stalls. Human 
| life was sacrificed in many countries, and men grew stiff 
: and stark, and throbless, when tho Spirit of the Snow- 
i storm breathed in their faces with liis icy breath. Of 
a hundrod-and-twenty French soldiers who were march¬ 
ing from Paris to Namur, eighty were found dead upon the 
road. We have heard it stated that the reason of this 
iVost’6 fatality to the animal and vegetable kingdoms, was 
that temporary thaws, succeeded by intense cold, were of 
continual recurrence; but the precise amount of credence 
to be attached to this explanation wo must leave to pro¬ 
fessional readers to determine. Tho next frost of any 
ini|)ortance that happened in England was in 1715-1(5, 
when the glories of Frost-fair were renewed upon the 
Thames. Thu river was frozen over for several miles; 
booths and stalls were crectod on the “ yce,” and au ox 
was once again cffulgcutly roasted “ over against White¬ 
hall.” Hr. Durham observes, that “the true cunsc of tho 
frceozing of the Thames that year was not barely the 
excess of the cold, but the long continuance of it"—an 
| opinion not unworthy of the crystal-headed philosopher 
] from whom it emanated. But be the cause what it may, 
■j it is very certain that the effuot was dulightful to the 
i] cockneys. The river was as usual the head-quarters of 
! I popular diversion, and fun and festivity had their homes 
j j on its congested waters. Gay lias celebrated the event 
I iu spirited and melodious language:— 

“ 0, raring Muse! rrenl (list wondrous year, 

When Winter raigiiod in bleak Britannia's air— 

Wiicn liom-v Thames, with frosted osiers crmvuud, 

Was tin'll Tories lnrniiH in iry fetters bound: 

The waterman forlorn, along tlie shore, 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar— < 

J-w harnessed steeds dcsort the stony town, 

And wander roads uustnble, not their own. 

Wheels o’er the harden'd waters smoothly glide, 

And rains, with whitened track, tin* slippery tide. 

Here the fat cook piles high tho blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire: 

Booths sudden hide the Thames—long streets appear— 

And numerous games proclaim the crowded foir i 
'•si when a general bids tho martial train 
1 ' nreail their encampment o’er Hie spacious plain, 

) 'I'liick rising tents, a canvas city build, 

| Ai id the iuud dice resound through all tho field.” 

‘ I bit fairs,. won on terra firma, await the fiat of destruc- 
i inn ; aiul l' iow shall there be pormanence for a fair that’s 
.j hidden on i' ho “yec?” Forbid it, all the lawn that 
'\govern this fi nite and periahahle planet!— 

1 “ Sen now the western gale the flood Unbinds, 

| And bin. 'kening cloud* move on with warmer winds: 

! The woo, icu town its frail foundation leaves, 

! And Tlim nes’ full urn rolls down his plenteous waves: 

From ever v pent-honsc streams the fleeting snow, 

And with i'dissolving frost the pavements me." 

And then corn'es what we have ever regarded as the 
■ | most unpleasant operation of Nature, a thaw—-when 
ij everything is givet' to the melting mood, and the whole 
I! world seems combi, t to pieces. From such a scene we 
j turn with impatient appetency to 1739-40, when there 
ji woe a remarkable loinT and sevens frost, which appears to 
|| have extended over thi < Continent. The lowest degree tif 
! the thermometer observed by Lord Charles Cavendish, iu 
i Mini borough-street, warn thirteen degrees, on the 5th of 


January, on which day, says the Gentleman's Magazine, 
it was observed to be ten at Stoke Newington. Y° river 
of y® Thames was “at its old lunes” again. Tho frost, 
which began on the 24th December, lasted nine weeks, 
and “a multitude of people,” says Smollett, “dwelt on 
the Thames, and a great number of booths were erected 
on it.” During that winter there was, near Leicester, a 
column of ice, ten feet long and three in diameter, 
“the several natural (lutings and cavities whereof were 
vety surprising.” In the parish of Tpstoncs, near; 
Chcadlc, iu Staffordshire, there was another pillar of ire, 1 
ton yards and three-quarters high, and twelve in breadth, i 
occasioned by the dripping of a rivulet dowu a rock, j 
During that merciless soason, there was published in the i 
magazines a Petition from the River Thames to the j 
Lawyers at Westminster, winch is so witty in conception I 
and so cleverly sustained throughout, that we cannot find! 
it in our heart to withhold from the reader the pleasure i 
of perusing it:— j 

u Ta the Venerable -Sages of Westminster Ilall, i 
“The Humble Petition of the Rrvxu Thames, 
“Sheweth, j 

“That your petitioner was last Xmas, to the great 1 
surprise of all in hlS neighbourhood, arrested in his bid ; 
by a couple of boisterous and mischievous bailiffs, whose 
names are North and East. Those unmerciful creatures 
seized upon all his goods and movefiles; have, in strict | 
duranqg^ ever since, closely confined him, and, at the 
same time, kept liim exposed all this rigorous season to 
the cold, so that he fears he shall lose tho use of his limbs. 
That those unrelenting ministers of punishment have also 
treated him with the utmost contempt and violence; have 
even made a public show of him; have called in heaps of 
ragamuffins to trample upon him; and, what is worst of 
all, have forced a numerous family which he used to 
provide for, to beg iu the streets. ; 

“ That the afflictions and distresses of your petitioner 1 
were, by means aforesaid, so affecting and moving, ns in! 
one night to have turned him as grey as a cat. j 

“ That the grief of your petitioner, who has ever dis-; 
tinguished himself for being serviceable to his country, is j 
greatly increased upon reflecting he is so far from being | 
as usual useful to the public, that he is become a burden j 
and a nuisance to it. * j 

“ That your petitioner intends, as soon he pan obtain 1 
hift liberty, to go to sea along with a squadron of observa- i 
tion which Is to guard the Channel, where he is resolved j 
to signalise himself and show liis public spirit by serving j 
without pay or recompense. 

*• That your petitioner is not conscious of having ever I 
been guilty of a crime that deserted so severe a puuish- ! 
mont; but acknowledges (hat ho did some time ago, out 
of curiosity, in a very rede and abrupt manner, whilst tho | 
courts were sitting, enter Westminster Hall, and by so < 
doing, did, though with no malicious dfedgn, spread a j 
general panic, and tiirow matters into a great contusion, j 
For this misdemeanour, your petitioner humbly appre¬ 
hends that, as the cause was noteogn Stable by any of the 
courts, their application has been made to the supreme 
court iff judicature, and this severe process has thereupon! 
issued and been served in manner aforesaid. 

“ Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays, in consuls-; 
ration of Ids past sorvices, and of those ho may do in; 
future, that application may be at once again made for a! 
stop to be put to these rigorous proceedings, and that he 
may recover his liberty.” j 
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This squib appears to us so very clever that we should 
four to impair the effect of it by adding any matter of 
our own. Repotmna nous sw cette dimes pensSe, as 
Madame Cottin says iu the “ Exiles of Siberia.” 

We shall hope to provide our readers with some cold 
comfort next week, and until then wo wish thorn joy of 
their chilblains. Mklopoyn. 


BILBOQUET; 

on, HOW TO WIN THE LEGION OF IIONOOB. 

Wisdom and prudence and courage are not always the 
accompaniments of grey hair. People high in office 
sometimes seem to fancy that a soldier, like wine, gets 
better as he gets older, and that if a commanding officer 
survives the ominous age of three score years and ten, he 
must l>e the very man to lead an army or besiege a 
town. Jt is not our province here—and far be it from us 
—to lay unhallowed hands on the institutions of our 
country, but still, if our memory serve us faithfully, the 
greatest generals of ancient and modern times were not 
I remarkable for decrepitude. When the Block Prince was 
! a buy he won his grandest victories; at the age of thirty* 
! two, Alexander died j Peter the Great was only thirty-seven 
when he gained the decisive battle of Pultova; and Charles 
XII. hut nineteen when he won the battle of Narva: not 
to multiply instances, the victor of Austcrlitz was only 
thirty-five, and Wellington at Waterloo but lbrtygsix. 

We do not know tliat all Bus is strictly connected with 
the story which is to follow; at all events it will serve as the 
overture serves before the commencement of the drama, 
and being in one sense suggested by the episode we have 
to tell—for is not the story of Bilboquet, the story of a hoy’s 
heroism, heroism that outstripped the zeal of veteran 
warriors—we may bo pardoned for the introduction. 

In the memorable year 1812, a little drummer entered 
the Imperial service, and learned to play tho rataplan in 
the 9th Regiment of the Line, lie was a soldier’s child— 
for his father had gallantly served and bravely died under 
the flag of tho Emperor Napoleon—and all tho boy’s hopes 
centred in a soldier’s glory: the first ward he had been 
taugbt to utter was “France;” his first prayer “God save 
the Emperor I” Frolnt was our hero’s name, but the 
soldiers gave him the nick-naJhoof “Bilboquet,” or “cup 
and ball,” from bis personal appearance. Wc wish we 
could represent the little soldier m a handsome, well-made, 
bright-eyed boy, combining all the excellencies of Achilles 
and Apollo in miniature, but it must not be. What we 
want is facts. Poor little Bilboquet bad a long, thin, 
finte-like body, surmounted by one of the biggest and 
most spherical heads & boy of his age ever possessed. It 
was this singularity which hud suggested the not inap¬ 
propriate nick-name to his companions. 

Frolnt, or Bilboquet (we shall adopt the latter name if 
you please) was not in any other respect a remarkable lad. 
The drum-mqjor, in fact, had some difficulty with him iu 
making him frilly comprehend the art and mystery of the 
rataplan, but by the froqnent application of his stick to the 
stndent’s shoulders, he at length succeeded in conveying 
the necessary instruction into hU head and into his fingers, 
and there was not a readier hand in the whole corps than 
our little friend Bilboquet. 

Behold him with bis military cap gallantly stuck on 
the right side of his bead, his sabro—which, once upon a 
time, had-an uncomfortable fashion of getting between 
his legs—now keeping its true position, his whole aspect 
and hearing betokening tho “elegant” of the regiment; 


who could sing his song, qaaff bis liquor, or joke, or it 
may be make love—-sweet love—to the canteeneor. ■ 
Many were tho odd pranks which his coinpauious played : 
on the little drummer. All the hollow and transparent, 
tricks which the simplest might easily have detected, were 1 
tried succossfhlly on Bilboqoct. The rage of the young 
soldier, when he discovered how ho had been taken in, i 
was always the best port of the jest; but iu tho midst of 
all this cheyful pastime—which, like tiie old fable of the 
frogs and the stones, was not equally Rgrcoable to all: 
parties concerned—the voice of the drum-major always 
secured silence, and with his m and his fa beating time; 
withal on bis scholar’s shoulders, the ordinary rontine went ’ 
on. But though they played all sorts of tricks—though 
they led him into endless perplexities—though they , 
troubled bis valiant soul with all the witticisms of the , 
barrack-room, Bilboquet was a sort of favourite. Even '! 
the drum-major, a pursy, short-breathed sort of man, 
confessed that his scholar had a sharp ear, and that his ■' 
rataplan had music in it. “Messieurs,” bo would say, 
“tho boy has a tenderness for sheepskin; he has feeling, 
taste, judgement! ” but, nevertheless, the cane beat time 
on the yarron's shoulders, for “discipline must lie . 
maintained.” 

One day—it was the 27th of July—the general iu 
command of the brigade in which yonng Bilboquet was 
serving, received orders from the emperor to take up a 
position on the opposite side of an enormous ravine. 
This ravine was defended by a battery ol‘ rax pieces of 
cannon, whoso fire-breathing, death-dealing mouths com¬ 
manded the whole valley, and the pnrpose of the emperor 
was to take possession of the battery. Bilboquot’s regiment 
was then on the banks of the Dwina—for the incident 
took place in the Russian campaign. At foil gallop, the, 
aide-de-camp of the general arrived with the order that 
two companies of voluntoers were to attack tho battery. 
It was a most difficult undertaking, and those who ven¬ 
tured must do tjju work of a forlorn hope. There a as 
hesitation in the ranks. The veterans shook their heads 
and shrugged their shonlders. 

“ Soldiers, do you falter ? ” cried tho aide-de-camp. 

There was no reply. 

“Soldiers,” ho cried again, “it is the order of the ; 
emperor! ” He turned and rode away, and a limy' 
murmur went through the line. j 

“ I will go,” one said—a young hero who had not fleshed ! 
his maiden sword—“and I,” “and 1," “and I.” Two hun¬ 
dred men were ready; a steady, closely-packed line, with 1 
bayonets fixed and rosily for the charge. Again the ' 
company of brave fellows hesitated—they had no disposi-, | 
tion to go on in silence—their leader turned to the drnin- 1 ! 
major, and bade him fornisli two drummers for the charge, j 
The pursy mqjmt. glanced- around his corps, now at one, j 
now at another, now at a third, but there, as in the!; 
soldiers’ ranks, was hesitation. One, however, watched i 
every movement of his chief with peculiar attention: 
a bright flush was on his cheeks, and his eves glit-! 
tored with emotion, his hands trembled with excitement,! 
and little Bilboquet—for Bilboquet it was—awaited but j 
the word, but the word wan not giriui. The captain grew j 
impatient: i! 

“ Major, are you ready ?” jj 

Bilboquet’s heart went pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat; he darted 
forward: i 

“Monsieur, may 1 go?” jj 

Tho pursy major raised his cane, but ere it foil 
Bilboquet was at the head of the troop; r-r-r-lau, r-r-r-lau, i: 







r-r-r-lau wcul tiie drum, and witl» a shout, the volunteers 
folfowml tlio little drummor right, iu the face of the 
iMltmes. Tiie beat of the drum and the shout of tho men 
were lost in the deadly rotur of the artillery, hire flashed 
from tin; battery, thick clouds of smoke settled like a pall 
over the scone, ami when it arose the ground was. strewn 
will) men; dead mid dying were stretched iu the ravine, 
anil the shattered ranks of the volunteers were falling 
back in disorder. t 

ll-r-r-lau, r-r-r-ku, r-r-r-iau I Tho little drummer 
rang out. the charge right gallantly; the shattered Hue 
re-li>rmodj and with another shout, tho luiud of heroes 
pressed on once more, J t was u frightful sight, and witnessed 
by the whole camp, for the unny ou the jtoiglitu looked 
down ou the struggle as men might have watched the 
struggle of gladiators iu tho Koman Colosseum. In all 
the fearful posture* which the wounded could assume, in 
all the horrid forms which death could take, dm men 
passed over the wreck of agony which had followed the 
first discharge from the battery. Within that battery, 
fur it was close at hand, and those on tho hills above 
could plainly perceive then- movements, the liussiau 
gunners prepared for a second discharge. Again the 
line of fire marks the course of Death’s messengers; 
again tho deafening roar of artillery serves for many n 
brave man’s dirge; die smoke iu heavy clouds rolls back, 
and a small remnant of those two hundred men—a 
shattered fragment—is scon to do fierce battle with the 
Russian gunners, li-r-r-lau, r-r-r-ku, r-r-r-lau! The 
drummer still beats the charge-—he is tho first to enter the 
battery, die first to cry; 

“ Messieurs, the guns are ours. Attention !” 

During this time, die emperor, mounted on his favourite 
Isabel, watched the execution of the heroic enterprise, 
lie started at each discharge of artillery, but when he 
| saw his soldiers entev the battery, he lifted his hat, anil 
said, ‘•Brave men, brave men!” At thoso words, ten 4 
thousand of the guards chipped their luting, and the camp 
re-echoed With the shunt— “Bmvo, les voltiffetuv !” 

By the command of Napoleou, an aide-de-camp was 
despatched to the battery. He returned at fall gallop. 

“flow many have entered ?” asked the emperor. 

“Sire, forty-one,” replied the aide-de-camp. 

“ Distribute forty and one crosses of the Legion,” said 
the emperor. “ Xever did men deserve the honour better.” 

He buttoned up his grey cout, put Isabel iuto a cantor, 
i and returned to his quarters. 

! Now was the fortune of Bilboquet made. Never more 
' should lie taste the cane of the dttnn-major; never mope 
j have the score of the rataplan written iu crimson fines ou 
j his own shoulders. “Never,”'says the proverb, “account 
a mortal happy until you have witnessed his cud!” 

It was a grand anil affecting sight to witness the return 
i of the little company whose final effort had planted the 
! tri-eohmv on the Russian battery. They marched through 
jibe thing, and their comrades presented arms. When 
| night came on, die rod torches of those engaged iu the 
; performance of last duties were seen hr the ravine. 

! Spade aud mattock followed up the work of sword and. 

I bayonet, aud with due* ceremony the one hundred and 
! sixty slain werejaiil asleep iu their lost bed. Tho volley 
1 of fire-arms was heard, the mournful strains of music fell 
: upon the ear, and the ravine, where the green gross sprang 
I and the flowers grew, become a sepulchre, 
j- U-r-r-hiu, r-r-r-lau, r-r-r-lau. Drums heat to Anns, 

, gay wdtiurs floated hi tho air, the soldiers once again were 
f ns inerrv as onlv French soldiers know how to be. The I 


general of brigade, accompanied by a brilliant sta$ arrived | 
to distribute! the, reward apportioned by the emperor, and 
as tho regiments formed igto a circle, every man, singly, 
who had distinguished himself opthc previous day, 
iipprounhod tho general and received the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. Ouo oiler another approached and retired; forty | 
crosses hod been distributed; the general looked perplexed, j 
“Forty-one entered the battery,” said he, “and but i 
forty crosses have been given. Let the remaining, niau 
step forward.” 1 

“It i* I!” said a shrill voice, aud Bilboquet came 
forward. 1 have said his manner was nut.prepossessing, j 
and it certainly was not, even at the best of times, but] 
now, when grieved at what he esteemed neglect, and!! 
excited by the enthusiasm of the scene, ho was even worse j j 
than ustud. 

“It is 11” said Bilboquet, feeing the general with ajj 
perplexed glance, “1 entered the battery, 1 went in first, 

I Raid, ‘these are our gun*—’ ” ' 

“Stay,” said the geqpral, “did you in reality accoin-1 
pany tho volunteers yestorday f" ' 

“1 did, indeed, mm general? said Billioquct, nowij 
Hushed and livid with excitement. | 

“Ay, that ho did," grumbled the pursy major, “and he, 1 ; 
shall smart for it before long.” | 

Now whether the general was testy; whether he thought; 
it a flue opportunity of displaying hfe wit, or whether be j 
really ygnccivod that the lioy was too young to roccive the i 
honour, we do not know, suffice it that, putting on a strange; 
smile, ho prkked his horse into motion, saying: 

“You are ton youug, my child, for the Legion of|i 
Honour; you shall have it when you have a heard on your j 1 
eliin ; meanwhile, may this console you.” 

He threw the. lwy a forty-franc piece and rode away,; 
leaving poor Bilboqnel overcome by indignation, shame, 
and sorrow. .There the poor little follow stood, scarcely»t 
seeming to know what to do or hew to act. 

“ I must have a heal’d on uiy chin I ” ho repented. “ Oh,!. 
luckless fortune! Because 1 have no board ] have uo; 
courage—because J have no beard I have no Legion of,! 
Honour. Courage, Bilboquet, alt will yet he well T” j 
Tho boy was aroused by the unctions voice of the pursy ! i 
major, and by the vigorous application of his formidable j 
cane. Two big drops weA in the eyes of Bilhoquot— ; 
drops that struggled to oomo forth, and wore restrained \ 
with difficulty—drops that overcome all difficulties at lash i 
and rolled down ids checks. 

All next day, and the next, his companions noticed j 
something strange in the conduct of tiie littie drutnmei'. J 
He was lose communicative than usual. When the ; 
sohlior* tried on tiioir obi pranks, harsnwd to have any- i 
thing to do with theta, when they laughed sad twitted j 
him with the Legion of Eton our, he only heaved deep ! 
sighs, always repeating to himself the same phrase, ; 

Courage, Bilboquet; Aon slialt wear the'cross of tins! 
legion yot." 

Again and again ho took oat from his pooket his forty- { 
franc pioee, and regarded it wigh the- most sorrowful 
expression. He turned it over and Over again, sad with 
a sort «f convulsive effort which ha In vain attempted to j 
conceal, Ant it up again in his pocket prison-house. 
There was a great cliange in tho buy; ho seemed 1 to net 
vritii more determination than before, and to be more 
deliberate in all that he dkl. Still, bane in hshd, the 
drum-mqjor went on with his ra nd his fin, and the sharp 
rOttfe of the drain—T-r-r-lau, r-i'-T-km, r-r-r-lau—^vas 
heard almost continually. 
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I After Home time, victorious mill filled with ardour, the exritefl, lidil Ills liaml upon his short word, and o" 
j French troops entered Smolensk. Bilhoqnet taarclicd in that he would teach the old Hebrew hotter nunnery. As 
I witli the real, and made the old town ring to the vihmtion the dispute wareil fierce, a little crowd mlleeted. and at 
i of the. sheepskin. When lie wouf off duty he was for a lust two or three of Bilboqiiet’s comrades pil'd. d fbinre'h, 

| little suilsou released from tho SKirveillftht'e of ni'nixicur It end demanded the reason of the quarrel. 

\hnabotir-uuijor. die Wandered over the city, passed and “He wants my heard.” erird the dew. 

|re-]ossed its crowded warehouses and shops, marched to “And I'll have it,* rri"d HillrNp'-i 

land fro its broad and narrow streets, crowed and re- “Ay. that In- will. Father \br•Ini' 1 ’ d,,,. • 

; crossed its nijuiirbs and market-places. He regarded with soldiers. ‘•Tic brier pith f',»h"tr !.-> w h • ' " 

i'the. utmost attention the faces of all whom he met, in, if a heard t'*o*well to N Mich a elvmce dip ! 1 

i lie were looking lor a friend among that gathering of help when Hilh.iqtlcl m; s it " 

strange Visages that ho CouM by no moans find. 'I’lie “Bilhoqnet must pay like a prince!'' in• red . i. • 

; merchandise was,spttjad in vain before his eves; the forty- recruit. 

p franc piece remained safe in iiis fob. (hie thing, and* “ lie will pay like a general,” raid Bithn.-pri 
one tiling only, attraotodliim most seriously. “How so?” 

i! Tbit one thing was the beard of the peasants. Not a “Tie will pay forty francs ; no more and no less." 

jl serf pAssqjt.him feat (he little drummer turned god looked “Well spoken,” shouted the soldiers, and despite all the 

j| with longing oy«s op tho lienrd, long or short, wb’cli the threats, promises, and otqwstnlatinns of the dew. he was 

;j peasant sported. Black, white, grey, brown, no matter carried into his own shop and shared—cleanly, cicely 

■ j for tho colour, it was sacred In the eyes of Bilhoqnet, and shaved—-without cither soap or water; the long, beautiful 
, j lit* revered the wearer. Yet flail Bilhoqnet a preference blnrk beard being handed over to the drummer. Bilbnqu,: , 
i| for colour. Very full and fairly trimmed were the beards, paid down the forty-franc piece, and departed with his 
j] but they were nearly nil red, nnd Bilboquct shook his coveted treasure. 

|;face, toyed with his forty-franc piece, and whispered his “AVliat will yon do with it, Bilhoqnet ?” ■ 

;|old words of encouragement, “('onrnge, Bilboque.t; “Wait and sen!” 

.! thou shalt wear (be cross of the Legion vet.” Upon arriving at the quarters of the regiment. Bilhoqnet 


| ;face, toyed with his forty-franc piece, and whispered his 
;| old words of encouragement, “('onrnge, Bilboque.t; 
J thou shalt wear (he crons of the Legion yet.” 


! At last our drummer turned into that portion of induced the tailor to attach the long, glossy beard to a 
] Smolensk which was called the .lewlsh quarter. In narrow strip of ass-skin. This being done, the so tide 


; nearly every country find that the Jews hive some was carefully put away In his knapsack, and v ithoi.t 
\ particular locality iu which they congregate. It N so all admitting any one to hi» confidence he provi ded w ! th his 
i| through Russia and Boland; it is so In Home, and i! is ordinary duties. 

.even so herein London. When Billxiquoi entered lie was It would be needle -a here, to detail the circumstance' ,.l 
!| delighted beyond measure with tho prospect before him. tic campaign iu which the French army was then cns.igi 1. ■ 

What cured ho that tlic houses were old and ruinous, the Suffice il, if marched In Mo-eow, entered the linpe'i I 

streets ill-paved, tlie atmosphere offensive, the merchandise city to find it deserted bj its inhabitants, and wh.q 
1 the cgst-off frippery of all classes; ho hiokini nt nothing hut followed nil the world knows. ’Moscow was in flaim« ; 

the licarils, anil beards enough there were, and to spare, the stately Kremlin fell a victim to the devouring clemeui ;■ 

1 There, indeed, was tt noble collection of boards—(liny were the conquerors were conquered—but not by Hiissj-.n , 
j long and silky, and as black as olxmy. Bilhoqnet was en- prowess. The disasters of the terrible retreat r,.ii-ie ii-t i 
; chanted; it was a fairy-land—every fairy a Fagin with a on one. another; snow and frost without, end. a road . 
j goodly board—-apd beards wore the objects of the marked with corpses, a dolorous way, a scene ol nn-t 
; di'uimuer’s envy and admiration. Entranced with delight, tragic significance. It seems almost a riinrve! th.tl 
I lie stood op)iosito a shop where nil sorts of worn-out tinery throughout the horrors of that, terrible retreat Ihe army ; 
i were exposed for side, and gazed fixedly, steadily, at the should have remained In such perfect, discipline; tli.it 
j old merchant within. lie .was a jiertec.t picture was that duty was the one thought uppermost in the minds of ; 
| old trader; he would have made Ills fortune ns a model, generals mid privates alike ; that the duty they owed to 
j Ills venerable appearance Mas a property in itself; his France nnd to the emperor sustained them amid all the 
i beard would have made him fit to appear in half fhc perils of the way. The iltli Itegiment of the Line, to m Inch , 
i historical pictures in the Royal Aeadeinv. Observing Bilhoqnet belonged, was distinguished for man,' la roii-. 

I that tlie dad loitered, the Jew crept forward, and asked in acts during the retreat. 

] the most ImqAlh accont and in the worst French: One day, soon after tlie retreat began—before Nnjub on 

j ‘tQite fmtki-fom, won betit monutr?” quitted tho army—the troops arrived.on the hanks ol a, 

I , “I want your beard,” said Bilboquet* in a sharp and small river, crossed by a wooden bridge. Ti win. but ;, 

I determined manner slightly built,'* and bad been dismantled by the eiiemi; . 

1 “ Mon parpel ” cried tbc tradesman^ in amazement, but, pressed ns the French were by a horde of Cossiieks 

a finis Joules riref” andRussiail infantry, they ventured to make use ot il and : 

“I will have yoijr beard,” said Bilboquet, lt and when crossed in safety. WTien tins feat bail been aceonq-bdied, 


! I have got it, FI1 do what I like with it. 


trill pay for the next was to destroy the bridge and to nit off pur.-mt.; 

The shouts and yells of the Cossacks were distinctly , 
on cannot— audible; their long lances gleamed like rays of light dwve 


|j “Hut. you ttUst r 'musketry rang through ttie air. scvit.ii uvavy pieces. 

; “ Must is ft word I know nofliiug about," said the Jew. artillery were turned np>m the bridge, and oxplo-v-n 

] 4 Have what else, you pleas^ tuati betit hmtir, hut not succeeded explosion, but Mithont snerees. II way >-». 
moilpurpe !* '• . those occasions when an advantage must be g lined or 

j| Bilhoqnet, after the fashion of the dnim-niqjov when lost Instantly; when some deed of. desperate during- 
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• scarcely pardonable lit any oilier time—becomes worthy 
| oi' nil proise. A I wily of wipimrs mm ordered to advance 
and dci-troy with their hatchets the old wooden structure j 
bui by some singular accident, the sappers wore in the 
rear, and before they could be brought up the opportnnity 
would bo lost. While the general looked irresolutely 
around him, n shout wit* raised by the men* and a dark 
form was seen swimming to the centre of the stream; an 
! instant, and a bright axe gleamed in the light. It fell on 
| the green timbers—again, again, again. Thg building 
| shook and tottered; one of the upright and supporting 

I beams was evidently giving way. The axe is raised again 
; and again, and showers of splinters ily at every stroke. 

II Already the Russian infantry arc on the brink of the 
Stream. The Cossacks, whirling their spears in strnnge, 
fantastic fashion, are rapidly, approaching. The French 
troops watch every movement with the utmost eagerness. 
One more blow, and the old bridge falls with a frightful 
crash into the stream. - What a shout ran through the 
camp as those old timbers fell! 

The general rode down to the very edge of the water 
to receive the daring and successful soldier. lie comes 
nearer, nearer, and scrambles to shore, making the military 
salute to his officer. "What!—surely this is none other 
than Bilboquet himself, with the long, black beard hanging 
from his chin. Just at that moment, the officers standing 
about uncovered, a somewhat short, but well-built, resolute- 
looking man in a grey coat, came forward. 

“ What is the meaning of this masquerade ?” he asked. 

“Sire, said Bilboquet—for the new comer was the 
emperor himself-—" sire, 1 have been driven to masquerade. 
A smooth chin oaa only earn forty-franc pieces; it needs 
a beard to win the cross of the Legion.” 

The general bit his lip. The drum-major was heard 
to utter some threat of puuishmeut; but a few words of 
explanation served to make the emperor uwnre of the real 
j state of the case. 

“ Bilboquet," said he, “you have done bravely.” He 
took from his own coat the cross of the Legion, and gave 
it to the drummer. “Yon have doubly earned the cross,” 
he continued, “wear it, and be worthy of it until death.” 

“ Sire I—” Bilboquet could say no more, but lie knelt 
down and kissed die hand of fhe emperor. From that 
day he rapidly rose in the service, and would, doubtless, 

1 have carried a marshal’s button, if the empire, like a 
j splendid dream, had not ao shortly afterwards faded 
! away. 


THE SUPPRESSED PAMPHLET. 

! The authorship of the pamphlet which has appeared at 
Brussels, professing to give an account of all that passed 
! at the councils of war preparatory to the invasion of the 
i Crimea, mid containing several severe strictures on the 
condition and organisation of the British army, has been 
1 attributed to Prince Napoleon. The authof is described 

I on the title page as a “general officer,” and there can be 
| 1 no doubt that the author either was actually present at 
; | die councils of war, or had his information direct from 
i' some one who was a- member of it. The prince denies 
j| with indignation that he is the author. He admits, how- 
I; ever, that there are certain specific facts which may have 

I I derived tlieir authority from letters or conversations of Ms. 
j! The moment the prince heard of the pamphlet ha vent to 
;. the emperor and begged that inquiries might be instituted, 
; at the same time expressing his willingness to give every 
]. facility in his power to discover tile real author. 



(APoMHMtOunJ 

This form of gnn wasiSfonnd extremely serviceable at' 
Malta and (iibraltar. it can* be moved by four men, and | 
will throw a lolb. shot a thousand yards with precision. ; 



[A Ouu of tin* time ol llcury V li.J j 

The above engraving represents ono of the earliest • 
pieces of ordnance in general two in England for the! 
purpose of defending walls and permanent works. The ! 
calibre is insignificant, and the weapon could only have 
been formidable at close quarters. 



[Chain Shot u It a ap a nr i WMu upond 


Shot of this description was used with considerable 
effect at Sebastopol when the pombmed attach was made. 
It is used principally for mating away the masts and 
rigging of an attacking vessel. 

A mXTING-FRXSS FOR THE CRIMEA. 

A printing-press, type, and all the nUtterM necessary 
for the establishment of a printing-office* were shipped a 
few days ago at Lyons, for the use of die French army in 
the Crimea. The boxes containing the machinery, &c., 
were inscribed* " Armee Orient-—Imprimerit Impdriale.” 
Two of the most efficient compositors of the imperial 
printing establishment of Paris and a couple of assistants 
have also been sent ont in the same vessel. 




















[TOE lMFltlllL MUCK, »T. PETEUmiEd.] 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


TffK HOLY PLACES. 


CHAITEB V. 


It was agreed at St. Petersburg on the 10th of February, 
(1853) that the question of the Holy Places should be 
settled by negotiations tor take place at Constantinople. 
Lord Stratford Rcdeliffe, who had beau in Englnnd on 
leave, was directed to return immediately to his embassy, 
and was charged with special instructions as to the part 


he was to take in the approaching negotiations. These 
instructions were conveyed to him by Lord Clarendon, 


who informed him that liis nusaion was to counsel prudence 
to the Porto and forbearance fo those powers who were 
urging her compliance with their demands, and “ to use 
every effort to wanpeff u Turkish war.” His cxceUcucy 
wus also direutol tp explain to the siiltau with all the 
frankness anS^i^feservo that might be consistent with 
prndence, the reasons'which led Her Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment to foar that the Ottoman empire was thou in a 
position of peculiar danger. The accumulated grievances 
of ffweigb hafsoaV'wlf^h the Porte was unable or m- 
willing to redress, themai-administration of its own 
affairs, and tbe increasing weakness of executive power in 
Turkey, l^^ oSeaeil ti»e attics of the Porto latterly to 
assume a ftmA alike hovel and’ alarming, and which, if 
persevered In, mlgftt, lead to a general revolt among the 
Christian subjects ofihe parte, and prove fetal to the 
independenoo ahd integrity of thcempire—a catastrophe 
that would be deplored by Her Majesty’s 

government, but wqldt it yrM'fbfftf duty to represent to 
the Pqrto whs by, some 

of'fhe'gtbft Enrepcad powera.' 1 * Ijjfcj wfta'alab instructed 
;) to jiohit. out thteff reforms andimproyemonts which tin ■ 


sultan, under his present difficulties, might have tbe 
means of carrying into effect, and iu what manner the 
Porto might best establish a system of administration 
culcnlated to afford reasonable security for the development 
of its commercial measures and the maintenance of its ; 
independence, recognised by the great Christian powers j 
on the presumption of its proving a reality and a stable j j 
bond of peace in their respective relations with the Porte,:! 
and generally throughout the Levant. Nov was he to [ ■ 
disguise from the sultan and his ministers that perseve- j 
ranee in their present course would end in alienating the ‘ 1 
sympathies of die British nation, and making it impossible 1 j 
j for Her Majesty’s government to shelter them from the!' 

I impending danger, or to overlook the exigencies of j! 
Christendom exposed to the natural consequences of their |, 
unwise poliey and reckless mal-administrution. Lord ' 
Stratford do Rcdeliffe was finally instructed, that in the 11 
event of imminent danger to the existence of the Turkish : 
government, he was to despatch a messenger at once to 'j 
Malta, requesting the admiral to hold himself in readiuess, j ] 
but not to direct him to approach the Dardanelles with- , i 
out positive instructions from Her Majesty’s government. jj 
The interviews which took place between the diplomatic j 
personages at Constantinople, pending the opening of the '■ 
negotiations, were of the most satisfactory description..; 
On the 24th of February the usual Russian post-steamer; 
arrived, bringing a Colonel JCohlkoff, who was understood.! j 
to be an aide-de-camp preceding the arrival of a Russian ji 
personage coming there on a mission. The Russian j 
envoy informed. Colonel Rose, the following day, that . 
Prince Mouschikeff would arrive at Constantinople in the j 
beginning of the next week with the rank and title of an , 
ambassador.' He added that Prince Menschikoff hail the ' 
title of “ AlteaseSirdnassime j” was anadqiiral, governor- 
general of Finland, and of the same category as Connt , 
Nesselrode, Prince Paskievitch, Prince Woronsoff, and t 
Count Ortoff. Prince lienachikoff duly arrived on the 
Snd of March, and paid bis official visit to the grand,! 
vkrtcr at the Porte, but purposely omitted to pay it to j! 
Fnad Effendi (the foreign minister), who was ready to j, 
reoeive him.- Thisiuoideut caused a painfal sensation in 
Constantinople, as it was looked upon as an inauspicious ' 
commencement of the Russian ambassador’;- mission. 
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The mince Uil uot been iu Constantinople more thanaiplaco a ministry favourable to his views. If this 


i; very f«»v days, when circumstances gradually came to 
light, ii>ul caused grave apprehensions for the independence, 

1 if mu. the destiny, of Turkey. No expense or efforts 
1 vero spared for tile purpose of inqiarting to the Russian 
embassy all the advantages which accrue freon personal 
; iuflnence, display, and entertainment. Prince Mcuscbifcoff 
I! was accompanied by the chancellor's son, Prince Galitsin, 

I. the ciniieriir’s aide-dit-cninn. tail n larira unit/*. Rat 


the emperor’s aide-de-camp, and a large suite* 

-while the Russian government neglected on means for 
rendering,, the embassy influential and agreeable to 
Orientals, they Were equally careful to impart to .it the 
most powerful of influences amongst Turks—intimidation. 
A day or two after the arrival of Prince Menschikofl‘, 
another man-of-war steamer arrived, conveying Vice- 
Admiral Kdrniloff, of the Black Sea fleet, aide-de-camp and 
adj utant-genersl of the emperor, and General NRtopotchiU- 
Ski, chief of the staff of General Rudiger's two OOtft 
d’arraee, with other military offioer*. TneprseeatfsOfthMe 
wiperitr ofltows Of the naval and military forces, which 
Were to tuft against the Porte should obe natWeotpfy Wife 
Russian demands, had its due effect, particularly as it Was 
known? that the fifth end seventh corps had been concen¬ 
trated; and plitccd on the war footing under the command 
I of General Rudiger,. Whose bead-quarters were at 
{Kishenetf in Bessarabia. It became also known (bet 
| General Dauoeoberg, commanding the Cavalry of the fifth 
i corps, hod pushed Ids advaboe-gnanl as for ah Sknfohy 
: and Areny, up to the very Moldavian frontier) within two 
! hours of Jassy 9 that largo foods had been transmitted to 
, Russian merchants in Wallnehth anrl Moldavia for the 
: purchase of provisions -for the Russian troops, and filially, 

{| that the fleet at Sebastopol Whs getting ready to toil at 
j 1 the shoriost notice. Unfortunately PriMS MenaeMfcOfTs 
|j first public act evinced entire disregard Oil Iris part Of the 
sultan’s dignity and rights, whim, combated With the 
|. hostile attitude of Russia, created the impression that 
j coercion, rather than conciliatory negotiatiOb, Would 
' distinguish his excelhmoy’s mission, His exctilettcy 
, transmitted his crodenihds to Fariti Effendi, add the next 
. day, with hie whole embassy, waited on file grand vteier 
■ at the Pone. It was s» invariable rale that a new 
ambassador should make the second visit of ceremony to 
j | the minister for foemgU affair*. But Prince Mensohikbff 
, after leaving the growl vision, although Invited by Khunft 
Rev, the intradaetti# (it* amkihtadeurt, to visit Fuad 
KtiVudi, whose apartment adjoined those Of the grand 
vizier, declined to do so j end- Prince Meflsehikoff, passing 
by the line of troops and 'Kwrassee, and the very dbor of 
Fuad Eftendi, wfeteU had been opened to receive hiuj; left 
the Porte* TfteaffrotoWmtheBtoregsttiftg, hetknse 
great preparations had heed Made for the purpose df 
: receiving the RiuMkm ambassador with marked fombnfo, 

' and n great conoonrse of people, psifricularly Greeks, had 
. assembled for the purpose «f witnessing the ceremony' 
The grand vlrter’ Of cOtrstf expressed Ms IhdigtittiOn Spl 
; the prethedhuned affront wRitii haft'Btefl 1 offefra to Ml 
, sovereign } Arid the sultan’s irrfwdihtewa# exheSsittf; 

Colonel Row told the-French^ eflvdy ht- Ptfob'to# aR tife 
■' heaviutf and IntonthMAfthU IWtoMt foifiifiril»l»Wr 


jiuaueouvrehad succeeded, a second treaty like that ofj 
Uukiar Skelrasi, or something worse, would probably; j 
have been the result. » " ’■ , | 

This slight cast upon the stdtattand his ministers ij 
became the subject of an explanation between Colonel,; 
Rose and M. do Ozerofo the Russian charge d'affaires, \ \ 
which ended in an admission by Prinoc Meusohikoff that., 
“ ho did not intend to infringe the sultan's rights or hurt! 1 
his dignity Or feelings,” blit that the embassy would not || 
negotiate certain questions with Fuad Efihudi. The;' 
treatment of Fuad Efifettdhr»tite di**flltote3*dlng which 


ftriBce MeiWfi#efif4;Rdi(doa had cawed amongst the! 
Greek pepUhtiioa—ffw asw en tratiou and advance of troops 1 
on the TnrkMt ftMtifor, xmtiy diaeouraged the sultan 
‘ his tettfctere.; Timer. declared 


gtw®*toWi , 
eight freak tMite 

■and M^UMlfl. 4 lMt.file.. 

|S Mug Up m« 'tlfiundi'Mi to Yourlii, 


to the 

And Fwtnoe,toattb« Rusaiau 
. Adofl-to-fk tome tepertmit 
uiiuid eestfoyhar independence, H 
‘ adtniral f i|j^to.Jh|, instructed 


■ 4M*h Malta 


^ bearing and IntenthM‘iff the affront."’ ! ITJttee Mi 
■! wished, at hi* first Akt^. fe ertate ft* ftilimhftttiljg *kfll 
: commanding influence to slfoW that Shy ritiWl/evBi' % 
cabinet winhtdr, who la#{efifended Btosiag'Be., 
"• hutelUatod and punished ffittt^dMfiAfidN of HfS'sdii^i' 


lMttc* M^aifchifcoff wMSbd% tot* <W'.devc^rliftMii''^ 
of tliH uiinu^r, hilthiHttte it, Hpadf ft, te its 


f'cbUn^ tins ultimate etamcJtNs tli«l MMWt were • 

uot KUpparted-oB tidetoB to Ida councils 1 
amiuktiWMlesfoa Ootonel Rose; 

toid hi* Ivtoess that jw Wodi d -'Inform Ids gtomimcnt: 
fhi| tht; JMMy of' Turkey required theiJMM||* of the: 
Ri|iwfr|qUadi-ph in the Turkish waters. wMRlptti said | 
the tamh as^riggitdtorito^^A sfariWjj^yt these j 

he thought that 'TfemfftoiwKlI answer 
could arrive from England arta T nifi to* Thu Russian 
goverumeut, lie stud, had not kept faith, with Her Majesty’s 
government; instead of withdrawing or allowing her 
troops to be stationary, die had ndffraded them up 10 tbn 
Turkish territory, ordering previsions for those troops in 
the Turkiah provinces, without having ever declared or 
staled her cause of complaint against the Porte to the 
Porte—a thing unheard of afooogjt, and contrary to the 
rights of civilised nations. She WS* also taking other 
waHike measures, marifhne iS Wfell ns mUitnry, on a very 
great scale, uhmistakehbly With tbe vieW elf. overcoming 
Turkey’s independence, or tntiring war on her. 

Under these cirimmstahcee Colonel, ltoge acquainted the 
grand vizier, that he weak! request the admiral command¬ 
ing at Malta to bring up his t^uadririi to Youris Bay. 

Mcmlwhilc Sr G. ii. Seymour, who fit St. Petersburg 
had watched with the irtiriost anxiety tiic Bteps token by 
Russia to prepare '&& arfljy fo| ft iffflStkd demonstration, 
called npon Count NesSdlrwte' d&'fhdfth of March, in 
oftlcr to he infbr&ed What oireMt was to he attached to 
the rutnolirk WW^f jitBvailed' dR„|hh'Jtiq£fijk 1 Sir G. H. 
Seymour in a despatch to ito Kali of Clarendon, thus 
describes the interview f-“,, '• ! 

“ Count NtosMi that hie NUcvcd he might 

state foot I had tiat .totot c^Wetly lufofotod- . ’tfoes 


your exctileteyi’' * ahttioHse 

Vdh arfe'riot krmqfe off 
yon urefnbt;arnti^j ? # _ARer some 
celter said ■to'afif^^' 

[drahirT »*fcm reastm for 
Jhdt the tenoeflcy WaS to ; sUck 
to'wgri W tritmary p^^ufad 
'toradakionof OtmatLfflifoiier* 

4 1 apprehend 
fflffoiprfor tbej 

A' toraeWhat iestfittoy wv>wbl..„ . 
of General Ltiri!ngeU’B%ltoiun, alffoi tomtatt opportunity 


the chari- 
. bellevhd 
thjit dt croire) 

. to alWde to, the 
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of observing that the pressure lately applied to the Parte I the 4th of March. Mr. Ycamcs stated, that- on the:! 

was sttch ns, in the opinion of Her Mqjefity’s ftaverfimfcat, previous Tuesday evening}, it courier arrived from St, ! 

Could not he safely curried on., The chancellor replied, Petersburg, bringing Very unexpected orders fhr the ! 

that, to u'sy toy own cxpresMoii, grCfct part of the pressure Immediate concentration of the troops—the 15th division ‘j 
i #duld uOw cerise; that, as : regarded Montenegfo, hours of infantry atLepVO on the Prnth, the 14th at Odessa, ! 
[j were of importance whenChristians were being massacred and the 13th at Sebastopol, to be. ready for embarkation, j: 
|j —when there was question of the cxtomiimilion of whole The artillery of the 5th corps d’anuee) always stationed !; 
i j Christian populations! But this was hot tliecrise with tlm on' the left hank of the Dnieper, was without delay to I 
jl question of tho Holy Places? about this there was no iraine- ,joiu the resjifecrivo divisions. l!ye biscuits—a war pro- 
1 , diate hurry j thatPrince MehSchikoff had been provided with vision—hSd been baked, and tt largo quantity was stored 
lj very extensive powers. Conut Nesselrode remarked, that at Kicheneff; likewise a great supply of boots. Mr. 

; | he had heard udthveal pleasure from Baron Brnunow of Venmcs added, that no judgment could lx- formed there by 
I, the excellent instruction addressed by.Lord John Russell the natives for these precipitate measures, excepting it 
|jto Lord Cowley upon tho Holy Places question; With were the question of the Holy Places, supjwsed, generally, 
i respect to the emperor's views, Count Nesselrode again to be the object of l’rinen Meiwchlkofrs embassv. No 
j, observed, that it was impossible tiiat his imperial majesty other grievance was known to exist at Odessa since the. : 
j should recede fromthe position secured to tho Creeks by sitcccss of Count Ldiningen’s negotiation resfxvtiug' ! 
i, the firman of last February, confirmed as it had been by Montciiegro. 

.the sultan’s letter ■; that tins very firman Was in facta The British government heard nitli deep regret that! 
concession to the Latins, who iu virtue thereof, obtained Colonel Rose had sent instructions to the fleet at Malta to 
;, two favours in lion of the ono granted to the Crook come to 'Voui'bu iw they believed that Frhice Mciischikoff, 

. Church, having declared that he did liot menu to insult the sitltau 

“This was subsequently explained to mo by M. de by not visiting Fund Kffendi, there was no further! 
'Seninvine as alluding to the Grotto of Gethsomane, mi necessity for taking so extreme it course as ordering upj : 
udmissinit to whieh, as well as a right to officiate iu the the fleet. Admiral Dumlas, however, vefused to act upon i 
Chureh of Bethlehem, was secured to the Romtut Catholics the instructions of Colonel Rose, and despatched a 
. by last year’s firman, while the duly new favour conferred messejiger to Kughtnd, requesting further find positive 
| upon the Greeks by that instrument was tliu right to directions. The reply sent to him was, that Colonel Rose 
j' celebrate service—and that oube a year—in tho Church was not justified iu ordering him tip, aud tiiat he had 
of tho AsoeiUkm upon the Mount of Olives. acted with great discretion in not moving his fleet without 

"Count Nesselrode also stated that the Froueh cum* orders from England. On the tilth of March, a cabinet 
1 plained without just cause of the deajHUeh of Prince council, presided over by tlm Emperhr of tho French, 
Aleunohikoff to Constantinople,' after the overtures mado by came to it resolution to order the fleet at Toulon to proeecd 
them Ml ilirect negotiations with the Russian government; to the. coast of Greece. Lord Cowley inquired why it 
iuiisimirh as Printfe MausokiilKiiFs mission hatl long before had been judged necessary to take this serious step, and 
1 beeu determined Upon, and had been deferred only in teas told that it had not been done with any hostile 
consequence of die infirm state of his health.” intention; that it was evident from Colonel Rose having 

; Fuad Effiimii tendered his resignation on the 7th of sent for the English fleet, that he considered the crisis at 
j March, and Itifaat Pasha was appointed in hi.-, place. Constantinople as , One of great gravity, and that the 
Fuad Eflhndi persisted in refusing to return to office., French government had resolved to lie prepared for any 
The sultan's hatti Sheriff Issued upon this occasion was eventuality. IRs lordship represented, that it appeared 
remarkable, because, for the first time in the annals to him that, however miebssary and advisable the presence 
|of Turkey, the sultaa declared that he accepted a minister’s of the French fleet iu the Archipelago might eventually 
'resignation. Att exeeptiotl to the invariable rule was become, the decision to send it had la-on taken prematurely, 
made eg. khis oocaaicm, for the purpose of showing that To these dud ether representations M. Dronyu de Lbuys 
| Fuad Kffaam’s OWu wiU,- and not fenfign intervention, was replied* that'it was impossible to rccsl orders which had 
! j the cause of his resignation. . Hitherto it was not sni>posed been wbiishcit iu the Manikin-. 

' possible tiiat any .XssflSab uumstor amid possess a will iu . While Lord Cowley ill Paris was eudeavouriug to 
; any uiatter eoimsotttttiWi-tfet Wi'ereign's prerogative. rbstraiq all positive activity on the part of the French 

The hattlslwift (W.offidi)iI..a | ^fltW^ioH, relating to the government, Sir G. Seymour at St. Petersburg was 
1 ; resignation ofjSmd Eflbndi ,ihidilhe.’ appointment of his using his beat exertions to bring about a settlement of tlie 
j suuw&sor, was in the following words j—“M y illustrious differences between France anti Russia with regard to the 
iviisier,—It {iavitig^ b|#>pq)e totoceriity fr> 'teplricc Fuad Holy Places. Sir G. Seymour waited upon Count 
• ! Effeudi, who bas vsqMated as toacnept hts resignation of Nesselrode, ami informed him t hat nil the late nuts of the 
[the post of tejtaktar f#*ftiMlgtf'’dhr Sublime French government apjpcared to liim to be dictated by a 
i| Forte; ^#17 ' ** spirit of conciliafion, arid that Iler Majesty’* government 

1 affairs of that office, possessing talents and capacity, he were extremely desirous that the. French overtures should 
!• has liniii" i i ill H w)i|l -' lir i lin ’‘ P n >M [ i> liP ***( Wwng been |riJ» friendly spirit, add that a door should lie 

,j invested with tIw«SM^4^tuMrdp grolgs vflaira, he .Russia for the afraiYgcmeut of oil points of 

jhos boou scat tQ.our^Btifiihfl^’JosteSv May enr God,tho di^renc’e/. Count Ntas^hyae stated, that the door was 
Ijmost Hefty t ^rf'WW'' 9 iNfc(r'^‘rits woyidfid 1^[ the, airiplo ( inistrm:tions given, to Prinoe 

1 ! of the Chief of fine Prophota. So be if. ’ i^'se!##f desiring him to piisli matters to 

ij Thu first HflMhittfclwiH i ,«hn British ^itvpn'ityj' jt'jfeul,m>ri iriade dear to the prime (hat the 

: government of ibMcxk- actually- *m tfeiem (fr^ hot'^ifq to deprive the Frenefc of any of 

[ made by Ruwte i»4ia •ZwMMte'riftfta .Irow^afities liras tho, aafantog'es of riliich they had lately poesessed tlu-iu- 
i conveyed iu a nedeflHstti wi* Tteimi^MMtL'at G^esea, and riR that was sought was^that some small 

i addressed, to Colonel ftdse at CorittilnWoplfe,^kud'dated cotripousatibu, In the shape, for instance, of tlie right to | 
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officiate in some church or chapel hitherto cloned against 
1 them, should be granted to the Greeks. 

; Prince Menschikoff remained several days at Constant!- 
i iioplo without intimating to the snhan or Ids government 
j! the precise nature of his mission, although he demanded 
ji in hia qnnlit v of ambassador, to be admitted to a private 
| audience of the sultau whensoever ho might require ft. 
|| Colouel Itose was admitted to an interview with him on 
the 9tli of March, when ho questioned him respecting the 
military movements of the Russian troops, which had 
caused so much apprehension to the Porte. He also read 
to the priucc Mr. Consul Yeames’ letter, written from 
Odessa a few days previously. 

Prince Menschikoff said iu reply, that the Russian force 
had licen advanced to the Turkish frontier because the 
first report at St. Petersburg of tho result of Count 
Lciniugcn’s mission was not satisfactory; but that he did 
not know of any intention to embark troops at Sebastopol. 
Colonel Rose then asked Prince Menschikoff whether the 
Russian troops could not return to their original quarters, 
since Count Leiningen’s mission had received a satisfactory 
solution, adding, that he was certain that so peaceful a 
demonstration would afford the greatest satisfaction to Her 
Majesty’s government aud the Forte. Prince Menschikoff 
said that the troops would remain in their present quarters, 
which were their usual cantonments. Colonel Hose 
reminded him that General Dannenberg’s force had 
advauced from its usual quarters up to tins Moldavian 
frontier, and that the 5th and 7th corps had been united, and 
placed on the war establishment under General Rudiger. 
Priucc Menschikoff thereupon took up another ground of 
argument, and said that the military movements of Omar 
Pasha had caused suspicion to the Russian government, 
who thought that he might cany war and Maxaini’s 
doctrines iqto the Austrian territory and the Danubian 
provinces. Colonel Rose said he could give the most 
positive assurances that the Porte had never even hod an 
idea of carrying into execution bo great a prqjectof conquest 
and revolutionary propagandism, whkh would be ruinous 
to her interests and incompatible with her means, and 
{that Omar Pasha had the most stringent orders to keep 
quite clear of the Austrian frontier. How, he asked, 
could it be possible, that that general, with Ms small, 
imperfect force, could move through hostile slave popula¬ 
tions, against tbe armies of Russia in his front, those of 
Austria on his left flank, and the warlike Montenegrins 
in his rear. Of all tbe excuses given by Russia for her 
threatening military demonstrations this last one was cer¬ 
tainly the least valid. Prince Menschikoff held the same 
language to the French envoy, adding, that “ be'was a 
| negotiator, and not like Connt Leiniugen the bearer of a 
[icremptory demand." He also said, that if Omar Pasha 
bad attacked the Austrians, Russia would have made war 
on tho Porto. 

The prolonged sojonru of Prince Meuschikoff at 
Constantinople gave rise to a variety of rumours with, 
regard to the real nature of his mission. It tow reported 
that he had seen the grand visier and the new minister 
I for foreign affairs, and unfolded to them the true object 
| of his mission, which was, in feist, to make Turkey a 
I party to a secret treaty, by which Russia should have tits 
I wde protectorate of aft the Christian subjects of the 
Porto, and the pominatidn of the Greek pMndL . In 
return fin- this concession,' which was to be kept a 'arisrii 
: from Ragland and France, Raffia was to p)fc<% hi the 
disposal of the Porto a fleet and 400,000 inen, to' 
fits- used against any western power with which she 


might hereafter go to, war, , Count Nesselrode wrote tod 
Baron Brtmnow early in April brewing of him to assure 
Lord Clarendon, in the .name of lus majesty, “that his 
majesty’s desire aud determination was to respect the 
independence aud the integrity of tiro Turkish empire.” 
{fthre wtori s d j 


THE BATTLE AND THE BRAVE. 

By ms Bar. Bomurr Movraanucar. 

Busts there u pulse in Britain'sKbit-heart 
That throbs not with berate thrill, 

When God hath etumuon’d for some glorious part. 
Warriors ass Jw|fari to fulfil^— 

Her loyalty and lore, in weapon's might to bo 
The victors on the land, andusnqoishen on sea? 

Plows there a blood-drop hr our English vein* 

That haps with no impaseion'd me, 

While rings lbs war-tramp those arousing strains 
With mote than battle-music rife, 

Till all the chivalries which crowd our Island stay 
Rise in their ancient truth, and re-assert their glory? 

Moves there a hand width dees not glow to wield. 
When virtue upon valour calls, 

Weapons that unto impibud tyrants yfcM 
A warning, where our Gad appals 
Tbe despot in bin pride of myriad-armfed power, 

And palsies into dread the meet presuming hour ?— 

Not one I replies th t patriotic soul 
In England which now bums' and lives. 

While bravely, as a rich-toned anthem, Mis 
The blended answer freedom gives 
From city, oourt, and plain, where’er the challenge rings,— 
Bow, rear the banner nigh, and tight beneath its wings! 

Twice twenty yean of oaramerae and of cahn 
Upon our hearts and homes have shed 
The social blessing and the sacred balm 
From their united action bred, ' 

And, hi the lulling pause o t this unwarlike tone, 
home hasty tongues have said, our arms were less sublime 

Than when of did they bon that awful brunt 
Which shook tbe European world. 

And boldly met with our embattl’d wont, 

My node of haocted fees, who seemed tho earth to blight, 
Aud bid pale empires oower in tsrrOr and aftight? 

But Inkerinan aud Rslakiara shame 
And silence tbs dark slander down i 
Where bravery and battle won a same 
Eternalis'd in true renown, 

While glory watch'd the fight, and with exulting brew, 
Cried—“ British harass make immortal histVy new! * 

Let will ow'd Abrit trim her ragged banks, 

Hay, who on dread Bspsember-mom 
Fronted the cantor jjo torn tsgitsUgg utohe, 

Aa « by insnirauon barns,. 

When through the Traded stream risk'd tritifftasMsfl hum, 
Aod raimsem'd with hiahirid thorhur Soft van! 

In vain tbe dwth-sW tawed its irri stain 
’Jfid thunder, tonbMTtaWffifi, - - 
And bwindnst riymsn^a noblerina. > 
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THE GREAT HOSPITAL AT CAEN! 

The traveller who visits Caen canuot fail to be struck 
with the HApital du Bolt Sauycur. . It is ouo of thu 
largest and best conducted establishments in Europe, and 
has effected an amount of good which no state endow¬ 
ment ,or institution conld hope to do. The hospital owes 
its origin to a community pf nuns formed in the year 
1731, by Anne Leroi, the daughter of a tradesman of 
Caen, who, assisted by the Bishop of Bayeux, became 
its first superior. At the period of the Revolution (1785)) 
the number of sisters was twenty-three. Dnring thu 
storm that raged at that terrible epoch in the annals of 
French history, the sisters were dispersed, their asylum 
was broken np, and seveu of them died. In 1804, when 
the fear of the Revolution subsided, and tranquillity 
appeared to favour the revival of religion, the sisters 
reassembled and purchased the old Capuchin monastery, 
which had, in part, survived the pillage and sacrilegious 
violence of the infuriated mob. The building which 
unclosed within its outer walls some fifteen acres of land, 
was peculiarly adapted for an hospital on the largest 
scale. The main object which the founders, or rather 
the revivers of the institution bail in view, was to gather 
into one numerous sisterhood a body of religiously mid 
dcvontly disposed women, who, wiihont the restriction of 
the cloister, should by vow dedicate their lives to the 
relief of hnman wretchedness—to the communication of 
I knowledge to the ignonmt—to the healing of the sick 
| and wounded, either in wards or at their own homes—to 
> the training of young ladies from the higher ranks to the 
| first rudiments of religion, and to the gratuitous iustrnc- 
5 tion of the daughters of humble mechanics and artisans, 

I incapable of paying for their children’s schooling. Such 
| being the basis of their plan, the council of tho department 
{ of Calvados lent the community a sum of eighty-five, 
thousand francs, whereupon they agreed to dedicate the 
establishment to the following objects:—1. An asylum 
for the comfortable maintenance aud best medical treat¬ 
ment of insane persons belonging to the department of 
Calvados. 2. A relief establishment, or infirmary, for 
dispensing medicines, pecuniary alms, nourishment, anil 
nurttea to individuals lingering in paitiful sickness, or 
injured by any fbarfnl accident of whatever nature. 
3. An educational and industrial school for yonng deaf 
and dumb persons of either sex. 4. An establishment 
for the reception of yonng girls of a higher class, paying 
a certain annual amount to the fimds of the hospital, as 
pupils.under the superintendence iff able teachers; receiv¬ 
ing not only the advautogesof m. thoroughly good educa¬ 
tion, but of, early instracttai in ireligions learning till 
qualified. to attend at tlia mmmuuion of their church. 
5. A school, giving gratuitous instruction to the daughters 
of tender age of artisans and mechanics of the district 
too needy to be aide to pay for school tuition. 6. A 
home of peaceful tepltu^m for ladies of rank desirous of 
living in retirement for Hfe, or for any period of. it, at 
their own proper cost, but under the shelter and protection 
of a redgions’ hojuc. 

The prosperity which has attended this admirable 
institution was materially advanced by the indefatigable 
seal and energy iff this Abbfi Pierre Jamct, who died 
within its precincts nine years since. This benevolent 
ecclesiastic died at tbe age of eighty-three, after watching 
over the fortunes of the. house and spending two-thirds 
of his life in unremitting exertions on its behalf, f from 
the evil days iff* 17 ffP to the year 18 4S. The Hfipitai 


du lion Suuveur now consists of a sisterhood of two' 
hundred nuns under a principal, the successor of the 1 
Abbe Jamct, and superintended by Mademoiselle Natalie I 
Antoinette Matin do Pniscaux, daughter of thu late sous- [ j 
prefet of government at lionen. The sisters wear a black' j 
habit, the upper part of which covers their head, eon-;! 
coaling the hair aud passiug under the chin, whence j 
depend two long bands, beneath which is seen a silver j 
crucifix hanging from a chain passed round the neck. They ' 
arc continually occupied among the inmates, taking turns in 
the several departments of teaching, nursing, outdoor visita¬ 
tion, and the household management, which, os there are 
upwards of twelve hundred inmates, Ls on a vast scale. Be¬ 
sides the professed nuns, there are upon the establishment a! 
number of novices, domestic servants, gardeners, stable- ] 
keejsOTs, &c. There are lecture-rooms and workshops pro-; 
vidod for the deaf and dumb. Tho walls of tho class¬ 
rooms where these unfortunates are taught, .are faced with 
large slabs of slate, finely smoothed, so as to admit of the 
most delicate touches of delineation. The rudiments of 
drawing arc taught with the use of pencils (the portc- 
crayou supplied with white chalk), after designs from the 
antique—many of these are admirably executed. There 
is also a turniug class, where the youths (sons of mechanics) 
exhibit great skill in this ingenious art. There are 
nearly seven hundred lunatics (of whom four hundred are; 
females) in different stages of mental derangement. 1 
Among these ore many of high rank and title. Thu 
classification is very particular. Some occupy entire 
houses to themselves with gardens, and resort to the 
rooms provided for the higher class dnring their lncid 
intervals, ns places of recreation, either to enjoy a game 
of billiards, or play on the piano, or rend the books in the 
public library. Tho patients arc classified with reference 
to their rank ami condition of life; some iicing ex¬ 
clusively maintained by the charity, others by their 
relatives. The former wear a costume prescribed by the 
institution ; the latter dress as they like.' The row of 
houses occupied by the aliendrn of high rank, is a hand¬ 
some range of buiHfthgs; they are situate on one side of 
a large extent of highly cultivated garden ground, 
adorned with every variety of siirnbs, flowers, and j 
parterres, intersected in several directions by gravelled! 
paths communicating with a broad walk, which, extends. 
all round the enclosure. The gentlemen and male 
lunatics, three hundred in number, are domiciled iu aj 
distinct section of the premises, where they have the free 
enjoyment of a beautiful garden, and are supplied with 
newspapers, books, and periodicals. In a quiet secluded 
little quadrangle of the men’s compartment, the visitor Is 
shown tiie parlour and bed-room formerly occupied by . 
Beau Brummeli, of nnbappy celebrity, once consul of 
Coen. Brummeli, through tho intervention of the most 
benevolent of strangers, rather than by any direct act of 
his few remaining friends, became an inmate of this 
enviable asylum in the’ year 1838, and remained in it 
tiie grafter part of two years, in foot, to the day of his 
decease. The gardener, Pierre Dubois, who nets as 
overlooker and attendant among the patients, lodges in 
the section of St. Joseph, as this part is called, and tells 
many anecdotes of poor Brummeli. He states, that 
Brummeli wps so paralysed in body as to require the 
amis of two persons to support him when walking about the j 
garden, but that his spirits were always good, and that 
he appeared to be totally nuconseious of bis melancholy 
condition. Oneof his delusions was, that he Was the owner 
of largo possessions, and that he had made ample provi- 
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I sion in England for uli the attendants and pmnm who 
I had born kind to him in the institution. His apjietite 
i was always good—utmost voracious—but his only beverage 
; was barley-water mixed with a small quantity of wilt 1 . 

, The hod-room oeeiijtied by lirtumncll, and the parlour 
underneath were formerly need by the eeVbrrifed Be 
i Bourriore (Na]n>lrons secretary) who died at the hospital 
I on th f -7th of February, 18.‘M,at theageof sixty-four years. 

I ll<> was what they term in the hospital an uiienr (a patient 
' in a state of mental derangement), and neve# recovered 
jliis reason. The. bed-room is a cheerful ajiartment, 

I eighteen foot square and nine feet in height, beautifully 
i 1 clean, neatly papered, and amply furnished for all the 
purposes of a sleeping-room. Opposite to the window 
stands a chest of drawers made, as all the other articles of 
fnrnifurn are, of maple wood, and the apartment is left 
in precisely the condition it presented when Brummell 
died. 

The great, gate, of the hospital is like that of any 
mansion of note in foreign cities, and is always kept 
closed. A heavy knocker makes known that some one 
; wishes to Iks admitted, and the dour opens by means of a 
| cord communicating with the jiortcr’s lodge, in which, at 
j a wide open window on the right are generally to be seen 
j two or three elderly nuns, seated, to answer all upplica- 
| tions, reecive letters and packets, and maintain a continued 

I look-out on all exits and entrances. Tins laundry and 
[ drying room form a pavt of the establishment well worthy 
;! of a visit. 'I'he linen is curried from the lavatory into the 

drylng-bouse—a large hnildiug with three floors fitted up 
like lofts. No stoves arts in two here, not even in the 

II dampest days of autumn and winter. The largest sheets 
and counterpanes are thoroughly dried by the currents of 
cold air rushing through the louver-boarded windows. A 
certain number of .the sisters superintend this and the 

! other departments of the institution, the neatnt'ss and 
j regularity of which are beyond all praise. The sisters 
| live at a well supplied table: sonp, fish, roust, boiled, 
j and stewed meats, are served iu the gpcfcctory every day 
! in ample supply, with a sufficient allowance of light 
Bourdemtx wine and eider. The hour for rising is six 
o’clock in summer atid wiuler, w hen a cup of tea or coffee 
is served to each of Urn sisters. At eight, they breakfast; 
dine between eleven and twelve; at three, those who 
desire it have served to them a cup of sonp with bread 
and whatever fruit may be in season ; and at six o'clock, 
aft meet in the refectory and sit down to a substantial 
supper. There are six close carriage; kept for the sisters, 
and for the use of tbc upper duss of insane patients who 
take airings and excursions by turns. There are several 
acres of good pasture and bleaching grounds attached to 
the premises, and twelve cows are constantly kept for the. 
dairy, independently of supplies of milk and cream from 
the neighlsmrhood. The whole of tips cider consumed in 
the establishment is made on the premises in a press of 
great power, from the tanks of which it is pnmped into 
narrow wooden conduits ami shoots, leading into the 
reservoir. This receptacle is a largo massive stone 
building, comprising two enormous chambers, the granite 
walls of which are three fed thick, and surmounted by a 
cased roof, hi which is an aperture through which a 
person may descend either to repair the reservoir or fo 
sound the depth of the liquor. The reservoirs are. tlurry* 1 
two twit long, eighteen Vide, and eighteen iu height^ 
paved with granite, and cxldbit all the strength and 
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solidity of a cascmated batty, 
liquor... The great ton of the 1 


than of a tank for, 
leidolberg measures thirty 


It is slttted’to con- 11 


feet in length, and twenty in depth. --- | 

tain eight hundred hogsheads of wine; or two hundred j 
atiil eighty-three tltoiisand two hundred bpttle.s. Allowing i 
a pint and a-half to each bottle, and fifty-four gallons in 1 
the hogshead, the latter estimate would make a total bf n 
niuo hundred and nighty-three hogsheads, The turn, at- ii 
the llopital du 1’ou Sau'veur are not quite so large as j 
those at Uieilolburg, hut they are sufficiently so to sdl»w [\ 
twelve liandved and fifty persons a pint and a half of eider 
a-day, and leave a surplus of ninety-six pijws us a .-tme,' 
in case of a failure in the apple crop. Many of the sisters j; 
wlio have passed a life of usefulness within this admirable ;j 
institution liavu endowed it with all their worldly ps«cs- 
sious, and others bestow upon its annual reunite their 
entire income. But this is not all.. Living as they do to', 
lessen the terrible amount of physical and moral evil ! 
around them—voluntarily exerting their minds and hod lets' > 
for tlic alleviatiou of suffering in every shape- -and with , 
unpaid toil sharing the. most, arduous ami revolting offices . 
of the chambers of sickness and death—their course in 
this world scents ordered front above to exemplity the • 
active duties of Christianity; and to Him alone ub<> ■ 
knows their works and their labours and their patience. : i 
they look for countenance, approval, and reward, for tlnnr ! 
praise is not of men hat of God. 


LANK ICY JACK, THE WINGS OF BKlftiAliS. 

'‘Art ttiim a tnau, will slirnn'iit tUvunot tu lies'-— • 

'I v 1-VHCtiw' anvil a aiTVile kind uf life i 

ftft'ry ifun in hin Tlnmum'. 

<)i- the various occupations and professions which afford 
employment to, or provide tiie moans of subsistence for the 
teeming population of our country, there are few in which 
the attainment of excellence, and of a high reputation are' 
more difficult than in the craft and mystery of flit' Ih-ggar* 
Fielding, in his humorous and satirical ‘’Journey from Tim- 
World to the Next,” lias indicated iu one of the trunslhi m., • 
tions of Julian tlm Apostate (that ill which he appear.-, on 
earth in the character of a beggar) some few of the r -' 
quirmuents for a successful prosecution of the art of hugging.' 
There is tho “countenance miserable,” which, the novelist 
says, nature makes itihch easier to some than to others, 1ml 
which may be learned by nil provided the teaching be com¬ 
menced “early enough in youth, and before tho,muscles '| 
are, grown too stubborn.” Next to the “countenance,, 
ndscrablc" bo places the “yolce laiuentaWc,” a qualifi-J; 
cation that, although dne. in a great degree to'nature, may j 
still be greatly improved by art; ana one which, even Jj 
without the assistance of, genius, may,be gained by in-[| 
dustry and application, and hoove all, by early and youthflrft j; 
lessons. Within these’ tw^udll6iiat»ons,, : which may be j | 
called tlm external develtippiciits of tho professional !| 
beggar, arc included every specie* of wltlBing distress,!! 
sqpplicatiug moon, tearfnl eyes, shivering limbs, tattered |j 
dress, juttyble blindness, helpless jmpoeijity, tottering 1 ' 
lameness, apopltot)e afflietiobs, bandaged, Tlgibi and 
many other oht%ardii»Ao8 of poverty, disease, or casualty 

_t tl 1L ’xl .L 1 1—.J- i.»‘ 1 ’ ’ll it f 


through which tlio eX^crieuceu beggar may/wfcifli tliio heart 

- ’■ ..}ing rildUnidiropAst. 

W'hidi' the .skilful 


and lighten the pockets - 9 f the miyt 

: But wlittq.Un?, range 6f ctiiro^i-_ 

mendicant dap itsftume is sq gxtonslyq his knowledge of. 

human Batttro ■ is not Ina-: nWifnnttit anil: nfittotirmliipal. > 

“ i-Vito tto 


luvHfossni j j unsvt, lutiy, »ruu..u^na 

Cjfddblpssydurlaitdsoim! face. sttcOTDdcd;| 

but I obaerpaa mt uglier surer I was' 

of isuccess.”’ ‘No art is more ttauiteH to by thd [j 
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beggar" than that of flattery, and the pockets of the lords of 
the creation are equally an assailable by the application of 
“soft sawder ” os are the ailkou parses of the fairer sex. A 
spruce young clergyman, on the first occasion of wearing 
his robes, was addressed by Julian: “ Pray, reverend sir: 
good reverend sir, consider yonr cloth.” “Ido, child,” 
replied the novice, “consider my office', and I hopo all of 
our cloth do the same,” and throwing down some money, 
he strutted oft' with great dignity. What a knowledge of 
human nature, too, is displayed by beggars of the present 
day, in following with ceaseless importuuity any person 
who shows by his dress that he lias recently lost some near 
and dear friend! We seek a solace for our griefs in 
relieving the distresses of others. In the golden days, too, 
of our courtship, when Emily hung with fondness on our 
arm, and bright and loving glances of affection were inter* 
changed, how often was oar conversation interrupted hy 
the whiniug appeals for charity, of a short, thin, wretchedly 
clad woman, with a pale-faced baby in iter anus, mid by 
her shrill ejaculatory prayer, that our children might 
i never know what it was tu want a ernst of bread. “ Bother 
j the woman,” we said. “Poor thing,” sighed Kmily, and 
I! fumbling anioag the olla pudrida which idle carried in her 
|i basket or reticule, she almost invariably found tlio means of 
!i paying the importunate beggar for ber worthless prayers, 
j Later iu life, Mrs. B——, with tlio nurse, never took the. 
i earliest and latest pledges of oiu- affection to hear the. band, 
or feed the ducks in the park, lint some stalwart, hulking, 

1 1 knavish-looking fellow would follow her steps, narrating in 
jj bis huskiest voice, how ho had six children at home ill of 
11 a fever or sick of the measles, and that not u iiit of any- 
1 1 thing bad passed their mouths for a week. Whether it 
i j w a? sympathy for the absent sufferers, or few of the. conla- 
|i gious measles or flavor for Master Edward or little Alice, i 
i, wo do not know, but soiueliow or other that laity, lying 
beggar always went away satisfied from Emily. Return¬ 
ing home, she has seen and hoard the same afflicted and 
heart-broken father, pouring out his distressed soul to a 
lady arraj’ed in the garb of widowhood, aud then, his poor 
wife was lying dead at hoitie| and he, poor mau, had not 
dm means of burying her. Death, the “ insatiate archer,” 
had just slaiu the lady’s husband ; her wouudod heart, 
still unstanched and bleeding, felt keenly fltr the self- 
inflicted miseries of the artful suppliant by her side; and 
urged by a charity which gives before it discriminates, site 
strenghteued the beggar m his idle aud dissolute career, 
hy abas whisk she could 111 spare from her scanty 
stock. ’ 

. This parent, who «otdd mourn so feelingly over his 
suffering children, tad Who, with such an admirable know¬ 
ledge of. human natuto, CphB sympathise with the poor 
widow, was no other than the famous “Lankoy Jack, die 
PrineeofiBpOStorB”—»a man who prides himself upon being 
to the begging p ro fe ssion What Baraum is to the showmen 
—-the head M his profession. Iu an artistic point of view; 
the parfomobeesof “feauksy Jack ” are fatly equal to, if not 
mpkekw to, any of those of which Bamum Has -Hod the 
good ferttOM to he His own Bfcronkdor, aud neither the 
‘•woofty horse,^ im "Jdfoo Uttk,” nor the cigar-loving 
“mermaid” Of tits showman, worn deserving of greater 
reward than are Soros of the inimitable peribrmniiocs of 
this accomplished beggar. “Lonkey Jaw,” while he is 
the pride and envy, is, at thessme rime, 'one of the most 
respected members of this igtorgstlug fraternity. “ High¬ 
flyers,” “shmunees/’ ^nak^^dreaiy Hakes,* “sbaHew- 
gxfenakesj" “gealwklk* “erdakors," “snoaksi* “tatterns 
wd driuers,” “common frhsalers,” “dreary grtmderS* 


“danoe bloaks,” and in feet, every other branch of the j! 
profession, look up with respect aud admiration fo one. ' 
who, by his great taient. and versatility, is able to achieve' 
sueeesH in every department to whieli he. devotes life 1 
genius. “Lankoy Jack,” said a promising young memltcr 
of the fraternity to us one day, “is the most hplendid ; 
fellow of any of us. He 1ms never done a day’s work in Ids ; 
life, lie can do anything. He con come the sick dodge ; 
better than any cove I over see’d. If you was to sei him ■' 
in asthma,*you’d think he was going to die—lie does it so. 
first-rate. He’s only flve-nnd-tweuty, ami there ninl no 
comity urn 1 town where he hasn't travelled.” “Nor tew, I 
jails,” said we, “of which lie does not know some partirn- !| 
lars.” “ Yoii’ro right tliere,” replied flic yonfhfnl aspirsui •; 
to the giddy gpinar.lc. of Jack's honours, “Jack lives i-nsri- j 
as half his lime ill the expense of the nation, and he no j, 
more minds it than nothing at all.” j; 

Our first more particular introdnelion to the prof. ^ioird j 
exploits of “Lankey .lark,” took jilace some month-. pin •• ; 
at Cambridge—a town which, probably on accoimi of it' 

classical or collegiate reputation, is the most fane.. 

resort in England of uteinliers of the begging fraternity, d 
What Swindon and Derby are to onr two great railway- i 
systems, so is Cambridge to the beggars—it is the gum. I " 
centre of tiieir operations, the bead-quarters of that army , 
of dreary Hnshi-Bnsonks, which lives on the fears and the ! 
benevolence of mu- peaceful and easily swayed pojmlation. I 
But iv.vonohs a mux moutons. j 

A crowd of jHTsons are assembled in High-street. !j 
Cambridge; others are running up to join the gathering ; d 
we follow thorn, and with the curiosity common lohmnauit', •! 
push and squcee our way to the ceutre of the croup. A ,! 
decently attired gentleman, his clothes rather faded itt;| 
appearance, is lying upon his bark, his face, is deadly pal ', ji 
of his large round eyes nothing hut the white part is visible: ! 
a whitish foam is gathering round ids mouth, bl.sid isj| 
issuing from his nose, be plunges with his feet, ami throws || 
his arms nlwmt with frantic wildness, mid with super-” 
human strength. #Tbe bystanders are alarmed; R-mieij 
approsch tlie p<s>r sufferer in tlio vain hojie of affording !| 
relief. One suggests cold water; another, that h<* -tlt.wll!; 
lie taken to the nearest doctor’s or to the hos|rital; o.ieJi 
more practical time the otliers approaches; lmlf-a-dozen |j 
others immediately follow bis example; the fine and:! 
temples of the poor mau are laved with the revivifying, 
fluid, hat returning consciousness comes not with all the ! 
sympathising efforts. A medical gentleman stejis forward:; 
a searching and professional glance is directed to the | 
features of the writhlug man; tlie doctor stoops, fivfe tin* j 
pulse of the patient—the contortions increase in violence..; 

“ Tlie man must be removed Immediately,” says the medical j 
gentleman, “policeman, take this until to the station-house!”, 
The paroxysms Increase; other policemen arrive, carrying 
a styeteher. As they lay the apparatus bv the side of \ 
the sufferer, the more' violent Symptoms graftnally disnji-! 
pear; a tong and a kmd sigh Is giveil, the eyelids «-i„.e, 
tho lips move, tho eyes open, -and the suffering man 
turns his head inquiringly around^ and in broken accents, 
asks j 

[ “Where am I ?” 

“It’saU rigid, Jack; will Win walk quietly, or .-hall vve 
Strap yon?” inquire* one of the policemen, in a quiet. 
buitinesS-likft tope of voice. j 

“Oh, you be hanged,” mutters the gradually recovering j 
.patient In reply to the friendly greeting tjf the jiolfe■. man, 
and immediately' in a louder voice and in a more rhccrftil 
key, “I shaHhe better presently.” 
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Half-a-dozen hands, with 08 many glasses of brandy- 
and-water, are pushed forward to the miserable individual, 
and no sooner lias he taken a sip from one kind liand, 
'than others advance to minister to his recovery, to 
the evident danger of suffocating the poor wretch. 

“I’m very much better now,” sighs out the nuui, who 
hy this time lias risen to luslegs, “but, oh, my poor, poor, 
suffering wife and family!” 

There is a movement among the little crowd; a 
jingle of coin in the pockets, and several hand/ in succes¬ 
sion grasp unseen the colder hand of the sufferer, and 
leave within it some mark of tiieir sympathy as he is 
preparing to accnupany the policeman to the nearest 
surgeon's or hospital. 

“Do you charge him, sir?” says one of Jflie policemen 
to the doctor. “ 

“ Yes, certainly. I never knew a more glaring and 
impudent attempt,” is the reply. 

That night the poor man slept in the station house, and 
tlie next morning, some of the kind friends who had ad¬ 
ministered to his wants, are surprised to learn that they 
had given brandy and money to “Lnnkey Jack," the most 
accomplished beggar of the present generation. 

During a period of six weeks, “ Lankey Jack” bore uiirc- 
piniugly tbose comforts of a well-warmed and ventilated 
apartment, that assidions attention, that regular and 
plentiful supply of nourishing diet, uud that absence from 
useful toil uud remunerative employment, which a philan¬ 
thropic legislature has wisely provided us a punishment 
for the gross fraud of winch he has been convicted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are substantial and well-to-do 
farmers, residing a few miles from Huntingdon, and 
holding about one hundred acres of good, light laud. 
They are seated, with llieir only daughter, at the tea- 
table, uud through the window they observe approaching 
up the gravelled path, towards the front of tlie house, u 
gentleman ou horseback, attended by his groom, or servant. 
They have scarcely time to wonder who tlie visitor may 
be, before he lias dismounted from his hqrsc, and thundered 
at the door, and the servant announces that “a gemmau 
wishes to speak with nmister tin' a moment upon a little 
private business.” 

Enters a tall, baudsome-looking man, attired in buck¬ 
skin breeches, a green shooting coat with gilt buttons; 
and carrying a smart riding whip, a blue silk neck-tic, 
and an unexceptionable hat. 

“Mr. Johnson,” says tlie stranger, “yon will pardon 
tlie liberty, J am sure, 1 have taken in calling upon 
you. Although I have not the pleasure of your per¬ 
sonal acquaintance, 1 have your name down on my list 
which the committee has drawn np, as one who is not 
insensible to the calls of charity; and who, notwith¬ 
standing the badness of tlie times, is, as I hope we all 
are, always willing to assist a suffering brother former.” 

“Pray take a seat,” says the former, wondering alike 
who the gentleman and who the “committee” are; and 
feeling at foe same time a little flattered that his name 
is known beyond the small hundred in which he resides; 
“ in these bad times,” said he, addressing the visitor, “one 
cannot give much for charity; bat still, when a poor 
brother former, as yon say—-” 

“Just so," chimes in the visitor, “allow me briefly to 
explain the object.of ray visit. It’s an old and true 
saying, that oue-liaif of the World doesn’t know how the 
other lialf liVes, *nd in nothing, perhaps, is this more true 
than..wi|li. '#|psb, who like us, are engaged as formers. 
Some who appear in the most thriving condition, and 


whose farms appear to be carried on with profit and I 
success, are not nnfreqncntly in a condition precisely the j 
reverse of this; while others, whom wq suppose to be next 
door to poverty, are cmufortablo and well off.” 

“Ah,” says the former, “Who’d have thought of poor 
Briggs, now, making a smash of it, as ho did a few weeks 
ago!" 

“Ah, who indeed!" sighs die stranger. “Tlie object 
of giy visit to yon, Mr. Johnsou, in common with some 
of the most respectable of our agricultural brethren,” he 
continues, “is to endeavour, by means of a little pecuniary 
assistance, to prevent the failure and utter ruin of one who 
has been for many years successfully engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil; but who, in conseqnunce of a sue -1 
cession of serious domestic calamities—the effects of which! 
are known but to a few of his friends—muBt inevitably ■ 
foil unless some prompt aid is afforded to him.” I 

“Lor! my dear, can it be the Browns?” inquires Mrs. j 
Johuson, who has all this time been a most attentive' 
listener. j 

“Or the Bagges?” says Henrietta, the charming 
daughter of the Johnsons."- 

“1 should think neither of them,” replies the former, 

“ but perhaps it is the Crawley a?” 

“I am happy to say,” continues the stranger, “that it is 
neither the Jirowns, the Bagges, nor the Crowleys, whom 
1 have seen within tlie last few hours, and from each of 
whom 1 have received—as the committee, indeed, led me 
to expect I should—most liberal assistance towards the ] 
unfortunate Mr.—bnt I had almost betrayed the secret. ] 
It has been thought, Mr. Jolmsou, from motives of delicacy : 
which i am sure you will readily appreciate, that the mime ! 
of the party for whom the assistance is sought, should,%r j j 
the present remain a secret with the committee. It has 
boon thonght that a sum of two hundred pounds, paid to 
ids account at his bankers, would relieve our friend from 
all his temporary embarrassment. Towards that sum, 
about one hundred and seventy pounds have already lieen 
received, leaving but thirty pounds to complete the sum. , 
I have here (producing a small red-covered memorandum , 
book) the names of—let me see—seventeen gentlemen: 
the list being headed by his lordship, the Earl of (jreatacres, 
for fifty pounds.” 

“1 thought bis lordship was at present in France,” says 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“He is, madam,” replies tlie visitor, “but the case, 
was submitted to him by the committee; and yesterday 
morning we had the pleasure of receiving from his lord- 
ship a cheque for fifty pounds—of course, Mrs, Johnson, it 
is not in our power to he so liberal as Ms lordship. The 
last year or two have been, had years for me, and my 
expenses have been very heavy; I have not, therefore, 
been able to assist to the extent of more than ten pounds 
from my own resources; but Ike circumstance of my 
having undertaken the somewhat unpleaalng duty of 
‘going round with the hat,’ as it is termed, «ad which 
my colleagues felt a great repugnance to do, helps, I feel, 
to moke up, in some degree, the deficiency of my 
own contribution. What shall 1 have the pleasure of 
potting down the names of Mr., Mrs., and Miss Johnson 
for, in a case where they will he only fulfilling that 
command, which onr rector took for Ms text last Sun¬ 
day, ‘Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth.’” 

The Johnsons confer together for a short time. Mrs. 
Johnson shakes her head, Miss Johnson appears to be 
insisting, and, finally, Mr. Johnson gives his consent. 
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“Pat my name down,” said the kind-hearted agricul¬ 
turist, “for two pounds, my wife lor two pounds, and my 
daughter tor one pound.” 

“Many thunks,” replies the visitor, as he enters the 
names in a business-like manner in his book. “Gold, if 
it is equally convenient, as it will be useful to me in the 
event of some of our friends requiring change for paper.” 

Five sovereigns ore counted ont by the charitable 
family ; the visitor partakes of a glass of wine and some 
slight refreshment, and (for he lias several calls yet to 
make that day) speedily leaves, notwithstanding the kind 
invitation of Mr. Johuson, ami the still more pressing and 
smiling request of the charming Henrietta, to dine with 
the family. 

“ Here, Rill,” said this humane and charitable gentleman, 
adddressing his groom, as soon as he had reached a retired 
part of the road, and wos out of sight of the house of the 
Johnsons, “add these five golden boys to the swag. 
Have yon seen any peelers, or heard anything whispered?” 

“ Not a glim, nor a breath." 

“All right; but run like mad if we should meet any¬ 
thing ; then if they grab me thgy can’t get the plunder— 
what’s the stock now ?” 

“Forty-five,” said the groom. 

“You lie,” said the master, “it’s fifty-five pounds; no 
use you’re trying to gammon me.” 

“ 1 meant, fifty-five," replied Bill, in a cowed and confused 
! manner. 

| “ I shall make no more culls to-day, so let us make the 

] best of our way home, doff this toggery, and get rid of 
our animals. ‘Set a beggar on horseback, he’ll ride 

I to the-.’ That’s what they say, Bill—don’t let ns 

j| tempt Providence—we’ve done very well to-day, so we’ll 
j' ride to stables instead of to limbo; and the sooner we get 

; ont of these quarters the better for our hualth and peace of 
j mind—that’s my opinion.” 

“ Them’s iny sentiments, too, exactly,” chimed in the 
! gentleman’s companion. 

II The horses were left at the stables, with an intimation 
j i lliat they were to be ready by ten o’clock the next morning, 
j and an order to the ostler to have the bills ready lor the 

whole of tho four days during which the horses had already 
been used. Thu clothes of tho master and the groom were 
exchanged tor worn and ragged units, ,and at the “booring 
keu ” that night “LaukeyJack” dismissed his groom with 
twenty pounds, (his share of the four days “slumming,”) 
and with something over one hundred pounds in his pocket, 
was the next day spending a portion of his gains in the 
fashionable town of Scarborough, a hundred miles from the 
district whore Ilia good-natured and liberal dupes resided. 

“ It was splendid,” said our enthusiastic informant, 
“none bht “Lankey Jack” bottld have the cheek and the 
sconce to have done it. It waa a long time before the 
i ‘bobbies’ heard of it, and when they did they were quite 
‘flmmuuxcd;’ for, although they were sartiu it was Jack, 
none of the wiotims knew him again, and the last time he 
got two ‘moOus,’ the ‘beak’ as gave it him, was one of 
the chaps as gave him a toil-pound note for the poor fanner, 
j but he didn’t know Jack again.” 

Our young and promising friend was interrupted in his 
j enloglnm of “Lankey Jack" by the receiptof alettcr which 
; he requested us to read for him, as he was “no hand with 
; his pon, like ’Jack—nor was his sister, who, poor gal, 

' was just ‘fullered’ (fully committed) at Norwich." As 
j | the letter affords interesting glimpses of a beggar’s life and 
I habits, and, withal, shows the philosophic endurance with 
|| which they bear up under domestic calamities of no 


ordinary nature, we shall conclude onr present notice of the 
career of “Lankey Jack,” by a correct specimen of the 
correspondence of one of his most Intimate friends and 
wannest admirers:— 

Camcbrigc, Juno 9th. ’ 
“ Dear sister and Harry,—1 scud theso lines hopcing 
yon are all well, which leaves mo at present. T hope you 
received the last letter that 1 wrote in Hick Loyd’s hitter, 
from reding. I am going to norwich from here. 1 have been 
doing pretty well lately, as I have taking entirely to 
nakecing. I have likewise to infonn you, that since 1 
left reding that I have been a married mau; but by some sad 
mistake J lost my wife yesterday. 1 hope the child is 
very well. 1 shnid like to have an answer, but I’m not 
settled in iqy mind when I shall be in norwich, upon 
account of Whitsuntide been so near. I have nothing 
particular to mention here, no more than hoping you all 
aro well. 1 have not been to cpsom races as 1 thought 1 
should, because the mob that came from Both races 
to reding gave roe the frightables. I see captain corott’s 
togged himself out of Bath races. If I went I know how 
T should get on; I should work away, and nab the 
horrors for my trouble; so I am just as well without, 
altho my head is scarcely right this morning. 1 started 
from reding to henly ujion themes, from there to high 
wioombe, from there to ehesam, from them to niarlow, 
from there to tring, from there to Leighton busxard—this is 
reckoned the best ken in England and well I know it— 
from leigliton to liedford. and from lied ford to saint notes, 
where 1 got locked ont from niy dear wife, and was the 
occasion of me having the price of some tburpeuny in the 
morning, as she lagged the breakfast while 1 laid down 
for an hour. She was a lovely creature but short of teeth, 
and troubled with saint anthony’s dance, which pleased mu 
very much to see when I had nothing to do. I mn now 
single, hut much against my will, untill 1 reach norwich, 
where I hope 1 shall have the opportunity of once more 
embracing the charms of matrimony. I have turned 
quite sure it’s all right, so no more at present from 

Your affectionate brother.” 


Few persons have an Idea of the extent or the perfect 
organisation of these rapacious bands of begging Bnsbi- 
Basouks. Tho various, ragged, and irregular corps 
comprise an effective three of not less than one hundred thou - 
sand, and they levy contributions from the public to tin- 
extent of, probably, not less than one million of money 
annually. This banditti of beggars smile at our vagrancy 
acts, make use. of the poor laws in time of need, and to 
our workhouses and jails they possess a prescriptive right of 
entrance. Each man, woman, and child in England and 
Wales, is called upon by law to contribute Something over 
six shillings in every year for the support of the poor; 
but these llashi-Baaonks extort front tbeir fear or their 
generosity au additional shilling, and the straggling mem¬ 
bers of tins lawless corps received assistance, from the poor's 
rales nearly 500,000 times during tho last year for which 
tho official returns are made up. Few indeed of the forms 
of distress and miaery which meet the eye in our public 
streets are fit objects fur the exercise of charily, and the 
casot arc rare indeed where “pinciting need of thirst or 
huugcr,” compels the object of distress to beg his bread 
with sorrow, or to complain with truth— 


“After »U tho tnisems of the day. 
Soon ns the unwliolrgomo night brings on its nows, 
tinder pome dropping cave, or leafless hodge, 
Shiv'ring, amt lumrat starved with piercing cold 
ItepoMi my wtwry limbs, with toil fatigu'd.” 
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F. Hkmotmx (Melton)— The annual ucnouut* or Hie Metropolitan Pollc 0 
I Force for 1854, show that the grow total* receipts on account of the tamo | 


Force for 1854, show that the groM total' receipt* on account of the tbre« I 
Amounted to 4458,484, and the grew total expenditure to £898,703 leaving u j 
holanre of £63,7 h 1. The total number of persons belonging to the Metropolitan 1 
PhHqo Force on ttyo Utot* January last-Mpoantert to including 1,inspect- i 

log Biiperlotendartt, 18 sftporigttittieat^, 1© liwpocteta, 685 rfwgetate, and 
,44*51 constable*. The eaUgrieslpf the oftnstahhw v»ry;flrom £44 to £78 with 
clothing, 401))*. of chols ‘Mf&ly to gtteh tharflwl tnan all the year, and 
4iH ub. to each single man ft* *M inontJiS} hud *WM, for* the remainder of the 
y ear. The notaries of the Inspectors vary from £50 to £200, and those ol' tin* ! 
superintendents front £900 to £380. j 

8. Bxmpkin (Windsor) —Wo do not believe that any attempt was war nun to ! 
to ossassiimto the late Emperor of Vnikta., Mr. Htorge mentioned roounlly at i 
Birmingham, that during Uio thirty years* reign of too emperor, though he was ; 
accustomed to drivo about St. l*utonrtmTg In a alwlgo. with a single driver and j 
an guard, and to walk About the streets quite triune, and to go lmawimw kilo j 
tho hospitals at night, to see that matters tittle were properly attended to, It 
therir was never, during the whole of that time, any attempt made, directly or •} 
indirectly, upon his majesty's Ute. 

On arum Mwuikl (Clwrtaey)—There does not appear to bo guiy prospect J 
of tin* ballot being resorted to in this country for the purpose of procuring j j 
remifte for the militia: bo our corrcspondnnt uwd not alarm ldmsclf by tlic , 
uppMJionaloa of Jiclng colled out in thu deftmeo of bio coiuitry. What would i! 
he do If ho lived In Itussia? The Kusalnu milltta la to, be called out to (be i, 
extent of twimty-tbrec *ouU In tlui tlumsfind. Tim perventaste may In some j j 
provinces Ik- nriunUy much higher, In others Agnjjn luWcr, thnn It apixuirs on ; 
paper. It is U»e practice In Itwmta, tor the purjusw of the regular recruiting, ; 
oner every twenty* live years, to take an urenrote census of all males of all ; j 
agi n and ranks, whose names arc then (Hstrthnted Into too various ktrsJki, or 1 • 
registers. Tlie uka«e commanding a levy of recruits, states how many per j' 
thousand of a certain .igcaretube supplied by u ccrinhnpr\*enuncnt,nsMuuing !, 
Its numiTical lorcc In la* unchanged since tlio JVhvfrotnK i-tnau*. When* tlui li 
population luut increas'd the nuiu-tox bmnw* lighten'; where it liasdcire.i'WHl !; 
It becomes so much tlui immi npprcruhi*. The percentage is reckoned, not on s * 
the actual population, but on the wnnitatlon registered for t lint district at sowe ! 
peiloil within til* previous twenty-live years. It Is in reference to this arrange’ 
incut tlmt iu the uku<M;s calling out (tie inilltla, the expression, “ twenty-rhm* I • 
per one thniiiuunl »*f the nclicicnil souls,” is used. 

G. (Great Griuislu y “'die Queen ** ih tlicfa*U*»t steamer imining Ih*1wccii , 
Jjnvt’i and (’alula. Slie |*erforDH»d the distance, a few dais ago, against n ! 
stlil bns*<«*. in one hour an l thirty-six minutes; ami il is estimated Hint, had , 
tin* wind been In lior taimir, sin- would have nuide the voyage from harbour • 
to ImrlHiur in tutu hour and twenty-six minute. i < 

> Fknmvu (Gloucester) The pay tif nu ensign hi a regiment of the llm* ^ ’! 
.Cl 1 »>h js*r week. The pa> and alhmniiecH ol a wewant-mujor amount 1 ; 
to £2 li». a week. ji 

A* Jonn* (Monmouth)—It 1< nut lawful to write attlie ft*it urn Uad«“-inim'< , 
bill u receipt or nr knowledge ucnl on account of any ponton of 41m hill 
aniuimthn; to 40»., nr mure, wlUiuat at ttto same tlmo amxJng a receipt-slump . 
Tlio jamalty for gUlng n receipt without a stamp is £10, which the pullu*,. 
uuigfetijriifc* Inis tlic liberty of reducing one-half 1 [ 

An Aivointant The principal money-changers of Faria have refit.* d to \ 
exeUci nge frank «»f F.Hglaud notes, iu cowkniucuco of tlic Imnk liming s«ce»u*ftill i • 
disputed the pa> muiit of two£500 notes cxcliungort In .Pterin, amt which, i\ lieu .' 
reftmtod to England, proved to lie purt of a robiiery emnxulfted at. Llvtrpuol '! 

An itawWASt-Tlie interest upon Busslan bowls la at the rate of six per ;, 
rent per annum, jnild half-ycarty hi the Mows. Raring. The regwai wli.i ' 
ltussiaii stock luts in.it ntaJm*«l ho high a price even hi the Otthiof war with Ktnwtn, * • 
Is tn ha attributed t« the confluence oatertaipfKl hi this country t/f the national ;; 
tfood fhilli oi frassiu; an eratorHumcirt lining made m tin* bonds, that the '■ 
interest will emit hum to la* paid regularly, oven In tins event, of war. 11 

AJtxiora--TlK' •* Trains" tmitsport ililp, arrlveil at Vortemoutli on the j 
7tii of March wllh Invalids from ihO Grilmui. The totoP uumtkr landod was j I 
»4tr. Which was made up us JUlowa i - Ftom the KoyM Arttllery, ^ i Itoyol | 
Sappers and Altocm, 2; 5th Dragoon Guard*, I \ fith ditto, i; 4tii Light *■' 
lfrttgmiws/9; 81b Uwwww, 1; Gwnadter Guards, IT* CdMstiwm UUimls, 4 ; i 
SeoteFnsIlncr Guards, 4; 1st Itogtoont pf Ifpot, l,j 3rd, 1 i 7th, 41 9th, 2; I 
14th, 8; llllh, 4; 20th, C , ; 23«?, 11 WCVl Jtotft, 4 i 83rd, 6 ; 

88th. 1 ; 41st, 6l 44th, 31 47to, 4| llnb, 8; 5Ptb, 3; Wth, 7; 83HL 4; 1 
6HH), 1 v 77th, fi; 88tii K 8i 90th, 03*1, | a 90th, 6 ? frlfle fcrigmte, 1st I 

tssrhUiiM), 4; fitdditto, »*( Amt>ntan<«rorp(i, i. Tbemaiop^yoftlw Irivnhd* ! 
Weni w<limited In the tag, although many Ima lasCati urn^ Thars wcrc only ! 
six persum m* n^u-h dlsahted ** hi be unahta to walk on nlmre. 

J. ( 'a yoxnkm. (Cjumten-town)—The total nnuibbr rtf runway und Jolnl- 
stuck cmnpantiwf hills pfusoht4.il to PorUamnnt in tlui course of the present 
smihm amomitH to 270. Toe fiiqillry Into colupUauoa with stand tog orders 
baton) n cintnulttcr? of tim Hbnte of Lords lms been dtapbivie^ with m »n- 
Uftc«*s«ry. 

G. (Hull) -Tho raw material oftte exports from RumIu to this country 
afforded enqiloyihcnt In N5I to 138,198 persons. There ore Jn Great Britain 
199 Ju'uip lnerWumte aul deMeri., ropciApkcrs, wllh 4,959 youths, 

ami 1,717 w*mirh uritl girls; 1,433cauvfts limkuvhttd fleoters, *,887 men in 
I he SttiLehrth manufki toje, sh 3 mtitotakefr, and 559 saokJtat-lww and toig- 
iimkcrs. There or? 1,0.19 uuttuwkota, mid IMtiman in the floor-clot li irmnu- 
fauU're} 19* usbw, 109 youths, and 1,1 j 82 waiMdh exoid^ed as netlnakem. «' 
The Has ami linen uiamitoetnru ttoidoM. men, 8l^M9 women, 12,111) 1 
youths, and 20£70 ulris. to <lto manuftmture . 

ofuwp npd mltow ortihltas,; The itetotoif;#hrmdjo# uu# liroms occupies 1 

diM*jm^i. 1)40 y(»atl^ m.rV^3 ' 

-titoiailljprt. sendl**# bo ^torrutmled by 
3r>Nm>; assistant <Utto, 
l 1 regimrnlnj nuart»*nnw»tor, 
4W TKerfe will he about 2 ,doo of other ranks. All the 

ofltn*rs have started for the Crimea, except the recruiting staff. This qorps 
will have Kota charge of the transport of provlrioiuithr too army, and will onlv 
act -in the duA'iudvd never being m flip Held exceptaunn-h occasions. They 
will have the direction of foreign juhtetecw, and will be well anuoU anil 
top Upped. 

Maimiwi (Iludson-teiTocO-Tlic qmUWcoUims rtiouirod iff a commissariat 
dwk are fteae iwtuirud of any person who Is a candidate for the civil sendee. 
There are wscondw hi the medics! department of tho army which may bo 
obtatnrtl by ooiut*tent and eligible peftK.ns. ^ * . 

I. S. Has mjrthanlc* lor hh» cmnmflnfuatton. Wo shall be Mod to-hoof from 
Mm agalm and pcihapii ho will tkvuur us with hMMdm. ' j 

W wvaral oarregpwteftto, whose thvours shall 


!; 0 UE LSTTU 901 - 

HOY Ali COMAlIf&lOB OF 1'ATIUOTIO K|TMI>, 
ji 16 a, umeat Ogoaok STawtf, ' 

!j _ , lb iV6. 1850. 

|! PATE10TIC FTJ1ID JdtTEVAL. 

j FHOFITS UKALTtilSi) FBOM THE tiALK OF THE FIRST BIX 
M'MlShltt OF THM JOITRSAL, up to Vwluosday, Feb. 14. 

! Received this day, aa above, the sum of Eighteen poundfl 

! | Ida. 8 ( 1 . on account of the Patriotic Fund, 
i j & 18 : 15 : 8 . J. H. LHFR 07 , Hon. Secretary. 

I The I*uhlli>her will tool obliged if persons rcquirltiB the liaolt nuinhcrs of 
■lib** Vatuioiki Fund .Ion rnal to complete sets, will order thorn oitlier 
, j <llwt fr*mi iho ntoue.orof tiitdr bootawiliow, as soon as couviudoat, la <mter to 
( | *,a> vent disappointment, as tiic demand for bocL' numbers Is dally lueroMug. 

jj W« ctmhali.v luiite tha romarks aiul suggostlom i»f our ivmters, assuring 
,j them that e.van if any communication, tVmn tts length or otlicr mourns, should 
i uni ho ine rted, 11 may otten enable us to Judge of what tmpmveinviirs may Ih» 

:; nonwiry, and Ihui he of service to llio puldm und to ourselves. 

jj Alt. COMMUNICATIONS, I.KUIULt WairTKN ANI> PREPAID, SUOUT.P IlC All- 

• 1 tisMSKu to ‘rnr. Ktutor op tux “l*AT»iorric Fund JotntNAi.," Lit,S trand. 

»J Tijk Skuond MomyittY Fart or tux “ Faxrtotic Fund Journal" Ih now 
1 - rc.idv. 'i ll*- lMrt couialn* Five Kratihcrs, In a hiuidsomo lUuHtrnteil cover, 

1 j price WcvuijKjuen. To he had of ony Jlookscllor or Xuws-agcnt in the 

riiln-il Kingdom. 

! uuah. Mihigon (frlftckwall) - A Queen’s CkHumal who is a meiuliex of Far- 
1 ll.i.tout can)i**t «•» elri ail as an asslutadt judge, unU-Ar lie icslgn Ills se.it In 
■ ’ tin* ftisi lUHianne- a sacriflce which verj' tow legal Bl.P.'s are dlspOBod to 
. I make, eteu lor Uu* temiKjDiry dignity i»t the ermine. 

, j i;. I'ntiu (KWiV-nnlnster)- I>r. Granyttlc, who slates that from Ills pniftw. 
I; sioit.d kiumte.lao or the constitution of the into Kmpemr of Jtussla, that bfo 
:; uihjv ,t\ r.uiM not till* iiiauy mouths, is Uu* mitiior of u work called 11 Sudden 

I Until!” which ap|ieiurcil towards tho ch)sc of thi* last year. lie is also the 
1 .mflinr oi a work cutltlrtl “ The Spas of Englaiul.” 

*, G. ovulworlJij—The appolntuicutslil Die TiMtaitry Ate mnv nil ilMed up, nii.l 
!, ilie Tr* Hury froanl is constliutcd as follow*:—First Lord, teard 1'iUnierston; 
;!(;h*mcelh.roi Uie Exchequer, Sir (‘ornowall Lcwn: Junior Louis, Vivmint 
M«»n< Yisniimt Diinnin, and Mr Chichester Forte** u»; Joint Seeretaricn, 
i. Mr VVifroi) (Ivlltor of ihc •* Knuuomtat**), and Mr. Hinder. 

I I < n \ules (frruikloii)--Mo dlvibloii can lake plan In the House of Couuuouh 

‘ unit tluaw are two tellers on each aid-. The fbaiw cannot Is* “ counted. 
i’mu ’ hi eoumditse, ov when thO Speaker is reading the Queen’s speech 
, drii% i‘*'> tl til the other llouto of Furiiiiiueui. At ail} other time during 
; t tie' -jitinj; of the House, oiiyrownherinnymotT* that the Hoiiro tin • , eoant.*d," 
mil It Hicie .m not flirty memta'is prerout, the SjiOakor must hnuieduiteQ 

• uljouni tie* .ailing Tin* Speaker counts lilmscM* am w* of tlio niemlN'M 
j pteseui. In e.tsun w'liom tlie mnnhevs on *n division am wpud, the Speaker 

.,isi f | %„te. Glider Much eircumstnmM*s, tlw rule is flint tlie Speaker records* 
;■ i.|u v.»t< tn fn\i>iic «>f the pmpoaltlon put front the cleiir. 

1 ( . frxu. (Ihuikney) General l'evl, M.?., broilnr of tlie talc SHr KoU*rt 

P el. In im.iHiuln (1. The pay of u lieutenant-gem-nil, urtflttaohed, hi £488 
. H-; .inniim. _ - ' - , . 

I*. vVilkinson (Pidl Mall)—The majority of the Hussion troops In the 
l rreiKu nreuniud, not with wltftt la termed the Mlnlv rifle, hut with tho- 
, ins .lie gun. Some regiments have douhta-hurrel gnna, which am rcjirowmtml 
Is as cxirwndly heavy. The gaiw. oh the Add af Alina: and In Human 
| veie in tin* iH’st state of preservation, and had evidently bron <*h-ayeJ with 

• i great cai*i*. The iKTcustion cap* uicd by t1|ta ttumlatM .ire much smaller than 

|lotus. , ■ 

j! k. (Lower Hrenk-rimotV-:Mr. Vorrum smith, the newlywtppoliifrd 
ij Fr.v.i«Jont of toe JtiNtrd of Uaiiral* was fwcruUirysvt-War under Isjnl John 
1 ’ itu* si ll’H gowi-wiumt, Ttte,rPjl4i tionourahie geiitlemiui had only enjoyed ids 

I ’.dll.-i* a!touting WIWM ihc gftvMpwwnr rcslpnod. 

,! I*’. ltRKO {frataton}—The amount of ffmtgc allowetl to the 1 uimh« In too. 

• (Vine a Is six twuBdR of*tauley aiuf twenty-two pouuils wehflit of iwy enchf 
1 wr d-iy. This altoteauce te oonridwsil not jmiWctent for tho itofrtwof the 

i ho.iv.t driwooft rWtiucttto. ' * * . 

L. 'J*he InhahnMUs of the frimbn atftMtk the Tartar Linguae, which Is 

II .'(.initiallyTia<lAikr l> * t.’’ ’ , , v 


mm of inm AtodwitHcmUR ojri Va-lmnMHH «» lim-rRnjter (Mr. 

Ktiiciafr) wirt seva^y 

.1 tiEMUa M.f*., Ira. lull <w«m. Sir. 

I' .i.xrj.l, iiimil«.y llumiv'lvMMMiKi JXWWpre wi for Uu- SfraitiHH JJuwlw, 

| iiv. ion, m luinumraU, hWitoM* wriui i- r “ Afrir fo»r 

11 rtovk-' roiifoinw-nl to tlic «*f* wnflnraBWlt'fo- 

1 m.1, he vx|ilml from r. ..M: niiocrilt tJMpVi W*cfevn* i^prloc, 
; hern ra*‘itt 1,1 mi ohuorV UD'irfiki ii .}m»tll^r,t\rvA f1i»/W''t«io, ■ 

l! rewA to work «n nrwlirany «5i1 »(> ttontm tract mf rawrf iWiftfo ilUf WC^rS, 
I; imrlort*. 1 ',TllU(»lc ttoU, I Irave nrlUUjrH^tMtimtn, iu* »n>- Ku.il of uttMMf- 
1 moo.; only ttift Atarluiio tr woaTtnn out,’' woninrtl only ttlrvrrv 'V"ri!r, Imttjt, 
i 1 iinrirari or n1»wi.t rvorjrtliiiv lw -o.ui »t«« fihnwir, frooi tin tllili! tra Iwrmnti 
.viMkcM lit. cifo wa» uiuironoliliin. So Uwt I may any, tjrat a» W* lift wiw 
unit, honournblc, coohm lit. fo-aUi vrn. yalulim arul poniroflil'.- 
>• u,—'flic hoHCtal at-MiQ^uo U now eoinplvtc. It onutlsfo of l mcrtlral 
.nil. rlu'ourtctit, 8 ptodetaac ra* O rawWwtt ph>-irtcl»ii-? S rndvann. awl it) 
atfowSwl*. Mtorafovymwi, fcc.t » forty «ii»wlBWiW.tre 
, or matron, do cWm. aud irantU. W orrtwlfo.,1 Ihid. 1 coot, nod rtwttfontt. ft 
:' oa\ O' lout ndrfmiini.'i ynwaitnit-irt«eW«e.. with own «W vmitiOn for th»' 
!i Inmntn . noiMncn of colm'iM. - Vmi vt ura abova bare nitearty 
., lull l,(jii.ioii for Smyrna, ei<i Mniwilllui, and itoino or them m».t llfivo reftch.il 
I ■ iliPirileirttiallonhy UiH time. 1 ‘ 

i: a. IfDccpet'.--loaorellftldo to 1,,'ftCMMMidforfttty dog ttnt smr fo foundi 
| no yottr nrcitUnw. At the period when tout rettin) t*»» ««fo i C™ rat tracuiw' 
will (nil, t» foiuai hjr Uui ritrvcyw. id taaM tlmtUu! d«f fo not your., or; 
i; that It lNfotux.-ih ft j^ood, uiilcu you «liow lo whom Uic oiUmnl hetoagn. 
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with cmi<i<1cfflbU) loss- It was one of those gloomy dayii 
darkened more by hassc than clouds, which scarcely 
allowed one to see objects clearly at more than a )W 
bnmlroS still I cofild fUsttagaitth Ac black nutlet 
of iiifajprtHjr h^fliul thlecl^sian uAiUhy, Which was keep¬ 
ing tip n heavy cannonudo. There could than be n6 
doubt that the Hussions were in great force. So ranch 
the morn reassuring was., the attitude of the Turkish 
soldiery. Although tranquil as usual, it was no longcac 
apathy, but resolute and concentrated energy which Shane 
in their eyes. ■ Every tnua stood to his place, watching 
the dim line of the enemy, and firmly grasping his musket. 
It was the. old warlike, spirit which seemed to have, again 
arisen. They wore the soldiers of Oltenitaa, Citato, and 
Silistria which I saw before me, and I had no apprehen¬ 
sion. The Russians were only then at the preliminary 
of an attack—-a cannonade at long range, to which die 
Turkish artillery replied with vigour. I found Omer 
Pasha nml his staff on a rising ground, from which one 
could overlook the linn of the enemy. By degrees the 
haae was clearing away, and every moment the Russian 
army, and with it its intentions, became clearer and 
clearer. The town-of Eupatoria, following the bend of 
the bay, forms nearly a half-moon. The plain behind, 
although quite even to the eye, rises slightly by degrees 
until it reaches three tumuli, which lie In a line nearly 
parallel with that of tho town, and descends again just as 
slightly on tho other side. This slightly elevated line was 
chosen as the basis of the Rnssinn position. Their right, 
leaning on the first of the tumuli, showed a dense mass of 
envalrv, which, bv a tirailleur Hue, was extended down 
to the shores of a little lake, which protected this wing 
from being outflanked. From this mass of cayalry large 
columns of infantry spread all along our position down to 
onr right, where tho Greek cemetery, with fta enclosure, 
and another larger lake, Sasik, served tit'.safe afcpwt to the 
Russian left. In front of <Mb line, at taint Inn seven 
to ten batteries of artillery Were draw* % «*d Mon 
them liftle mounds of earth const reeled, mi Sand with 
riflemen to protect the gnna from a coup A xtain. The' 
“ Viper ” gnnhoat had |e^t the first to ORM up to our 
left, amt soon after Mb' noisy Lancaster stalls flew over 
our heads amongst toe skirmishing lines of the enemy** 

; nvaftw, which induced flptt to fall hack on A* main, 
body; hot as tta preeWfl on onr right tatome greater, 
and wtal ft tad Jtao0 apparent that thafauin effort of 
die enepfjt wbulfl ta *sde there, Omer Ping te*t word 


to Captain: 
of the sti '** 
place wta"; 
opened ft.;■# 
by degrees 
and the Turk 
fire, lint us jjfc «*$ 
were somewhat ifrrfldof i 
the lino of the enemy, i 


tta “Cura^ott,” tho senior editor 
“Viper” to tbg right. Her 
MYalordw,” whidh soon after 
iy’s cavalry, which 
ftght. The Wfnrapoa" 
‘ stime opm" ■ 
kary, thfi 
. [Turkish „ 

‘were fired at t 

elevation ; but except a sben, which burst high in 
j j sow hundred yards in front'of onr lines without doing 
liauy damage, everything went right. After'two, hours of 
; bc.n y rattnrnintfin^, holttmus ofinfantry began to advance, 
j both on the centre and on the right,' bat chiefly on the 
i latter. Two column* formed to the right behind the 
enclosure wall’ of the cetrietery;. an officer on horetfliflck 
! was encouraging them, and tMly'rmhod forward through 
too -:^toetery. The TflAlwtaMtafi With 
coolness; they tjjtHttih apjwyaS to’"wtan 
60 or 70 yards, and theft give a wtAUrhig vdHey*,Whlch 



checked their advance, and threw them back in great con¬ 
fusion. They formed again, animated by the officer on 
horseback, aud adranoed, but wfth^nqtpore success, tor 
another roR^'tolesf'; tkentJ fi,i«k^ag#a ra,)eonfhsk»i. 
While they wefie touibrdktai Ifimt^ Bfcy, tlu^€el«noI of 
the '7th Regiment of Roumeli, made a sortie at the heed 
Of a battalion of his regiment, and, together with the 
cavalry under Skander Beg, completed the route of the 
enemy, who made a precipitate retreat, leaving more than 
100 dead ltodies on the field, and 12 or 1ft prisoners in 
our hands. This attack deeiiM the day, for although 
they had formed likewise against the centre, they never 
came np close. They seemed to have chosen the right 
as their real attack; hot after being repulsed twice 
they returned no more. But if the troops in the centre 
had no occasion to cross bayonets with the enemy, they 
had to sustain the heaviest fire. Fear batteries were 
constantly playing upon them. Colonel Ggilvie, who was 
commanding on one of the bastions to the left, tried to 
relieve them by opening a fire on the guns in front. But 
after the first few shots the Russians brought up eight 
gouB, and obliged him thus to encounter this new adver¬ 
sary. On the right, some French ships’ guns, manned by 
French infantry de Marine, did excellent service. The 
Turkish artillery remained not at all behind, and their 
steadiness, as well as their admirable practice, must have 
strnck every one. In the battery whore we were, scarcely 
a shot missed. Tho check which the enemy had received 
on the right was the signal of retreat on tho whole line, 
and whatever one may hove thought of their attack, it 
must be grouted that their retreat was well executed. 
Jnst at that moment (about half-past nine o’clock) the 
morning sun broke forth in all fts brilliancy, so that the 
retreat resembled a brilliant military review. Tho moment 
of retreat MM tta Most favourable for Judging the force 
at tta enemy. They cannot have showed less than 
90,000 men. This agrees atatolerably with tta account 
l< the prisoners. One of there was bttmgW in immedi- 
f attJy after a settle on the right, asksifl by 0 met Pasha 

who speaks Croatian, **d can ttarefore make 
understood mi Brest**. The attu takmgcd to 
the 12th division, c«*srec,!i:»i % Liptandi, gad to the 
92nd RcmmeuS, toted Jfeeft&y- toe had taken part in 
too attack on fWaktere, ona to* ttA tof CSMotar hat. He 
ttid toe trocaw had left fttae Qtjd aget tito environs of 
Sebastopol s ttaBftaid reawtadjw Mtah' Mtlf' mx days of 

ftill fit? o^ awomtt^^the^^roads. 

.ikcsrfl^' l 'ta-|is MjMP^fta Russians have 100 guns. 
■He eittag'fH H i t Iji f i i’to’ MtalRuM tell, who com¬ 
manded the tretot* mto am 

Before tojto t)Wtt np*ta to to g l Mp harangued and pro¬ 
mised themmoney M mtta l'littiMw *ii With ft they took the 
Wtan the rode ronnd 

l atodiers, and 
He was 

. . 'tafub^ession of child¬ 
like confidence, which shows that he ie loved and trusted 
by his troops. Since the above was written it has been 
ascertained that toe Russian lore amounted to upwards of 
ftOO men killed, and 1,000 wounded. The Turkish loss 
was aftont a fourth of the above. 

According to toe tag scctodtt received Atom toe 
Ofinto, toe' Russians'lire exerting evtoy nerve to wpair 
ttaevii dw toms b^ of ^^ stonia by 

expt^^^ A RusSiati camp is’ w^ tad It Ortte 









POND JOURNAL. 


H China; k mil oonsst, it Is said, of 40,000 men, who aepliy and pig-tails, conquered provinces and cawed 
! I wiU fora a corps of observation opposed to the troops of his colonels, and was called the Great, left a lead 
! Kupatoria, and wfli he intrusted with the operations tenement of stnto to prove his title. Whirlwinds end 
against that town. Thu Turks are fortifying themselves bleats of revokrtitm **1 empire came, sad it toppled ddwn, 
on ail points, even oa the side Of the Lakejef Batik, on spite of pig-tail and parade. His drill system paiMsd 
which side, however, it is difficult to attack them. The with the picturesque effect of a Windsor court-martial in 
tongue of land situated between that lake and theses many memoirs of the period. Tlie <hwf Henkel voa 
lias likewise been .provided with new works, and it is Donnermuu-k, a polished eteei spring of the machine’ 
absolutely impossible to approach on that side, more military-, has recorded graphic and lively illustrations, 
especially as it is defended by the fleet; hut She fertifica- Stocks of legitimate pattern, powder—net combustible, 
i tions of tlm north and north-west of the town are the but cosmetic.—pig-toils, and cockades, were the be-all and 
I; most considerable. To prevent the Turks annoying the end-all of tho system. “We wore always wishing'for 
p reinforcements coining fi-om Porekop, the Russians have war,” says the count, “with whom, was a matter ef 
;! established moveable columns iu tlie vfaiaity of Enpatorfo, perfect indiffisrenee. It never occurred to anybody to 
j I which immediately give the alarm on any movement, reflect what the government was, or ought to be. We 
j[ During the bad weather a i»rtion of tbo Russian army stood for more in awe of the inspector titan of the king, 

1 1 found shelter in the villages in the interior of the Crimea, and the annual visit of the former furnished the subject 
j! Tho lineman outposts of tho valley of Raitlar, which of all the thoughts, conversations, hopes, And fears of oqr 
I; are near Ivauiara, have fallen back mi Karlowka, and littlei world for the whole year. We hardly knew whew 

i are hi couunnnicntion with the inaiu body at Tchorgonn. Berlin was. Kvnigsbcrg was the muident, and if any 
| ■ Lipramli is o clwvnl on the lnkcrman road, haring his of us wont thither on leave he brought back all tho news, 
j, centre at Tchorgoun and bis left wiug in the valley of and was regarded as a travelled man.” Kings die even 
, Haidar. Ilis right wing tonclics the corps of General in Prussia, and Frederick William III., so great in 
'jOsten-Sunken, which extends from the Inkerman mins to vicissitudes and veracity, mounted the throne. Const 
i, the northern fort. The garrison of Sebastopol is at least Henkel’s regiment was paraded to swear allegiance. 

; 40,000 strong, and 30,000 men are concentrated near “ Our colonel’s speech on this occasion was remarkable j 

ii liakb-hisserai, to cover the Perekop road, or hasten to the here it is word for word :—‘ His Majesty, Frederick 
1 assistance of any point menaced. Three divisions watch William II. has been pleased to die. We have, therefore, 

Kupntoriu, whose duty it is to paralyse any operation to swear allegiance to a new king. What his name will be, 

1 iiticinpted bv the Turks against Hobastopol.. whether Frederick Willimn or Frederick, we cannot 


THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


i___exactly tell, but that does not signify, llerr Gericht- 

i! Titir iti*r:wi*\ *i>mv screiber, read the oath aloud.’” 

. 1JU. It, .VIAiN ARM i . Officered by powdered Bobadils of the aristocracy, the 

!! W vis’s Slcrn alarums stir the reflective powers as well as army ranks were filled by their serfs, drilled into slaves, 
ilie sentimentalities of men. Military organisation is now Two principles ruled the military organisation of Frederick 
, the qtuNtkm of the day, aud, happily, is carrying the the Great—caste and castigation. Each regiment had an 
| regards of those through whom questions move to action, army train of luxuries for those who led { tho rattan and 
!; beyond insular limits. Tlie discovery of home-wants short rations for the followers. Privilege sustained au 
I i breaks down some more of the bonds of national pride, order in rank j punishment maintained it in the ranks, j 
|! and teaches that earnest inquirers may learn from abroad. The corporal rule went far beyond the Imaginings even of j 
Pride must strike colours when stem necessity commands our own lamented times of unlimited cnt-o’-nine-tail. 
j j comparison of useless cost with useful thrift in the A little corporal of a uew order came to measure rods 
j! defence of hearths and homes. For comparison of this and the power of great Fritz’s genius. Bobadtl cocked 
kind, tho military system of Prussia is . an interesting his hat tremendously, and swore great guns at the invader. 

! study i and attention is invited to it by the unstable Immortal in comic history stands the mighty major who 
I policy of the Prussian monarchy in fee contest now waged, vowed to make tlie scoundrel Bonaparte his groom. But 
I Tracing it by its development, it js a study of fee one 8th of October, Dobadil went forth to battle, and 
; broadest, contrast! in the history of modern Europe, what he did and left uudone ere a week was out, let Jena 
| Here are eontradifitiqn* ip paradox—democracy serving and Ancrstadt declare. Before the month expired, 

| despotism, and despotism a free state; there, contrasts Napoleon was dictating decrees from Berlin. Let us not 
; still more marked, of history in Prussia present and past contemn Northern Gunnpaia because a prince truckled, 
j —the, Prussia, powerful now through its army of the and twisted, and turned round, and round, and round 
! people, aud the T’russig of fee feudal banns, beaten and again, before a foreign tyrant. Dissimulation is the policy 
! prostrate fifty years Sgo, v The guards who inarched to of deepett by necessity ofttimes at much as by inclination, 
j | Finchley ip llqpirfh’t, ^ctprti apd feqy who, late ia all Mean and despicable us wag fee policy of fee prince who 
pomp apd pridft, punt feeway of postik 'ie apdfomhw— fees impersonated fee atate of Prussia, let us not forget 
the cravens of PrestonpaoqMd fee heroes qf Inkfrapn juatioe, or to judge Ills measures by his means. Was a 
were imt mare unlike each other in form and martial nobler and a manlier action possible wife hireling bands of 
spirit than the pig-tailed pedants whom Fritz caned in nobles and serfs, who broke to pieces at the first shook t 
battalions resembled the nation of patriot soldiers created Prussia at mice lay prostrate at tho feet of fee conqueror 
by fee genius of Scharnliorst. —-she had no peoples to defend her. 

It is not proposed to discuss hero existing contrasts in Though humiliating, it was happy for northern, ami all 
nations, par from dissimilarities, past or present, to i|mw Germans, and men, feat fee peace of Tilsit deprived fee 
conclusions, hut simply, to relate wome foots of the etigin King ef Prussia of half his dominions. When heaven's 
and organisation of feat miljtaiy power which has given own anointed, by grace of Napoleon, came back to his own 
Prussia a lp» slwre: iu fee European confederacy. » capital again, a sadder huh a wiser man, the mighty 
who madp war and verses, cultivated philo- edifice was foiled. The monarch took counsel of misfortune, 














m the patriotic 


and prepared for the creation of a people. Fortune sent 
him Humboldt, and Stein, and Seharnhorst to rear a 
Prussian nation. 

Before aristocracy was scotched ingthe fires of conquest, 
Prussia, almost as much as Russia now, was a land of 
lords and serfs. The peasants were bondsmen of the 
soil; they could hold no property; they could not marry 
without permission. They were tied to occupations as in 
a Hindoo caste; they toiled for'their masters without 
i wages, la it marvellous that down-trodden chattels 
crowded around the standard of the conqueror, or that an 
army recruited from them could offer no resistance to 
invasion ? Nothing short of min can teach reason or 
right to despotism. In the hour of adversity Frederick 
'William came to knowledge. Within three months of 
, the peace of Tilsit, Stein elevated Prussia to the ranks of 
humanity; the relations of villanage could no more be 
contracted, and in -three years wore to cease—-and ceased 
altogether throughout the Prussian dominions. Time aud 
the fiery trial of war were only wanting to raise the 
oppressed into freemen and citizens. 

Aristocracy most barren aud bitter nanrped everything 
in the annexed states under tire Prussian crown. None 
I but nobles could possess property in land; and all relations 
j to property were strictly feudal aud servile. The lord 
1 had his hereditary lessees, and his lessees for lifu and 
| years; anil, indeed, he was in fetters himself, for in eases 
: of the latfer tenancy ho could not, on the lapse of a lease, 
j take his lauds into his own hands, bnt must admit a now 
I tenant. Under such a system agricultural and social ini- 
i provement were kept as far off ns freedom. Stein made 
; the soil free, converting, on equitable terms, lessees into 
! proprietors. Pride of aristocracy was humbled even to 
hit* own profit, and the people became partners in the soil. 
I; Immortal be the renown of Stein ! 
i j Hnmboldt founded the University of Berlin and devised 
I! the national education. An elenuintar schule for primary 
|! instruction was ordained for every town and village, and 
1 it became law that, “every inhabitant who cannot or will 
» not provide his children with edneation at home shall send 
i : them to school at the ago of five years; after that age no 
i rhildrcu shall be allowed to be aisent from school, 

! except for special reasons, and with the consent, of the 
■ civil and ecclesiastical authorities.” It was this system, 

I in spite of all defects, that in thirty years made nine- 
i tenths of the Prussians a well-educated people. These 
I facts are not uselessly interposed, because education is 
[ an element of the military tystom to he described, 
i | By the treaty of Tilsit, Prussia was bound that her 
1 army should not exceed 40,000 men. Prussia kept to 
!! the letter of the law, and Seharnhorst organised a popular 
j 1 , army lor the war of independence. The embodied force 
I never exceeded the 40,000, bat all tbo youth raider 
< twenty-five successively composed the stipulated number. 

I As soon os one set lad bees trained, another supplied 
then- place; and in aix years Prussia owned a nation of 
well-drilled patriot soldiers; 200,000 men wero ready 
j j for the field. When Germany, had regained indepen¬ 
dence, the ordinance of September, 1814, organised and 
i regulated tbe popular army of the Prussian state, 
jj * As a general rule every male subject of Prussia must, 

! | on attaining the age of twenty years, enter the military 
j service of his country as a private soldier, and be u 
.permitted to commence service at the age of seventeen or 
ieighteen. The exceptions are in tbe oiusesof bodily 
| infirmities, which mnst amount to physical disability to 
j prevent service in an army tr ai n. Improper certificates of 


exemption may occasionally be granted, as appears by 
recent dismissals from the medical service, but these, 
under the strict system of supervision, may be regarded j 
as exceptions. | 

There are three kinds of military service through , 
which the young citizen soldier must or may pass In the 'j 
next twenty years of life. :■ 

1. Thu Link (lino); the embodied, or so called,: 

standing army. : 1 

2. The Land-wehr (land defence), or militia. 

8. The Landsturm (land Btorm), or general levy of j 
tbe uation in tbe last extremity of war. I 

For the first and second services, two levies (Aufgebot) j 
are provided, one for peace, the other for war ; on army \ 
for the field, and an army of reserve ready in need i 
to take it. 

For throe years, when the youth has attained military j 
majority, he mnst, according to tlic ordinary regulation,! 
serve in the first levy' of the lino, and for two years j 
more may have to serve in its reserve. For seven years, | 
he must periodically, in peace or war, serve in the first!, 
levy of the laudwehr, aud for two years more he may be | 
called out in the second. At any tune subsequently he 
might lie called to the landsturm, a force which, as its 1 
name implies, can only lie arrayed in the last extremity, ■ 
and is, probably*, never destined to display its prowess in ; 
the field. The Prussian has thns his five ages of military 
service prescribed with all the exactness erf' an insurance 
table:— ; 

Peace Establishment. Wiir Kencm-. 

In the Line . , 20 to 23 23 tn \ 

,, Laudwehr , 25 to 82 32 to 33 j 

,. Landsturm . When the state calls. 

Prussia lias eight army corps, with sixteen military' j 
divisions, exclusive of the household troop. ! 

As soon as the yonth arrives at the age of service, he j; 
must report himself to the appointed officer of the district. 
He goes into barracks, is set at once to learn bis duty, : i 
and is draughted off to the arm for which his intelligence . 
or physical capacity best fits him. Is hr au Adonis,!! 
the guards and Berlin claim him; of centaur shape, j 
the Cavalry; of head-piece mid mathematic mind, the 
artillery; if only ordinary clay, then he shoulders Brown \ 
Bess as improved by Prussian intelligence, and trudges 
to duty or glory. As he is now a soldier of the standing; 
army, lie may be sent to any regiment or locality, or j 
abroad. He may, if he can before, twenty-three, leave on! 
furlough, but it is understood, on the economical prin-1 
ciple of no work no pay—rations and pay cease till hei 
rejoins his regiment. On attaining the age of twenty-j 
three, should the youth have a love and capacity fra- the; 
profession of arms, he may continue in the service, and 
proper facility is afforded for his promotion. 

It has been already noted thstt education is part of the 
military system of Prussia. The suhftl^m function • is, 
indeed, as much scholastic as military. Each company 
has its evening school, at Which every soldier must, at 
proscribed periods, attend to prove or perfect himself, if 
necessary, lh the elements of education; even singing is 
taught to those who have voices for it. The first and 
second lieutenants are the masters of this school. 

Thepayof the private soldier in the cmny, besides rations, 
is two and a half silver groschen, or about throe-pence 
.a day, a sum which suffices to provide the usual sOldier- 
luxnries—if not a flask of RhenidJr-a cut of honest 
beer and pipes, and without ,stint, untaxpd ■*®d *n- 1 
adulterated tobacoo. The pay of fjtt hbh-commissioned 
officers hi about nine-pence a day. In -ihe artillery and 
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! cavalry, pay is about one-fourth higher than in the infantry. 
I The sons of the wealthy and those who ran make 
- “ allowances” of course fare better, and as esprit tie 
i! corpt promotes good feeliug, the social inequalities, which 
j1 generally Bpenking resolve conventional distinctions into 
rich and poor, arc smoothed down in the rongh and 
; 1 ready life and hospitalities of the barrack. 

Thu cavalry, as at home; is tho fashionable arm and 
| the chosen service of the affluent, for though there is no 
respect for social distinction iu the eye of the Prussian 
military law, wealth may purchase certain privileges, 
which at first reading may seem invidious. The ex- 
| ception Is the class termed volunteers, who, iu consider¬ 
ation of bcariug the whole cost ol' equipment and service, 
t an* only required to serve in the line for one year. The 
volunteer may servo his year at any time between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-three; but he mast first 
pass an examination much of the same kiud as for 
university matriculation. Before the year is out he 
undergoes a second and more military examination, for 
w Licit, should it be satisfactory, he obtains certificate 
of qualification for subaltern rank in tho landwchr; for 
rank even in the militia, and where the grades art* elec¬ 
tive, a superior education is deemed necessary hi Prussia. 
Tho examination passed, the volunteer retires into private 
life on furlough till the landwehr age is attained. The 
cavalry service is commonly preferred by the volunteer, 
who is permitted to select the arm ; and the miuunum 
cost of this privilege, as he must provide and keep his own 
horse, cannot well be less than two hundred pounds. The 
state gains by the regulation, for there are certain conditions 
as to the retention of ihe horses of volunteers, designed 
to assure well-trained animals for the cavalry and artil¬ 
lery of the landwchr. It is very much the practice for 
students to volunteer and serve in a regiment stationed 
near then* university, due facilities being afforded for 
tlie purpose. At Berlin, the rifle regiment of Neufchfitel, 
a “ crack corps,” as becomes rifles, is popular with sol¬ 
dier-students. 

It would upset refhiud sensibility at home to behold 
I society reversed in a Prussian regiment; to see a captain 
' who lives on his pay envious of the style of half a score 
of men iu liis own troop or corapauy. But all tendencies 
to what is termed in the rapid progress of our language, 

; “ fast life,” are regulated by the wholesome discipline of 
the service. 

It may be said that the officers of the Prussiau army 
rise from the ranks, inasmuch as every officer must, 
before he can receive his commission, lutvc served the 
legal period in the line. But for tho most part commis¬ 
sions arc granted, according to merits to the students of 
the military schools, winch are numerous, well-organised, 
and easy of access. Besides the general military academy 
of Berlin, a college with first-rate education for the 
artillery and engineers, and four schools for cadets at 
Berlin, Potsdam, Cqlm, and Bensbcrg, there is a military 
school for each military division of the kingdom. 

The pay of officers of Infantry, in the line, is on the 
following scale 

Colonel . . 2,41)0 thaler* per annum, about £040 Hi 4 

Major . . 1,800 „ „ 186 IS 10 

First Captain 1,300 ,, „ 171 18 4 

Saooadaitto . 000 r „ 86 IS 8 

First Lieutenant 888 „ „ 48 8 0 

Second ditto 304 „ „ 39 6 10 

Even in fragal Germany the subaltern must have a 
hard struggle. Iu the cavalry and artillery the pay is 
about one-fourth higher. The guards stationed at Berlin, 


whose ranks arc recruited by picked men, have pay a H 
trifle higher. 

The laudwuhr, in Jime of peace, is a local forces the 
officers, up to the rank of captain, being officered by 
election of the soldiery. In %ptumbcr each year, they 
muster, encamp, and bivouac for six weeks of drill and 
manoeuvre. The landwchr soldiers must besides muster j 
three times for ball practice, and three times for inspection . 
at stated periods in each year of service. Ball practice and j 
inspection is going on in Prussia every Sunday, so that j 
the military spirit is kept constantly alive iu the male 
population from the ages of seventeen or tweuty to thirty- ; 
nine. It gees farther, according to the valuable testimony ! 
of Mi*. Banticld, a writer not given to martial sentiments :— i 
“ It is a curious thing,” he says of the Gorman’s euthu-: 
siosm for his rifle dub, “ to see the burghers of a city j 
(who arc real soldiers into the bargain, as such either is j 
serving or lias served both in the line and in tho militia), 
sot up a little banner of their own, equip themselves, and j 
march about with as much pleasure as if they had never | 
gone through serious drill and barrack drudgery. But i 
the rifle lias historical tradiliuns, now not thought of by ! 
those who usu it. It was the first arm which could not! i 
be taken from the. townsmen on knightly or regal an-;! 
thority, and this for two good reasons: they had grown' j 
too numerous by the sixteenth century to be disarmed; j 
and as it was their own invention, they got familiarised ! 
w'itli it before the knights gave up their armour and j 
their lances.” j 

It fallows from the facts stated, that while Prussia j 
continues conservative on her army system, she need; 
neither expend her revenue in Iwuuties or subsidies, uov | 
enact foreign enlistment bills. Here is tlie armed strength j 
she keeps, always ready for oifcnce or defence :— 

■1 regiments of Kiwrils at 3,000 .... 12,000 ! 
40 n*Kim**ntK ot infiuitrv of the fine at 8,(KjO . 120,000 j 
•1 lmtt aliens of jilgers »i 1,000 .... 4,000 

J ditto MrnfrbateT rifles.1,000 

Cavalry. 36,000 

Artillevy. 89.000 

Total tnmpgsciiibodicd.212,000 

Add landwchr of the first levy, upwards o . 400,000 

Well drilled troops.612,000 

On an average of years the expenditure lias been 
2;],OOU.OOO of thalers, or about £8,287,01X4, wbicfi not 
only sustains tlie army, but the fortresses with many 
alterations and extensive additions. Kduigsberg and 
Coblentz have been nearly rebuilt, and Posen, Lotzcn, and j, 
Magdeberg greatly enlarged. Here then is evidence of, 
the possibility of efficiency and a national economy i 
combined. 

It is not our office uow to compare farther, or draw 
politic conclusions, or declare the fnlness of timo when 
“a nation of shopkeepers” shall become a nation of 
soldiers of tho freemen levy. Enough if we enlist 
attention to tlie subject * i 


run abt TBEAstrnes or thk vatjcax. 

A valuable addition lias been made, within the last 
fow weeks, to the art trensnres of the Vatican, in a 
picture by Murillo, an offering from the Queen of Spain 
to the Pope. The picture, which has been placed in the 
innermost room of the suite opened to the public every 
Monday, represents the lteturn of the Prodigal Sou, in a 
group of figures considerably below life-stac. Though 
not one of the most striking at a first glance of the works 
of this great master, It is yet full of truth and beauty. 
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ALL TUB FAMOUS FKOSl'S. 

I’AKT III. 

Fall of front, of storm, and ilmldmeiu. 

Mmh Ado about frothing. 

Comes a fVo»t-Aj killinir frost. 

lltnry WIT. 

Th* winter of 1789-40, which was that in which we 
last had thu jpicMUrc of loitering ‘in thy sweet society, 
Oh! coldest and most courteous of renders, win one of the 
keenest that history takes note of. Cold blew tbo wind, 
and woo worth the wretch who was in a condition to add 
with Canning’s Knife-grinder, “ My hat has got n hole 
in ft.” Those wore days when the integrity of a man’s 
hat, and of his shoes, tmd of all his other raiment should 
basin been, like Cwsar’s everlasting wife, “ beyond sus¬ 
picion.” Those wore days not for bats only, but for wigs 
also, and for comforter* as otir grandmothers, whom we 
do tore, though wo may not many, delight to call them. 
Ah! they were cold days aud yet colder nights, and we 
could have found It in our heart to pity the wigless pig 
which, in the days of our childhood, wc were accustomed 
to meet so frequently upon the road to Stonor. 

“Ujwo my word nnd honour, 

A» I wan going to Stonor, 

X met a pig without n wig. 

Upon my word nnd lnmuur." 

lit has always occurred to us that this profuscuess of 
asseveration upon a point so exceedingly credible as that 
a man hod met a wigless pig in the course of his travels, 
was not altogether called for, but “let that pass," as 
Mrs. Quickly says in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Still we cannot question that if ever a pig wanted a wig 
it must have been in the winter of 1739-40, for tho cold 
was enough to affect tho porcine head both physically and 
intellectually; and, as we all know, that pigs nee the 
wind’ os well as feel it, the sufferings of the swinish 
multitude must have been most poignant. But though 
that winter was very severe in England, as was evidenced 
by the fact that y° river of y c Thames was “ arrested in 
hiB bed,” as he himself most piteously complained, the 
cold was felt much more acutely in other countries. In 
more northerly latitudes it was little loss than homicidal. 

| Not to multiply instances of its singular austerity, it will 
! suffice to glance at the state of things In Lapland during 
i that unmerciful winter. An English gentleman, who 
; melded at that time ln> the town of Tomeo, and corns- 
I ponded with the Gentleman'* Magazine, has left ns a 
j graphic picture of the sufferings of the Lapps. If they 
'opened the door of a warn room, the external air 
ij iwBtentiy converted the vapour of it into snow, whirling 
lit around In white, vortices 1 If they went abroad, they 
I ftte os if the air were tearing their breast asunder. “The 
soHttade of tire streets w«b not less tlwti if tire inhabitants 
had all been dead ; and you might often see people who 
lmd a leg or tym frown off.” Sometimes the cold, which 
was always intense, increased by such sudden and violent 
fits as were almost infallibly fatal to those who were 
exposed to. it. Sometimes there rose sudden- tempests 
of mow still more terrible, « The winds Seemed to blow 
ftom all. quarters of the compass at once and drove along 
the snow with such fury that in a moment all the roods 
ware lost,” The roaring of the night wind, as it swept- 
an its sable wings over the faee of toe snow-prairie, bod- 
«tone of unearthly sadness, end sounded like voices front 
Ufa unseen world. It is, scarcely conceivable that such 
scenes must not b&ve appealed powerfully to tbo fancy, 
or that toe general dejection of nature must not have 


found a sympathetic response in the heart owjn of the: j 
least, imaginative spectator. How forcibly are 'wo re-, 
minded of Ossian’s magnificent description:—“ Sad': 
Bragdla calls in vain. Night comes rolling down. Thu', 
face of ocean fails. The heafocoek’s head is beneath his 1 
wing. The hind sleeps with tho hart of toe desert. They 
shnH rise with the morning’s light, and wander through : 
the sparkling fields. But my tears return with the stm, \ 
my sighs come on with the night." Yet the gloom of the 
external world*was not for Tong, for “as soon as night;! 
had fairly set in,” observes our author, “fires of a'j 
thousand colours and figures lit up the sky, os if designed,, | 
in a country accustomed to such brief durations of day,, i 
to supply the ubscuco of the sun iu this manner.” Ami, j 
then he geos on to describe toe glories of toe aurora borealis,:: 
and the motion of tho northern meteors, which, with the 
elegant fancy of a poet, he compares to the waving of a 
pair of colours In the air. On such nights the mercury ,i 
luul usually fallen in too thermometer to forty degrees ' 
below freezing point, so tho render may imagine at what,; 
a cost of physical comfort toe admirer of nature must i 
have quitted his fire-side to gase upon the splendour of., 
tire be-jowellcd sky 1 lint time, who waits for no man,, I 
and tho space of our journal, which is equally unaccom¬ 
modating, warn us that wc must not dwell too long on . 
those times and scenes, which, however terrific, were uqt ; 
without their attributes of sublimity. The next year , 
that possesses, or rather possessed—for, rest its soul! it’s ' 
dead—any meteorological peculiarity of sufficient interest 
to invito attention was 1749. The whiter of that year.' 
docs not seem to have been marked by peculiar rigour, ■! 
but summer, iudeed, “set iu with its usual severity.” ! 
On the Kith of Jnne, ice was taken up iu large pieces ; 
peas iu the gardens were blasted, and even ferns ou ; 
Hampstead Heath were shrivelled up, “ TJie like was 
not remembered by tho longest-lived man," says a eou-'! 
tempornnoous writer, who here gives up the first glance 
we have yet obtained of that venerable myth, “ the oldest. 
inhabitant.” The walnut trees in Hyde Park were almost ! 
killed by the frost; and at Stockport, in Cheshire, there was \ 
ice Upon the river, “so that people skated on the same.” :i 
Moore tolls us in “Lalla Rookh” of a young man so very 
valiant, that 

“ He knew no raoro of Iter than ho who dwells 
Itmoath the tropic* knows of idcles.” , j 

—a couplet, by the way, for which Lnttrell proposed to, j 
substitute 

“ He know no more few than he who dwells ! j 

In Kwitlanil'n mountains knows of knao-hucki ?*." 

But really when we find it recorded op the unerring page j 
of history that We have had skating in midsummer in j' 
tois dear little isle of onr own, we may bo pardoned for !j 
requiring stronger illustration of -courage than can j | 
bo borrowed from an nUnsion to any mail's experience in i. 
the matter of weather. Rod is an eccentric country, j 
—that’s toe fact of Ik Bunts and Boreas seem to havej | 
been upon their good behaviour dating toe-next three 1 1 
years, bnt toe Transactions of the lfoytd Society record a' | 
remarkable frost hi the winter of 1758*4. Tbs'titer- 
mometer varied forty or fifty degrees In twenty-four: 
hours j, toe cold coming, as it were,, by fits In an' 
unusual manner. On the- last night of that year, the glass j 
foil at Bath to thirty degrees below fretting print, a tiling i 
unprecedented in England. The frost lasted them De¬ 
cember 80th to February flto, andmewfaera was it-frit with 
such severity ae at Norwich-. Mr. William Ardeton, tut 
inhabitant of that undent cjtyyhas bequeathed to posterity 
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some observations on the cold of that winter, which may 
be read with interest by those who are cnrions in such 
studies. H<l assures us that tlie watery parts of a glass 
Of ale fepae in tiiin flakes, and the spirituous part 
remained unfrozen between them; upon being drained 
off this part was to the taste nearly as strong as brandy, 

I and had a high flavour of the hop. “ The finger being 
spit upon, awl .pressed upou a flat piece of iron iu the 
open air, was immediately frosen to it so firmly that if it 
bad been hastily plucked away the skin' jronhl have been 
left behindand to fill the cup of our wonder, ‘'the ice 
was sometimes the eighth of an inch thick for several 
days together on the inside of windows in rooms where a 
blazing fire was kept!” That was what young gentlemen 
with stiff shirt collars and vermilion noses, who affect to 
like cold, would, in our day, call “ seasonable weather.” 
The winter of 1760 was mild, or comparatively so, in 
England, but dreadful in many parts of the Continent. 
At Uareitb, the cold was as great as in 1709 : birds 
dropped down dead as they' were flying in the air; 
sentinels at Leipsic were frozen to death on their watch, 
and trees were hardened to the obduracy of rock. In 
1762-3, there was a month of very hard weather in 
England, and the Thames was frozen over so «s to. bear 
carriages, bnt there is no record of a frost lair. In 1766, 
the thermometer played all uuumcr of unacoountable 
vagaries, alternately freezing and scorching people, and 
i trifling iu die meat heartless manner with the noblest, 
feelings of their nature, as the fashionable novelists say. 
The summer was warm and serene almost beyoud pre¬ 
cedent, but the winter would have dime honour to 
(ireenland. We find it narrated in the Annual fityinter, 
for the bewilderment of all succeeding ages, that at eight 
o’clock iu the evening of a Saturday in July, “ the man 
who laid a wager to eross the Thames in a butcher's tray 
set out in the same from Somerset Stairs, and reached the 
Surrey side with great ease, using nothing bnt his hands; 
he had on a cork jacket in ease of any accident.” 
Upwards of seventy boats, full of spectators, wore 
present, on the occasion, and, it is said, that £1,400 
was staked in wagers on tlie successful achievement, 
of this wonderful feat. Well, to be rare!——in what 
perilous and ridiculous positions will men be content to 
place themselves rather than undergo the drudgery of an 
honest calling! One man goes up in a balloon, and comes 
down more rapidly than is consistent with dignity; 
another puts his bead into a lion’s mouth, the law of pro¬ 
bability being that he will have it there; a third walks 
on the ceiling like arfly, and occasionally descends like a 
man, thereby illustrating-the truth ef the old gentleman’s 
saying in Fetronius Arbiter —mimnts quammutew sumus 
—we are less than flies; a fourth crosses the river In a 
butcher’s teay!—and all to avoid the monotony which 
'•riute-uponeveryday pursuits. Now, in all human pro¬ 
bability, the man who crossed the river in a tray was a 
married rem and the father of a fondly, and think what 
a 'humiliating.position was this for one who had given 
hostages to fortune 1 . Bnt it is greatly to be deplored 
that contemporaneous writers > should uui have had a 
clearer apprehension of their duty than to have left us 
such imperfect 'particulars respecting this adventurous 
hero, who,set his life upon a tray. “Who was Ids.father, 
who was his mother, who was his stater, who was his 
brother ?”—as the- rang oiks, hut fails to answer—and 
under what ofrcumsteuces did he;perform Ids singular 
achievement ? Was he a long-manor a short one ?—and 
in what maimer did ho navigate his-craft ? From the fact 


that the tray is distinctly described as a butcher’s tray, v\ e 
infer that it eannot have exceeded tlie ordinary size 
of such implements, else would it have been unfit for « 
fleshcr’s purposes—but lww did our wooden l.oaoder stow 
himself away in it ? Did he stand on it after ihv manner 
of a tree, or sit in it after the manner of a mao, ->r lie in 
it after the. passive fashion of a leg of mutton, or coil 
himself up in it after tlie manner of a cat ? 

All these thiugs are to the foil as interesting as the 
colour of VolypUemus’ eye, or the date of the death oi 
Nero’s second wife, which latter interrogatory, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert assured ns/the other day in tlie llou.se 
of Commons, is an examination question at Sandhurst— 
yet historians have been so tutumidful of their duty, as 
to leave us without one iota of information upon any one 
of these all-important points. But since it is vain to 
speculate where there are no data for conjecture, we 
shall proceed to say a few words about tin 1 winter of 
that same yean Of all the winters that ever fell from 
the sky, it was probably' the most eccentric. Its strange 
variety of temperature and the wild vicissitudes of its 
weather, seem to place it beyond the range of precedent. 
Nodifference of latitude in- these islands a an sntisfuctorili 
account for such extravagant proceeding* <m the part of 
tlie thermometer. There seemed to be a dfojtobition in 
the elements to do all manner of inconsistent things at 
one and the some moment. Tims it. war thundering in 
one place while it wms freezing in another. On the 2nd 
of Jauntily, the. tide rose so high in the river Thames, 
that the damage dime by it was estimated at £;">0,000. 
A few days after the river was fro/eii, and the snow in 
the valley of the Thames was so deep as, of course, to 
exceed the mnemonics of the oldest inhabitant. On the 
night of that same 2nd of January, thuro w a.- a prodigious 
fall of snow iu Edinburgh, and on the night felloe ing 
there was founder, lightniug, aud tempest. On the Cots- 
wold Hills, there was a disposition in the air to rain and 
freeze simultaneously. “ At Birdiip, on Thursday night, j 
a. peacock belonging to Mr. Biggs was frozen mi tlu* | 
branch wltmr it .was at roost ; the branch .broke, uud in the j 
morning foe bird was found dead with tlie cold, and tlie] 
ice congealed to its tail weighed 100 lbs.”* l’eople oil 
foe other ride of the bills, towards Herefordshire, inform 
us,” wrote a country .gentleman, front Cotswold, *• that it 
was shocking to hear the clashing of the. trees, and to 
behold foe-devastation that it made.” Mr. IJaiubmlgc of 
Bolton, attempting to cross the Ulverstou bauds on horse¬ 
back, on-the 29fo of January, was caught in the ft out- I 
fog, ami wandered about till the flood tide came iu and] 
surrounded him. He killed.Ws horse in galloping back¬ 
wards and forwards in hopes to escape the tide, but lie 
still kept his saddle, and after floating tor five hours on the 
rarface of the water he was at last descried by two 
youths belonging to the sloop, “ Providence,’’ from Milu- 
thorpe. Motionless and benumbed with cold, he wusj 
still seated on the dead horse 1 The sailor boys— 
noble fellows that they were!—wont out to bis rescue I 
In a boat, towed him to foe ride of the vessel- hoisted him j 
with a tackle on board, stripped him of his wet garments, i 
clad him with their own clothes, poured brandy down his! j 
throat, and, perceiving signs of returning animation, they l| 
pnt out in their boat again, though foe sea was running j 
* mountains high,” and rowed him on shore, after which 1 
they carried him in their arms for half- a mile to the. 
nearest public-house!f Noble, gallant' boys !~-uciiid 

• I'Hiwtal Magattue, Vut. xxuvlll. 11 
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that we knew yonr name*. But it is of little conse¬ 
quence. You have gone to yonr eternal vest, ai.l He 
jwho “ causeth the wind to blow and the waters to 
flowH e who “ givoth snow like wool, and the hoar-frost 
liko ashes !” —but in Whose smile there is perennial sun- 
i| shine, has given you a reward compared with which the 
'honours and dignities of this world are less than worth¬ 
less. But to return to our narrative. It was a woeful 
1 1 winter that of 1766-7, and the sufferings of the poor are 
j 1 terrible to read of. Postilions were frozen fn their sad¬ 
dles ; waggons and stage-coaches were “snowed in” on all 
i the great roads; the post-boy who carried the mail from 
| Bradford to Rochdale was, with his horse, frozen to 
I death. At Horsham, in Sussex, a great flock of larks 
| settled in the market-place ao frost-starved, that many of 
them were taken np by hand ; and the inundations in 
i Scotland were so great that they are talked of to this day. 
“ In profound darkness in the midst of the water, hus¬ 
bands were carrying their wives naked in their arms, 
others threw children to die first house or lied to which 
i they might be admitted.” ■ “ To a by-stander, free from 
danger,” says a writer bi the Seoft Magazine, “perhaps 
never was were revealed a more awful or more stupen¬ 
dous sight. The waves were prodigious and the noise 
truly dreadful. The appoaranco of the Old Port, to the 
sooth-east of Gun’s Green, which forms the entrance to 
the harbour, seemed only one continued cataract of great 
extent, und in appearance a hundred fathoms high.” A 
farmer near Innerdalo, going after some sheep that were 
musing during the snow, took with him a bottle of rum 
and a small gloss. When he found them, some seemed 
just dying with the cold, to every one of which he gave a 
little of the rum. To those that seemed least affected he 
gave noue. What is most remarkable, and what we 
would especially recommend to the notice of Mr. Gough, 
of temperance celebrity, is, that “he get ail that had 
taken the rum safe home, but some of the rest died by 
| i the way.” The weather was equally severe on the Conti- 
ijnent, but the limits of this article will not aUow us to 
I mention any other event connected with the weather in 
] foreign countries, but the very memorable ones: that the 
Danube was frozen over at Coblentz, a thing that had not 
happened since 1670; and that the Sound was so com¬ 
pletely congealed, that the communication was open with 
Sweden on the ice. In 1776, ten years later, there was 
a winter of extraordinary rigour in various ports of 
Europe, but there does not appear to have been any cold 
of historic severity in England until 1789, on the 18th of 
January, in which year y® river of y® Thames was again 
frozen over, and a young' bear was baited on the ice 
| opposite to Rodcliff, which drew multitudes together, “aud 
.fortunately no accident happened to interrupt the sport.” 

| During that same month, as we find recorded in Mr. 
Urban’s venerable volumes, thirteen men brought a 
waggon with a ton of coal, from Loughborough in Leices¬ 
tershire, to Carlton House, as a present to H.R.H. the Prince 
| of WaleB. As soon as they were emptied into the cellar, 
jMr. Walljje, clerk of the cellars, gave the men four 
| guineas, and as soon as the Prince was informed of it, His 
! Highness sent them twenty guineas more, and ordered 
| them a pot of beer each man. “ They performed their 
jouraey, which is 111 miles, in eleven days, and drew the 
waggon all the way without relief.” There was a flavour 
| of toadyism, as Mr. Carlyle would call it, in the proceed- 
i iug, but the poor creatures did not toko much by their 
! movement after ail, for when the cost of the coal and of 
j, their shoe-leather, and of their keep on the road was 


deducted from the twenty-four guinea^ there waa not 
much to divide amongst the thirteen. Another occur¬ 
rence of that memorable winter seems sufficiently sham'd ! 
to deservo a passing allusion. One dismal dreary morning 
of Docember, when the snow was at its whitest, and the 
ice at its iciest, two footmen who had a quarrel about,: 
a well-made, straight-made, plump-made, stout-mode, ■ 
house-maid, met iu a field near Haveratock Hill, on the ; 
road to Hampstead, for purposes of mortal conflict ! They j < 
were armed with pistols, and changed shots twice with- !: 
out file slightest injury to either party. At length they ;' 
agreed to “make it up,” and walked off the field as sound ij 
as they had entered it. No harm would have been done |! 
were it not that their respective masters unfortunately, ] 
got wind of the matter aud discharged them, “ tclliug' 
them that they had made fools ot themselves, and that it,! 
was only people of quality who were privileged to murder j! 
<me another.” I! 

There were other severe winters in England daring the j. 
eighteenth century, but none of sufficient asperity to | ! 
require a detailed notice. The most remarkable werejj 
those of 1796 and 1798, which are celebrated not ton, 
their continuous rigour, but rather for the occasional; 
recurrence of days which it mokes one shiver to think of. : ; 
Thus we learn that on Christmas-day, 1796, the cold in . 
the New Rond was twenty-one degrees below freezing 1 
point, and the frost remained for hours upon the windows 
of rooms in which fires were constantly burning. j i 

Bnt here we mnat pause. In a future number wc ij 
propose to speak of the famous frost of 1814, and uutil j 
then we entreat of the reader to keep up his spirits, j 
remembering the melodious maxim of the poet— |; 

“ What, though the frost j 

Heign everlastingly, end ice and snow. j j 

Thaw uut bnt gather, there is that within, j 

Which where it comes makes summer." I: 

Melopotn. j! 


THE MILITARY POWER OF T-NOLAND IN THE TIME OF 
HENRY VUL 

“In England they dou’t make use of men-at-arms, so 
that they could not raise a hundred in the whole island, 
and even their light cavalry would not exceed 1000. 
The real military force of the country consists in its 
infantry, which is supposed to amount to 150,000 men, 
whose peculiar weapon is the long bow. When they 
take the field, their arms consist of a breast-plate, bow, 
arrows, sword, and two stakes—-one before and one behind 
—with which they make their pailisadoes or stockade ; 
but ail their prowess is in the bow. They insist on being 
paid monthly, nor do they choose to suffer say hardship; 
but when they have their comforts, they will then do 
battle daily,- with a courage, vigour, and valour that defy 
exaggeration.”— Four Yeart at the Covri of Henry VIII. 

K RELIC OF THE OLD REVOLUTION. 

A Lyons newspaper contains the following s—“A person 
named Bernard, grave-digger to the executive government 
in 1798, died a few days ago in a village near Lyons. 
It was to him that the Abbe Sylvien Ren and, first vicar 
of the church of the Madeleine, delivered the decapitated 
bodies of lung Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, which 
were both deposited in open coffins. The king -wore a 
white waistcoat^ and grey silk breeches and stockings. 
His head was placed between his legs. Bernard, who was 
a tailor, continued for forty years to exercise the function 
of grave-digger in the village where he died.” 






[utatcis or nrrsa m oeeat, at et. nmnuncm.] 

I THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

: THK DECLARATION OF HOSTILITIES. 

CHAPTER VI. 

j The Russian government expressed the great gratification 
j it felt that Lord Clarendon hnd disapproved of this hasty 
! order given to bring np the fleet from Malta. Russia 
felt that the countermand of the English fleet would, in 
! nil probability, have the effort of leading to a tnisunder- 
j standing between England and France, the fleet of the 
j latter power having already sailed from Toulon with the 
1 view of making a “ demonstration,” to inspire the Turks 
j witli confidence. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe arrived at 
! Constantinople on the 5th of April (1853), and im- 
! mediately sought an interview with the grand vizier ami 
I the secretary of state for foreign nfihirs. They informed 
! him. that since the arrival of Prince Monschikoff the 
lahgttoge held by the Russian embassy to them had been 
A mixture of angry complaints and friendly assurances, 
accompanied with positive requisitions as to the Holy 
! Places, indications of some ulterior viewB, and a general 
! tone of insistance, bordering at times on intimidation. 
The points of complaint were, that the sultan had not 
responded like his father to the emperor’s offers and acts of 
friendship, dust he was too much influenced by the French 
and English governments, ill-disposed towards Russia, 
{and that he had more particularly of lute displayed a 
i marked disregard of the consideration dne to that power, 
i The sssnranees' were those of a willingness to promote the 
i continued existence of the Turkish empire, and to renew 
I those cordial relations which had been attended on former 
| occasions with so much benefit to the Porte. The requisi¬ 
tions as to the Holy Places were, that the Ports, after 


j giving satisfaction for a vacillation of conduct offensive to 
! Russia, should adhere with steadiness to the arrangement 
proclaimed by the sultan’s finnan, and pledge itself to a 
complete and undisturbed maintenance of the status quo 
in fntnre hv some form of written engagement. A dia- 
positign was at the same time expressed to acquiesce in 
the privileges already obtained for the Latina, and also a 
determination to have the cupola of the Church of the 
Nativity at Jerusalem repaired according to the actual, 
that is, the Creek forms. With respect to indications of 
ulterior views, there was still some uncertainty in the 
language of Prince Monschikoff. In the beginning he 
had sounded the sentiments of the Porte as to a defensive 
alliance with Russia, but receiving no encouragement, had 
desisted from the overture. His intimations wero now 
rather directed to a remodelling of the Greek patriarchate 
of Constantinople, so as to make the election of the 
patriarch henceforward an appointment for life, indepen¬ 
dent of the Porto, and to a more clear and comprehensive 
definition of Russian right, under treaty, to protect the 
Greek and Armenian subjects of the Porte in religions 
matters. The tone of intimidation adopted by the Russian 
embassy was explained to consist in a peremptory demand 
of reparation for an alleged offence, in an unrelaxing 
insistance on the Porte’s coming to an early and almost 
immediate decision, in repeated iutiraationsof the emperor’s 
displeasnre, in the menace of interrupting diplomatic 
relations should any part, of the pending negotiations 
transpire, and of retiring to Odessa should the Porte 
continue much longer to protract its hesitation. All this 
might jnstiy be said to take a deeper colouring from the 
advanced positions taken up by considerable ]iortions of 
the Russian army, and from Prince MeusehikofTs official 
connection as well with them as with the Russian fleet at 
Sebastopol. On the following day Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe had an andionce of the sultan. Nothing could 
exceed the gracious and flattering manner in wliidh his 
majesty received the English ambassador. Mr. Laysrd 
was present on this occasion, and the sultan oomplimented 
him oil tho services which he had rendered to archieolngy i 
and to arts. After the official interview had ended, the ;j 
sultan accompanied by Rifaat Pasha, had a private inter-1| 
view with Lord Stratford de Redclift'e, who delivered an 
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'{autograph Inter from the <jiu-t-n. Ilis majesty appeared mint had not failed to pewive tliat France waft endeu- i| 
,'immli j.le,-e.l, ami ro|ienteJly observed that lie lmd “the vbiiriug to secure tlm ascendency of the Catholic Church !i 
1 fullest reliance on liriti'ii sympathy and support.” The at the expense of the Creek Church, n Jtiilicy which he j; 
'! diliicuities which the l’orte. laboured under were fully seemed to think his imperial master would resist to the , 
; discussed at subscipnuit interviews, when it transpired uttermost. 

that Prince ileiischikoff had insisted upon the conelusiou IIarassi*d upon all sides by requests for a speedy 
l of a treaty, stipulating that Russia should enjoy thp answer to the applications of France and Russia, the 
exclusive right of intervening for the effectual protection sultan issued a firman which he hoped would give satis- 
j of all members of the Greek Church, fluff the privilege* of fiwtfeu to both parties. The following are the principal 
I the four Creek patriarchs should be effectually £oitfijfl$4» artuffis :— 

] aud that they should hold their preferment tor life taufe* “If a key of the groat gate of die Church of Bethlehem 
1 peivlcntl.fi of the Forte’s approval; the leave to build a few been given to the Latins, it is in order that, os here- I 
; Russian church and hospital at Jerusalem was also insisted toforo, they may possess a right of passage in that chnrcli; j 
, upon and Prince Mensehikoff proposed that au agreement uo right to officiate there, or to hold possession in common j 
| should be drawn up in writing, aud that the Porte should with the Greeks, has thereby been given to them; uo j 
| lie held directly responsible to Russia for uny violation of right to fifetOge the status i/uo of that church, or to | 
; it. Prince Meusclukoff was urged from time to time to officiate tfeusdn, Ijas been given to them; the jiower of.; 
I require au early decision from the Forte, aud ou the l4tb iutroduelug any novelty, cither in regard to the passage' l 
I of April demanded an interview for the purpose of ex- through that church on the way to the Grotto, or in other ! j 
plaining the dissatisfaction felt by the Russian cabfeet at ipwaafe, and thus altering the regulation observed as j; 
| the delay which had taken place in the wall formerly as *t present, lias not beuu given to either;> 

I Uifaat Pasha granted an interview OU dm sfpw gggpMd pt^r, The 4«H>kMper of the above-mentioned church , 
1 commenced the conversation by telling the prince that he having for a very Jong time boon a Croak priest, subject . 
was aware tliat the object of ids visit was to complain of of my sublime Ports, and that door-keeper having nor 
tho delay used by the Porte in the settlement of his authority to prevent the entrance of other nations who 
demands, but tiuit lie ought to take into consideration have a right to enter therein, tho sgthc system shall lie ; 
that the Porte, was not to be blamed, because she had it lbllowcd in this respect as herotdfero, ';! 

not in her jiowor to come to a conclusion re»|iccling the “His majesty the sultan has «MS*d to he placed in the 
question .of the Holy Places without previously being iu Grotto of the Church of HelblohtUf^ as a public token of'' 
possession ol' the answer of the French embassy. Tim the regard which he bestows cm thf Christian nation, in 
reply returned by Prince Meusebikofi" was, that he, con- the place of the star which w*| loot hi the year lttJ7,1, 
ceived tiie Porte's ]»isition in this afliiir, but at the same another star altogether similar t and he has done so in; ! 
time he thought it his duty to upprise the minister for order to put au end to the disputes which had arisen in 'j 
foreign affairs that Russia was decided to make no con- this respect; but this star does not confer ujkiii any of i 
j cessions respecting Ac repair of the cupola of the Church the Christian nations any new right whatever, and no,; 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and that the hours for officiating at cliunge shall be made iu this respect. The nations which | { 
the Holy Virgin’s Shrine must be regulated iu the way are entitled to exercise their religious rites iu the chapel; 1 
already proposed, and that at all eveuts the right of pre- of the Tomb of the Blessed Marv, and to visit tliat j; 
ceileucy mast be conceded to the Greeks. “This must be chapel, shall visit it and exercise their religious riles |i 
clearly understood,” said he, “and Russia will not desist every day, ou condition that they offer no obstacle toll 
from it.” In reply, Rifuat Pasha said that the French other nations also’ visiting that chapel and there exer-! I 
ambassador was to have an interview with him ou the cising their religious rites. The Greeks shall exereiite I 
next Saturday, and that he (Uifaat Pasha) would not fail their religuras rites there every morning from sunrise to i 
to let the prince know, without delay, the result of the one hoar iuld a-half after sunrise; after them, the 
eouference. Subsequently the Russian ambassador wished Annouians shall exercise their religious rites there for an 
to be informed whether Kifiiat Pasha was entrusted with hour aud a-half; and offer the Armenians, the Latins 
full powers for the conclusion of the projiosed treaty, shall oxerciso their religions rites there fur two hours; 
Tho latter replied iu the negative, but added that the which arrangements are settled, and shall be carried into 1 
draft of' the said treaty, as presented by the prince, was effect under the authority and with the permission of my j 
submitted to the mature consideration of the connoil of sublime Porte. The two gardeus adjoining to the Frank: 
ministers, and that it was unanimously rejected, a* most convent shall remain uuder the superintendence of the! 
of the demauds therein coutaiued wore detrimental to the Greek and Latiu nations, who shall make use of thumbs! 
rights and independence of the Forte; and lie (Rifkat theljr have heretofore done, without aay privileged right 
Pasha) was most certain that, were another power to put for either of tho two parties. AU these arrangements 
forward similar propositions, Russia herself, as a good shall remain as they are, inasmuch as no new concessions 
neighbouring power and undent ally of die Porte, would are made to any nation whatever by formal documents, 
advise them to avoid carefully entering into such an AH the Holy Places which the Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
agreement. “ Is this an oftiriul answer ?” inquired the nations already posses* at Jurnsalem, either in common 
prince ; ami at the same time got np to take his leave, or exclusively, shall remain as now in their possession for 
To this, llifaat Pasha said, that he was nut yet authorised ever.” j 

to make any official communication on tho subject, but The French envoy (M.l)e laCmur) consented to accept | 
only staied the view taken by the council; the matter this understanding, but Prince Mensehikoff declined, on! 
was before the sultan far Ids consideration, and as the the ground that it gave to Rnsaia no protectorate over 1 
Mule hail not yet been issued, he could notenter into the Greek subjects of the Porto, who were the co-j 
further details reflecting that matter. Thu prince then religionists of tho emperor himself. Tho induce then' 
{referred to tlm part taken by France in sup)mrting the domain led the final reply of the sultan to his ultimatum { 

;; cause. «f tho Latins, and said that the Russian govern- within five days. Before the expiration Of that time ' 
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iti partial anil snddeu change of ministry took place at 
tbo snblime Porte. Mustaplia l’ushn, fonnorly governor of 
' Candin, and lately president of tbo council, was appointed 
! tbe new grand vizier. He was succeeded in tbe latter office 
by Kifaat Pasha, wbo was himself succeeded by Rescind, 
the. ex-grand vizier. Mchemet Ali, the late grand vizier, 
took the post of the late swankier, who himself was 
placed at the bend of the sultan’s guard. All these 
ministers were already pledged, as members of the 
council, to opinions adverse to the extreme demands of 
Russia. < hi the lOtli of May, the new ministry delivered 
their reply in writing to the demands of Prince Meu- 
schikoff They stated, that his majesty the sultan was 
’ prepared to allow a Russian church and hospital to lie 
built at t’oiistautinople, unit that he would secure the 
same religious privileges to the members of the (Ireek 
t'hurch which were extended to all other Christian com¬ 
munions. ihi the subject of the general protectorate, 
demanded by Russia of all tbe Christian subjects of the 
Porte, the reply was as follows:—“However friendly 
may be the reciprocal sentiments of the sublime Porte 
,'uiul the government of Russia, it. is contrary to inter¬ 
national rights that one government should conclude a 
treuty with another on a dangerous matter, affecting not 
only those things on which her independence is grounded, 
but, as it is well known, her iiidejicuilciicc itself in its 
very foundations.” Prince Menschikoff replied to the 
despatch the following day, and expressed his “ astonish¬ 
ment" at the distrust which the Porte evidently attached 
to the emperor’s intentions “by seeking to discover iu 
them the idea, at owe inndmissablc ami opposed to Ills 
generous aild conservative policy, of being desirous of 
obtaining a new right.” llis highness concluded In¬ 
stating, that if the matter were not reconsidered, and his 
demands complied with, he would leave Constantinople 
iiu three days. The ministers of the Porte, niter eon 
.| suiting with the representatives of Euglaud, Austria, 

! France, and Prussia, requested a further delay of five 
|or six days, in order to consider by what means an 
adjustment might yet lie arrived at consistent with the 
dignity aud independence of tbe sultan. Prince Alen- 
1 scliikoff in granting the request stated that, “if the 
I hesitation of the Ottoman government should* continue, 

I lie could only look npou it ns an indication rtf distrust 
j mid reserve offensive to his government, and that his 
'departure and that of the imperial legation would lie 
| the inevitable and immediate consequence.” The interval 
! was occupied with private or direct endeavours to obtain 
a more liberal allowance of time and to discover some 
. mode of 'bringing the adverse parties within reach of 
• an. accommodation. This result, however, was not 
i accomplished, aud at the expiration of three clays, Prince 
i Mertschikoff and his suite left Constantinople. The 
j imperial arms were removed from tlio ambassador's 
i residence, and the ambassador himself was directed to 
. follow in n few days. This startling information was con- 
I veyed to Baron Brmmow, at London, who was instructed 
j to announce the fact to Her Majesty’s government, and to 
■ state that the emperor would give the sultan another 
| week for reflection ; if, at the expirntion of that period, 

| his demands were not compliud with, he would couault 
' only the honour and dignity of Russia. He would order 
j Ills troops to occupy too" Principalities, which ho would 
retain as a deposit until he had obtained satisfaction. 
The baron stated, that it was pot without extreme and 
profound regret that the emperor found himself forced 
'into adopting such a measure. Even whilst adopting 


il, lie still intended to remain faithful to the fundamental! I 
principle of his policy, that of not wishing' to subvert the • 
Ottoman empire. The emperor would not, he said, seek j 
any aggrandisement of territory, although occtipying for j 
a time a portion of the Porte’s possessions. He would) 
avoid favouring, knowingly and voluntarily, any attempt > 
at insurrection among the Christian populations. j 

Count Nesselrode at the saute time wrote to Reschid 
Pasha, renvms tea ting with him upon the calamities which 
would" descend upon Turkey if she refused to comply 
with the demands of Russia. From his despatch wo 
quote the following passage:—“ Within u few- weeks 
the troops of the emperor will receive orders to pass the 
frontiers of the empire, not in order to make war upon 
the sultan—a war which it is repugnant to his majesty 
to undertake against a sovereign whom he has always 
hail pleasure in looking u]K>n as n sincere ally auil aa a 
well-disposed neighbour—but in order that lie may 
possess material guarantees until such time as the 
Ottoman government, returning to more just sentimeuts, 
shidntipe to Russia the moral securities which she has 
in vamderaanded for two years by her representatives at 
Constantinople, and latterly by her ambassador.” 

Rescind l’a.dia replied to this communication on the 
1th of June, mul informed Coant Nesselrode that the 
demands of the emperor conld not lie acceded to in the 
form in which they were put, but he expressed his readiness 
on the part of the sultan’s government to send an am¬ 
bassador to St. Petersburg tor the piiqioso of resuming 
the dropped negotiations, provided no-further question 
were raised of an engagement inconsistent with the 
sovereign rights and independence of the l’orte. This 
reply was Conveyed to Prince Menschikoff at Odessa by 
the last remaining member of the Russian diplomacy at 
Constantinople, who took away with him the archives 
and official correspondence of the legation. Abont the 
same time the English and French fleets anchored in the 
Bay of Besika. On Sunday, the 1-ltli of June, the Emperor 
Nicholas issued the memorable manifesto in which he 
declared hostilities against Turkey, and proclaimed the 
war to lie a crusade for the maintenance of the orthodox 
church. The following arc the principal passages in the 
document, which was the signal for the arming of 
Europe:— 

“ Having oxlian.-ted all persuasion and every means 
tor obtaining pacific satisfaction of our just demands, we 
hare found it need fill to advance our armies into the 
Danuhian Principalities in order to show the Ottoman 
Porte to what its obstinacy may lead. Bnt even now wo 
have not the intention to commence war. By the occu¬ 
pation of the Principalities we desire to have such a 
security iu onr bauds ns will insure us in every event the 
restoration of onr rights. It is not conquest tliat we 
seek, Russia needs it not; we seek satisfaction for a just 
right so clearly infringed. Wo are ready even now to 
arrest the movement of onr armies, if the Ottoman Porte 
will bind itself solemnly to observe tile inviolability of the 
orthodox church. Hut if blindness and olistinacy decide 
for tlie contrary, then calling God to our aid, we shall 
leave the decision of the straggle to Him, and in full 
confidence in llis omnipotent right linnd, we shall march 
forwards for the orthodox church.” !j 

thamj;s WAW.n. :j 

Thames water, after it is taken on ship-board, rapidly ;] 
becomes tainted and unfit for human use, bnt if left to i 
stand a few days, it again becomes sweet and pure. 1 
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NEW FLOATING BATTERIES. 

Amopu the work* rapidly approaching completion for the 
campaign against lltissin, nre ihe two floating batteries, 
the “(Hatton" and the “Trnsty.” As they are perfect 
specimens of the doss*to which they belong, and as 
various and conflicting particulars have lM!eu given 
concerning them, the following brief description written 
from actual survey may not bo unacceptable to our 
readers:—Massive, ponderous, and impregnable, these 
engines of destruction arc admirably fitted to the purposes 
for which they arc intended. The sturdy dak and weighty 
iron of which they are composed, under the skilful 
bond of the shipwright, have been so built up together 
that no force coming iijion them externally can shake 
then 1 giant frames. The length between the perpendicu¬ 
lars is one hundred awl seventy-two feet six inches; the 
length of keel per tonwige, one hundred and forty-six feet: 
breadth extreme, forty-three feet eleven inches j breadth 
per tonnage, forty-three feet five inches; breadth wonlded, 
forty-two feet; depth of hold fonrteon feet seven inches; 
burthen in tons, fourteen hundred awl sixty-nine. The 
spar-decks arc slightly arched so that any shot alighting 
on them will glance harmlessly off. The transverse 
timbers arc ten and a-quarter inches in thickness; these 
are covered with longitudinal timbers of eight and three- 
quarter inches thick, and the whole is stoutly shielded 
with sbpot iron ludf-nn-iuch in thickness so as to with¬ 
stand the force of any projectile. The bulwarks are 
moveable, mid thus no obstruction will lie afforded to 
the shot when it glnuccs off the decks. Thu ribs are 
formed close together, and ore ten awl a-quartor inches 
thick; the liorisoutal linings are four inches thick. The 
ribs arc covered on the outside with timbers of seven and 
seven-eighths inches thick. This, ponderous mass of wood 
is encased and protected with heavy plates of wrought 
iron, four and a-quarter inches thick at the water-line, 
and three and seveu-eight inches thick in all other parts; 
the breadth of these plates varies from two to three feet, 
and iu length they are twelve feet, each plate weighing 
between two and three tuns; counter-sunk bolts driven 
completely through the wood ami then securely screwed, 
fasten the iron plates and keep them firmly iu their 
{daces. The spar-decks will not be used when in action, 
all the guns being on the fighting decks. The “(Hatton” 
and the “ Trusty " are pierced for thirty-two gnns, but 
they will, however, it is understood, only cany sixteen 
guns each. When carcying on an assault all the gnus 
will be brought on one side, while the portholes on the 
other side will he left open for the escape of the smoke. 

! It was intended that a larger number of gnus should have 
l , been carried, hut it was found that the space would not 
I permit more to lie commudiously served. 'Hie gnns arc 
sixty-eigbt-pounder Lancasters, eacli ten feet'long, and 
weighing ninety-five hundred-weight. Beneath the 
fighting-deckx, ami consequently ihe water-line, are the 
engines, stores, and various cabins, and in this part of the 
batteries one might remain without fear of harm even 
when the battle was ragiug fiercest. The engines arc of 
two hundred horse-power, and work the screws with 
which the batteries will he propelled. The bottoms are 
perfectly flat, and as the vessels only draw about seven 
feet of water, it may be reasonably supposed that they 
can be taken in anywhere. They will he ship-rigged, 
but when moored abreast a heaVy battery every stick 
.will be taken out, and a clear stage presented, with the 
addition, it may be confidently assertod, of “no favour." 


OH! HAD I.THE VOICE OF A BIRD! 

[The nmt mid third of thus! veraw Imvo Won *t’ lo mart graceful and 
exprrmlve ramie by MIm JMImbeth 1’bUr, ncemptwr of l>t||b promt*, 
riibllrlien, Cramer end Beale, llefcnt-atnwt,} 

On 1 luul 1 tie) voice of a bird to intone tin*, 

Sndi song* m the nightingale rings to the rose, 

Tlion shouklst know with vrhnt rajrttiro this ibnd bosom glows— 
For tlumgh ail may ndmirv time, ’tie 1 that shall men thee, 

And, queen of my soul, on my heart 111 enthrone thee! 

Oh! had I the wings of a bird, my beloved. 

I’d hover around this* by day and by night. 

And my life should be spent in a dream of neiight: 

For I never in vnin should thy camtsiny eovet, 

If I had the wings of a bird, my behived. 

Say, what are the spells that combine to endear thee, 
Jinchoatress, what witchery lurks in thy smile f 
Or liow hnst thou tutored thine eyes to beguile ? 

Oh, fly me not—try me not let me be near thee; 

To minp ears thou art nmsie, love—let me but Hear thee! 

•* C. D. 


CHINESE MARKIACIES. 

The part which is played in all these ceremonies by 
the family of the bride, mnst always wear a certain stamp 
of deference and modesty. Thus, when the name of his 
daughter is asked, the father is required to answer in the 
following manner:—“1 have received with respect the 
marks of your goodness. The choice that, yon deign to 
make of my dnughter to become the wife of yonr son, 
shows me that yon esteem my jioor ami cold family more I 
than it deserves. My daughter is coarse and stupid, and 
1 have not had the talent to bring her up well; yet 1 shall, 
nevertheless, glory in obeying you on tills ‘occasion. Yoit 
will find writteu on another page the name of my 
daughter, and that of her mother, with the day of her birth.” 
When he receives the presents, and the information that a 
day is fixed for the wedding, the father replies in these terms. 
“T have received yonr last resolution. Yon wish this 
marriage to take place, and I am only sorry that my 
daughter has bo little merit, and that she lias not had all the 
education desirable. I fear she is good for nothing yet, 
nevertheless, since the augury is fevonrable, 1 dare not 
disobey yon. 1 accept yonr present, I salnto yon, and I 
consent to the day appointed for the wedding. I will 
take care to make dne preparation.” 

- —— ■ .. . -■■■ 

FSEFITL ATFLICATON OF INDIA-MIBBER. 

Experiments have recently been tried nndcr the 
superintendence of the authorities at Woolwich Arsenal, 
to test the advantage of employing india-rnbber to diminish 
the shock occasioned to the timbers of a vessel by the 
firing of heavy mortars or gnns. One of the new mortar- 
boats, the “iSinhad,” has lately been fitted with a set of 
powerful india-rubber springs heneatii the platform, and 
the result has proved highly imtisfiictory. Twenty rounds 
were fired with a shell of 200lbs. weight, carrying a 
distance of from 4,000 to 5,000 yards, and the springs cm 
examination were found to be as perfect as at starting. The 
“Sinbnd” is fitted with twelve springs, each of which is 
calculated to resist a concussion of from twenty to twenty- 
five tons, at an average compression of from one to one 
and a half inches, showing that the actual recoil on firing 
one of these huge pieces is from 200 to 250 tons. In 
order fully to test the advantage of the application, twenty 
rounds were fired with, and twenty without, the springs, 
when the difference in the effect upon the timbers of the 
vessel was very apparent, and fully established the! 
superiority of tills mode of mounting heavy guns on ship-! 
board. • 
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HOW THF NINEVEH RET TPQ WERE REMOVED P° Wer « S“ io * about twclve w fifteen k,lote and tlrftwin * 

| JUW "UNEVEH Kb.LIUS WERE KB,MOVED. ouly two feet of watw _.tbe “Nitocris” being capable of j| 

Most of our readers have seen the gigantic bulls and slabs making eight knots ouly, and drawing throe feet four; 

I discovered and dug tip by that energetic and learned man, inches. The river being now at its height, and the stream j 
| Dr. Layard, at Niueveb, and bronght with so ranch trouble strong, wo rapidly loft thu town behind ns, looking very j 

and expense to ourich our national collection of antiquities pretty in the morning sun, which had just begun to tip! 

I I in the British Museum, and will, therefore, feel interested the lofty palm and the blue tojfi of the minarets with a! 

! in reading of the difficulties raider which some of these flood of golden light. As we cleared the orange-groves! 

•; massive relics were landed at Basreh, to await thu arrival and gardens we found that the plains were rapidly being J 
.' of the vessels chartered by the trustees of the British flooded lrsin the unusual height to which the river had j 
j | Museum for their'safe conveyance to England. Thu attained. At nine, we passed the old ruins of ‘ Otusiphon,’ I 
i following short narrative of a dangerous and skilful feat, of which but one lofty building remains, called the Tak | 
j performed by a war steamer of thu Indian navy, thu Kusro, or Arch of Kosroc, who was a mighty monarch< 

■ “Nitocris,” employed on the Tigris River, which, fortu- when Ctesiphou was in its glory. The building, winch 

| nutely, was successful in saving one of the finest bulls, now remains, is the most magnificent in the East. The 
| besides several very interesting engraved slabs, covered archway alone is 109 feet high, 85 feet span, and 178 
! with the strange figures of the cuneiform character, is feet deep, with a facade of 300 feet; and standing, as it 
! from the journals of one of her officers;,— does, on a level plain, with mounds covering the rniua of 

j “At 6 p.m., May 29th, we quitted Baghdad, bo ud this once large city scattered around, it is visible tor j j 
: down river to Basreh, as usually our eastern once a mouth, miles, like some huge giant, and mocking at time from j j 
| for the double purpose of carrying the mails fur the its excessive solidity, as the wails in places arc fourteen jj 
jj Persian Gulf squadron, and for the preservation of the feet thick of solid masonry, a§ good and perfect as if! 
jlpeace of the river, and increasing our good relations with built of bricks of the present age. This is one great fact" 
i! the wild Arabs who occupied the pasturage on either in all Babylonian ruins, proving the high stale of the art 
11 bank. We hod some days before despatched on their of brick-making in those days compared to the present. 

! trip towards Basreh two rafts laden With the stones ex- We steamed on all night, the river being high, and couse- 
) cavatud at Nineveh, and thus floated to Baghdad. This quentiy easy for navigation, and at six the next morning 
11 was rather a dangerous experiment, and was put in came to anchor, at a part of the river (Milled the Um’l I 
I practice with slight misgivings as to its result, but no Ileunch. Thu river here makes a very sharp bend, | 
j trading boat 1 icing available for their transport, and a being very difficult to round, even lor the steamer, on 
! ship bciug daily expected at Basreh for them, there was account of the force with which the current, in its liearf- 
j no alternative but to send them on, the same as they had long speed dashes upon tho bank at the bend, and the 
! arrived from Mosul, our camels being scut to help them banks of tho river being much higher thau the surround 
i if requisite. These rafts are the only floating means by iug country, owing to the vegetation retaining the dust 
j which goods can be sent by river from Diurbokir, the water and depositing it with the night dews, forming in the 
j being very shallow. They are made by inflating numerous course of ages a higher level. The confined water, rushing 
skiuu, which are tied together, and then roughly decked with increased velocity from die unusual rise, had worked 
over widi the stems and foliage of the palm or poplar tree, its way through, and was pouring its whole stream into 
and are steered and propelled by two long slender poles the interior, having rapidly washed away the soft alluvial 
working on a stout peg with a rope lashing, the blade soil, and formed a deep swift stream. The rafts on their 
formed by seenring several short pieces across die end. passage down hail arrived in safety as far as this, but 
It was feared that when they came to gut to the brood, here it was tho fate of one to finish its jonroey, as, far 
deep, and open part of the river, where tkero is often a away, some two miles inland, on what was actually a 
tolerable swell, that the undulations of the raf^ which, of mound, but which, frtrai the country being inundated, was 
course from its construction, must yield to the motion of a shoal, lay stranded the unfortunate ono; and, from tiiat 
the wares, floating only on tho Bnrfucc, would cause the situation it was our duty, if possible, to rescue its 
fastenings to break adrift, and,.consequently, let the heavy valuable freight. A cargo bout, which we had managed 
load of upwards of fifteen tons fall through. It was ouly to secure at Baghdad, and bad sent away a day or two 
necessity that allowed of the first risk being run—of before us, we found had safely arrived, and, consequently, 
forwarding them from Mosul iu that manner, bat the country we now begun our difficult, and fortunately, successful, 
having ho regular roods, and no machine existing capable attempt at recovering tho stranded marbles, 
of. carrying such huge weights, tiiere was no other method. “ Our first dnty was to ascertain if it were possible to 
The rafts used now are the same kiud that were used from take tho steamer through the breach caused by the 
the earliest period, as Herodotus describes them exoctiy, irruption jnto the country, for which purpose the corn- 
even to the common practice of the present day of the owner mamlor started off with the launch and a good stout 
carrying a donkey with him on the raft, for the purpoes crew to enter the new channel, whilu the steamer was 
of transporting the skins back again over land, the other hauled alongside tho bank to land all superfluous fuel to 
portions fetching a good price at BaglidM. Traffic up lighten her as much as possible. We soon saw the 
river beyond a few utiles above Baghdad is at present im- signal from the launch agreed upon if there was sufficient 
practicable to native vessel^ owing to the rapidity of the water, and getting thu steam well np and siguulisiiig to 
current doting tho high, raid the shallowness of water the cargo boat to drop through with the current, also set 
during the low season. An attempt was made dating the on, and, with a curious sensation in my mind at quitting 
high season by the “Nitocris” to overcome the difficulty, the beaten truck of river, and feeling myself being 
bat not having sufficient power, though aided by a strong whirled through the gap iu the bonks, into what appeared 
south-east wind and assisted by tow ropes, she was obliged a broad lake, covered with Bhoals, we entered. We 
to return; her commauder, though, being convinced that found the stream was running about six knots, and 
the attempt would befeasible with a steamer of moderate fearing lest wo might ground, kept her head to the 
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i current, and dropping a kedge to the bottom. Jet her to safely in the Tigris, having cast off the boat to mako 
| gently drift, using the steam occasionally to regulate our the best of her way down to Basteb. "We hauled along- ,. 
I motion and to koep behind the launch, which was sounding side tbo bsuk again, and took in jour fuel, .and at a; 

I the way very carefully. To our great aatisfuction we quarter-past seven were again under, weigh down river. I 1 
| found deep water clow up to the raft, nod by dint of We passed the boat at about half-past eleven the same! 

| care and a little trouble^ managed to get the cargo boat night, and at eight o’clock the nest evening arrived at 
I secured alongside the stones, and ourselves safely moored, Magliil, tho residence of the British consul at Baai eli. ■ 
head and stern on the off side of the boat. When the Basreli being about three miles farther down the river.; 
two vessels were thoroughly secured,' wo made our pro- The boat, with the marblesj did not arrive till the j, 
parations for hoisting the stones inboard. We first of evening of the 3rd, two days after us. The next day 1 
all slang the steamer, by passing a chain round her wo got her -cargo out of her on to tho bank* where the. i 

bottom, dto end going through a large Mock on the marbles brought down by the other raft were already 1 - 

boat’s mast, which was a very long and stunt spar, being safely de]waited, and covered them np carefully from the 
upwards of . thirty feet high, and twelve or fourteen weather, ns the expected vessel had not arrived. . 
inches in diameter. The block was lashed about a “ In this short account 1 can scarce express the labour 
third ttp, and to the chain, when through this block, and skill of the officers and crew in saving these marbles, 
was hooked a three-fold iron block, with n hawser rove as the heal was intense, tho thermometer in the shade on 1 

through it, and through a two-fold iron block, hooked deck was up to 97 degrees, and the navigation of tlic steamer Ij 

on to a chain slung round the largest half* of the human into tho n)ttrsh was perilous in the extreme, as the [' 
beaded lion, the fall coming inboard to the steamer, so Tigris (called emphatically by the Arabs, ‘El Ifijla,’i 
that the whole strain caine on the steamer, on account of ‘ the arrow,’ from its swiftness), rises and frills very ; 
her being as it were dung to the mast of the boat; the suddenly, and she was liable at a moment to be left! 
consequence was, with u sufficient power, we must either high and dry far inland, with no chance of the waters 1 
hoist the stones into the boat, or the steamer out of the ever rising to that very unusual height again, but for- 1 
water, which latter being an impossibility, we set onr tnnatcly the waters continued rising, ami the atones j | 
men to work with a will to accomplish the forrnor. Wc were rescued, to add their mite to the interest that is!, 
commenced to heave in at one o’clock, but. for a long naturally felt for our noble national institution.” •; 

while, were unable to move the unwieldy mass, but by ____ j 1 

the judicious application of levers, and by forming a 

platform of beams, well greased, from the side, of the ismt THE STORY OF A RUSSIAN PRISONER. j! 
to the raft, managed, when quite exhausted from the “My own history,” said the Russian prisoner, “w not!! 
excessive heat, to get the largest half safe inboard by remarkably interesting. I am not quite eighteen, have I; 
about six, to onr great delight, as we then made snretho seen but little, except what 1 have liefim compelled to see i, 
next day of getting them all safe in. in this last war. I, and my father and mother, and two j, 

“ At sunset wo were very much annoyed by legions of sisters, led a tolerably quiet life, eating onr black bread ; 

toosqnitocs coming on tward, irritating ns very much. I with contentment. We wore blessed with a merciful 
never was, never, so bitten in roy life as 1 was for an boynrd—-we call the lords towards in Russia, anil they! 
hour or two, till a pleasant breese luckily sprang up, and call us serfs. When the war broke out, and the news | 
80 night's rest wtts enjoyed by came that our father the emperor was About to oxter-1 
all the crew, which they much needed after the hard minato the Mussulmans, and do plant -tho cross on -the! 
labour of the day. At daylight the next morning, the cupola of Saint Sophia, we thought it bravo work. We 
men set to again, and first, as the boat was one-sided changed onr opinion afterwards. Soldiers were needed; 
from the weight of the stone that had been got ia the one after another my old companions were seut off. It 
;.,y before, we hauled off and turning her round, made all came to %y turn, at last. I went quietly, they—die 
Hurt again the same as before, l'his occupied us until six, people of onr village, 1 mean—-made a little collection 
when we began to heave in again. By eight o’clock we for me, and I started forth. If I had net consented 
got in three slam, one of which was cracked and much quietly, I should have tasted whipcord, tod been taken 
damaged, as well as one ride of the Hon, by the abrasion os a prisoner, no 1 did the beat I could raider tho efr- 
m the stream. By twelve we ;iad managed to get in all cnmstances. It was very hard work, and very hard fare, 
therert of the sinus, six la number, and to get the other and when fightingcame, very bard fighting too. 1 don't 
half of the lion slung; and, after the men had dined, think there was a man in onr odmpany who had ever 
cy three, after a hard heave, we had the half on board. handled, a nuusket till he was snddenlyonlfated, ondwlien 
e then set to work to puH the raft to pieces, and your mCtt came rushing up the heights Of Alma we coukl 
succeeded in getting a good many of the spani.of which not stand the shock. I was. t aken prisoner on the 
** jj om P 0BU ^ bout, Met when it became Kght- 20th of f September. I expected to las .killed, ’having 

ehed, the current caught St, and away went the remains been told, that such would he my fate, and had enrtaihly 
serosa the country, heme along by the rapid stream. n6 hopr* of the -generous treatment T Junta received. 
Thongh the atones were now in the boat, our next Though I have not myself experienced the toost rigorous 
undertaking, ana not the least, was to get into the aervithde in Russia, -I know -6f some-terrible cascs, one 
river again; wc made* the bom fast astern, and with of which Is still fresh in my memory. -1 will relate it i 
the steMnwcn np, ana rushing with terrific force and with pleasure. 1 am of opinion that pale brandy is we* ! 
din through the steam pipe, turned head to the stream; fera'rie to the raki which is sometimes served out to .the i 
I i 8 ? m ® * lmc ve ® e * tnottoulcss, though Steaming Hu Man hoops. I have no objection to-take a glass; ’hut I 
ahead frill power, till slowly she began to move, ad brandy is not the story, neither is frakheo to-begin s— i 
getting in the anchors as we steamed tip to them, pro- “ Late one ; Christmas nightthC'parish priest Of Eagndu ! 
ceeded on our way sgarnst the rapid inpouring of the - —Kloby, that was his name—was suddenly-called to the 
river, about ft mile an hour, and by hshfrpast four rounded ^oath-bed of a sertinomed Ralyvtok. Fasher Klehy—j 










] I'opo Kleby, as they called him, for ail the priests are 
•called popes iu Russia—was os kind-hearted and good a 
■ 'man as ever wore the long brown robe of his order, or 
| the black cap with the edge of for, which indicated his 
I rank ; ids long hair hung on his shoulders, and his 
I white heard extended below his waist The people all 
'liked him, he was so mild aud gentle, and so willing to 
! i lend a helping hand wherever he could. Alas, for him, 

J his means were very slender, and a kopec was a kopec, 

! even to Pope Klebly. The snow was coming down thick 
j and fast, and the night was intensely cold, bat the priest 
'hesitated not a moment; when the summons camo he was 
! ready, ami before midnight he was in the honsc of the 
:, dying man. it was as 'miserable a hovel as it is possible 
j|to conoeive, and the dim light of the candle which was 
11burning, made the place seem really worse than it was., 
j: The peasant lay on a sort of stretcher, raised about two 
| [ feet from the ground, and was covered with his sheepskin 
.jeoat aud blue blouse. His. wife was there and his 

I ■ children also. Me had two children : Catherine, a girl 

II about five years old, and* Michael, a boy, perhaps, two 
'years older. The emaciated countenance of the man, 

! the misery depicted on the faces of his wife and children 
|—poverty sharpens Jho wits of children, making them 
;! prematurely old in Care' and sorrow—all attested the 
;; wretchedness and destitution of the family. The priest 
j! sighed deeply, made the sign of the cross, and kneeling down 

beside the dying man, whispered words of hope and comfort. 

' | “ The man half arose, and gazed with a horrible glance 

'ion the face of the priest. 

*“ Not a word, not a word,” ho said, ‘ let me die as 
the licasts die. 1 have lived without hope, let me die 

I without it; my life has been as that of the cattle, let 
limy end bo like theirs; chant no psalm, offer no prayer, 

.; let me sleep the last sleep that shall know no waking ! ’ 

! “Hut the priest spoke on, and talked of the land on the 
] | other side of death’s river, where the soul put on im- 

II mortal youth and revelled in unsnllicd happiness. There 
| was impatience and irritation expressed in the man’s 
j countenance ; lie heard as one might hear a story of some 
imaginary place, a tide of fairy land. AVhen the priest 
ceased, he repeated': 

“ ‘ l have lived without it, let mo die without it. If 
God is mereifhi, why are we as wo are ? If jail are His 
children, why shoidd some of His family bo mode to 
suffer so fearfully in this world ?’ 

u In vain the good man expostulated and expounded: 

I his words fell on heedless ears. When the little group 
ji knelt down and prayed, the man covered his face and 
|! wept, but they were not tears of contrition; the words of 
| prayer woke up old memories, deep and tender, and 
i touched the well-springs oft affection iu his heart. At 
j last he spoke again : 

I “ ‘ Father, I' honour and respect you ; to yon die rcli- 
| gion you profess is true; Thaft religion is tile faith of 
i die boyards, and p ewcc sM no comfort for me. 1 am 
j dying. I have a secret ^ tell :■ it most be told to you— 

! to yon only.* 

j 1,4 The Bocrets of the confessional am sacred.’ 

! “‘So be it, so be it; may God, if there, is a God, Mesa 
| and prosper yon; as yon are faithful.’ Then lowering his 
| voice, he whispered, * Tell- them 1 to withdraw. You— 

| yon only—mush know 1 the secret!’ 

“ Kindly, gently,- die. priest led the wife aud children 
j to the farther end-, off die cabin; and then returning, 

! kneeled down by (he side -of the coach, so that he could 
| hear the sick man’s faintest- whisper. Once or twice, aa 


the revelation went on, he started as if he would hear. 
no more, but the spell of the dying man was out him,; 
and be could not choose but bear. With the finish of I 
the recital, life ended; and ere the priest conhl repeat the! 
words of absolution—ere ho could utter the prayer for the j 
departing—ere, even ho could drop the consecrated water 
on the strained and agonised face, the man sank back 
with a shudder and was a corpse. 

“Great was the grief of the widowed mother aud the 
orphaned Children. The priest strove to comfort them as 
well as lie could, and some good-natured villager received 
them for that night into his abode, the priest, himself 
watching by tho dead man. Having anointed the 
body, he began, in a low monotonous voice, to chant the 
prayers for the dead, but his heint smote him. for the 
man bod died impenitent. From his own purse ho drew 
forth two kopecs, and placed them in the hands of the 
corpse, lighted the eonsverated taper, and still sang. 
There were strange reports in the morning of tumble 
sights and sonnds heard and seen that night in tho honsc 
of the dead ; some said the body had moved, that its eyes 
had opened mid shut, and that unearthly laughter was 
heard in the ah-; but the priest said never a word, and 
the very next day the body of the deceased was laid in 
the grave, a small wooden cross raised over it, with this 
inscription : ‘Kalystok. Pray for his soul.’ 

*The Boyard Nathykivau was the lord of the whole 
estate ill the neigldwurhood. A sort of feud had sdways 
existed between him and the dead serf. The deceased 
had, at one period, been a fhvourito with his lord, hut an 
unforeseen event had completely changed the boyard. 
When the serf Kalystok obtained leave to marry, Ins lord 
had gone to PutcrhofF, where the czar was then residing. 
Nathykivau was to be specially honoured, fin- the emperor 
had engaged to become sponsor for his first-born son, and 
the. baptism was performed with grout state in the imperial 
chapel. Meantime, the marriage of Kalystok was cele¬ 
brated at the village, and a merry time the rustics made 
of it. They had the best repast that their limited means 
permitted, and as cheerful a dance, as slaves could have 
expeoted; and when night came they lighted np the trees * 
with curious little candles; and made quite a fit of the 
event. Unfortunately, the illumination turned out greater 
than had been intended, fin- some of these little caudles 
setting fire to the dry branches of a tree, communicated 
with the thatch of a cottage, so to a hay rick, and 
making the sky blood-red, lighted up the country far and 
near. Tim serfs Wwe in despair, they knew not. bow to 
act, and in the midst of the confusion the clattering of . 
hoofs and' the noise of carriage wheels announced the 
return of the boyard. Tho biasing of the timbers, the 
wild roar off the fire terrified the horses; they reared and 
plunged frightfully; the (harlot was overturned, and the 
eld'd—the new born heir, the pride and hope of the boyard, 
the god-son of the emperor was killed. The rage, grief; 
and disappointment of the boyard cannot be expressed. 
His lady the countess felt it, perhaps, more deeply than 
himself; but both expressed it in-one way, and from that 
time the black days of Kalystok anil his young wife set in. 
Thoif marriage festival had blighted—for a time, at all 
events—the happiness of the noble, ami the noble was 
resolved that they should suffer. Life and death were iu 
the hands of the boyard. One unhappy surf who happened 
to give advice about'the erection of a stable, and which 
advice turned-ant a failure; was exiled to Siberia; another, 
for even a lesser offence, was condemned to lose four of 
his upper teeth; while a Hurd was nailed to a cross, and 
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thus miserably perished.' Everything that could cod* 
tribute to the degradation of Kalystok lind been done— 
every sort of petty annoyance which ingenuity cowd 
devise had been put in practice. At last, when a year 
had nearly elapsed, another eon was born to the boyard.- 
At the same time a son was born to the serf. Hut old 
enmity did not die out. On the Very day of the baptism 
of the new heir, Kalystok woe arrested on some trivial 
charge of disrespect, and before the door of his own house 
received three score lashes. * 

“ Thus matters had been going on from bad to worse. 
The boyard never forgot the old offence, and the, young 
heir was taught to nourish the spirit of revenge for his 
‘murdered’ brother. Though many felt the deep wrong 
that had been done to the poor peasant they feared to 
confess it, or to rammnr a word of disapproval. They 
dreaded the arrival at their own door of that long, black, 
hearse-like contrivance which carried the apparatus for the 
infliction of the knout, and was appropriated to the removal 
of the bodies of the knouted. So they were silent, and 
slowly the life was wrong out of the unhappy Kalystok. He 
grew careless and indifferent, was heard to mutter some¬ 
times strange Words of vengeance, and to laugh a horrible 
laagh. So be lived, so he died, and they buried him. 

“A few weeks later and the widow was laid by the side 
of her husband; lilde Michael and Catherine finding a 
home in the pastor's house, and a father in priest Klebcr. 
About this man, from the night of Kalystok’s confession, 
there was something most remarkable. He appeared 
totally different from what be had appeared before. His 
health began to suffer, and his mind occasionally seemed 
to wander. He was, however, still the same kind friend 
to die needy that he had ever been, and to Michael and 
Catherine his affectionate regard was extreme. Still he 
seemed to entertain an awe of the boy, which could not be 
easiiyacconnted for. Some, indeed, attributed it to the bold, 
defiant air of the child, who, as ho grew, became a little 
hero in his way, to whose heart fear was a stranger. 

“ Michael often visited the grave-yard where his parents 
lay asleep. Often he knelt down on the green turf and 
offered touching prayers for their repose, bat he ever 
came away more gloomy than he went, and at all times 
seemed to have no relish for the rustic sports of the 
people. There was but one story to which he cared to 
listenthat was the tale of his father's wrongs—his 
life—his death! He would often wander to the clifltcau 
of the boyard, and walk round the mdjs of the park, or 
sometimes enter aud approach die honsc. He knew the 
old boyard and his son—a red-haired lad of fierce vin¬ 
dictive passions—-and he hated them. To say the truth, 
that hatred was fully returned, for as the boys grew, the 
enmity of their fathers seemed to grow with them, 
strengthened by any accidental meeting. When Michael 
talked of truth and Justice, and began to question the 
right of thaw who owned the land owning the men who 
were made in God’s image, the old Villagers shook their 
heads, ami said no good could come of it; but whatever! 
came of it appeared to be indifferent to the proud spirit 
of the lend. So Michael reached manhood, and toiled 
as others toiled on the estate of the boyard, surrendering 
that tribute of bio time Which he was compelled to Bar- 
render, and devoting all that was his own to wandering 
through the woods and round the ch&teau, or to kneeling 
for the hour together on the green tUrf of the grave-yard. 

** There was one companion of bis solitude, a dumb 
favourite,' a dog. It had grown Old fat his service, and 
he had for it the Strongest attachment Michael and his 


dog were die curiosities of the village; for Catheriue, 
with her gentle loving heart, wsa not estranged from the 
peasants, and though superior, perhaps, ha thought, and 
feeling, and education, was still as one of themselves. 
Now, it one day happened that Michael and his dog were 
In the forest when an incident occurred which gave a 
new turn to the story. The young boyard, with a few of 
his companions, were out on a hunting party, and came 
almost suddenly on Michael. The yonng man retreated, i 
and whistled to his dog, but tho dog was old, half-blind, ! 
half-deaf, and uttering a dismal howl, stood right lu the j 
centre of the path. The next moment the gay cavalcade 
came up, led by the young boyard ; just then the dog ]! 
sprung towards him, the horse on which the noble rode j! 
reared and plunged, but with a heavy blow from the; 
butt-cud of his riding whip, the boyard struck the dog ; 
on the head, and laid it dead at his feet. Michael saw it' 
all; he heard the ringing langh that accompanied tho act,!; 
he heard hia own name coupled with that of the dog, and j; 
the wish breathed that it had been himself instead of his j 
dog, and the laugh that followud the jest, and he spoke 1 [ 
not o word, but his face was flushed and Ids eyes were us j. 
eyes of fire. When the cavalcade passed on he carnet 
forth from his concealment, lifted )ii$ old favourite lu his ;. 
arms, and carried 4 into the depth of the wood to bury it.:; 

“That night Michael, armed with his hatchet, crept;' 
cautiously towards the cMtoan of the boyard. lie ' 
arrived at the dwarf stone wall which surrounded the 1 1 
garden; there he hesitated for a fe.w moments, and looked ; 
to the right hand and to the left j ail was still, every-;, 
thing was sleeping—birds iu their nests, cattle in their 1 
pastures, flowers in gay parterres; but the stars were j 
keeping watch. Then Michael crept over the. wall, and j; 
entered tho garden. Heautiful as Eden looked the j; 
the boyard’s garden. The art of cultivating exotic plants |; 
is carried to a very great extent' in Russia; trees and : 
flowers of almost every country were about him; the!] 
air was laden with a sweet perfume. Bird-cages of j 
of every shape—miniature palaces of golden wire-hung i 
from tho branches of the trees, or were otherwise bcanti- | 
fully arranged. Birds of richest plumage were there, | 
with wings of rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, eclipsing in 
colour the most beautiful flowers; here were parroqnets of 
the most beautiful hoes, with chains and perches of 
burnished gold; here falcons arrayed after the fashion of 
the Middle Ages. A large marblo basin of water was in 
the centre of the enclosure, and a fountain cast a shower 
of diamonds into the air. 

Michael stood for a time irresolute in the midst of this 
earthly paradiso. It was as on oasis in the desert, a 
bright spot on which fortune smiled in the midst of that 
sterile district. All tho beantios were disfigured in the 
eyes of Michael; those exotic plants, those foreign birds— 
how mud) toil and misery bad they caused to tho serfs; 
ho knew that they belonged to the Countess Ismene, the 
promised bride— bo said report—of the young boyard, 
and he knew that they were his gifts. When ho thought 
of the Lady Ismene^ ne felt compunction for the aot he 
intended to perpetrate; he had seen her in all her 
youthful beauty, and had learned to love—a wild hopeless 
despairing love. But he steeled his heart against all 
softer feelings, drew his hatchet from his belt, and com¬ 
menced his horrible work. In a few minutes he had 
turned that garden into a wilderness; trees, birds, flowers 
were involved in common ruin j the rarest exotics were 
plucked np by the roots, the birds ef gayest plumage 
weltered in gore, the silver lake was red with blood. 
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| “ Ah Michael turned to depart, a hand was laid upou 

him; lie started, lifted his axe, and would have slain the 
intruder, but his hand quivered, his limbs shook—it was 
the Lady Ismene, 

| “ ‘ 0 man, man!' she said, ‘ what have you done T 

i “ ‘ Vengeance!’ 

“ No matter for the rest; ho told the helpless story of 
! tho serf, his wrongs, Ms sorrows, and the lady listened: 

! he left tho place securely, for Ismene uttered not a word. 

I “Next day there-was the utmost confusion in the 
chateau. Thu destruction which had been so clandes- 
‘ finely effected on the previous night filled everybody with 
surprise. The old boyord issued au order for the assembly 
of the serfs, and great preparations wore mode for the 
; examination. The young noble hiuted his suspicion, and 
the hatred already felt towards Michael made the hint 
; almost nit accusation. At last the day of the assembly 
, arrived—the courtyard of the chateau was fitted up for the 
purpose. The serfs wore arranged behind a wooden 
j. harrier, the old boyanl and a few of the neighbouring 
nobility sat as judges in a small balcony, and every 
serf was expected to take n solemn oath of his in- 
' noccticc. Michael’s heart failed him, for he scorned to He. 

“ .lust as his name was called, Ismene stepped into the 
; balcony, ami laying Iter soft white hand on the shoulder 
of tile old boyanl, begged him to ilcsisL 

“ 1 1 alone,’ said she, ‘ was witness; I alone can testify 
us to the guilt or innocence of these poor serfs; 1 saw the 
mischief done ; 1 spoke to the doer of the deed.’ 

“ ‘ Name him,’ said the old boyard. ‘ Who was it ? 
—speak ?* 

“ ‘it was a wanderer out of the green wood,’ she 
answered, ‘and 1 can say no more. Let these poor 
people go; Koslolf’—that was the young boyard—‘will 
I am sure, grant my request.’ She looked around expect¬ 
ing he was there, but he was gone. With much warmth 
nml high displeasure, the old boyard consented at last to 
' dismiss the people, and so the day’s proceedings were 
abruptly closed. It was liitein the evening when Michael 
roturued to tho priest’s house, and Uluru a now disaster 
awaited. Catherine, his sister, was absent—none knew 
. where she was, though nu uucertuiu report was busily 
circulated that the young boyard had seized her and 
earned her off. Michael, as you may readily imagine, 
was rendered almost frantic by the news. In vain the 
priest attempted to calm Ids uugrv passions, he would 
listcu.to nothing but the voire of revenge in his heart, 
lie quitted his old home that night, declaring he would 
• never return but with Catherine—that he would never 
rust till ]ier destroyer had paid the twice of bis guilt. 

“Three days later Catherine returned, but, oh ! how 
! changed. The colour had fled from her cheeks, there was 
! a wild unearthly brightness in her eyes, there was somc- 
i thing that flitted the blood in her wild ringing laugh— 

| she was a maniac. The. priest took care of her, and she 

' babbled a strange story of the young boyard, of his kind- 
1 ness and his Cruelty, of Michael her brother, and a 
, strange meeting in the wood, of murder, and one in a 
: - secret placo; * Mood, red blood,’ die said.‘hod been spilt 
ou the earth, and the young boyard was dead, and Michael 
i, had buried him.’ , , 

! “ The grief, and.agony of Richer surpassed all descrip- 
' lion ; he entrusted patherino to the care of a neighbour, 
j charging t'r womaastrjctlyto keep her in herchamber, and 
> at night with his Httle wnlffis, he .quit,tod the vBlpgo and 
] tamed his stepstowards .the- capital. The consternation 
l in the village was great when holjh the young lord, and 
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Michael were found to be absont. The excitement 
increased when a few days later the body of the boyard'! 
was discovered. Still further was it increased by the!. 
sadden appearance and arrest of Michael, and it gainod a i 
greater height by the frank confession of the serf that he < 
had slain the boyard! He was condemned to death, j 
Capital punishment is indicted with the knout. When a I 
man is aentcnccd to receive two hundred lashes with the ! 
knout, he is sentenced to die. The ordinary punishment ; 
of the lash is administered as long as the culprit can bear it, . 
a doctor keeping hold of his hand during the punishment, ; 
aud staying it when be can bear no more. Such is not j 
the case with the knout. ' 

“The excitement in the village became greater every i 
day. All honoured the yonng man Michael, all hated ' 
the boyard; but they were serfs aud could do nothing. It 
was said that (he Countess Ismene pleaded for tho young 
man’s life, lint pleaded in vain, and the day of death 
arrived; all the horrible preparations were completed. 1 
The boyard sat in solemn state to see justice done. I need i 
not dwell upon tlic scene; bound hand and foot, tho j 
yonng man was led forth, aud as they fastened him to i 
the fatal timbers, g]ioke as a hero or martyr might speak, I 
indignantly defying the malice of bis enemies, and calling 1 
upon them to meet him before the bar of the eternal God, ' 
who knows no difference between serf and boyard, bond ' 
and free! Tho lash fell; again, again; but it fell on > 
lifeless flcBli, the first blow had opened the gate of liberty j 
aud set free the soul of the slave 1 At that very moment 
the black cap and the long white beard of the priest. Kleber, | 
was seen among the crowd; tho good man pressed for- j 
ward ; the people gave way ; he held a paper above his j 
head signed by the czar; balf a dozen or more of the - 
imperial Guard were with him; he brought the pardon of i 
the condemned Michael! ! 

“ Too late, too late ! but. not too late to toll his fearful 
secret! Death awaits the priest who dares to breathe 
the confession of tho penitent, but power cun be obtained j 
from the patriarch to do even this. That authority had j 
been given, and Kaiystok’s secret was now revealed. In ' 
revenge tor the wrong which bad been done him, Kalyatok j 
bad changed die cbildreu on die baptismal night. The I 
boyard had fostered tbe child of the serf; the serf had 
reared the boyord’s child in die bitterest enmity against 
him. This was the secret the parent had never dared to 
brcadtc, fearing the vengeance of die boyard, but the end 
had come. There, a braised and broken mass of lifeless 
flesh was the chihftilf die boyard, and still ou the sense¬ 
less carcass tell die heavy blows of tbe knout. 

“ The punishment was stayed. The old man was carried 
into his chateau, and from that day was rarely seen In 
public; he lived many years—years of hopeless misery; 
where death would have, been a blessing, the King of 
Terrors refused, to strike. The priest retired from the 
village, and took charge of tho hapless Catherine. I saw 
her when her hair was grey, still a maniac, harmless 
at most times, baton an autumn eveniug talking wildly 
of tho green, wood, and the blood, red blood, that stained 
the earth. The Countess Ismene ended her days iu the 
solitude of die cloister. 

“ I do not mean to intimate by the story I have told that 
such occurrences arc frequent, or that as a rule the 
boyards are cruel to the serfs, but the system allows it, 
and their treatment depends on the caprice of their owner. 

1 should say the condition of your tenantry is far preferable 
to ours, and f feel confident that pale brandy is preferable to 
raki, and should have no objection to take another glass.” 
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F. Maitlahd (Regent-street)—'Htc Itosslan fleet, U I* elated, contained 900 
(mi hoato iMt Fear, anil now we l««m that )Ah «then are to be added to that 
Bdhiber. Each to to In armed with one gun of 8#lhs. and flair of S911n. The 
part which la In the enter le lined with Iren. The Russian fleet of the Doltlu, 
properly to celled, constat* of M ships of the line, 9 frigates,« bitga, end 10 
steamers. 

M. (Uiilslon) -There are now two cf tlirco British ships of war at On bn 
assisting General Concha to fltwn the cxpeutedlusurrcotluii In tbattoland. 
The whole lelunil has been declared In a state nf siege, and n proobunatlnishx* 
been tominl. ordering the cidlstment of all voluutecra between the agrn of 
eighteen and flfty, who are cnpolde of bearing ante. 

W. J.—Tlie “ Bout's Hrul," In Kastr.hmp, was the hnuae where Henry, 
Fibre of Walts (the popular Henry V.) end Mi boon companion Vulstuir, 
wage Held to have eo often fmpMntisl. That houeo Mu pveeervcil the same 


Kenslved this daw aa ahnva Aha ann, „f . tign and ocqnputloufiir centuries 1 and tin- old solus,I of “ suck and ale drinking 

KneelTna tma day, HJ above, the lam of SlfMiim pMiM Lmdimere entertain a greet veneration for the retreat of the dashing “ j'llnea 
15fie 8d. on account of tie Patriotic Fond. . r Hal*’ <umi hi.« rtwniav umociaicm. 

£18 :15 • 8 J H LEFROY Han* fiaantiirv IW>tM»sii.~Mnton van balled at St. GHw’n, Crfpitlcgatc, where hla monu- 

* 1 AdXdf aw * 1 nou« oewuuy« , input inny I# rppii. 

**«.« . m. r. , , .“TT- . . . F. Uawwkoton (South urotilwldi)—A pn»T 0 rt-m»Tii)»al !k»M« the rank of 

»i, *V o1 if pomojis requiring the back number* of captain In the army. It in hi* dntv tn take rtmrjfp of primmer* confined for 

ItV , wta, will order them either offcnecn of affcnernl nature, and to take eviftib*uucp of the conduct ofnll follower* 

( Urcflt i ron* the office, or of their hnokiclicrn, iw bootj as convenient. In order to end retainer* of the camp. lie Is also empowered to indict iummarv punish' 
provimt diaappulntxncut, as the de mand for book numbers Is dally increasing, 'incut on any soldier or Individual connected with the army, whom lie may 


Wr «>r Hallv hn lit* the remarks and smwfostlous of our reader*, assuring 


detect In the actual conmunHlon of any offence agalimt order or discipline. 

F. (Jordon (Hltclifn)- Hear- Admiral Seymour has ln.eu apMnk-d second in 


.. - ” , , - - -V ..-VI • . s.i.naiun — AltlU-flltlllll >u (w iiiviii uap in.«u till nPIIMbll fln.(l||l 

to*} ^eu U uny coiirniuntcotlon, from Its lengili or other reasons, should command of tho Ihdtlc Heel. Itcar-Admlml Ituyucu IIs thirl In command. 
5 ST-Vrr.? m »° r U ? en e, . mh !° ?? Uy J V? ,re of l wh * t uiay be JS. Poole (Tavlitoek-nminre) - Two nous of the Into Sir Robert Teel imw l 


necemarv, and thin be of service to tlw public ami to ounMtfvmi. 


oftleo In the i’almcrgton ndmlnlhtratlon. sir Robert Peel, tlio provenr baronet, 


LiWinLV simiH AMb prep Ain, SHOULD DB ad- is a Ixml oftho Admiralty; Mr. Frvrterlfk Peel, Under Secretary for War. 
rS.“ V ,,’ 1 ? Ti, i' I ' 1,, l0K W the I ATttroTir T- u vn Journal, IM, Strand. (». 1 Iodron (* >xfor<l-j«trcet >—-Via attempt, lias recently 1ie.en mnde to veil tint 
a R ^ ONTU ^‘ T i * A *' r °* TD ® 1 ATBirtTic t uvd Journal" Is now Coltwwmm by public unction, The property 1* in tffmncerv. The hUrluwt nffer 

n U Ul /w, 1 ,irt rnn ^ !,, f l '!' v . N i ir,u,on, '„ in * ‘wwl-wwo illustrated over, was £20,000, MhUdi tho court did nut coihIUct mifflcleul, the propirty havlnn 
price hl-M«i.p.«nce. To he had of any Bookseller or Xiiws-agent in the ordinal]v cf.st £2(K),fM)0. 


| United Kingdom. _ • { , || ltK(tt ((jIbsrow)—T lw Marshal Pella Munnmw, Minister of War at 

liWM-.-IH... KingoftM Su.^Sl.I«nflu, KomolmmuM Tll-.dlgii™ ^***"* I*-***”™** *" *“ 

'Vl ‘XhTil' Hf _«• «**»**» <Ari 1 ^)- r ll l cn.nit,o-r,.m m iMU, n ,tg^ 1 x,tv,lhy the Fnglluh 


the, Uiili ol l).< I mistf, at the age of forty-two. lie is succeeded hv his 


^nr. govpnmieut to Inijnlre Into (he ulntv of tlte Frem-h iwmv, with n \ in of 
KAreniMM OViwivIck-vlllaa)— 1 The Might of the duck towor at WMUuIiuter lutreiliiclug reRirmu IntoIhn KitglUhurrvloo, are Oraoral Mr Jnmi v Mrla'ano, 
I'liUn o Will w M, wot. nil- (luck will Iw the largvat In England, if not iu an<l (’uiilulu laiffitii of AaEiighiooni. 


F. iDovor-wad)—'Tliore iu no suuh boil)' as tht Chtoholm Emigration Hodoty, 


I». (Lilian) Tlw total utmigth of tlm Eoyul Marine Fon-o l» 11 ,nnn mon. It | 
to divided Into (hay illvtultmu, haring licail-nnnrtor* at Chatham, Kortunnmlh, 


hhero i'li tH.v.'.iimrnt Kmigratlou (oinmluufon, wlaw. 1 oiflera are at 9,1'urk. lhymouth, anil M'ihiIwIcIi. Artillery eomnanleaare attached to the turn. 

I' 1 '* 15n n>i ^’ r - The flmale .migrant* taken out hy Jlw, Chtohnlm N. S»vouT*a (ElHirv-.treoi)—Ttiomnnberof rmt-genutoiimholongingto' 
bail ihelr |> rrante imal hy uolwrlplliai. Royal lloagitai at Chnl.ia It ugwanto or 09,000, win*' flenalonu amount 

. (ijiiri.ri tune utrei*t) 1 he llrut utunertf the preuent (.nutoin ltonae of .£1,112,230, which give, ahoiil an nrenigo of £lfl tier annum to each man i 
London w.,s lahloii thoksthof Ootoher, IK1I1, by tho EnH of Ururpool (then The number of penwnKsniiported In llie hooiliUI totUCaud Uic nverago nsl | 

1 ri'in.ci) hj the (Iwmri'Uor of the l,aeh«juer (llr. Vaiiulttnri). It or nmlnl«ianoe Is £37 per head. Tlio hospital was built by Sir DtrlMoidier I 

was U'dshisl rnul mien far huumcsu on tho 19th or Mny, 1M7. In point of Wren. 1 • 

uruhileHiir.. u IsnotronsMerisl ii . ‘ J. (Montauur)-itr. Imyaist “the mnulior Mr Xlnovch," u he Is thmltliirlr '! 

'j' ["■m.irh'-utri'eO Tbce^pertmcnl ofnllowlng eon vUSs tickets called In the Umioe of ('onnnnnH, lathe yomigcutrcular on tho roll of Mur I., lull ; 
of lease tu l.ir,lu,id, huHiuitluMi tried auffloteiiay long to enable the govoni- t'otlege, having been bom In the jstar lt»17. Tho hoiianrahle menilutr Iu u 
ment to pronnunee »u> opinion upon the expodlcitiey ul the mouunre. Thom UX'.I,. of Oxford. 1 


let or .Tanunry lout, 2,g(» convicts at largo Iu Fjiglitnfl with A.'-'niere Is no lack of volnnlceni Rsr tho Ihdtlo fleet. Tho coml-giiaid ! 

11 1 !!1. w'.? ■— . ....- __ . ., . „ , . service Ulnoe can sUMply \fi&) ofltclent reamon who Imvc firevlouslv semsl In ! 

isra.rs.in.oiiiirr. The smallcat church In England to nt Cbarloooinlio, near the Hoyal Navy, tu iiddltioiitn which atiovo 9/KK) seamen rlggore, and rggi 1 
.... ... .. , lemdou watermen, making a total of 42MXI men, are hi Immediate reaillneuu I 

C. Cor-urav a iu»r Soymonr-streot )-l'hc iiland atyle of Apcaking (“ mi") to cample tho crew, of the various uldpa. 

C ‘f ** “y. ”■« Johl1 ' A »- '119- MoaatsoN (Atier<1n„r)_.Tl» imrcra.nent ha» entcml Into an extenulvo 


C. Cor-uruT (Cppsr Soymonr-streotj-Thc plireal «yio of speaking (“wo") re e.mi de mo oreVruTtlm ' 

b" 1 ’™' V * l " ."•“I 1 ' "y. King John.of Engluml. A.lV 1119. Moaiusoi. (Atier<ln„r)_Tl» govemnienl has entcml tnln an extenulvo 
nenero tho. time noscrolgnu usm! tho singular isireon In Ihelr edicts. Tim contract for the iuriply nr Mlnldrltlvs, rlfleufur ao uuoof tlio Jtlllollrigiuleanil 
Uorin.uia.", tlie (roneli si is '■"' | n'«<' , 'J' | wvd llivokam^tdr, of King John in tm Doth Hoyal Rifle Ih’glmcnt, unrt rlflnd oorlilncs Mr two cavalry regime, its, 
. . vv! V** 0 * 1 **«•*»»- svldeh wm he designated '‘muunteil riflemen." This latter branch of fho 

land, tl s ae Intoimoil that wry few eansUdutts Mr employownthavo is, y«t sorvtnc Wssltmiul to be nwet efttetont la the campaigns mi the lihlnoi In th, 
prew-imsi tlieuiselson. - jh-ars 17B3 and 1794. A largo contract fur onvalry ndsnsi, bolster pistols, and 

II. ii. I iJiai Mvjii)—fVnflpftTfin with jSngjitnn rjiq uonuitiiy, thoro Ip vwy Irrr^b Iirr aIpu Ihvii uvrcctl to. In order to dImv tltvcaviilrv anu of ( 1 m wrvifw> 
liuio emigration flam Fraune. In ISS3 she ueutaut cndy 14,M 8 iisllvUnato, on tho'nrnirom'soot ?Sg. P V " ' J ™ 

W|liUVjtr"n | i f'e r | i‘ | tn 'V there , were above MHMI, uml Jim England there wore H. Kairu (Udth)-Tlw late MV. Hhnjo was to Ms 7Slh7car, 

399,,r27. Although I vtiwMa bus nearly I Aon mill's of sooxnagt tn the Baltic, j. TAMruti (MveriwolV—-Thu atnount aattoetefl at the Cana of flood Hope 

there are rcffliparatlvoly few ports. Her uioreantUe navy eunstotg of about 9M In old uf the Patriotic Fund up to the 97th of ifonnary lout, agooeded £1490 

wusnlsofafl slues, with crews auMnuthig, to the aggregate, to ahont 4,000 tP taoSog (W^XSw^TM MtiftTSb ^’toS: 

“Hi t. anaec W-The ecnmnaudlng oflteer of artlUe^ l, always n^w’X&t SlffS* M 

jiereoimlly res|icm.lbla for tho guns, apparatd., and stares attaohod to them. M. Maklak (Hreghndn) -(Miami (lAnrOlierthu given otTlot orders to flu 
m h d ^ lllC . r Tfr f ‘, ' VB ?.*‘ * 9,^P 1,t j 1101 * 1 ^ g«H* olllocni uudor hto eommanil not to write to their relations or (« any other 

e^ns- 1 Veu^SStowS?i£l n “ •«* » W"nth» mBltniy operattonu now gotag on betore DeMatopol. The 
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' INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

Ahrawoxmknts arc being made for increasing the accommo¬ 
dation in all the hospitals in the Eaat. At the Barrack 
Hospital at Scutari a part of the stables have been rendered 
available, and some clearance has been effected in the 
double raws of Rio lower corridor, whom more than any¬ 
where else the miserable particular* of suffering hsvo been 
exposed tea painful publicity j nor can it be doubted bnt 


that die apathy of prostration and its helplessness have 
been largely exaggerated by lying, as men do, mere ciphers 
in a long series of contiguous disorder and death. In the 
group of buildings near Kadikoi, which may be termed in j 
general the Palace Hospital, the detached structures are! 
neatly all fitted up so as to render them capable of | 
receiving in all 800 or 700 patients. About 400 were; 
already there a few day's back, and the vacant places have 
been partially filled since. The, whole group is well , 
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1 suited for rlmir purposes, the rooms being airy, with' 

| large spnces of window, and wooden floors throughout. 
{The theatre ami l^U rgoro especially, make admirable 
! wards, and thffottbdiVisioh whicffreighs ip Turkish houses, 
i by admitting $oer access of aif bir nil sides, permits,, if 
' necessary, separation of maladies, add givus some defence 
| against infection. Such separation of classes of disease 
! Iwb nothitherto been carried out to any extent. At Eniuke, 

! the riding-school attached to the barracks has. been 
{converted into a convalescent hospital, for which it is veil 
! adapted, and it ralieVedi tins'main buildings recently of 
; 160 patients. The range of stables which completes the 
| quadrangle of tho samo barrack, and which is extensive, 

| airy, aud placed higher up, the incline than the barrack 
itself, is’fuB of Turkish carpenters, who ore laying down 
I floors and putting np partitions, under tlio direction of the 
| engineer, Ur. Ravonhill, a very active and assiduous person, 

! and bat for whom tho whole place might, a short time ago, 
bavo been burnt to the ground. A fire took place in the 
quarters occupied by Miss Stanley and her Indies, and 
was not subdued until it had destroyed their kitchen for 
the Rick. A new kitchen for the extra diets is in pro- 
I gross, lighter food being cooked upon a brazier in the 
.open air by one of the nurses. Miss Stanley was occupied 
for somo time in performing culinary operations with 
her own hands. She is in every way underhanded, 
having still two of her assistants ill with fever, one of her 
“nuns" invalided, and her nnrscs distracted by these 
| claims from their ordinary duties... Her effective force was 
{but threo ladies besides herself, threo Protestant nurses, 

{and nine sisters, and with only this staff available she 
I was expecting the. arrival ere long of some four hundred 
> sick from Balaklava. One of the two English chaplains, 
Mr. Ilcwleutt, has but just recovered from a very severe 
attack of fever, and has now boon ordered away for a few 
days to recruit himself. At present, therefore, one 
Catholic mid 011 c Protestant clergyman have to divide 
| their hasty services among one thousand men. It has 
! been necessary within the last few days to carry oat with 
| some decision, after infinite annoyance, the extradition of 
i twenty soldiers* wives out of a total of onp hundred and 
twenty; of those who remain a portion ogly are willing 
to be in some degree useful, and do soste’fcfod Of labour 
for the hospitals; the rest are simjty mischievous and 
disorderly, aud many of them drunken and profligate. 
The burials during the month of Fehnury at Scutari wore 
1,159, including five English officers, ana fesupp, eofi two 
Russian privates. A severe shock of ntt atywquako was 
felt at Scutari barracks ** Jye minutes past three o’clock 
j p.iu. on the 29th of Ft hfUaiy. Many of the patients who 
'were able rifahed gflt iptt the square, in dread of the 
rickctty building ffifflhA-ajmit .their heads or breaking 
their limbs. I* UaMimiitMc* six seconds. Son*, 
of the patients got AM; |R juftjumped (tytygf «flm» 
windows; one poor flUfctt^ aro lt g ps#m fofo Jh l tyk jjgf-ft 
dnavoured to raise himself, but 'tto'^seHim'ttliiS'tris i^^ X 
in his weak condition, be fell back on his pillmfr a cwpe. 

■ i i ■ . - . .,-4 — .A-.i. — —— i 

PUBNOH VWST-omCE STAMPS, ' ' 

The French post-office, department has isAtcd four, kinds 
of jawtage stamps. . One kind is of the value of a^euny, 
another of twopence,'a third, fompenee; and a fourth* 
eightpBueo. The penny stamp hi yellow, the twopenny,: 
bine, (he fourjxmny»Ttd,ehd*ltt«i^tl>enuy, purple. They 
' ai’o ail of a square for*;, .about the Axe of Ua English 
pemiy/^gttage stamp, to the centre Is a profile of 
Napolseft’fll., set in a round space. ' 


A PERSONAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE CZAR. 

WITH A VIEW OF MIS CHAHACTgK ^ND GENIUS. , 

; or two pgAPTiats.-»-citAi'3®i i. i r *' 

(kmwn* Kav* tb*ir ewnOiuu),huurth alt <l»fe tlirir-dati' 

Triumphs tJicir tombs, &U«ity Iwr Site. "> '■* 1 

King Jarnvt 1. 

To tell the story of the late Czar’s conquests, and to 
speculate ou the motives which governed his remorseless,, 
career,would tempt us into the “immense insane” of|| 
political philosophy, and engage us in disquisitions which I i 
would probably exceed the limits of our own space and j j 
of our readers' patience. Besides, tho thing lias beenj! 
done so often that tho pnblic, albeit they are long-suf-,' 
faring and much-enduring, cahoot fail to be tired of it ‘ 
at last. What we purpose, therefore, in the following \ 
paper, is tho easier and moro popular task of sketching { 
the Individual man, describing the'most prominent traits ; 
of bis character, aud passing in review the most remark- j: 
able incidents of liis personal history. Having been at j j 
somo pains In collect new, and to resuscitate old hiforma-jj 
lion on this interesting subject, we hop* to fulfil our (ask {{ 
in such a manner as to gratify the fancy of the reader 1 1 
at the same time tint wo make some little addition to,; 
the stores of Ids knowledge. j • 

Not to trace the lineage of the late Czar Into the 1 j 
bewildering mazes of heraldry, it will suffice for our j 
(present-purpose to observe that be was the ninth of ten j 
children of tho Emperor Paul 1., by his second marriage , 
with Maria Fcodorowa of Wurtemberg. All writers : 
concur in describing Pont as one of the greatest scoundrels ; 
that ever disgraced humanity. He was eccentric as he 
was truculent, and the lives mid liberties of Ids jioople 1 
were constantly at the m«rcy of his murderous merriment. ! 
There was no end to his sanguinary vagaries, and j; 

“ Si sou execrable mAnoiw, {, 

I’arvienao A la posterity i. 

Cost quo le crima ainsi quo la gluim ; 

Conduit A I'inunurtalkd.” | 

M. Depping, an intelligent Frenchman, who for his sins j 
spent some years at St. Petersburg during the reign of! 
this royal ruffian, bus left ns an account, alternately! 
appalling and amusing, of hi* extraordinary proceedings. { 
Exiles and arrests continued to take place every day.! 
Numerous kibitkat were seen on the rood conveying 
prisoners to Siberia or the frontiers of Prussia. These 
departures were roads wifi) thogteatest haste; the ; 
exiled person was often allowed pAf an hour to arrange 
hi* affifirs, and was then sent to fits merciless climate of 
Liberia without bring allowed to provide himself with | 
soy means of *Mtapc against the severity of fim cold, j 
The anger of Btytyl wssAiroctcd toiiacrin|Bafidjr.i!gqi nBt 
At riastysof whtyr. pertons 

Suffered JI 

he wished elmt Ms subjects should shave their beards. 
Cossacks had orders to seize and tear every round hat. 
winch they observed in the Btreets; * This singular deter¬ 
mination oedariohed strange' scenes, which would have 
afforded 'amusement if they hied not been accompanied' 
With beta of violence, Some were'beaten by the soldiers 
and; sent'to As army becsose they restated those who 
attempted to fake away their hots ; a person in office 
lost his place for having appearod 'hi a'frock coat end 
with a round hit. An Englishmen, whose hat had been 
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seized by a sergeant, said to him, examining hinx from 
head to toot, “ How I pity you tor being a Russian 1" 
Another gentleman, who was not possessed of an equal 
degree of coolness, resisted, and was beaten and sent to 
prison. Dr. Clarke, who had the misfortune to arrive iu 
St.'Petersburg wheu this demotic idiot was reeling on 
! j the throne of the Romanoffs, has conununicated, similar 
|j anecdotes, aud revealed tor the amazement of posterity 
;; such a picture of folly and caprice as is probably without 
;|example in the history of the species. “Should you 
j | like,” ho Bays in one of his letters to Ida mother after 
|j drawing a kibitku, or caravan for convicts, “should you 
'like to travol in one? Because if you come here it is 
; | done in a moment.. You have only to sit still iu your 
; carriage whenever one of the royal family passes instead 
of getting out and pulling off your pelisse, cloak, great 
I coat, gloves, hat, &c., and you aro bundled into a kibitka 
; \ and sent to Siberia with your nose slit! All letters 
1 are opened, and if my beautiful drawing were seen by a 
1 [Milieo officer, I should visit the mines of Tobolsk! with 
expedition and economy. I think, therefore, it will be 
as well to wait till our ambassador sends a courier to 
i England before 1 dismiss my letta-. * * * if I 

\ were to relate the ravings, the follies, the vIJlajiicB, the 
: cruelties of that detestable beast (meauiug his imperial 
1 ; and sacred majesty), I should never reach the end of my 
;' letter. The other day the soldiers, by his order, eudgelied 
: 'a gentleman in the streets because tbe cock of his hat 
, was not in a line with his nose !” Ho decreed one day 
that, all Russian subjects, high and low, should at once 
wear the threc-eornored hat, abandon the new-fashioned 
waistcoat (which he thought savoured of revolutionary 
,' France), and adopt the bv-gone costumo. There was 
not. a moment to be lost. From the waut of n sufficient, 
number of batters and tailors to supply immediately the 
' enormous demand tor new hats and waistcoats, the people 
themselves were obliged to shape their round hats into 
three-cornered ones by means of thread, and to alter to 
an approved form the cut of their waistcoats. Miserable 
monarch, and yet more miserable people!—what wonld 
1 your sufferings have been had yon lived in the days of 
| wide-awake* f 1'hese despotic notions might have excited 
| ridicule and laughter, had they not been accompanied by 
j threats (and performances too) of the knout and Siberia 
jin esse of disobedience. Such then was Paul I.—one of 
| those kings who, like Nero, Caligula, and some others, 

;at whoscunames tbe world “grows pale,” and who seem 
i to have been born to give some colour of truth to the 
; savage sarcasm of the Freneh demagogue—“ the history of 
| pripccs is the martyrology of the. people.” Happily this 
Ms not true as a general 'rale, for speh monsters ore of 
| rare.occurrence, aud the ancient saying.of the Roman 
! orator still remains time —“Nunquam gratior Ubertas exlal 
quum nub pio rege!* (No,whRT0 is libotty more secure 
than beneath tbesway of a.good king.) It was on the. 
uight of June 2&% -7fH3,that at (Jgtthna, near St. 

! Petersburg, Nicholas,,ihe ' third V>U and tbe ninth child 
j of Paul, first made his appearance k that planet of which 
for sixty-tonr years ho was destined to be so turbulent a 
denizen. Ou that night there was no suspicion in any 
hnman breast of its being written in the stars that he 
should evor ascend the tbtoneof Ail the Rossias (“all 
his little ones I did you say all?”), so his hirtli created 
little sensation, and was Whqlly tmacttompanied by any 
of those Imisterona acelamAtkns which not unfi-equently 
make up in sound what they.; want in sincerity. His 
father’s mother, Catherine, who inis stfll the reigning 


monarch, had mopped out a royal destiny for her two 
elder grandsons, .She intended that Alexander, born in | 
1777, should be Czar of Russia, aud (hut Coustauthm, 
his junior by two years, should bo Check Emperor. For 
Nicholas she had no such boon ready at hand. Ho d as 
“ a younger eon,” aud as such was “bowled out” by that 
merciless cricketer, the law of primogeniture. lint 
Catherine was fertile iu resources, exlniustless iu devices, 
and there is no knowing that she might not buvo contrived 
to make opt a sceptre some where fin- her third graudsou, 
were it not that Death, who treats diadems with as little 
ceremony as fan-toils—discerning nothing more than a 
head-dress iu either—auddeuly froze tlic glowing current 
Iu her heart, and turned the subtle fibre of her brain to 
ashes. She died while Nicholas wan os yet bat tom- 
years old. llis father, Paul, whom slio had kept from 
the throue for thirty-five years, succeeded to her scejrtre, 
which he wielded like a bludgeon. He was a scourge to 
his country, but happily for his subjects, his reign was 
short as it was disastrous. His discontented officers 
formed a conspiracy against him, and iu the dead of the 
night lie was murdered in his own chamber with every 
circumstance of horror and atrocity, thus affording another 
illustration of the terrible witticism of Talleyrand, that 
the government of Russia was “ an absolute monarchy 
limited by assassination.” Next day, Alexauder 1. was 
proclaimed euqiuiw. All Europe was in commotion, and j 
the new monarch soon found himself as busy as the 
busiest. Nicholas was of, course much too yonng to take 
part iu any of the great events which constitute the 
history of that eventful period. lie and his younger 
brother Michael commenced their studies together, and 
their education was confided to the same professors. 
Marieviff, nu accomplished Russian, with Htoroli and 
Adclung, were their instructors iu the sciencesj Dnpnguet, 
of Lausanne, was selected to teach them the Kreuuh 
language; and the general superintendence of their edu¬ 
cation was committed to Count Lainbedorff. A taste for 
military life showed Itself at an early ]>eriod of the 
careers of both the young princes, though even in this 
department Nicholas exhibited an indisposition for deep 
studies. He seems to have been impatient of application, 
and, to have thought tliat he paid every debt to the 
abstract sciences in praising them. Iu early boyhood, he 
was wild and “ raekotty.” He relished a practical joke 
as all boys d<v and there still linger in the cars of the 
old.inhabitants of Russland droll anecdotes of the delight 
he took in mimicking the peculiarities of his own professors 
and of his brother’s courtiers. He displayed remarkable 
aptness fin- the acquisition of modern languages, and is 
said to have been , so w ell versed iu music os to havcj 
been enabled to compose several parade man-lies. As he 
approached to- manhood, kg manner, so.to speak, “con- j 
sd.” He w as not cxptly haughty, but he was cohl,J 
reserved, aud taciturn. Ho did not molest others, but 
“ ia himself) himself enclosed”—to use the phrase of uu j 
old English poet. The only persons with w hom he was 
at ail cordial, were Adleberg, Ortoff, and ll.inkoudorff, 
whom, after he had attained the jnn-ple (if it bo pnrplc 
tliat yone Mudbovite monarch# wear), he selected for his 
inunodiato attendants. Rut tliough the future Czar 
showed, a decided preference for martial over all other 
pursuits “it is to os remarked,” observes M. Michelsen, 
that “ thpt propensity manifested ..itself rather k die 
ordinary routines of field-master diBeipliaoand exercises 
than k the higher branches of the science of war.” The 
English of this is, we presume, tliat if Nicholas bad been 
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How truly, as well as beautifully, bas it been said that 
“ the veil which conceals the future from our view was 
woven by the hand of mercy.” 

"And in battle, rids by sido I” 

Such was the fond aspiration of the man who united the 
brightest of intellects with the kindest of hearts. Alas! 
how little did he think that the day would come when 
our relative positions on the held of battle would not be 
| “ aide by side,” but (ace to face. But so it is! Man’s 
j aspirations are as dew before the sun, and his purposes 
i arc baseless as the dreams of philosophy. On Sunday, 

{ the grand duke, dressed in the Russian military uniform, 
i and mouutcd on a snow-white charger, inspected the 6th 
1 Dragoon guards, and the 92nd Regiment; and on 
I Monday he set out for Glasgow. Before leaving the 
| Royal Hotel, however, ho made a present of ten pounds 
j to the sergeant of the 92nd Highlanders who had 
attended him as orderly during his residence in die 
I capital. He also took down the old soldier’s name, and 
| shook hands with him at parting, an example which was | 

I j immediately followed by a brilliant throng of a hundred 
j ladies, noblemen, and gentlemen, who had assembled to 
|; witness the departure of the “illustrious stranger.” 
j | Strange how infectious is example when a prince takes 
|! the initiative! The grand duke also presented a like sum of 
! I ten pounds to the non-commissioned officers and privates of 
! | the grenadier company of that corps that hod been a guard 

j; over him during the week; “and expressed himself much 
; pleased with their appearance and conduct.” At Glasgow, the 
'! fiiturcl >.ar only tarried for two days, l’enny-a-liuinghadnot 
;; then reached the jierfection it has since attained, mid the only 

II facts that newspapers and magazines have recorded of his 
11 sojourn are that he visited the iron works at Corron, and 
i! left £100 for the relief of the poor. He returned to 
I London by way of Carlisle in a coach-and-six with fbre- 
| riders. Once more in Babylon, lie was the constant 
j associate of the regent and the blue-coated and brass- 

buttoned beaux who infested his court. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for February, 1817, lias tbe following announce¬ 
ment “ February 14th—An imperial boxing match 
I took plaoo tills day at Coombo Warren for a subscription 
purse of twenty guineas. The Grand Duke Nicholas, desirous 
of viewing tho British character throughout, signified his 
wish to see the method of English bexiug, and arrived at 
the riug in a carriage-and-four at one o’clock, accompa¬ 
nied by bis whole suite and some English noblemen and 
admirers of gymnastics.” Well, we ara growing better, 
let people, say what they will, and the day is gone for 
ever when a stranger visiting oar shores for the purpose 
of studying our national character will fold it possible to 
repair to a piece of ground when two human brings meet 
for the purpose of pounding one another black and blue. 
On Sunday, the 16th March, 1817, the Duke Nicholas 
accompanied by the Duke of Devonshire, embarked on 
board the yacht for Bmssria. “ He was highly spoken 
of,” says the the European Magazine, "by every one 
during his stay for his unassuming and affable deportment, 
without, however, losing sight of the dignity becoming 
his elevated station.” Considering the grand duke’s age 
at this time it, is not unnatural to presume that matters 
matrimonial may have occupied a prominent position in 
his thoughts during his tow, and that if an “ <J» giM« 
alliance,” aa the nawq»pacs call it, bad presented itself 
he would not have been wane to it But, however tills 
may be, it is certain that he returned to Russia as he had 
left il^ a beau garqon. C. D. I 
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HOW LONDON GBOW& ~ 

Wc are Aware that to many persons the mention of 
“ statistics” suggests ideas of by no means a pleasurable 
character, and font by many their study is considered as 
dry, tedious, and unprofitable, and tho results obtained, 
after a oareful elaboration of facts, are too frequently 
regarded as uninteresting and devoid of interest. Not¬ 
withstanding, however, tec apparent disfavour with which 
the science of numbers is regarded by many, there is 
perhaps no branch of study which has made such rapid 
progress during tee last century. There is scarcely a 
single olass of facts, occwrooocs, or events, which is not 
now duly recorded and collated, and from which valuable 
and useful deductions may not be drawn, and rendered 
available for promoting tee cause of social progress, or for 
ameliorating the condition of humanity. The importance 
of the science of statistics has been so far recognisod by 
the government as to lead to the establishment of a 
statistical department in connection with tee Board of 
Trade, and the returns which constantly issue from that 
office indicate the rise or fall, tho prosperity or the 
adversity, connected with the vast commercial and manu¬ 
facturing Interests of tee country. In the registrar- 
general’s department, too, the science of statistics has 
been cultivated with an amount of success which reflects the 
highest credit upon its indefatigable head—Mr. Graham. 
The periodical returns of the births, and deaths, and 
marriages, arc now constantly looked forward to with the 
greatest interest, and arc studied with avidity by all 
classes. Do marriages increase, there is prosperity in the 
country. Are our mills working short time, or does a 
state of war affect our commerce, or a bad harvest raise 
tee price of food, the registrar-general tells us of a 
decrease in tee number of marriages. We watch, too, 
tee numbers and ages of those who have finished their 
earthly career, and as we look to the varied readings of 
tiie barometer, we find that with the rise or fall of tee 
mercury in tee small glass tube, so rises or falls in a cor¬ 
responding ratio the figures of the weekly returns. But 
in addition to these two departments, there now exists an 
excellent statistical society, the meetings of which are 
devoted to collecting and diffttsing accurate and reliable 
information upon all matters to which the science of 
| numbers can be brought to bear. Among the names 
most illustrious in tho pursuit of statistic^ science are 
thorn of Neison, Farr, Haydn, Hoffman, Balbi, New- 
march, Tookc, Cheshire, &c. The greatest triumphs 
of statistical science are, however, teo censuses of the 
population taken every ten years; and the gradual and 
progressive increase which they have made in the amount 
of information as to tee ages, numbers, occupations, 
education, and religions' worship of the people, affords 
striking evidence of a growing desire on the part of the 
people of England to avail themselves of this means of 
adding to their stock of nseftd knowledge. From these 
national compilations we learn tee growth, tee age, and 
the strength- of tee nation; we ascertain its rate of pro¬ 
gress, and we learn tbe numbers of our population who 
are aide to take up and bear arms in defence of tbe 
eoantry, or in vindication of its honour.. We propose to 
avail ourselves of some of tee vast stores of knowledge 
buried In the numerous blue books issued by these various 
departments of tee state, for tee purpose of eliminating 
some' facts of general interest connected with the social 
position and progress of the people. We win commence 1 
with the dwellers in London?—that myriad-peopled me¬ 
tropolis of Britain. 
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;! “Tho bills of mortality ” of London were among the 
'earliest attempts made to obtain information connected 
!. with the greatest and most mom tattoos epochs of human 
lill—its entrance and its exit.. The worsli'qrful company 
of )utmsh clerks were required to publish annually a i*M' 
;of tho mortality, but it has been more than hinted that 
i . the gentlemen upon whom this sable dnty devolved, not 
having any fear of penalties for ■non-falfilment or inacCu- 
!' rate porfonnanco Of their dnty, did not take tliat amount 
;! of cure in the preparation of those interesting documents 
which the modern statistician urast feel disposed' to 
; j enforce. One very curious result is shown by a reference 
j; to the labours of these parochial officials. For every 
| yoar, commencing with 1700 down to the year 1801, 
j them is, an exboss of burials over baptisms ; and the 
j wonder is how with such « constant excess of deaths the 
! population of the metropolis should hate made any progress 
, at all, and much more how such a rapid increase as it 
'actually made daring that century. In the year 1700 
Jjthc total number of baptisms, male and female, in the 
i i parishes of tho city of London, within and without the 
j, walls, of the out-parishes within the bills of mortality, 

\ the city and liberties of Westminster, and the out-parishes 
I not within the bills of mortality, was only 16,585, while 
| the burials were 20,587. Half a century later we find 
| that the births are 17,080, and the burials 25,563, being in 
I excess more than 8,500, or onc-haif of the entire number 
/of baptisms. Pass down the stream of time another half 
century, and we are told that in the year 1800 there 
were 21,776 baptisms and 20,361,,burials, an excess 
I still of about 8,000. The next year, 1801, tlie tide of 
! death Hows less strongly and the stream of life has 
j i decreased in its volume, bnt lias gathered additional 
Ijstreugth in its current: baptisms have fallen to 20,774. 
and the burials to 22,373 ; and in the following year the 
number of jmrsons who enter npou the first stage of 
i existence, is tor the first time larger than those who leave 
j it. This startling discrepancy between the supply and 
tho consumption of life, may no doubt bo explained by 
j tlie fact, that the baptisms only, and not the births, were 
ji registered ; and if this explanation be correct it affords a 
| somewhat enrions exemplification of the amount of 
i attention paid to the religious ceremonies of tho church 
■luring the last century. There can be no doubt what- 
■ ever, but tliat daring die whole period tibove referred to, 
i that the same great law of nature must have prevailed as 

I now, that it now exists and provides that the increase of 
; the population shall bo more than sufficient to meet the 

| j demands of the over-yawning grave. The nmonnt of 
.inattention and neglect of dio religions ceremony of 
: ( 1» ptisan by the inhabitants of London may lie, therefore, 
jjuucurtttely measured by the'§jMxceM in tho number of 
:! burials over baptisms as cadmtnad in the returns of the 
I ; parish clerks. •* 

I I 'The origiu of these “bills of Mortality " is referable 

! to the period of the ltefonrtatlon.' When Ouontwhli, Karl of, 
Essex, was appointed to tltgOffioi of King’s Vito-0 enersl 
for teciesiasdeni jurisdiction, one of the carfiost'of die 
j acts of that-very sealovet destroyer of monasteries, was the 
^ issuing of injunctions to the whole of the clergy, re- 
j i quiring the ministor of every ohureh to keep sml to register 
ij therein the births, deaths, and carriages of tho people 
j ! over whom ho presided. Thoctteoessor of Henry VI1L, 

' the, wfeiftfiil Edward Vfc, appointed visitors to odforde" 
j t(in j»Trfv r U ||||r| of tbte dnty. ' During the reign of 
fj.KlUlttmffiqwb clergy were requlretf<b make a solemn 
j: protestation, and promise that they would keep titej 


“register book” in an orderly,becoming manlier. 'The 
canons framed in the reign of'defines 4. describe With 
great minuteness the manner-'fa which all the entries 
were to be made in tlie parish register, and they order an 
attested copy to be sent every year by each minister to 
the bishop or the diocese, i ncluding the Loiidon bilhi of 
mortality, there arc not less than 812 registers of English 
parishes which may bo traced as fat back as the year 
1888; not less r than 1,82* which Commonced their 
records between that year ahd the year 1558 ; and 
from die rime when'Queen Elisabeth required the “ pro-1 
testation ” to be made by each minister, 5558 ? up to | 
the commencement of tbe scvdiitecmb century, no fester | 
than 2,148 'registers were established. The Northampton | 
bills ef mortality are the most famous, and in Consequence j 
of the great accuracy with wbieh they were kept, they j 
were adopted by Dr. Price in 1781 as riie basis of wind! 
are known as the “ Northampton 'Tables, ” upon which j 
a very largo proportion of ’ the English and Scottish, 
assurance offices conduct their business} the calcnlarions 
of friendly societies; the terms upon which government | 
until recently granted annuities, and upon wbicli legary : 
duties are still levied. To the bills of mortality of 
Northampton, Oowper was in the habit for many years 
of contributing verses; and among tho latest of tho compo-' j 
sitions of Thomas Moore was a contribution to one of 
these bills, which is now lying before us. The first two 
verses of which are— j 

“ Is It not swift to think bercnlW, 

When the spirit hmw* this splisiv, 

Lovn with ihiatlileu wing shall waft Vr 
To tlioso ..ho long hath uiourocil for hero. 

Hrartts from which 'twus diutli to sever, 

Kvos this world ran ne'er restore, j | 

Thoro as warm, as bright ns ever 
Khali meet ns ami be lost no moro." 

At tlie beginning of the present century, there was 
commenced the first attempt to obtain an accurate census 
of the inhabitants of Great Britnin by means of a general 
census of the population. These censuses, taken at : 
jK'riods of ten years, have afforded upon each occasion; 
increased information as to the ages and occupations of- 
tho peoplts and the instances are comparatively rare in■ 
which die information sought to bo obtained, has been, 
cither withheld or improperly given. Some few cases have I 
occurred upon each occasion when some persona of curiously! 
constituted mind have refused to answer tho queries pnt! 
to them, because they thought it a sinful thing to number! 
the people, and quoted the case of David, whose nnm- j 
boring the people of Israel led to such disastrous calami¬ 
ties to litS nation. In the last ceustis, One clergyman 
refused to. return the schodttlo to the proper Officer, 
because that functionary happening to hold at the same 
time the office of bis parish dark, the reverend gentleman j 
thought that the age of his* wife would bo Made the! 
subject of profane remark, of become a topic of enrions 
and idle gossip in rite beer-shops of tho village. The 
cautions and loving spouse, therefore, sent the important 
Information os to his wife’s ago direct to the registrar- 
gonoral, with Whom wo have fro doubt the awfal secret 
turn remained nndivulged j of if facarpereteff among the 
general average age of the female popttltttiqtt of the 
eouittry,itas bemt used in sUtfe a nMfrkcf. as to spare the 
feelings of tho tender husband aid not to satisfy the 
impertinent^enriosity of the iffiere of toe ,Village bcer- 
sbops. ■ ■ ■ l,! '• ■' 

'Ibis dditfrey us to the age of Weimar was, happily for 
the Comfort of the registrar-general, frot Very frequently 
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I displayed by tin* ruder sex in the course of the inquiry; it so hup[icm-il that in the year IK 11 there were returned 
j bnt the unwillingness of many of the ladies to afford 1,003,000 girls whose ages were between ten and fifteen.' 
j information npon the delicate question of .thoir years, In ten years from that period, these young girls, who 
i illustrates a curious feature in the organisation of the had not been removed by death, would have become 
; | fair sex. Although the conduct of the ladies in this young women of ages ranging fWnn twenty to twenty- 
i I respect was not confined exclusively to the metropolis, five. That very able and shrewd gentleman, Mr. Graham, 

|! but extended over the whole country, still it hears in so the registrar-general, who always displays so lively an 
|: important a manner upon the social statistics of London, interest in everything affecting tho birth's, deaths, and 
\ that it will be necessary, in order to prove the value of the marriages of the people, npon the completion of the last 
j statements which we may make, to show tbe preelso nature census, naturally made inquiries as to tlfc condition of 
! of this little weakness of the fair sex. We trust, how- that million or so of yonng girls, who in 1841 he regarded 
I; over, that our little experience will not 1» visited with as the hope of the nation. IT]ion examining the return, 
i! severity npon the erring fair ones, for even the most he found that the number of youug women returned as 
[ devoted student of Cocker, or admirer of statistics, must between the ages of twenty and twenty-five was not less 
i feel at some moment of Ms life, when liis soul is not than 1,080,450. So far, therefore, from death having 
J deeply immersed in figures, the force of the couplet made any inroads upon the yonng girls of from ten to 
“ If to tar sham gone' female error* fall, fifteen of 1841, they had actually reinforced themselves 

, Look iii her ftce and you'll forget them oil." to tho extent of 30,000, to say nothing of the casualties 

j The ladies—Got! bless them}—appear to have liecn always which, in tho course of ten years, might have lieen expected 
' somewhat scrupulous in regard to giving information as to have occurred among them by death or other causes. 

| to their age, more especially so when they arrive at that There was an evident impossibility upon the face of it, 
i j period of life which is somewhat ambiguously termed “a that a million girls of from ten to fifteen years of age 
j | certain age,” bnt which is generally understood to imply should grow up into one million and thirty thousand 
' the shady side of thirty. The number of ladies whose young women of from twenty to twenty-five years old 
|'ages are returned at thirty, shows,»its obvious deficiency, in ten years. After much anxions thought, and closer 
■! how wide-spread is this aversion on tho part of women examination of other returns, it was found that while the 
: to acknowledge that they have passed the third decenary young women had increased in so extraordinary a manner, 
i of their existence, A celebrated French statistician, when a not less unaccountable decrease had taken place among 
jarguing with a brother mean on the possibility of obtain- the ladies of a more advanced age. In the year 1841,. 
i ing correct information on tho subject of the ages of the there were 973,696 ymmg women of the ages of from 
, French fumales, is reported to have said that after several twenty to twenty-five; while in 1851, according to 1 
; months of fruitless attempts he had abandoned in despair " 

the lusk of ascertaining the ages of his own wife and of 
his rook. Perhaps the nngiillwut Frenchman somcwdiat 
! exaggerated his difficulty. One thing, however, is quite , „ 

, clear upon a close examination of the results of the last j ascertained rale of mortality among females at the par- 
! census, that several thousands of ladies over thirty years ticnlar ages, and considering also the evident excess in 
| of age have—we trust we shall be pardoned for our numbers at the earlier age, the resnlt was arrived at to , 

! ungallantry—told the enumerators “fibs” with respect to which we have already referred, that upwards of 35,000 , 

i their ages. The registrar-general directs the rod of Indies, between the ages of thirty and thirty-five, have 

pnhlic indignation against these frail and erringsinners;— given incorrect answers to the inquiry, “Yonr age, 

“ The conclusion appears to be inevitable that about madam? 1 

i 36,000 Indies, more or less, who have entered themsolvea As we have glanced at the evident discrepancies which 
! iu the second ages—twenty to forty, really belong to existed in the earlier bills of mortality, and the erroneous : 
the third ago—forty to sixty. Millions of women have data which they famished as to tlio actual numbers of the , 
returned their ages correctly; thousands have allowed births and deaths among the population, and the slight, 
themselves to be called twenty or some age near it—which evasion attempted by the ladies at the laBt census, it will '• 
j happens to be the age at which marriage is most coin- be necessary to state the machinery which exists at present 
j | monly contracted in England—either because they were for obtaining current information npon the vital statistics 
! quite unconscious of the silent lapse Of time, or becanse of the metropolis. ‘Hiere arc now iu London and its 
their imaginations Still lingered over the hours of that suburbs 140 registrars, whoso duties are to record the, 
|l —or because they chose foolishly to represent them- j particulars of every birth and death which takes place 

j selves younger titan they really were at the scandalous within his district These returns are forwarded at , 
! risk of bringing the statements of the whole of their short intervals to the office of the registrar-general, where ^ 
j countrywomen into discredit With some trouble these they arO compiled into one general return, which is pub- j. 
I mis-statements and errors of age can b6 partially corrected j fished weekly and monthly. To each of the registrars is jl 
i and at fiitrtre censuses, as the ages become bettor known, allotted a district of an average of about 2,500 houses, :i 
| the errors, it may bis sangnlncly hoped, will not be inhabited by 1*M)$P people, the birth, marriage, ' 
j repeated.” I death of each of whom he is bonnd to register. Every;, 

| Wo can easily imagine some erring Jnlia reading tills! seven minutes in the day one of these registrars is called : ' 
gentle admonition ana wondering bow her little weak-! npon to record the entrance into the world of somo new- ;i 
inoss had been detected. These statistics arc really, born child; every Mne minutes they receive from weeping 
j very curions things to deal with, and it is strange to see relatives or friends the particulars iff some bereavement; j1 
[how easily errors of the kind may be detected. There and once hr about every twenty minutes hopeful brides 
is an account kept against the nation, bi several very Or joyous bridegrooms enter thoir office to tell of their 
large Wne books, of the Ages aid occupations of the having contracted ihc indissoluble bond of Matrimony, and,; 
people for each tenth year of the present century. Now 1 have linked their fates together in that tie— \ • jj 


the returns, theft; were only 768,711 women between 
the ages of thirty and thirty-five, showiug a startling 
rate of mortality of ncprly one in four during the ten 
i years am one the ladies. Allowing for the correct and 
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which only truth should wcavo, various parts of the United Kingdom 319 old pilgrims i 

And only death ran part.’’ who |, nve lived more than u century upon earth, but of 

| When the bills of mortality were first attempted in this number 100 would be men and 219 women. 

! London the population did not exceed half a million. In Let ns extend our glance a moment Dram the metropolis 
1801 it amounted to 958,863, while in 1851 it had to the whole of the United Kingdom, and it will be seen 
i increased to the. enormous' number of 2,891,640. In that with one slight exception the same results of the 
11851 the number of births registered in London was proportionate distribution of tbe sexes will be found in the 
| 77,871; the deaths were 55,854, the excess of births different decennial periods. To each 100,000 males 
' over deaths being 22,517- The reader will, by con*, of all ages, Providence has allotted 108,363 females, 
treating these figures with those given above, as furnished Separate the population into its various classes of ages, 

! by tbe bills of mortality in the last century, obtain same and then it will be seen that for every 100,000 males 
i idea of the vast increase of the extent of the modern under twenty yean of age, there are but 98,850 females. 

, Babylon. Four centuries since the whole iff the population As soon, as the males arrive at that mature age when they 
. of England and Wales did not exceed the number of; seek a partner for their joys and sorrows—according to a 
](ergons at. present resident in London. Tim population popular saying “ every Jack may find his Gill”—and hero 
exceeds by more than a million that of Paris; it is nearly i 8 a little margin for liberty of selection—each of 100,000 
: three times that of Constantinople, four times that of St. men between the ages of twenty and forty may select his 
Petersburg, six times that of Vienna or Berlin, nearly wife from 105,291 ladies of a corresponding age to his 
eight times that of Madrid, or Lisbon, or Amsterdam; own; from forty, to sixty almost the same ratio is preserved.' 
i it is ten times greater than the population of once imperial between the two sexes, the range of choice being, however, I 
Rome, twelve times larger than that of Hambnrg, fifteen slightly increased to 105,628. Arrived at ages between 

times larger than that of Copenhagen, eighteen times larger, sixty and eighty, man may be supposed to have already { 

than that of Brussels, and nearly twenty times larger than selected his partner, for the limits of the choice of the; 
that of Stockholm or Dresden. For every hundred persons 100,000 men arc restricted to 116,115 females. From j 1 
| resident in London there are about fifty-eight in Paris, eighty years of age to the extremes! verge of life women I 
i twenty-five in St. Petersburg, sixteen in Vienna and arc again greatly iu the ascendant, and fore very! 00,000!! 
I! Berlin, nine in Rome, and five in Stockholm or Dresden, male octogenarians there ore 141,636 females of the 
i' It is interesting to notice the distribution by sex and same age. i. 

ages of the population of tbe metropolis. If we toko The disparities of the nambers of each sex at different 1 1 
'i 20,000 of the inhabitants of London, they would be periods of life is inach greater in Scotland than the average j j 
[.composed—if a fair sample of the whole bulk—of 9,852 results of the United Kingdom. For every hundred Scotch- 
i males, and 10,148 females. There would bo found men between the ages of twenty to forty, there arc one , 
ji8,257 boys under fifteen yenrs or age, and only 2,933 hundred and twelve women; from forty to sixty, one . 
| girls. From the age of fifteen to twenty, the boys or hundred and seventeen women; from sixty to eighty, one > 

| young men give place to the young women in point of hundred and thirty-five women; axd from eighty to one j 
1 numbers, for there are 934 females of that age to 905 of the hundred, one hundred and fifty-nine women. Hero is a 1 j 
opposite sex. The youths of the metropolis have, perhaps, subject for the Scottish Rights’ Association. Scotchmen 
gone to colleges, entered the army, taken to the sea, or apparently die faster than Scotchwomen, and more rapidly 
' started to try their fortunes iu distant lands. During the than Englishmen. Perhaps the Scotchman when ho 
: long interval of twenty years the fair sex stiU holds sway migrates southward leaves his lassie behind, and crosses 
, iu point of numbers, and there are 3,750 females to only the Tweed unencumbered, or, having made his way to the 
: 8,519 males, whose ages range.between twenty and forty, great metropolis, he becomes forgetful of his "Highland 
, During the next ten years man rules—the soldier is Mary ” and selects his wifo from the daughters of tbe sooth. 

I, discharged from the army, the yonth returns a wealthy - ----— ——————— 

I nabob from India, or his college friends have obtained a the last of the h awe luxes. 

situation for him in the metropolis—there are 1,110 nudes It may not he generally known that Selim Pasha, the 

: between forty and fifty, and only 1,083 females of the commander of the Egyptians at the combat at Eupatom, 
i same ages. The ladies of tbe provinces hear, uo doubt, on which occasion he was killed, was the Mameluke who 
I of this trifling inequality in the numbers of the sexes, and escaped from the massacre at Citing by jumping his horse 
■ maiden ladies leave their native villages and flock to over the parapet, when Mehemet Ali, in 1811, ordered 
! London to restore the equilibrium. The result is, that the indiscriminate destruction of all the mrnnben of that 
' during the next ten years the balance is restored, and celebrated body who were then assembled in the town, 
i between the ages of fifty and sixty there are found 655 Selim, who was an exceedingly young man at the time, 
males and an eqtud number of females. The hardships— seeing no other chance of escape, mounted his horse, and : 

! greater labour and exposure—to which the lords of the forced him to spring from the lofty wall of that town into 
| creation have been subjected in their earlier years sow the empty space. The animal was killed by the fall, but 
i begin to tell upon their later days, and the shafts of death the rider escaped, though not without very,grave contusions. 

; fly thicker among the elderly meq. than among their Mehemet All, astonished alike at the young man’s resolu- 
| partners. Therearo 87 C old men between sixty and seventy tion and good fortune, ordered him to be spared, and in a 
to 411 women. Between seventy and eighty there are short time he perfectly recovered. Be owed his subsequent j 
148 men to 186 women; between eighty and ninety there military career to tho loudness ofCoJopel Selves, at present : 
are twepty-seven mm to forty-three women; between generalissimo of the Egyptian forces, and well known by 
> ninety and one hundred there are 2 , 2S, or we may call it the name of Soliman Pasha. Selim Pasha was an ex- 
! two mid a quarter men to four women. Among the 20,000 ceiieut commander, and enjoyed the confidence of hit men 
! persons whose ages we have compared,;there will be none to an extraordinary degree. In the late attack at j 
alive over .the ages of one htmdniitl; bat still slowly Enpotoria he was hit in the bend by a Russian ballet, and' 
ijonx^yingjover the road of life, there are to be found in died instantaneously. ' 
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j THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

I CHAl’TElt VU. 

I 

| THE OCCUPATION OF THE PKINCIPALITIES. 

The fu-st manifesto issued by the Emperor Nicholas to 
lus subjects was justified by the court of St Petersburg 
in cousequenco of what they called “ the maritime occu¬ 
pation ” of Turkey by the fleets of England and France. 
Orders were then given for the army stationed in 
Bessarabia to pass the frontier in order to occupy the 
Principalities. Count Nesselrode, the chancellor of the 
empire, thereupon issued a circular despatch to the Russian 
ministers at foreign courts to explain the true position of 
Russia in the forthcoming struggle. “ The troops of his 
imperial majesty," wrote the count, “do not enter the 
Principalities to wage an offensi ve war with the Porte, 
which on the contrary we shall avoid as far as lies in ns 
so long as the Porte shall not force ns into it; but because 
the Porte by persisting in refusing to us the moral 
guarantee which we had a right to claim, compels ns for 
a tlmo to substitute far it a material guarantee; because 
the positiou assumed by the two powers in the ports and 
waters of its empire, in the very sight of its capital, which 
can only be looked upon by us, tinder existing circum¬ 
stances, in the light qf a maritime occupation, furnishes 
ns with an additional motive for re-establishing the 
equilibrium of the respective situations by the assumption 
of a military position. We entertain, however, no 
intention of maintaining this position longer than is 
required by our honour or our security. It will be 
altogether temporary; it will merely serve us as a {fledge 
until better counsels shall obtain the mastery is the minds 
of the sultan's minis tars. Iu occupying the Principalities 
for a time we disclaim at once all notion of conquest. 
We do not seek to obtain any aggrandisement of territory. 
Knowingly and voluntarily, we will not. Beck to excite Any 


| commotion among the Christian population of Turkey. 

I So soon as the latter shall have granted to us the satis- 
' faction which is our due, and so soon as the pressure upon 
; »• caused by the attitude of the two maritime powers 
j shall cease, our troops will instantly retire within the 
Russian frontiers, to regards the inhabitants of the 
Principalities, the presence of our corps d’nrmee will 
not impose upon them either new charges or contributions. 
The supplies with which they will furnish ns will be paid 
for by our military chests, at a suitable time, and at a 
rate settled beforehand with their government.” 

The ministers at foreign courts were also assured that 
the fundamental principles of the emperor's policy had 
always beeu to uphold as long as passible the actual status 
quo of the East. Such was after all the well-understood 
interest of Russia, already too vast to require an extension 
of territory, because the Ottoman empire—prosperous, 
peaceable, inoffensive—placed as a useful intermediary 
between powerful states, arrested the conflict of rival 
interests, which, were it to fall, would instantly come 
iuto collision, and contend among themselves for its ruins. 
General Prince Gortschakoff, who was appointed to the 
command of the army of occupation, also issued a proclam¬ 
ation to the inhabitants of the Principalities, of which the 
following is a copy.—The document is remarkable for the 
spirit of frankness pervading it, but it is scarcely necessary 
to say that the prince from whom it emanated was the 
first to violate the policy which he himself had laid down :• 

“ Inhabitants of Moldavia and of Wollachia! 

“ His majesty the Emperor of Russia, ray august master, 
has commanded me to occupy your territory with the 
corps d’armfle of which he has been pleased to confide 
to me the command. ' We arrive among you neither with 
plans of conquest nor with the intention of modifying the 
institutions by which you ore governed, or the political 
situation guaranteed to yon by solemn treaties. The 
provisional occupation of the Principalities which I am 
directed to carry out, has no other object than that of 
immediate and effectual protection In the unlookdd-for 
and serious circumstances under which the Ottoman 
government, disregarding the numerous proofs of a sincere 
alliance which the imperial court, since the conclusion of 
the treaty of Adrianople,* has never ceased to give it, l( 
i responds to our most just proposals by refusals—to our i| 
1 most disinterested advice by the most offensive distrust. 
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Itt his longanimity, iu bin constant desire to maintain 
name in Europe, the emperor will avoi.l engaging iu an 
offcusiic war against Turkey so long as Ins dignity and 
the interests of his empire will permit Win to do so. On 
the very day that he shall obtain the relaxation which is 
due to him, and the guarantee which ho is entitled to 
require for the future, his troops will withdraw within the 
frontiers of Russia. Inhabitants of Moldavia and I 
Wallachia! 1 equally execute an order of hi* imperial 
mqjcsty by declaring to yon that -the presence of his 
troops in your country will not impose upon yon either 
freaMNttffe or contributions—that the supplies of pre- 
viriSf will be paid far by onr military chests, at a 
fmpp friA time, a»4 at a rate fixed beforehand in concert 
with yonr governments. Rook upon what awaits yon 
without disquietude; betake yourselves in security to 
your agricultural labours and to your commercial specu¬ 
lations; obey th* laws which govern yon, and the 
Timc tentad authorities- By the faithful discharge of these 
d uties yon wilt acquire the beet title to the generous 
solicitude and powerful protection of his majesty the 
emperor." , 

Although the occupation of the Principalities conferred 
upon tlic sultan the unquestionable right of declaring 
war against Russia, his majesty was advised by the 
governments of England and b ranee not to adopt that 
extreme measure. Lord Clarendon still tried, by every 
means in his power, to devise some form of convention by 
which peaco might lie preserved on terms safe and 
honourable to the sultan, and consistent with the dignity 
of Russia. With this view, and with the concurrence of 
the Emperor of the French, he prepared the. project of s 
convention, reciting tho jvordsof the seventh article ot the 
treaty of Kuiium\je, and renewing and confirming all the 
promises, engagements, and privileges, which the Porte 
had entered into with the Creek Church. The sultau 
further engaged by this convention, that any privileges or 
immunities in matters pertaining to their religion, which 
the sublime Porto might hereafter grant to the clergy of 
other Christian sects, subjects of the sublime Porto within 
tho Ottoman dominions, should lie equally granted to, ami 
enjoyed by the clergy of the orthodox Eastern Church. 
Lord Clarendon in submitting this proposition, stated that 
if a proposal so fair and honourable were rejected by 
Russia, Her Majesty’s government could not but con¬ 
sider that it was manifest to the work! that the claim of 
religions rights covered ulterior designs on the part of 
Russia, hostile to tho independence of Turkey, and that 
tho sultan might then justly claim the sympathy and 
support of every government iu Europe. The sultan 
expressed himself willing to conform to this convention, 
but the cabinet at St. Petersburg professed to make the 
advance of the French and English fleets a difficulty 
which it would be impossible to surmount without con¬ 
siderable delay and the opening of renewed negotiation* 
The Russian army in Bessarabia commenced the crossing 
of the Prutb at Sculeni at eight o’clock on the morning of 
the 3rd of July. . Tim troops which entered tho Princi¬ 
palities were the 4th corps d’armec, commanded by 
General Dannenberg; aud a part of the 2nd corps, forming 
a total of 80,000 men. .'The remainder of the 2nd corps, 
under command of its chief, general Pauajnttin, made 
preparation to pass the Pruth at Leovo, aud proceed to 
WaBachia and Bucharest, while the 5th corps d’armdc, 
under General Likhov, repiftiued #8 & corps (^’observation, 
■ ready ptl the first act of hostility by the Turks to cress 
the Danube, and from Toniteha march direct onwards to 


the Balkan to force tho defiles and attack Adrinnoplc. '■ 
Each corps d’nnnec was 00,000 strong. Prince <torts-h 
ehakoff .<ib commundcr-ht-chief of the army of occupation 
circulated his proclamation at Jassy and all the principal : 
towns of tho Principalities, and directed tho Russian i 
consuls to come to an understanding with tho Moldavian' 
government for the preparation of the provirions necessary' 
for the subsistence of the troops, which he engaged to pay 
for at the current prices. He, moreover, required that 
Moldavian commissaries should be accredited to the com- ‘ 
manders in order to facilitate obtaining the produce of 
which they might stand in need. This arrangement, 
which was constantly adopted on all previous occasions, 
had always been considered Us indispensable and advan¬ 
tageous to tho country, inasmuch as it allowed the inter¬ 
position of native authorities between the commanders of 11 
troops and the people. The note of the Russian consulate, , 
which required the adoption of this measure, urged that ;, 
the three commissioners whom it was intended to attach 
to the comimuidcr-in-clm-f, should proceed imamdhttoly to 
Kicheueff, to be at his disposal. The liospodtr (ft-inic 
Ghyka) did not think it proper to accede to such mi 
unusual demand, and confined himself to desiring the 
co mmi ssioners to be an the frontier at the passage of the 
troop*. A* soon as the intelligence of the sctttsl Invasion 
of the principalities had been fi mvarded to OoksUnthmpti■, 
tho snhiiiiic Porte drew up « prete st witkh was sent 
to all tho courts of Europe. Hfc denied ' 

that Russia was fit put titty atrtfidirfrod to semi 
troops into the PrtoripWftte*, and that the net, of 
aggression which she had committed could not in prin¬ 
ciple be looked upon otherwise than ns a declaration 
of war, giving to the sublime Porte the unquestionable 
right of employing in return its military force. But the 
sublime Porte was far from desiring to push its rights to; 
an extreme jwint. Strong in the justice which regulated' 
Us policy towards the Powers, it preferred to make reser- : 
vation of them in the expectation of the spontaneous return 
of Russia to a course of conduct more consistent with her j j 
declarations. It waB with the view of obviating nny!j 
obstacle to this return lliat it confined itself, for the time, 
to protesting against the aggression of which it was fully 
entitled to complain. It considered that by thin means it 
offered to the whole world a froth proof of the moderation 


of tlic system which it had adopted from the commence¬ 
ment of the question. It abstained from every act of 
hostility, but it declared that it In, nowise consented that 
troops should from time to time ho introduced into the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, which were integral 
parts of tho Ottoman empire, ns if those provinces were to j 
be regarded as having no owner. It, therefore, formally' 
and publicly protested against the occupation, and, in the 
conviction that the Power* who signed tho treaty of 1841 
would not give their assent to such an aggression, it bad 
appealed to them, and, in the meanwhile, maintained an 
armed attitude for its defence. 

The. protest concluded by repeating that bis majesty 
the sultan was always dorirotut to comply with every 
well-founded claim of the Emperor of Russia, whereof he 
had already given repeated proofs, and was ready to 
redrew every grievance relating toteligknis matters of which 
hia Greek subjects might still have to complain; that 
reparation lit* been made in regard to the Holy Place*; 
that'that question lmd been settled to the satisfaction of 
Russia; and that the sublime Porte did not hesitate to 
offer more explicit assurances ittconfitmatien of thearrange- 
ment which lmd been made to the satirihetioa of all parties.j 
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!' The urgent necessity of extricating Turkey from her 
critical position by peaceful means wo* now more strongly 
! than over impressed npon her Her Majesty’s government 
by the numerous reports from the British consuls in 
, different ports of the empire, upon the alarming state of; 
.the country, and by (he dangers which threatened the 
: authority of the sultan, in Bulgaria and Hervia from the 
disaffection of the jtcuplc, and in European Turkey from 
the absence of regular troops. It also appeared that the! 
Montenegrins wore preparing to make an incursion into! 
Turkey; that the Shall of Persist, instigated by Russia, 

! was collecting an army at Snltanieli; that a spirit of 
fanaticism, dangerous alike to the rayahs and to the 
authorities, was rising in various parts of the country, and 
that tlio (frocks had taken tip a jwsition which indicated 
views unrestrained by principles or by treaties. At the 

• same time the Turkish government was so little mindful 
' of its interest not to offond Christian Rowers at such a 
:' moment, that rapine, exactions, and cruelties were perpe¬ 
trated upon its Christian subjects without exposure or 
pnuishment. It was evident flint imminent and daily 

, increasing perils menaced, not alone the authority of the 
sultan, but the. very existence of the Turkish empire, and 
.there was much reason to fear that the number and 
; intensity of these perils would lie increased hy delay in 
'' putting an end to this state of things. 

As soon as the Russians had occupied .lassy, notwiili- 
' standing the promises conveyed in the proclamation of 
'■ Prince Gortsclmkoff, they called upon the llospodnr of 
’ 1 Moldavia to ansfiend his cmnninnkntious with the Ottoman 
, | government, and instead of sanding the tribute as nsnal to 
. Constantinople, to keep it in reserve for (heir eventual ilis- 
;j posnl. The Porte theu ordered thehospodars to he reealled, 

! nml the French and English consuls at Jassy and Bucharest 
1 were diroctixl to hold them solve* in readiness to retire. 
This assumption of complete sovereignty over the Turkish 
F provinces of Moldavia and Wnlluehia gave a character of 
;i a more decided hostility to the act of their occupation, and 
! showed that it was the intention of Russia to take per- 
| manent possession of the Principalities, or to compel the 
!' Porto to abandon the moderates anil pacific policy it had 
1 hitherto adopted. The exertions which the English anil 
j French government* considered it their duty to make to 
1 preserve, the peace of the world, were not for a moment, 
relaxed notwithstanding the warlike attitude of Russia. 
The project for a fresh note, afterwards known as the 
celebrated “Vienna note," was prqiosed by Count Buol, 
and Prussia was invited to become a party to it. The 
note, which was ha substance as follows, was addressed 
by Roschid Pasha to Count Nesselrode at St. Petersburg, 
under date of the 24th of July, 1853:—‘‘Aware of 
the'deep interest taken by llis Majesty the Emperor of; 
ftnsaiit, and by the vast majority of his jwople, in all that 
concerns the religion which they profess, and fully appre¬ 
ciating the motives of tliat interest, I had much pleasure 
in making known to yotir excellency the firmans which 
the saltan, my gracious sovereign, promulgated at the end 
of Shaban in this year; and tor the removal of all doubts, 

I uow assure yott, on behalf of the sublime Porto, that it 
I is the sinoere intention iff his imperial majesty, reserving 
! the sacred rights of sovereignty towards liis own subjects, 
i to secure to the Greek or orthodox church, by meaus of 
! those firmans dulyjnfiwced, the eujoymeut of the privileges 
j thereby confirmed, and also of sUch other privileges and 

• immunities as may hereafter be granted by his majesty to 
any other sect whatever of lire Christian subjects. The 

’sublime Porte entertains no dotibt that the assurance 


grounded on the above-mentioned finnans, which have 
inspired confidence everywhere, will give satisfaction to 
Russia also," Sir Hamilton Seymour wrote to the Earl 
of Clarendon on the 5th of the following month, and said; 
—“It is my agreeable duty to acquaint yonr lordship, 
that n]K>n waiting tipon the chancellor this morning, lie 
stated that he luul tlic satisfaction of inftirmhig me, that 
the enqieror luul signified liis acceptance (mxeptatim pwt 
rt. pimple) of the projet de vole which had iteen received 
from Vienna, and a copy of which was despatched on the 
21 111 ultimo from Vienna to Constantinople. Before 
leaving the chancellor, 1 remarked (hat I must beg to call 
hi* attention onro mm'e to the occupation of the Princi¬ 
palities, and to express ou behalf of Her Majesty’s 
government the bojie that the occupation wonld cease, as 
Soon as the note should he signed. Conut Nesselrode 
thought it would be premature to give a direct answer to 
my question, and would inqnire if it were suspected that 
flic Russian army intended to remain in*the Principalities 
permanently ? My question, 1 replied, did not imply that 
suspicion; luu I felt obliged to make an inquiry which 
was justified bv intelligence which had reached Her 
M:\jcsh \ government, of roads and bridges which wove in 
a course, of const ruction, and of contracts for several months 
which had been made. The chancellor rejoined that lie 
evidently could not speak positively until he should know 
whether the Turkish government were prepared to sign 
the note which laid been sent them; tluit, in the mean 
time. he. could only state, that the emperor was ilesirons 
that the occupation of the Principalities should not be 
prolonged hy one day bey olid the term which was absolutely 
necessary.” The substance of this conversation, which 
was telegraphed to Paris, London, Vienna, and Berlin, was 
fully confirmed by a despatch from Count Nesselrode, 
directed to the Baiun Meyendovff, the Russian minister 
at the court of Vienna, in which the chancellor of the 
empire thus unreservedly pledged Russia to acccc.pt the 
Vienna note:— 

His majesty accordingly directs you, M. le Baron, to 
declare to the ministry iff the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and also to your colleagues of France, England, and 
Prussia, that for our part we accept in its present shape 
the last draft of note framed nt Vienna: and that an am¬ 
bassador from the sultan, who should be the bearer of 
that document, would be received at St. Petersburg 
without any dillienlty and with alt usual respect, i con¬ 
sider it siqtorflnons in this place to remark to your ex¬ 
cellency, that in accepting, as we do from a spirit of con¬ 
ciliation, th(‘ ex]K*dient devised at Vienna of the note in 
question, and (lie mission of a Turkish embassy, we fully 
understand that we are not to have to examine or discuss 
fresh modifications anil new drafts draw n up at Constan¬ 
tinople under the lieliicose inspirations which at this mo¬ 
ment seem to influence the sultan and the majority of his 
ministers; and that, in case the Otlomau government 
should still reject this last plan of settlement, we should 
not consider ourselves ns any longer bound by the con¬ 
sent which we now give to it. If Europe, as we are in¬ 
cessantly told, requires the tertnination of the crisis by 
which the East is threatened, the benevolent and pacific 
efforts of the great Powers, Which we on oar part support 
by all the sacrifices Compatible with the dignity of Russia 
and the justice of the cause which she was bound to de¬ 
fend, must henceforth bo addressed to Constantinople.” 

The acceptance of the “ Vienna note” was urged upon 
the Porto in the most earnest manner by the cabinets of 
England, France, Austria, and lVnssia. The ministers 
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of the sultan, however, intimated that there were parte of tub late sir oioboe oathcart. 

the note which were not satisfactory to them; and they On the corpse of Sir George Cnthcart was found an 
proposed to draw a distinction between the general free- unfinished letter to his wife, begun two (lays before bis 
dom of worship—et all times an oiyect of interest to Bus- death, and in which more than one striking alinsion is 
sia—with respect to the Greek Church and the privileges tn«zi« to the engagem ent of the 25th of October. Tale* 
granted to its clergy, especially maintained by the Otto- WO uld, he knew, be circulated in England about the fate 
man sultans marking that deference by the use of cotrea- of the Light Cavalry, and imputations would, he foresaw, 
ponding terms in the note. They also objected to the note, be cast upon those in Command j but ho declares in the 
because it contained an expression which, if not amended, n mpialifii.il terms, “that neither Lord Lucan nor 
would have the effect of emending Busman patfonage over Lord Cardigan were to blame, but on the contrary, for they 
all those subjects of the Porte who belonged to the Greek obeyed orders.” This would seem to be in corroboration 
Church and its establishments. The Vienna note was 0 f circumstances that have lately come to light. 

laid before the council of the Porte on the 14th of--- 

August, all the ministers, seventeen in number, beiug THE mormon temple. 


present. The majority of the council declared it to 
jj be their firm intention to reject the new proposal, even if 
! i amendments were introduced. The note was, however, 

' subsequently amended by the Porte, and the modifications 
I were approved W by the Four Powers. As soon as 
!; the amended note was laid before the cabinet at St. 

!' Petersburg, the emperor declared that he could not accept 
|; it in such a form. 

' i [2b tc eoxtiiuud,'} 

'! __ _ _ 

j T1IK MEMORY OF THE Bit.WE. 

! lly Patmii'k Kcutt. 

| On! nnt tor tin, Iilrst whom bntllo slew 

l)o wi> sorrow with tsars mihnlv— 

! Life shatter'd at once is a hero's due. 

But a felon’s to crumble slowly. 

The brave who live—let us weep for those— 

War's unacknowledged martyrs j 
Par bettor to wrestle with open foes, 

Thau with fuiuino in secret quarters. 

They fought where the morning mist, which hung 
Like a pall on tlwee funeral places, 

Tam’d red with the cannon-flames that fluug 
Their light on the strife of races. 

They hail charged along with the murder’d brave 
Iu their aad but gallant error. 

When they rode victorious o’er the grave— 
for the strength of death is terror. 

And they liv'd to win yet a greater name, 

! As they lay inthe trench together, 

' And bared the limbs, which boa bled for fame, 

j To the lash of the wintry weather. 

! For still those sickly hands and lean. 

Whose deeds through the earth arc ringing, 

With a weaken’d grasp—0 shame 1—were seen 
To the hold of duty dinging. 

Bitterly might they have feared, so loud 
I Was the Joy of a triumphing nation, 

[ ( That it drown’d the cry of that fsmishiug crowd 

j. On its cape of desolation. 

IJ But they heard—’twos enough for souls so true— 

! Of their country's burning sorrow: 

| ■ “ Bless England, Uod I ” cried the sick, who knew 

i That his rmec would be hush'd an tha morrow! 

Then clioer we the hearts which on beating yet 
! By the shores of that cruel water: 

j No laurels grow when the soil is wet 

With the blood of a thankless daughter. 

But moisten’d by tears they vet may bloom 
Mid tlic rest in our English story; 

Ear tha land which was turn'd to an army’s tomb, 

Be the grave of a country’s glory t 

STRENGTH Of THE BRITISH FLEET. 

The British fleet at the present moment in commission 
counts 271 ships of all domes and sines, from the “Duke 
of Wellington,” 181, screw three-decker, to the port- 
admiral’s cotter. Our ships mount 6,870 gnus, ana are 
manned with about 62,000 offioera, seamen, boys, and 
marines, it is estimated that wc require at least 4,000 
| petty officers aad seamen to complete the crews of our 
!' ships at present fitting out. 


The great Mormon temple now building at the city of jj 
Salt Lake, is described as being a wonderful structure, i j 
covering an area of 21,850 square feet. The block on ! 
which it is located is forty rods square, and contains ten j 
acres of ground, around which a lofty wall has already I 
been erected, to be surmounted by an iron railing, maun- 
factored by tiie Mormons themselves, at their iron-works, ! 
in Iron County, Utah Territory. The temple-building will j 
have a length of 186} feet east and west, including towers, 1 
of which thore are three at the east end, and three at the 
west, and the width will be 09 feet. The uorthern and ; 
southern walls are eight feet thick. The towers spoken i 
of above arc cylindrical, surmounted by octagon turrets'; 
uud pinnacles, and having inside spiral stairways leading 1, 
to the battlements. Besides these, there are four other!’ 
towers on the four principal corners of the building, square j 
in form, and terminating in spires. On tho western end 
will be placed in alto-relievo the great Dipper, or Ursa 
Major. As regards the interior arrangements, there will 
be in the basement a baptismal font, 57 feet long by 37 feet 
wide, and on the first floor, a large hall, 120 feet long by 
80 feet wide, while on the third floor there will be another 
of the same rize, besides numerous other rooms for various 
purposes. Around the ontside of the building will be a 
promenade from 11 to 22 feet. 

THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HEW FALACE AT 
WESTMINSTER. 

This immense clock, which is tho largest in the world, 
has been manufactured by Mr. F. Dent, and has been 
“goifig” in his factory for some time past, pending the 
completion of the clock-tower. It was, by the contract, 
to have been fixed by February last, but the tower was not 
ready for it. The dials are to be twenty-two feet in 
diameter. Every half-minute tho point of the minnte 
hand will move nearly seven indies. The clock will go 
eight and a half days, and strike only for seven and a 
half, so as to indicate by its silence any neglect in winding 
it up. The mere winding of each of the striking parts 
will probably take two hours. Tho pendulum is fifteen 
feet long. The wheels are of cast iron. The honr bell is 
eight foot high and above nine feet in diameter, weighing 
fourteen to fifteen tons. The weight of the hammer is 
fonr cwt. The largest of the mere quarter bells Is about 
the size of the great bell of St. Pad’s, which weighs five 
and a half terns. The dock, as a whole, Is sdd to bo at 
least eight times as large as a foil-sized cathedral dock. 
The main works will be on the top of the great frame, 
which » a trussed girder frame ninetOeh incbei deep (like 
the girders of the Crystal Palace), reefing on two walls ! 
eleven feet apart, which come right up from the bottom of j 
the tower. The foil effect of tho dock tower cannot be l 
seen till Weatminster-bridge is palled down. 
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j ALL THE FAMOUS FROSTS. 

I CONCLUSION. 

| Full of frost, of storm, and elontlinsM. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

Cornea a frost—a killing frost. 

Hcary V//I. 

It is a striking illustration of the progress of education 
! in recent timos, and of the more ample diffusion of useful 
knowledge by means of tho printing-press, that whereas 
; it was ouly at the cost of great labour and extraordinary 
i research that we uould obtain the historical materials from 
, which to construct our narrative of the famous frosts 
| that occurred in England from the tenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, no sooner have we arrived at those which 
,! happened in the nineteenth century than materials aecu- 
; ululate upon our hands with such rapidity and copious- 
| ness, that our embarrassment is that of a child at a feast, 

1 iwho cau with difficulty “make up his mind” to which 
[of the many dainties that surround him be shall first 
[address himself. Ours, in fact, is what onr allies call 
i Cnubarrasdes nchcsfen. So many historians throng around 
us, that it is not easy to decide to which of thorn we 
'should give the preference; but, on the whole it is per- 
■! Imps us well that we should select William Hone as our 
'{guide, philosopher, and friend, on the present occasion. 
[The reader will understand, therefore, that it is on the 
1 authority of the statements made by that laborious and 
; conscientious author that the following narrative of the 
I great frost of 1814 may bo said mainly to depend. 

It would appear then, that the great frost of 1814 was 
'preceded by a great log, which fell on London like a 
huge pall, on the 22nd of December, IKK!. It is 
described l>y Mr. Hone as “ darkness that might be felt” 
Cabinet business of great importance had been transacted, 
and Lord Custlcreagh left “tho village,” as Tom Hood 
used to call this mighty Babylon, two hours before to 
embark for the Continent Tho 1‘rince Regent (subsc- 
jquently George IV.) proceeding towards Hatfield on a 
: visit to the Marquis of Salisbury, was obliged to return 
[to Carlton House, after being absent several hours, during 
I which period the carriages had not reached beyond 
| Kentish Town, and one of the outriders fell into a ditch. 
!Mr. Wilson Crokcr, secretary of the Admiralty, on a 
! visit northward, wandered likewise several hours in making 
i a progress of not more than three miles, and was likewise 
'compelled to pnt bock. On most of the roads, excepting 
on the high North-road, travelling was attended with the 
I utmost danger, and mail and stage conches wero every 
jwhere. brought to a “dead lock.” Ou the 28th, the 
.: Maidenhead coach comiug to London missed tho road near 
: Stratford-bridgo and was over turned. Lord llawarden 
i was .among the passengers and was severely injured. On 
i tiie 29th, similar accidents .occurred to public vehicles in 
all parts of England, and tho Birmingham mail took six 
! horses and twelve hours to get as tur as Uxbridge, where 
| it had to give up the journey as a bad job. T%) short 
stages—as coaches were then called—in thu neighbour¬ 
hood of London, had two persons with links running by 
thd horses* hoods. Pedestrians carried lanterns and 
flambeaux, and many who were not so provided lost 
; themselves in the most froquented and best-known streets, 
i Hackney coachmen mistook the pathway for the road, 
| and often did not discover their mistake nntii the crash 
of broken glass apprised them that they were half-way 
! through the window of a shop. On New Year’s-eve the 
| fog was worse than ever, . In some districts of the town 
j the lamp were utterly invisible; in others they looked 


like tanking rash-lights. Coachmen led their horses by j 
the bead, while boys went before with blazing torches. ij 
There was no such thing as driving from the box. Tim j 
shouting of male foot-passengers who were afraid of being! 
run over, and the screaming of women who in thoir 
bewilderment usually took the very course that was most 
likely to ensure that end, were terrible to hear. At last 
the fug, which had continued day and night for a week, ! 
cleared off, and then came a snow-storm which lasted for ■ 
forty-eight*hours, and then came the famous frost. And: 1 
now locomotion on other legs than your own was brought jj 
to a violent termination. You might slide, you might 
skate, yon might roll about as you pleased, but there was 
no snch thing as being conveyed ill a carriage in' riding 
on the outside of a horse I Not a vehicle to lie. seen in 
the streets of London 1 The cab strike a tew years ago 1 
was a fair to it.* From many buildings icicles a yard aud a |! 
hall' long were seen suspended. The water-pipes to t lie 11 
houses were ail frozen, and it was with difficulty that a supply ; 
of water could be had even by means of plugs in tho! I 
streets. ,Skating was pursued with great avidity on the J 

caual in St. Jnmes’s-park, and tho basin, ns it was then i 
called, in the (Ircen-park. Tho sweep, the dustman, the ■ 
drummer, the beau, gave evidence of their skill in skimming ; 
the icy surface of the congealed hike, and claimed the. '■ 
approving smiles of the belles who viewed their movements. '• 

" Nimbly, swiftly off (tier go l, 

With sport above and death below." 

In Hydc-pnrk a more distinguished order of visitors; 
crowded the banks of the Serpentine. Ladies in robes of 
rich fur hade defiance to the wintry winds and ventured ou' 
a surface frail and brilliant as “ the glass wherein they; 
viewed themselves.” Skaters in great numbers executed' 
some of the most difficult movements of the art to, 
universal udiniration. A lady and two officers who to' 
the music of a fine hand, porforined a reel with a precision j! 
scarcely conceivable, received applause so boisterous as to j j 
terrify the. fair cause of the general expression, and;. 
occasion her to forego the pleasure she received from the i 
amusement. 

“ Thu Hyde P»rk-rivor—which no river is— 

The Serpentine which is not serpentine, 

■When frown evety skater claims ns his, 

In right of common, there to intertwine 
With countless crowds, and glide upon the ice. 

lulling the. banks, tho timid and unwilling j 

Stand and look on, while some the fair entice, ! 

lty telling. ‘ Vonilur skaters arc quail rilling.' 

Aud here tile skaters hire the best skates for a shilling." 

On the 20th of January, the snow came down—to use 
the sublime aud beautiful simile of a Yankee writer, “ like j 
everlasting hokey-pokey.” On Finchley Common, by tho i, 
fail of one night, it lay to a depth of sixteen feet, and! [ 
the road was impassable even to oxen! At Maidenhead!; 
Lane the snow was still deeper, and between Twyford and j | 
Reading it was mountainous. Accounts say that on parts' { 
of Bagshot Heath description would fail to convey an | : 
adequate idea of its situation. The middle North-road j 
was hopelessly impassable at Highgate Hill. The uccounts j 
from the provinces read now like what travellers tell ns ; 
they have seen in Russia and Lapiaml. The Cambridge j 
mail-coach coming to London, sunk into a hollow of the i 
road, and remained, with the snow drifting over it, from ! 
twelve o’clock at night till nine o’clock in the morning, 
when it was dragged out by fourteen waggon horses, j 
The passengers, who were in the coach the whole of the 
time, were nearly frozen to death—that they were not 

* Ami, by tiro way, that expression remind* un of UwdMcriptfon which we 
heard a private suldhjr, who hurt been there, givu of the Battle of the Alum. \ 
“ Talk of Waterloo !" he Mid, 41 Waterloo waif a Quaker’s Meeting to It." j 
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altogether ,«n is little loss than a miracle. In Scotland, numberless spila. Sheep were also roasted whole, anil | 

' the frost was still more severe, but what is very r mark* the meat was sold at a shilling a slice, and called Lapland j 
! able in the history of this extraordinary event, is that the mutton. The inscriptions on several booths and lighters 1 
j cold, which, at its height, was probably as great «b had were humorous and whimsical. One of them ran thus:— i 
; j ever been experienced in any patt of the world, was “This shop to lot. N.B. it is charged with no land-tax, j 
I preceded by a period of aingnlar warmth. The mildness or oven ground-rent.” Eight or ten printing-presses were ; 
. | of the weather during the greatest part of Dccemlier was erected, and numerous pieces, commemorative of the frost, j 
; almost unprecedented. Bees were abroad on the 17th and were printed on the ice. Amongst the effusions issued | 
j 18th, flying about the hive “ as tmsily as they commonly were the following:— l 

I nm ft* OlW’Irtrr M W Tltn vivilra In Unm^wi’oO-ubiKn* H Ufl«td 4ttn II tn itn <mj 1 ! 


11 aro in spring.” “The rooks in Dumfries-shire,” says the 
|j Smts Magazine, “ were fighting about their nests in the 
I: manner they usually do at the time of pairing previous to 
! | their beginning to build. On Ghristmas-cve great numbers 
i | of tront were rising at tho fly, and some were caught 
! j with minnow. The thrash was heard singing on the 


"FROST FAIR, 18H. |j 

You tlwt. walk here anil do ddugn to toll 
Your children's children wlmt this year befcl, 11 

Come buy this print, and it will then be seen, 

That micli n year us this has seldom been.” 

“ LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. j 

Friends, now is your time to support the freedom of the press, i 
in the lines have greater liberty ? Hero you tied it working in the [ 
iddlc of Liu; Thames, nml if you cnoutungu us by buying our iuipres- . j 
ins we will keep it going in the true spirit of liberty during the M 


:jfrost set m with ierocity on the 28th, and continned for ()„ another liooth erected ii|ion the ice was inscribed: 
11 many weeks. At Kelso, the Tweed was completely frozen f| le fallowing witty advertiseineut.—“Notice: the pro-, 
[| over, and ‘ an excellent and hot dinner was served in a ,,rictor of these premises would be hnppv to let them on 


i; * ollt 0,1 th( ' ** t0 a numerous and respectable company.” ft ending Jpase . Apply to Mr. Frost/ On Thursday, ; 
ii Amongst the toasts, as wo find them recordej) in the February 3rd, the number of adventurers had inereased. , 
| j .Scottish periodicals of the time were the following: Swings, merry-go-rounds, Isxiths, tents, dancing-rooms, 

] ‘ (icneral Frost, who so signally fonght last year for whittles, nine-pins, and even donkey-races were amongst 


lithe (lolivermieo of Europe, nml who now supports tho the objects and subjects of diversion which everywhere 
j present company. “Ikith sides of the Iweed, und («od inc t the eye. Thousands flocked to tliis singular spectacle . 
11 preserve its in tho middle. Amongst the guests was an 0 f S jx>rts and pastimes. The ice seemed to he a solid 1 
jj old mail who wits present, at. the last entertainment given am j presented a truly picturesque appearance ; the" 
!| under similar circumstances. 1 Ins took place in the viinv of St . a,„l of the City, with the white , 

:i » mtw of 1740, when an ox was roasted on the ice. The fi.rtftroun.l, had a very singular effect, and in many parts 
j j honest veteran declared his delight in finding that, after a mountains of iee nplieavod, presented the rude interior of 
.lapse of seventy-three years, “the present generation had , t „miie quarrv. The watermen profitted exceedingly, for 


hy no means degenerated Irani their ancestors in the they treated their river as the I Van of Westminster treats ] 
essentials oi good cheer, good fellowship, and hospitality. fl fii K .y, and demanded from each person a toll of two- 
! li,u ,f ** ,r '*‘ wa * «™; rc } n K "S k " d f nd 111 Gotland, t ’. fore lic admitted to feast his eves on the 

i it was inexorable m Ireland. N. completely nwpradtal ...iiliant beauties of Frost Fair. Ah! it was fine fnn ! 
l,W!ts the internal intercourse between Dublin and the while it lasted, lmt it was too good to last long, and, like 
I different, parts of the interior, that on the 1 <th of January everything else tlmt is pleasant in this world, it was over ! 
j: un less than l,i)00 country mails were line in the metro- to0 goon> [ n t j, u matter of freezing and thawing, the ; 
jhiIis. “ It is like a blockaded town, writes a gentleman n ,idi!nt and ever-to-be-vcneratcil river of y° Tluinies has 
, who resided, at. that time, in Dublin, “ and begins already physiological jaiculiarittes, precisely similar to those which • 
! to experience, in the midst ot a profound peace, the distinguished the respectable old lady of whom wc were': 
miseries and distresses of a besieged city ” The number wont t0 aillg itt our mira6l . y days:— 
of deaths from cold and want was greater than at any „ tllk( . an (l]a wnmml and h j; 

other period, unless at the time ot the Plague. There Ami rub her over with cheese,• ,> 

. i were eighty funerals on one Sunday, and the coffin-makers And jmt her ont ou a 'fnaty nieht, 

Ifconld with difficulty complete their nmnerous orders. But „ , And tin ten too.« that .he’ll freeze. , 

,j to return to Loudon, “the best plnec in summer, and the ‘ " ^ ar » nothing can be pleasanter. But, alas . r 

:!only place in winter,” ns Beau Brnmmclt was accus- heart 1 look at the sail reverse of tho picture :— 
loined to call R. Our old friend y* river of y® Thames “ Bring her hi i« the mwaiug, ;; 

was all this time hardening his heart to tho mfiuitc delight And place her before a blaring fire, • j 

of the cockneys, who, as usual, displayed their filial And ’tin ten to one t)«»t zlwll tkaicl" jj 


“ Take nil did woman and mjureze her, 
And rub her over with choree • 

And put her ont ou s frosty night, 

Ami Tis ten to uiw that •hu'Il freeze.” 


my heart! look at the sad reverse of tho picture : 

“ Bring her in in the morning, 

And rub lior over with strew. 

And place her before a blazing tire, 

And ’tis ten to one tijgt she’ll tkaicl" 


affection hy skating over his frozen bosom. Dn Weilnes- And that was precisely what happened to y* river of;' 
day, the 2nd of February, the whole world looked ns if y* Thames on Monday 7tit of February, 1814. The j 
it were petrified. The Serpentine was as hard as rock; wind, which had been veering towards the south for some j 
the New Biver hard as iron, anil every drop of water days, at Inst set fairly in for that pointy and the aun ■ | 
depending from trees and eaves became solid, and bung shining forth at mid-day like the old ladyls “ blazing fire,” '| 
“like a diamond in the sky.” Then wore the glories of it then became pninfiilly evident that it was all over with') 
Frost Fair renewed in all their pristine splendour! Tho the frost. Thousands of disappointed iiersfms thronged 
grand “ mall” or walk extended from Rlackfriars-bridgc the banks, watermen heaved sighs, both many mid pro- 1 ! 
to London-bridge; this Was named the City-road, and found, and many a ’prentice and servant-maid went 1 
was lined on each side b f persons of all descriptions, heme with a heavy heart, as they remembered that; 
The fair continned for a whole week, anil sweet is the nothing now remained uf the famous Frost Fair bnt! 
memory of its revels. Kitchen fires and furnaces were its memory—its delicious memory, which to the end j 
biasing and boiling in every direction, and animals, from of time shall smell sweet and blottom in the dust It i 
an ox to a rabbit, and a goose to a lark were turning on • met»«in*ni»r procMdinf I I 
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romantic jwt 


imagination 


" Tina silence nil 1 Tlin rising moon 
With clouds had veilwi her light: 

The cluck struck twelve, when lo I 1 saw 
A very chilling sight, 
l’alo ns n enow-hall was its Face, 
hike icicles its hair, 
l'or mantle, it appeared to me 
A slient of ice to weiuf. 

Humph seldom given to alarm, 

1'faith I’ll nut dissemble, 

My loeth all chattered in my head, 

And every joint did tremolo. 

At Inst t cried, * Pray, who arc yon, 

And whither do yon go ? 1 
Met bought the phantom thus replied, 

‘ Sly name is Hally Know. 

‘ My father is tlm Northorn Whid, 

Sly mutlnT's name was Water, 

Old J’arsnn Whiter married them, 

And I'm tlieir hopeful daughter. 

‘1 have a lover,,tacky Trust, 

My iliul t lie match condemns; 

I've run from homo tn-night, to moot 
Sly 1(/Ve hpun the Tliames.' 

I slopped Sties Know in her discourse, 
This answer just to east in; 

‘ 1 bop* if .tohn and von nniln, 

Vettr Anion won’t he lusting. 

‘ Besides, is yon shonld marry him, 

You cannot iiroKpor well O, 

For ‘.ini'Iv .tarty Frost must In: 

A uri slipp’vy fellow.’ 

•She sat her down lie loro tile Are, 

Sly winder now increases, 

For she 1 lisik to he a maid, 

Then tumbled into pieoes. 

For air. thin air, did Hamlet's ghost 
Ills foiemosi eoek-cruw baiter; 
lint allot I saw olid non describe, 
Resolv'd itself to water F’ 


in nets wiln nond-saws, the which arc or very Imo work- j; 
manship.” Wo tnist that this information may Ik* found 
of practical utility, and that by a judicious use of the 
bonnet, and if necessary, of “certain fine band-saws,” 
no such calamity shall ever bcial any foil* render of 
ours as happened to poor Elizabeth Woodcock in the year j 
1799. And here wo will delay the conclusion of our! 
article until W6 compress into a couple of sentences the 
story of that unfortunate matron—a story, which however 
strange it may appear, is undoubtedly true. Mrs. Wood¬ 
cock was a married lady, and a very handsome one too, 
as her picture sufficiently attests. But a snow storm is : 
bo respecter of persons. On Saturday, February 2nd. j 
1799, site went on horseback from Impiugton to ('am- , 
bridge, and on her return between six and seven o’eloek in 1 
Ihe evening, a bleak wind blew boisterously from the 
north-east; the night was very inclement and stormy, | 
and the ground was covered with great quantities of snow ; ! 
which lmd fallen duringthe day. She dismounted, think-' 
ing to make her way better on foot, but her horse, terrified :: 
at the stonn, broke from her and ran Wildly over the moor, ij 
Unable to prosecuto her journey, she sat down “close to ! 
a thicket on the south-west,” and the snow neemnu- 
latod so rapidly, that when Chesterton church-hell rang! 
out eight o'clock, she was completely hemmed In by it. j| 
“The depth of the snow in which she was enveloped,”F 
says Mr. Hone, “was about six feet in :t perpendicular!' 
direction, and over her head between two and three ! ” j j 
In ibis gnue of snow, she remained ut)seen and unheard j 
for se\ eu days. On the eight li day, Sunday, February 1 Oth,!: 
came a thaw, anil then she was extricated by Joseph'j 
Mummy, a young farmer, wlio going to Cambridge, caught 1 
a sight of ln*r handkerchief hanging npon the twigs. From j 1 


iM-son a iuo. 11 « . t j, t . time of her being lost she had eaten oulv snow, and ,, 

Appreliensive lest the sympathetic reader should catcii she believed that she had not slept til! Friday the 8th." 
the tend contagion, we should here lay down our pen, Shuddering jieasnnts still point out the spot where the 
were it not that we do not like to conclude without a p (> ur creature was snowed in, and rural jxicts have celc-., 
'word of consolation to the ladies. \\ c lmvo two hints to heated her praises in many songs, whereof the following'' 
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ofler to them, which we trnst they will deem worthy of a |; ma un , extract:_ 

place in tlieir memory dearest. In the first place, acting „ * i 

i on the principle that forewarned is forearmed, we desire ‘ AH to^cavowr miw "^ :. 

to apprise thorn, that though the weather in these latitudes Ami she could unt relieved bo 

, may Ik* cold even in Midsummer, bring almost as capricious Though she ^ ; 1 1 

as the temper of that other sex to which they stand in so , .... . l! 

Iioble nud delightful a contrast — philosophical experiment Eight dave and nights, poor soul, 

; has nevertheless proved, tliat nnder ordinary circttm- But when they gave hrr up for lost 

’ stances, the greatest cold in our climate may be expected lhey fonlul lier r 

toiyards the middle of January, so that the ladies will do T , , , . ‘ . . 

I well to make their arrangements accordingly. According —**"<? wkttt th<i of hw UaaW murt l,avc k “ cn 
! to observations made by Mr. Howard with a thermometer wkm ™° tFB ® le * cnu< ‘ • M • f 

j during twenty successive years, the 12th of January scorns to Nelopoyh. h 

i be the coldest day in the Engiisli year. On that day then,-— -—’ ' I j 

j kid-skin boots are “double hazardous "as fho insurance im Murray iuvkb. j, 

i offices say, aud tlio bonnet had better be worn on the The navigation of the Murray river seems, according j! 
ihcad than between the shoulder-blades. In the next to the last accounts thorn South Australia, to have been Jj 
place, it is ns well that ladies should understand that carried on with most satisfactory results. Although the' 
j there is nothing in the constitution of this country—we water had been lower than for many years, Captain Oadcll |, 
mean its legal, not its physical constitution—to prevent had again steamed in the Lady Augusta 2,000 miles from I ] 
them frbfn exorcising and warming themselves in cold its month, and within twenty "miles of the town of Albttry, 
weather, provided they Should feel so inclined. In the in New South Wales, where thb river was impeded with P 
rCigti of Henry HI., fitotb 1216 to 1272, Lady Joan snags. From the explorations he has already Wade, Captainj' 
Berkley “in nCr elder years, used to saw billots and! Cadell has arrived at the conclusion that, instead of Attstra- . 
“ticks In her chamber for a part Of physick, for which lia being a riverless continent, her hitemal navigation is | 

, purpose she bought certain fino hand-saws j ” and Taylor [ such os few other large tracts of territory onn excel. | 


THE MURRAY 1UVBB. 




I TUB V \14RLi 

BALAKLAVA AND ITS HAILWAY. 

Tub town of Bnluklnva—tlic wry existence of which 
was, until lately, unknown to any, except perhaps to a 
few of the most erudite members of the ltoynl Geographical 
Society—is now one of the most famous places in Christen- 
i dam. It contains sufficient warlike machinery to “smash 
a whole continent into islands,” as brother Jonathan would 
say, and the quantity of provisions and stores of all kinds 
, heaped up within its narrow limits, would feed the army 
i of King Darius, could it be brought to life again, and 
| what is about as difficult, we presume, make its way from 
|: the British camp to the port. The town of Balaklava is 
situated two or three hundred yards from the month of 
j the harbour, or rather ravine, filled w r hh sea-water, and 
, is about a quarter of a mile long. There arc plenty of 
; rocks in the neighbourhood, very little grass just now, and 
| an abundance of mud. Indeed, mud appears to bo tbc 
stock-in-trade of this portion of the Emperor Alexander’s 
1 possessions, and if it were at all expedient to carry on a 
traffic in that commodity, or if it could be applied to any 
I useful purpose, agricultural or otherwise, the quantity at 
; Balaklava would be sufficient fbr the consumption of the 
i whole empire of the Osar. We have hod the misfortune 
i to see as much mud in our time os most people. We 
! have had experience of the remarkable accumulations of 
| that useful article on the Essex coast in the neighbourhood 
| of Tilbury Fort. We have “lain up” for wild duck in 
i the vicinity of Pegwell Bay; but, above all, we have 
: perambulated Fleet-street after a thaw; but we never 
; saw anything to compare with Balaklava and the road 
thereto. When a transport or store-ship arrives in tire 
,j harbour fresh and clean from England, groat is the dismay 
of jdl on board at the morass that surrounds them. The 
i ; supercargo is bewildered and driven to despair. The 
jj sailors hitch up their trousers, and survey the quagmire 


VA KAILWAY J I 

with ns large an amount of horror in their looks as persons 
of their profession can generally command. Bat t he J 
stores must be lauded, and in a few hours the whole i 
cargo is deposited in a slough, varying from six inches to 
three feet in depth. The bales and packages which our 
confiding warehousemen iu Gresham-street, have packed 
so neatly iu clown canvas wrappers, are tumbled out in all 
directions in the mire. Bales, boxes, cases, tins, parcels, 
barrels, and packages of all sorts and sixes, are swnng np 
from the hold, and a general rush takes place cither to 
secure the most portable for private consumption or to 
convey the remainder to what, by courtesy, is called the 
“Government Store House.” But a host of English 
“navvies” are now at work in this interesting locality,and 
in a few weeks older, and something approaching to 
cleanliness, will be established. If war is a groat destroyer, 
it is also a great creator. The czar m indebted to it for 
a railway in the Crimea, and for new roads between 
Balaklava, Kamiosch, and Sebastopol. The hill-tops arc 
adorned with clean wooden huts, the flats have been 
drained, the water-courses dammed np and deepened, find 
all this has been done in a few days by the newly 
awakened energies of labour. Tho noise of hammer and 
anvil, and the roll of the railway train are heard In these 
remote regions in nooks of land a century before their 
timo. Can anything be more suggestive of comity magis¬ 
tracy and poor laws, and order and peace, than stone- 
breaking : here it goes on daily, and parties of red-coated 
soldiery are to be seen contentedly hammering away at 
the limestone rock, satisfied with a few pence extra pay. 
The policeman walks abroad in the streets of Balaklava. 
Colonel Harding, tho new commandant, has exhibited 
great ability in the improvement of the town, and he has 
means at his disposal which his predecessors could hot 
obtain. A sanatorium is being established on the heights 
for four hundred patients. The “ navvies ” are removing 
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| the filthy accumulations of mud and matter, and tho roil* 
'way seems growing under their hands. A little naval 
1 arsenal has grown up at tho north side of the harbour, 
'■ with shears, landing-wharf, and store-houses, and a branch 
| line will be made from the spot to the main line to the 
, camp. In a very few days the engine trill be able to 
j make regular trips to and from the town and the camp, 
i The line is a single one, but the rails havo been firmly 
i laid, and the work has an appearance of solidity eminently 
■ characteristic of its source. 


! T1IE FIRST ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVE. 

J The earliest approach to a railroad of which we have 
1 any record, was a stone tramway laid down at Ncwcastle- 
' upon-Tync, in lC7(i, to facilitate the passage of waggons 
lieaviiy laden with coals from the collieries. The obc of 
1 stone was continued till 1786, at which time, wood was 
! substituted, iron not having been employed for the purpose 
| till 1707, when the Colebrook Dale Company moun- 
; lectured and laid down some slight rails of that metal for 
! the use of their works in Shropshire. In 1782, Sheffield 
S' contributed her mite to the slowly developing system, hut 
1. it was not till 1825 that railways began to acquire any 
1, important commercial position. Ju 1820, tho Stockton 
l and Darlington Railway Company was incorporated for 
the formation of an iron tramroad to tho AVetton Park 
j, Colliery with power to make branches therefrom. This 
I railway was commenced in 1823, and was opeued for 
| coal traffic on the 27th September, 1825, the length 1 icing 
' forty miles, and the cost about £15,000 per mile; loco- 
: motive steam-power being employed instead of that of 
1 ! horses. About the same time, the Stratford ami Moreton 
I Company, obtained an act to make a line from Stratfbrd- 
j ou-Avou to Moreton, in Gloucestershire, a distance of 

I sixteen miles. Nearly seven years were expended in 
j making this little line, whieli only cost £‘70,000 in the 
| construction. In ] 822, Mr, James projected the Liverpool 
j and Manchester line, but wns vigorously opposed by the 
[' Earls of Derby and Wilton, and tho Marquis of Stafford, 

II who were the principal proprietors of land in the district. 

1 1 Mr. James and his friends, were not, however, daunted by 
|; the efforts of interested parties, aud in 1826, obtained 
j their act of Parliament. It appears that for some time 
11 after this project was commenced, tho directors were nn- 
| decided whether to apply horse-power, fixed steam-engines, 
i or iocomotivo engines, os means of transport, and no 
j idea was entertained of employing the railway in any 

other 'manner than for the carriage of goods. It was 
: not till 1829 that the directors first determined to apply 
' the powor and facilities which they would shortly possess 
ji to the conveyance of passengers to and from Liverpool 
| and Manchester. In April of that year, they advertised, 

I i offering a premium of £500, for the best locomotive 
! engine, the weight not to exceed six tons, and to be capable 
' of drawing three times its weight at the rate of not less 
. than ten miles per honr. No smoko was to be produced, 

' aud the pressure of steam was limited to fifty pounds ou 
i the square inch. The ougiue was to be supported on 
I springs, aud tho height was not to exceed fifteen feet. 

| Three engines, the “ Rocket,” constructed by Mr. George 
j Stephenson, the “ Sunaporiol,” by Mr. Hackworth, and 
, the " Novelty,” by Messrs, Braith waite and Ericson, 

[ were entered for the contest, which took place at ltainhill, 

| on the 6lh of October, 1829. Tho result was that the 
: premium was awarded to Mr. Stephenson, whose engine 
j wae the only one which succeeded in performing all tho 
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conditions imposed. Hus engine accomplished the stipu- i 
| lated distance of sevonty miles, in less than six and a half I 
hours, including forty stoppages, which it was compelled to | 
make in consequence of the trial hiking place on a piece | 
of tho new railroad only a mile and three-quarters in | 
length. The weight of tho “Rocket” was four tons five j 
hundred weight, and the tender with water and coke, I 
three tons four hundred weight There were two light i 
carriages attached weighing nine tons and a half, making j 
a total weight of seventeen tons. During tho trial u ! 
speed of from oighteeu to twenty miles an hour was fre-ji 
quuntly attained to the surprise and delight of the persons ! 
assembled to witness tho trial. Here then was the first ,i 
great step in advance towards oftr present system of • 
travelling—an important end accomplished—a new era)| 
commenced ! The Manchester and Liverpool line having j 
been completed by Messrs. Stephenson and Locke at a ) 
cost of £1,089,818, was finally opened to the pnblic in | 
the presence of a vast conconrse of persons, on the 15th 
of September, 1830. From that time to the present ' 
the attention of scientific men has been directed towards)' 
developing what is termed “ the railway system.” The! • 
requirements of commerce, the largo increase of ^wpulution," 
and the general advancement of civilisation, have led, 
to an enormous amount of p«a'sonnl locomotion previously!) 
unknown. At the present date there arc iu the United: 1 
Kingdom 7,686 miles of railway already open for the!: 
traffic of goods and passengers, and 883 miles are in)' 
course of construction. The cost of these lines, wheni| 
completed, will amount to £273,324,510, being about" 
a third of the whole, national debt. To have a just!' 
appreciation of the benefits resulting- from the intro-!' 
duction of railways, it is only necessary that we should)' 
gluuce at the means of transit existing at tho time when, 
the first small step was token, in 1676, towards that; 
grand system which now grasps England in its length n 
aud breadth with “ roads of iron." At that period, the . 
very best aud most important highways were in an I ' 
extremely wretched condition, being utterly impassable,) 
except in fine weather, for the waggons and pack horses, j 
by which goods and passengers were ordinarily convoyed, I 
and then only at an enormous expenditure of time and I: 
money. A few years afterwards (1689) saw the intro- j 
duction of stage coaches, which, travelling at an average!; 
rate of forty miles per day, and occupying five or six; 
days in journeying from London to York or Exeter, were): 
considered to be so dangerous to the public interests from i I 
their excessive speed, that several petitions were presented I 
to Parliament to restrict their frttnre rate of travelling to j 
thirty miles per duyl But previous to the opening of the; 
Liverpool aud Manchester line, only twenty-five years]' 
hack, and consequently within the recollection of many now 
living, with good macadamised roads, and all the 
improvements effected by a persevering and practical ! 
people during 144 years, the performances of the Brighton 
“ Age” between London and that town in five hours, and ; 
of the “ Defiance” between Londou and Exeter in thirty ! 
hours, wore looked upon with wonder and admiration. ! 
And yet, in about one-third of the allotted term ofi 
man’s brief existence, by tho aid of science and the ! 
ingenuity of the human mind, the samo distances which ' 
the stage-coach once performed ns a great success in its < 
way, arc traversed in one-fifth of the tune with far less 
trouble, fatigue, or expense. Who, after such results, 
will dare to prescribe the boundaries to those most won¬ 
derful and valuable inventions, or the limits to man’s;I 
genius when exploring the arcana of science! 1 
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J. Fknnino.- The prim clrargod for binding the volimiesoftho “ l*ATmoT!c 
: i kpso Joi knal" will depend upon the stylo of binding selected. 

1 Null! non (l’orllsment-sueoi) - -Our corresnondom asks us, •• what advantage 
1 vvill be piiluod by the pi esent committee af bninlry nlioul tlio stute of the army 
: before Rehsdopol? The advanltwc le Is. gained msy lie but tittle, ns fur ns 
I. the present army ts rnueemed, ns it. is supposed to have suit'.Ted ns much ns it 
jl ixvudblr tsmld, short ot lomplctedostmctlon.lHitlfthe impilry luiie Ibevtleet 
,: of mmiotlng a. vlcionn system nnd cptobUriilng a cwl into for the ftittne, tile 
: committee will not linve sat ill vain, Our correspondent w.ll tlud his olher 
I question already answered. 

I jj ji. (Keppell-stivut)- .Thentnluo of lloetlmven, Intended for the citv ol 
! Iloston. has Just been oust at the hronse foundry al Munleli. The author of 

II He inode! Is Mr. Craw ford, an American artist, svho Is charged lo execute the 
■ colossal equestrian statue for the grand monument to the memory or IVasti- 

ineton. The sum of *1,100 has already been raised at. Kdtnbunrh tl.r the 
| colossal ImiBKO statue of Professor Wilson, which lo to ho shortly erected. A 
I \ further sum of £400 Is required. 

[I ft, n. HBASMAM (Bantshury-parit) -Miss Catherine Hayes Is, wo believe, on 
I her return to this country—loir trip to AustrsJU having proved a«reat suoowu. 
|: iternm leavtug Hydney, she save animation of ,£sQO to the Destllnte Children's 
; Asvlrnn, Jt Is proposed to erect the ward of an hospital, on thnidsn of Jenny 
il Mud's whig nt the llnumpton Hospital, London, and Jo call It alter the 
■! tfrittmu* rtiumr. 

I A. Fuost (Hlonmsbuty ■■qiiAre>—The term for nnturultsaUon hi Caniidti has 
1 been I rtliord from seven lo three years' residence. Any foreteller, therefore, 
having resided tlint time In the Province mny be naturalised on taking the 
necessary oaths. The tundonoj of tills w|lt ho to divert the bettor portion of 
the foreign emigration from tho United Hmtes to the Provinces. 

R. 1'alnxs fMonnioaHi)—Thpsoal maantahi In Pennsylvania,:wMph has 
been on fire shteo IS.17, wUl probably soon bo extinguished, ss lists tire In 

I appronehlnff n point which nan be submerged tn water, A mass of ceul hits 
i I wen consumed tlrroe-oltiliU of Xondc Inng, DO fed! Wide, nnd SOO feet dusji, 

cu.ial to 1,4'JO ,000 tout of coni, 

! A. V. wishes to know—1. What it the extent of the government or other 
, lands for sale in Canada? V. Where located? A On what terms ore thaw 
J 1 lands sold ? Ddveniment lands are for sale ull ever Btc province. The beet 

I I are situated In Hamden,'flimm, and Ben re euuntlest price, from Is. (hi. to 
1 in., per Acre. Only 300 nercs cun be sold hi one person, and subJiSet to 
! settlement duties, which are—*veseres toIxi eleArodwaeh year-, nbousc hnllt, 


11.—Ht. Helena lias feat nit Its Interest store It oenwd to become the prison | 
Wf Nnprlfeou. Tho bilniut has now a population of *.490 persons, of whom ; 
934 Sri) liberated Aft-leans, and All soldiers, There 4s hat one .physician and , 

hnt two nttonunrs on the Jxlnuri- ... ,,, _, .. .. .... _I 

♦ • (Itertms»«uare)s~3l*tty OmifU to our, foil Mend, whew 'ktWstre; 
have read wlUit^i'ittst, fed w» tyvpsp many MmUar_rnntribotfei» n-^ead 
that we ft’fti* wd i&aiihot Jlw lKh* toe foqtgrw. i, 

T. H. Hi—The same snswsr trill apphe tolbiHMDrrgWindeijl, to MJmm wo j 

also desire Ip express ottr uekiioiviedgiimrnls. ....... I, 

(toniilli’Omoy'ssketches ofthoMbnitynndotbere.wln^hltatnUlore 1 1 
Unusr to tbemimbci of one huislwl and l»y, were paWWiodby Mr, SUIetodl;! 
of Ilu ml-street, In coloured lltlKigrarih, maiiowy of tljetnuiny still lie had.;; 
Dfr oouut Was an ninntonr of eoMlaoraWt ability, nnillls toric In iiU IMHW | 
of art was unexceptionable. Uaydon Ihe pointer tints refi*rs to him hi life > 

sllary,pitldishedby Mr.Tom.Ta,vIor: -“Alioatsiwai.pOrsaycalled, llowaa I 

much iinorovcd. uiwl looking 1 the gloss of feMifen ,nnd the moil hi of form i j. 


the horse (Hie Duke's Waterloo charger), verifying i.oru nwro. - cm,. ™,.. 

I dill Iiicoii uud betook np roy brash in Ws d fady jd«rre». Pg : 

heart ache, mid lmv«vd the bind quioTera by brlnghig ovvr n b.i of the skj. 
Snrh a dress-white great cost. Wife »«*to crnvnt, lutlr rafed mid eiii'.inK, hat , 
nr tlm lirliitcsW curve and purest avoIct, gloves scented with cuu-d.-t oh a, to or 
eau-de-Jusmlne. primrose hi Hnt, skin In llghtnere. Jn Ojlspri nieof ''""Jj? 1 " 1 * 
he look up n nasty, oily, dirty hoglool, and- Immortalised ( opeulnwcn by 

tv nehhig h< * ^ hy mueti ohllgofl to onr estcetnoil eoiTospondent ‘ 

- V. ' 1. . S. ' _ A I.t, l,.ii..a> I...Mr.ul.sM 115» Ml Ilf UCHtllil 1 is 


for llio frinrit r Interest avUU-1. U\* loiter JiuUchU*. Hi' 

dellliemtlon, 1ml tliongh, on doubt. It bus nineh to l minmieml it. we 9 nr that 

it woutil claim tcK> lar^> :i portion <*f our spac«. Jlonirvuf, it ► mil lja>t o«u 

'^Joiw HiNwii^Oauvisluiin) To your (tort rpiestlun von will fln.1 a replv^ln 
No. 1A. To your second—Hmv ninny Biigllahsuldtersimi IhereIn 1 tel line u 
we answer, to the best ofinir knowledge, 43,000, but it Isdlffleull in aveil.iln 

Wl .B A!*(Hifoo-si|iuire) Of nil tho speakers in tlio Douse of (.'onuiicii-, -Vi. 
(iluitstiaie has deetdislt) the llne-t enmmanit of tuiiguivic. lie hit* .in 
incsliAiistltda voeubular.v cf wnrrls, nnd urent wsrunli m tioiwliiauou. 
Hut liD gestures urn Iruiriihir and lii |, legntit. nnd lui does not knew wh.it h'd" 
wflli Ids his and arm*. Aimther deti el of Ilia oratory Is that lie new > k m-n~ 

when to stop. Ills v.** is ilellghlfidly swM.1 awl he seem* enamoured.. 

mehsly. As niiiere parUumi'ntary .delielor,Taint 1 altner-uim Is lit,, supcimi, 
for his tool never falls him s tils wit Aiul« birnlcr " are ddleksis to tho lbs * . 
mid his good humour never forsnkeshlin. Moreover, lie never snys u word to., 
iiiiieh, which Is a great, art. . 

('. CnwpuaiiT “ I'handillyTlita won) la of JtoUuit origin, awl mciw, t 
Mini Wstiff eolhir made In fashion or u band, that went iilsini H«' w ek and 
rennd atauit the shoulders. A tailor, with the impoetloul name of lllgglns. 
lived iu Hie parish ol HI. .Inmvs's hi the slxto..utli coiitui). mid inmle u kune 
fortune by the sale nfhls “ plekiuttN.'' Helitdlt aTow ol houses, wlileli either le 
or soniebodv for 1dm, called Vt-cadllly. We know not whether wiuiiW'wsl 
fiunnue awulls the man, wluiever he may have been, w ho mv. .ilul ilu- stiff 
Hlilrt collar* of tin; iircMontrtny.init T9«’*>lioulU hopenot. * A woivlcu putn’Ul, 
os the plllury was formerly culled, would lm a more tilling reward. 

A. V. (Oriumid-atreol) — Memory is, uu doubt, n uniical eiidownunt, awl 
une nflnesitoialib- value, lint It nuv lie lu riulnvl by icttnclal lnemw, mid ol 
alt lntellertu.it gifts tl is the .mo which Is susceptible of the greatest Jinpreve. 
incut. It Is mill ot Heiiecn Hint be could H'lieat S,W0woolsui»ffi m«T. Iieiiriug 

"T 1 (llan«nteiul-roni)) - -fl-nittal punishment Is seldom or never yronoium .l , 
tn Husain for mv offence known to the Sluseovtte law, but too pIBIbitolient 
mtUclat often amouiits tn ofewltoseiitowe of deulli. I^ousm^ foe of tho 
loimiey to Hllvrta, and it Is sold that tlio exeeutluncrs have such singular 
doxterffv in the use of the knout that thoy nan. If Mioy pfeOW, exllii- 
KiiWi hi" »t a single blew. It Ik' ' 

but if vott iviiuiro Infonimllon «m U you wlH Wid tt ta 
oThe knout AwlthS B«.lans."-Bb^M- | lWtvlsH 

exar iruvc a lurvce sum tow«rdi tj^o voaiptetiop of kite Nuisoo Mojiuik u iu i 
T mthlgur-satiare, tmt pit th* Is #r hltfh t^ thAt nnlujily-cjn sou it-, Il In . 
qiwfUiowWo whoflwr £3 t'WilributctlTAT?- ,mi4«JrliUly lo ilioKnUiflootlon ol ll.o , . 

Mi».ANTBR. -From a writer wlto UM aMtanod rf* plume of 

“ Muirtntor ” m* h*v« rtvv’ivod a w>Uoctlpt^ pf wattled Tlio ©* j 

tht- ltlftok Soa, or thelJilfWi in ,,rt ‘ : 

di* Imiu 4 lo iUnstfRte.AU tlK 1 most <rtrteing hvsli'iUs . 


j is now nt Malta. Tliis ^aoitpCftrrtoi o«t ^^ soWter^ ittOnUy «cw 
; lcvtert, Who avi’to ranuiin nkMllJtftr«mHAkftTOcplfl«*ofTt’tRrAn wdiHorsuiidor 
i onion for tin rrlmw.—T^eimturfcWstt'hotallcriteMeyenknown to Uicsdwi- 
' title world by Ids travels mwmgtbc Altai Mouuluins.iutd lit tho region of the 
! Unuoasas, dfed on the With nit M. do Meyer w«« bom 1UTT9I1, at TUebsk. 
' Iu 1*19, he ascended Mount Fibrous, Uu was a memlter of the Imperial 
I Ac ldemv of ItilsStn. ittul director of tho hntaiilr gardens at Ht. Petersburg. 

I tlsoxns.—MAdUa. ltachcl, tlvn great ISnuaa tragedian, lias perform*! twine 
In Xsmdon—on the lost oocosiou about four yean since. She is now about to 
visit the United States, nt 'b salary of *14,000 for twftva months, With the 
eontUtfen that *2,400 of, H» gross asm siioll bn Mid down lo advance,,and 
to boedmo the property rtf licrlkmUy should licr (tenth lake plow previous to 
entering an her antmgemMt (Mt'flmt Care the bwpleAtbs her body to toe 
contractor, lu he cutbaipted and exhibited Rir hts benofft. This cogagenwDt, 
it is said, has Boon Mtnatly slgried by both parlies. 

• • —Josoph Kemy. a lUlltve <g Fnmoo, ante the Hist person who praelluaUy 
canted Into effect Uie ortlflclal preipagatlonpf tabnon. The French govern- 
montsdopiert hts plim, Mid there is no co nal d araWe river In Frmieo wlfoih Is 
notstooked Wtib ffstt hy the proeess. Bern/ died a few dpyy slnee lu the 
Ilcpnrtnwnt ofUie Vosges. 

I ft. K.O. (Haffson-terraoc)— Wa shall wtosTeu to ftftmmr your qnsstbms 
I next week. 




sa«saaas»RaKgws«SS», 

of nttfo will SS nor* to xSom«ct. Wo hay* doftlxo* ilusnKowf, to *pooW oiliw- 
irbHj tteui of wi with# v^io tlioplay^ promise,, <unl , 

uiftnlfuHlly wrlt<H* ut«iov tlx* n/Jluhtn oftwmte* pQOttnutfpIration. j 

EaS»taw.-Tl.o wclMcnoxvii fOMUtry to *hdr , 

horses, “ WJioolie” aim! “ Cteliiv»" ure of *mit anii«j«lty. 1 on wUl fiiul Ibeiu j 

A.T-uiusult Nelson's" History rtfMlngton,"and yon wlU UiercfoidslUho | 
Inforinalion von reoulre. As tor bank as 1R19 a luenpmiy wus projected for ; 
the pnngiso iff bringing sea-wafer through Iron Minis frran the coast of Emcx i 
totomailiagcii-tlclfoMind toconstrurtbatbswlileli, ae«»rrtlng to toe liroiawals, | 
would Yield twelve mid n half per cent on a capital of *300,1)09, Iwt tlui sub- i 
^nttauwUnotfl&toh aiidtliS mriartaklng was,fer ton tone, ubuntlnnal 
bss boiai mootocl frequently since Ibon, but,ottang« tosuy, has never 
S.i^«chte?S!rtRHh?h«pablle. Nodonhttbertoy wHlcomewbenilwin 

(Marlborough)- Thc lnws against wllelws art *IWioraB 
tincftrad on tho Bteitito-hook of 15nglund, wo Rgret tn Sfty, t*H 17W. But,H * 
a wykjr of tUo Spaniai^s tJwt “ mr rdtd on n I 

oxoepl the Kcw lUver. ■ t 

»»• We has* to Apofegiss to several cmrefeicrifttufe. whose tordtts shall 
bo noticed nsxt wetk. 










[tea** nnuno to iTt*c* tub nsuu qvb-ooats o» iu damvu.] 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

TBS COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES. 
CHAPTER V11L 

The construction pat by Batata upon the modifications 
introduced into the Vienna note left no doubt upon the 
part of the British government as to die real views of 
that power, add they announced to the French government 
cb; the 28rd of September that, much as they must lament 
I the commencement of active hostilities, they would cer¬ 


tainly no longer press the Forte to abandon those modifi¬ 
cations which the ministers of the sultan had unanimously 
considered it to be to the interests of their sovereign and 
the safety of his realm to insist upon. Hie position of 
tins sultan pending these protracted negotiations was! 
becoming more and more critical. Rumours began to 
circulate in Constantinople that the Mussulman population: 
was about to revolt against the Christian inhabitants, and 
that a wide-spread conspiracy was at work, the object of 
which was to massacre the French and English subjects, 1 
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dethrone flic sultan, and declare war against Russiffddition had attempted to land between Varna and the 
The Ottoman minister for foreign affairs, and several 6f mouth of the Bosphorns—at Bourgas, for instance—then 
his collcngnes in the cabinet, received anonymous letters the British government uroidfl $avp giyen 
warning theraof thedanger to jtkemselves personally, upd miral Dumb* to eater tWe. RJack Sea at all heiaajbi. *S 
more especially to the wreignbs pf the Christian faith The sultan tod Ms ministers hiving decic|sd^|iat^the 
residing at the snblimc Porte.' A placard, urging the Vienna note without these modifications was inadmissible, 
government to declare war, was posted on one of the and that war was the only alternative left, Omar Pasha, 
mosques at Constantinople. That demonstration of popular the commander of the Otjtomto troops on the right bank 
excitouiout was followed after several days by a petition of the Danube, was instructed to summon Prince Gort- 
of the same purport, presented to the council •and to the chakoff by letter to evacuate, the Principalities within 
sultan himself by a knot of individuals belonging to the fifteen days from the receipt ofhis letter. The refusal of 
class of moderns, or theological students. The paper the prince to comply with this request was to bo eon- 
was signed by thirty-five persons of no individual distiue- sidered as tantamount to a declaration of war on the part ! 
lion, but haring the corporate importance of belonging to of Russia. Tbo letter of Omar Pasha to the Russian; ] 
the “ ITlemah. Though free from menace, it was worded commands- was in tho following terms:—“ It is by order i j 
in scrions and impressive terms, implying a strong sense of my government that 1 have the honour to address the ! j 
of religions duty, and a very independent disregard of present letter to your excellency. Whilst the sublime jj 
consequences. The ministers took alarm, and conceived Porte was exhausting all the means of conciliation, in 
it to be the immediate forerunner of a revolution. The order to maintain peace as well as its independence, the I i 
ambassadors of France and England were requested by court of Russia has not ceased to raise up difficulties, |' 
i 1 the Ottoman government to strengthen the maritime until it has violated the treaties by the invasion of the : 
{Jpower in the Bosphorus, and they immediately wrote to two Principalities of Wallaelua and Moldavia, which arc!' 
j j tho admirals in command of the Anglo-French fleet at integral portions of the Ottoman empire. The sublime;: 
ijBcsika Bay to send up additional assistance to Constan- Porte, faithful to its pacific system, instead of resorting!; 
jtinople. The. admirals sent fouv heavily-armed stenmers to its right of reprisals, confined itself at that time to j; 

| j forthwith, and measures were taken to jn-otect not only protesting, without departing from the course which might . 
lithe lives and property of English and French subjects, still lead to an arrangement.. Russia, on the contrary,, 
i i but. also to provide for the safety of the sultan and his carefully abstaining from manifesting corresponding seuti- 
court, should the expected revolution break out in force, meuts, lias ended by rejecting propositions recommended! 1 
j i The squadron at Constantinople then amounted to ten by the august Mediating courts, and necessary for the! 1 
'men of war, and then- presence seems to have had u honour as well as for the security of the sublime Porte.;; 

|salutary effect upon the revolutionists, if any such there Consequently, there only remains for the latter the indis- ! j 
!were. The sultan called a council of his ministers on pemmblc obligation of declaring war. But, since the. in- ij 
!; the 25th of September again to consider-the Vienna note, vnsion of the PrineijiaJities and the violation of the'! 

,iThe meeting consisted of more than a hundred persons, treaties which attended it are the. inevitable causes of the ; 

! The efforts of the four representatives to obtain a jieaceful war, the sublime Porte, as the last expression of its pacific, j 
[l solution were fruitless, and the council decided in favour sentiments, pro|Kwes to your excellency, through my|, 

11of war. This decision was unanimous. As soon as this channel, tire evacuation of tire Principalities, aud offers aji 
| intelligence was conveyed to England, the fleets at the term of fifteen days from the date of the receipt ot this | 

!l Dardanelles were placed at the command of the French letter for you to make up your mind, if witatil tiMu term ij 
j and English ambassadors at Constantinople, and orders a negative answer should reach me frmn JfT rtjteHi n j.! 
j: were given that Admiral Dundas and the French admiral the commencement of hostilitiet WMH Mtaraity ensue 
; should inform the Russian admiral commanding at Sebus- from it.” * - - • , 

|! topol, that if the Russian fleet should come out of that The Fortes Nt tbft Mite ttitotMltod a auutifosto to all! 

port tor the purpose of landing troops on any portion of the courts of Europe, explaining the position of Turkey, 1 
''the Turkish territory, or of committing mf tot of overt aud declaring its determination to resort.to the arbitra- jj 
‘hostility against the Porte, their order* wens to protect meat of the sword as the oMy M ttfj lati to left. At Con- \ 
i the sultan’s dominions from attaafc. They were at the Hantiaqnte a spirit of self-toVOtate, nnstoMVpaok'd with 1 
i same time to express a hope that no measures would be fanatical dem on s tr atio n *, tod showing If *m among the, 

' ! resorted to by the Russian admiral that would endanger highest fimctlouariss of tbs Wlnlft Mi fott to give an 
; the peaceful relations between Great Britain, Frews, and extraordinary imp site to My military operations which 
'Russia. The French government appeared to app reh e nd might be Undertaken againsjl Russia % the Turkish 
I that the policy of Kusda twwld be to totaefc V«nu), jkjl gnwwtoita The sultan few ** titoseat to the nego- 
|M. Drouyn do Lhuys p t tom fd to Ifltd Clarendon that tintfattbfa loan. The corps of Ulemah prepared to advance 
! the line of the Balkan wit® Vania should be considered a considerable sum in support of the war. The Grand 
| to be the rayon of defence tor Constantinople, and (hat, Visier, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and other leading 
j the operations of tin- fleets should therefore be confined to members of the administration, resigned a large proportion 
| the defence of the coast between the entry from the of their horses for the service of the artfllsey. Reinforce- 
I Bosphorns into the Black Sea and the fortress of Varna, ments were directed towards the Danube.and the Qeargum 
; i Lord Clarendon disapproved of entering the Black Sea at frontier. Several steam-frigates were got ready to be 
ijso late a period of the yew. as the month or October, and sent to the Black Sea. In shorty it was evident that, if 
! also because he considered .that by so* doing the fleets of hostilities commenced, they would be prosecuted in a 
i England and France woqld be taking an aggressive atti- manner to test the strength of the contending p*iU(l, tod 
j tude before the forces of Basina and Turkey had actually to leave on the one side or on the odmr dtop and durable 
: come into collision. If, however, the Russians had crossed traces of a truly national struggle. . 

the Danube and attempted to turn the Balkan by Varna, The whole month of October was exhausted in dipio- 
or, what appeared to be more probable, if a Russian expe- inatic negotiations between tin four pdwtos if#8 Turkey j 
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arid Russia to avert, if possible, the impending hostilities. I Straits of the Dardanelles, and the necessary firraanlL? 1 ^.' 
Various mbdificotions of the H Vienna note” wore sucoes-j sent to the commanders of the Turkish forts along 


lively stf 
cr.ar. 1 


and rejbeted by the Forte and by the I shoro. 


^dly, 


*tho 14th Of October, 4he English ambassador I The sommons of Omar 1’nsba to Prince Uortehakoff t£ 


at St. 1 ■ Petersburg had a' long interview with Connt evacuate the Principalities within fifteen days reached the fi 
Nesselrode, on the fresh complication consequent upon the prince at Bucharest on the 27tl» of September, and on 
declaration of war bv the Parte. The count complained the next day he returned the following answer;—“ J have 
af the manner in which all classes in England felt with the honour tu iuform your excellency that 1 received on 
respect to Russia and the coming struggle, and expressed the 27th of Septemlicr, at throe in the morning, the letter 
!iis surprise that the English press should have used such which you Addressed to me on the 26th of .September, 
strong language with negat’d to tho Emperor. Sir Without entering into tho examination of this question, J 
Hamilton Seymour said he thought the feeling admitted deem it my duty to apprise your excellency that 1 am 
>f an easy explanation j this English public had been led not cmjiowcred by his majesty, tho emperor, my master, 
o ltclievo, in the spring, that the differences between to treat of peace, or of war, or of the evacuation of the 
Russia and Ttu’key were to be immediately arranged; Principalities by the troops entrusted to my curanmud. 
hoy saw no approach to agreement s they considered the Receive,, &c. (Signed) Piiinck Goiitcimkoff.” j 

ndejKindence of Turkey in danger; the whole community The disposition of the Russian forces when war was j 
'offered, every man in his own interests, and it conkl not declared by the Porte was as follows:—The 4th corps, > 

><’ wondered at if, at last, any measures were desired by composed of four divisions under the orders of Prince 
he public which should pnf. an end to prolonged ttneer- Gortckakoff and General Datmcnhcrg, was quartered 
aintv. Count Nesselrode proceeded to sjienk with much at and about Bucharest. This force hardly exceeded 
i'eling of the horrors of war in general; particularly of 60,000, comprising detached Indies of troops engaged 
ear between two powerful countries—two old allies like in guarding the line of the Danube some 200 leagues 
'Ingland and Russia—countries which, whilst they may in extent, from Widdiu to rsmuil. Tho three points 
ie of infinite two to one another, possessed each the menus of the Danube which were the most closely observed, as 
f inflicting great injury npon its antagonist; and ended those at which the passage of a Turkish army was the j 
>y saving, that if for any motives known to him war most to bo apprehended, were Widdiu, Nieojxdi, and 
Inmld be deelared against Russia by England, it would Silistria. Prince Gurtckakuff’s reserves, formed of the 
e the most unintelligible and the least justifiable war 3rd corps of 60,000 men, under the command of General 
ver undertaken. At the conclusion of‘some conversa- Barou Oston-Saoken, were, in cantonments between Kiefl' 
ion to whiclt this observation gave rise, the connt said, and the Truth. The 5th corps, 60,000 strong, under 
'In ft few words, our position is this: war has been General Luders, was quartered about tJdessa and in j 
eclared against ns by Turkey; we shall, in nil proba- Bessarabia. Tho 6th corps, another body of 60,0001 
ilitv, issne no counter declaration, nor shall we make men, was quartered at Moscow. Two corps of cavalry i| 
ny attack upon Turkey; we shall remain with folded of the reserve remained among their colonies at Knuucii- . 
rms. only resolved to repel any assault made upon us, shuk and Kknrkoff. The 2nd caps, commanded by j 
rhether itt the Principalities or on our Asiatic frontier, General Pauiutine. was stationed in Poland. The 1st 
rhich we have been reinforcing: so wo shall remain coips, under the orders of General Sievcrs, occupied the 
luring the winter, ready to receive any peaceful over- Baltic provinces and Lithuania. The Corps de la Garde, 
ures which, daring that time, may be made to us by and that of the Grenadiers, each of 40,000 men (being I 
Turkey—that is our jtosition.” still on a peace footing), were quartern! in tho capital, at 

J'reparations for war were carried on with great activity Novogorori and Narva. Tho corps of the Caucasns, with ! 
t Constantinople, Varna,and other places in the Turkish its reserved division stationed at Taganrog, formed a! 
ominions during the month of October. The sultan force of 80,000 men. The troops in Mingrdia under the 1 
ddressed n proclamation to the army at Shtimla which command of General Btiboutoff, which were destined to i 
learly showed that the war was regarded by tho Porte operate in Asia Minor, amounted to 25,000 men. This I 
s by Russia as a religious war:— force could at any timo bo reinforced by detachments; j 

To the imperial Soldiers ! from the army of Prince Woromtow. The Cossacks in ! 

r'limi W» are fighting «w orejny, let w to always firm and the Prinehialitioa and in Asia were estimated at 60,00(1. : 

mnwcons. We will not turn our backs upon bun. Wo will bo .... _, i 

bunged, and will wirrifico our heads and onr lives. Here is the LwpeTOl Nicholas on receipt Of tllC Silltrui s pro- ^ 

nrmi! have sworn it on the Koran. You are Moslems ! and I donation to the army at Shmnlft, issued a manifesto to 1 
'u^nand 1 wnomr* y0 ’"' “ nd yout liv ” for yonr bis subjects which, also, largely partook of the religions i 
liut if tliern is u .iuglc m»n amongst you afraid of the war, lot him element. His majesty, after stating that he had done all! 
iy bo ; for it i* hij^hlr danfforoua to eo Up to tha enemy with such iu his power to aVfirt war, thus proceeded:—“To lio, 

i 0 D« if ear li a dimsflo cif the heart. Ho who is afraid shall be out- ihiptmaba pvati Imvfi flip nrinciniil tkiwoth of Kunwp hah tvlif 
loyed iu the hospitals, and in other service* $ but tho man who turn* \ mr V™? cv ™ nft ™ pnnupili 01 AWQpe sought, 

ie back on his enemy in war, shall bo shot. by their exhortations to shake the blind obstinacy of tho 

But let those brave men remain who are ready to sacrifice them- Ottoman government. It has replied to tho pacific efforts 
dvet for religion apd the throne. Let them unite their heart* to a* 110 « u « * 

od: let them love religion j let thorn show themselves bravo men. **y Europe, as woll ns to Our forbearance, by a» 

id God will surely give them the victory. declaration of war, by a proclamation replete with false 

God. 08 pUli ^ ° Ur indaed ** win ta “ t in accusations against Russia. Finally, embodying in the J 

Let us fight, and offer ourselves up a« our ancestors have dona vunlcfl of its army the revolutionists of oil countries, the 
« they h»ro left mu 1 oountrr and our religion to u», m uui«t wo leave Porte has camraenoed hostilities ou the Danube. Russia j 

Soldiers I the man of honour should have these feelings, and act in remains for her but, m confident reliance upon God, to. 


Soldiers 1 tho man of honour Spoofd have these fee 
sootdanoo with them. May God thus protect you I 


have recourse to arms iu order to compel the Ottoman j 


His Majesty, at the turn® time, requested that the government to rospeot treaties, and obtain from it re-para-; 
nglifch and French fleets should advance within the tion for the oflbuces by which it has responded to our | 
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most moderate demands, and to our legitimate soMtnde 
, 4 for the defeuco of the orthodox faith iu the East which is 
equally professed by the Russian people. We ore firmly 
■couvinoed that our faithful subjects will join in the fervent 
prayers which we address to the Most High, that His 
hand may be pleased to bless our arms in the holy and 
just cause which has ever found ardent defenders in our 
pious ancestors. * In thee, Lord, have I trusted; let me 
never bo confounded.' ” A few days after this manifesto 
was signed at St. Petersburg, the first collision took 
place between the rival armies on the Danube. Previously 
to that time the Turks had occupied the right bank of the 
river, tho Russians the left; and Omar Pasha had rccoived 
instructions to avoid a collision, as the Four Powers were 
still endeavouring, at the instance of Austria, to bring 
about au amicable settlement of the dispute by negotiation. 
Early on the morning of Sunday, the 23rd of October, 
1853, the first cannon announcing tile commencement 
of actual hostilities boomed across the Danube, Eight 
gun-boats, with six companies on board, had on the 
| preceding day been detached from the Russian flotilla 
i stationed at Ismail, to proceed to Galats and Ibraila in 
■ tow of two steamers, the “I’ruth" of 100, and the 
' “ Vodiuareto,” of 60 horse-power. On nearing Isaktcha, 
i it became evident that the further progress of the bouts 
1 1 would be opposed; upon which four guns were hastily 
11 brought down to the left bank from Satnnova, where 
; ; 6,000 Russians were posted, iu order to cover the passage, 

{and a cannonade immediately ensued from both sides 
I1 across the river. The Turkish fire was soon diverted by 
ijthe approach of the flotilla, upon which it was then 
i directed; the cannonade was returned by the boats, and 
! continued until it had ascended beyond tho lino of the 
Turkish fire. The passage was thus effected, and its 
, success caused groat animation along the Russian lines. 

, The loss on their side was reported to be three killed and 
"three wounded, at the Satanova battery; and in the boats, 
six killed and seventy wounded, and among those that 
\ fell was the commanding officer of the expedition. Tlio 
damage done to the steamer and gun-boats was not 
material, but the Turkish battery was dismantled, and 
the village of Isaktcha was set in flames in two different 
, 1 places. On the night of the same day a Turkish force 
! j crossed ever into Tehetal, one of the islands of tho Delta 
.opposite to Ismail, with guns, and opened fire upon tho 
bridge of pontoons at that place. The officer who was 
sent to Shurala with the Porte’s orders for a suspension 
of hostilities arrived there too late. 

Omar Pasha calculating from the day on which he 
i knew that his summons had been received by Prince 
Guitscbakoff, considered the term of fifteen days as having 
,, expired on Sunday the 23rd, and therefore fired on the 
; first Russian vessels that attempted to ascend the Danube, 
i It was evident from conversations which Sir Hamilton 
i Seymour had with Count Nesselrode after the affair at 
' Isaktcha, that nothing would have been more acceptable 
to the czar at that time titan a signal and decisive victory 
by Prince Gortchakoff over the troops commanded by 
Omar Pasha; The cabinet of St. Petersburg did all iu 

I its power to promote this end. It believed that the moral 
effect of a great victory by Russia over the Porto would 

I I be of immense value in Europe, and it has since transpired 
ijtliat Prince Gortchakoff had instructions to spare no 
. exertion to gain a signal victory by arms. Count Ncaael- 
j rode complained to Sir Hamilton Seymour that the English 
; and French governments had taken up a most unfair 
1 position towards Russia. The Turks, he said, were at 


liberty to attack any part of the Russian territory, Whilst 
any attempt on the part of Russian ships to land’troops 
on the coasts of Turkey would be met by the armed 
resistance of the Allied fleets. The fiflhir between- the 
two armies at Isaktcha was, he said, “unimportant," bat 
he added, “it is possible that a fbw days may change the 
features of the case. A decided success obtained by 
Prince Gortchakoff may open the Way to a speedy and 
satisfactory treaty of peace.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the cabinet of tit. 
Petersburg waited in vain for tho “decided success,” 
which the army of Prince Gortschakoff was to accomplish. 

[7b t« cotitinutJ.] 


THE RUSSIAN FOUNDLING. 

It was at that moment of the last revolution of Poland 
when the valour and military skill of her sons gave them 
awhile the victory over the colossal might of their 
adversaries; when the dispirited Russians, decimated by 
cholera, offered bnt a feeble resistance to the vigorous 
attacks of the Polish troops, that a body of the latter, 
under Captain Count Radowicki, were ordered to attack 
a Russian outpost. Ladislas Radowicki, a young noble¬ 
man of high birth and large fortune, was one of the most 
promising officers in the Polish army. Though only- 
twenty-two years of age, his courage and talents had 
distinguished him on many occasions. The command of; 
the present expedition had been given to him by his | 
colonel, as a mark of confidence, which Ladislas vowed!! 
to deserve. Admirably planned, and ably executed, the j 
coup th main was fully successful. The Russians, snr- I 
prised at night, dismayed and confused by the fire that J 
burst from several parts of the village at once, without jj 
proper orders (for cholera was rife among them, and many j i 
of their officers were in the last agonies), were slaughtered j | 
in heaps, and those who escaped carried terror into the:: 
hearts of their comrades in the cam])! The little Polish | 
force returned ill trinmpii—only two prisoners had been; 
made, a woman and a child, who were saved by a Polish i 
sergeant from a lmnse in flames. The poor woman bad j 
been attacked by cholera; Ladislas ordered her to bej 
carried, with all precaution possible under the circnnt-1 
stances, to his own quarters, but her corpse only reached j 
tiie Polish camp. She appeared to have been a nurse hi | 
some family of distinction, for she wore the dress of a 
peasant in the interior provinces of Russia, but composed 
of rich and handsome materials. The child was seemingly 
about a year old; it had escaped the epidemic, and was 
in perfect health; fts clothes were costly, bnt on them 
: was no cipher or letter that conld give a clue to the name 
of its family. 

Radowicki gave the poor little creature to (he care of 
the sergeant who had saved it, till he should find moans 
to restore it to its parents. The war between Poland and 
Russia was at that time carried on as a war between two 
independent countries; prisoners were exchanged, and 
flags of truce respected. About a week after the burn¬ 
ing iff the village, Radowicki obtained permission, to 
proceed with a flag of truce to the Russian hood-quart**, 
to inquire for the parents or relations of thechild, but 
his endeavours were vain. The general to wbem he 
requested to speak was ill, the second in • edbnwnil 
received him with great indifference, and seemed iittle 
inclined to trouble himself about the uflMr. He told 
Radowicki that most of the officer! belonging to.the 
detachment stationed in the village, had perished on the 
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night of die attack. This detachment was, moreover, to 
have been relieved on the following day, as it formed 
part of a division ordered to another quarter, whither its 
remains, officers and men, had already been sent. Moved, 
however, or perhaps fatigued by the young captain’s 
pressing solicitations, the Busman promised that he would 
cause inquiries to be made, and would send to chum the 
child as soon as its parents were discovered. 

Some weeks elapsed, and die child was still unclaimed. 
LadUas not liking to leave the poor infant, accustomed 
to gentler nurture, to such rude care as it could receive iu 
the camp, aent it to his widowed modier, a rich and 
amiable lady, whose vast possessions were in the 
neighbourhood of Warsaw. The Countess ltadowicki 
received and treated the foundling with the greatest kind¬ 
ness, lavishing on it every attention its health could 
require, every luxury to which its seemingly high birth 
could entitle it. She was a devout Catholic, and her 
patriotism now inflaming her religious seal, she regarded the 
Greek heresy widi abhorrence; so, when some time had 
passed without bringing any tidings of die child’s parents, 
and she began to regard bint as her adopted son, she deter¬ 
mined to bring him up in the Catholic religion, and hod 
him christened by her own chaplain, giving him the name 
of .Etienne, as it is a royal name in Poland, and it was 
the name of her late husband. 

The snn of victory did not long shine on the Polish 
cause. Incalculably superior to the Poles iu numbers, 
and in the command of the nerve of war, the Russians 
pressed on. What mattered to them a few thousands 
slain, or a few guns captured?—men and metal were 
easily replaced. On, ou, the torrent rnshed—the torrent 
that was to sweep Poland from the map of Eurojic! 

Before the final catastrophe, tho countess, listening to 
the entreaties of her son and of her friends, fled from 
her ill-fated country, and arrived safely in Franco, bring¬ 
ing with her the little Etienne. 

But her son remained, and fought and bled to the last 
—a hero among the heroes who defended Warsaw. Cut 
down on the night when the Russians entered the devoted 
city, fae was saved by two soldiers, who dragged him 
from under a heap of slain, and managed to convey him 
oat of the town to his mother’s ostate, where the fiuthfnl 
peasants concealed him till he was sufficiently recovered 
to seek for safety in flight Fortunately the Russian 
officer by whom he had been wounded, and who saw him 
M. boasted of having killed the “daring ltadowicki,” 
and his name figured in a list of tlie principal rebels who | 
had been slain in the assault Thus, without the appre¬ 
hension of pursuit, he set out alone on foot almost without 
money, and at length, after cruel sufferings and priva¬ 
tions, reached the frontier of France. Here ho was not 
only safe, but welcome. The sympathy of all Franco 
was with tho gallant Poles—not a peasant but would 
have shared his ernst with the exile—scarce a rich man 
fan! would welcome him to his house. He was soon in 
in Paris, and in his mother’s arms. Sho had heard 
reports of his death, bnt refused to believe them. Amid 
berintense grief for the fete of her country—among her 
■pairing fears for her son’s safety, a voice whispered—-“he 
wiU he preserved.” Often die had mistnisted it and 
despair for a time had nearly conquered her; then she 
had hoped again mid prayed, and her prayers had been 
ho a rd . 

Neither miaforttuo nor exile could subdue Badowicki’s 
independent and energetic spirit. His font care was for 
Itis mother. Nearly ad the money die had been able to 


bring with her was now expended; but sbe bad pre¬ 
served her jewels—they were of immense volne, many of 
them heirlooms in her own as well as her husband’s family, 
aud though sold for mnch less than their intrinsic value, 
Ladidas found that the sum they produced, judiciously 
invested, would give his mother the means of living in 
tolerablo comfort. This was all he had hoped for. He 
might now have availed himaelf of tho promised assist¬ 
ance of a distinguished personage to obtain some govern¬ 
ment appointment, and entering the brilliant salona that 
his high birth and connections would have thrown open 
to him—have trusted to his handsome parson and elegant 
mannors to win for him the hand of some wealthy heiress. 
But he could not degenerate into a fortune-hunter, nor 
become, like many of his compatriots, a political adven¬ 
turer. All he asked from his influential friend was to 
procure him the rank of sub-lieutenant in the French 
foreign legion. This done, be took leave of his mothor, 
and embarked for Algeria. 

His courage, talent, and energy, could not fail to bring 
him into notice wherever he went, and in little more than 
two years ho became a lieutenant, with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour. A short time after bis promotion, a 
letter apprised him that bis mother was dangerously ill. 
He immediately obtained leave of absence, and arrived 
in Paris iu time only to see her expire. The little 
Etienne, who was now nearly four years old, ran to him 
and called him “ father,” for the countess had told him 
that his father, for whom she had taught him to lisp his 
prayers night and morning, was soon coming home. The 
poor child was now all that Ladislas had in tho world to 
love. 

“ I will tako him with me, and bring him up as a 
soldier,” said the exile, “ it will be better than to leave 
him to the care of mercenaries; if lie is ill, I shall tend 
him; if he dies, it will not be from neglect.” 

And he went back to Algeria, taking Etienne with 
him. In barracks, in camp, on the march, the child 
accompanied him—everywhere ltadowicki contrived to 
provide for the boy’s comfort, often at the expense of his 
own, and it seemed as if Providence assisted him. 
Etienne grew strong and healthy, handsome in person, . 
frank and generous in disposition, and, like most of the!; 
Russians, lie possessed quickness and focility for learning, ,1 
and Rpdowicki took great delight in cultivating these 
abilities. He was himself highly educated, and since | 
entering the foreigu legion, study had been the chief re¬ 
source of his leisure, far though in his corps there were 
many brave and honourable men, there were none with 
whom Radowicki could feel nn eqnality; he, therefore, 
kept aloof from their society as mnch as he conid without 
giving offence. The education of Etienne was thus his 
only solace and pleasure; and, doubtless, the boy loved 
his early lessons tho more for coming to him from one he j 
loved, not at regular or fixed times, bnt in hours snatched,' 
here and there—in the tent, in tho open country, or to j f 
enliven tho monotony of garrison life. Jjfo one bnt Bade- j [ 
wicki knew the history of Etienne, who passed for the sou, j! 
and bore the name of his adopted father, to whom he was 
now as dear as a son could be 1 . 

It was for the sake of Etienne that Radowicki, now a 
captain (having served ten years in Africa), availed 
Mmaalf of the privilege which that term of service in 1 
the foreign legion gave him, to exchange into a French ! 
regiment. He joined one returning to France, for he , 
wished to place the boy, who was now twelve years old, at | 
one of the royal colleges in Paris. Tho sm all fortanej i 
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I j left by his mother wu sufficient for the education and 
I maintenance of the youth. It urea hard to port with 
I him evoit for a time, hut all his vacations wore passed 
' with Radowicki, in whatever part of Frauco his father 
was quartered. 

Contain Radowicki’a abilities procured for him the 
esteem and respect of Ids own comrades, and a military 
work he published brought Mm under the notice of the 
general commanding the division to which he belonged, 
who, appreciating the talent and other qualities of the 
exile as they deserved, obtainod for him in time promo¬ 
tion to the rank of major, and a valuable staff appoint- 
' ment. lladowicki’s birth and noble bearing contributed, 
I \wrhaps, not a little to win him the esteem of the general, 
who was a man of noble family and aristocratic sympa¬ 
thies. Hut whatever the cause of it, this patronage was 
a most fortunate thing, not only for Radowicki, but for 
j Etienne, who having distinguished himself great ly at his 
college, ardently desired, when he was about seventeen, 
to enter tlie Polytechnic School. Though his attainments 
were quite up to the required standard, his adopted 
father feared that his foreign birth would militate against 
the accomplishment of this desire; but through the in* 
i fluence of General do 11-, all difficulties were over¬ 

come, and Etienne having passed a brilliant examination, 
was admitted into the school, which in due time he left 
as sub*lientcnant of Engineers—in France the highest 
branch of the service,. The Revolution of '4B swept 
| over France, and General de B—— no longer possessed 
| the influence formerly so useful to his friends ; but 
j Etienne’s cureer was already assured. 

; At the close of the year 1W58, Etienne, non lieutenant 
| in the Genie, was at Toulon; the regiment of tho 
! line, to the colonelcy of which llodowiuki had just been 
| appointed, was also quartern! them. At that time there 
j was at Toulon an officer of rank, tlte Count de Marsan, 
who, rich and hospitable, frequently entertained the 
| principal inhabitants of tbe town and the officers of the 
j garrison, llis wife selected from among his numerous 
| guests, and invited to her own special reunions all those 
I whose rank, fortune, or superior manners, distinguished 
i them a little from the crowd, t'olonul Radowicki anil 
j Etienne were soon placed on Madame dc Marsau’s list, 

| and Iwth liucamc especial favourites of this lady, who, 
j handsome, gay, elegant, and passionately fond of^junuse- 
j menl, was tlm real tyjw of a Torigienac, and fin- whom 
| the soft, insinuating uraiuiers that the better class both 
| of Poles and Russians usually possess, bad a great charm, 
j Madame de Marsan was a little thoughtless and extra va- 
j gant, and as her husband, who was some twenty (sliu 
] said thirty) years older than herself, was obliged scune- 
i times to op]>oso her whims or check her generosities, she 
accnsed him of stinginess. Bat had a Rothschild given 
her half his revenues to spend, she would have com¬ 
plained of the parsimony that kept back the rest., 
Monsieur dc Marson, a man about fifty-five years of age, j 
was of high family, but had onco been poor. Some of 
his wife’s relations were wealthy stockbrokers uud bankers, 
and, thanks to their assistance, he had made some 
tbrtnnutc speculations. lie had also inherited tbe fortune 

of his uuelc, the Cardinal de R-, aud was new a rich 

man, - Monsieur and Madame de Mamas bad mi only 
daughter, a very beautiful gW, very much spoiled, just 
seventeen years old, and who was now tbe most attractive 
object in the talon of ho- mother, though that lady mas 
Htill very pretty. 

... Etieqjre Soon became the favourite partner of Pauline 


de Marsan. His graceful figure, elegant deportment,, apd; 1 
lively conversation, justified her preference. Those graces ;| 
and aocomplishiiiuuta that make men slunc in a boil- j 
room or boudoir, were probably inborn with Etienne,,as;; 
with many of his race, while the education he had received, 
aud the way ig which his adopted father .bad from infancy 
trained his heart and mind, gave weight to his conversa¬ 
tion and dignity to his bearing. Madame and Mademoi¬ 
selle de Marsan ware more enchanted with hint every 
day. Rot only was he a constant guest at their house, I 
but accompanied them in their rides, for Radowicki hail; 
lately given him a beautiful Arab that had just been ; 
brought from Algiers, This hud bueu a costly present, . 
but Radowicki was so gratified to see bis beloved Etienne I 
mounted on his fleet courser that he thought not of the • 
sacrifice, while he himself, at the head of his rcgiuicut, 
bestrode a respectable l.imotuiu charger, more serviceable 
than ornamental. A very handsome jiair were Etienne 
aud Pauline; so thought Radowicki as they cautercd past 
him one day, followed by Madame de Marsan and number 
gentleman, an route to oue of then- favourite resorts. 'Un¬ 
fair complexion of the northern youth, untainted even by 
the sun of Africa, his light hair and blue eyes, whose 
expression was rather melancholy, contrasted with the 
beauty of Pauline, whose hair w as black ns jet, uud whose 
<hu-k eyes had iu them all tbe fire of the south. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the result 
of the intimate acquaintance of the young people mum 
that Etienne and Pauline conceived for each other a warm 
attachment. JR was Pauline’s first, and Etienne's first 
serious lore j and os Pauline, iu consequence of her father's 
occupations and her mother's gaieties, was less strictly 
watched than young French girls of her age usually arc, 
the young people found means tq convey their sentiments 
to each other. 

Jt was, we have said, Etienne’s first serious love; so 
serious, indeed, Unit he felt the. happiness of his life was 
bound up iu it. Glory, honours, which had till now lieeu 
his dreams, were nothing if not shared by her; for her. 
lie could be—he could dare—anything j without her, he 
valued neither glory, riches, nor life itself 

Unfortunately all this devotion was lavistied on a,not 
very worthy objeeti Pauline, though intelligent, accqm- j 
plishod, and apparently of gentle disposition, was vain, "; 
giddy, and selfish. She loved Etienne fur his beauty, 
his wit, his dancing, and his riding; his higher qualities! 
she did not appreciate. Even his affection, if she foul 
been able to understand tho true nature, of it, she could; 
not have valued as it deserved. However, she really 
loved hint just now, and her feelings, if not durable, were | 
pretty violent while they lasted. ; 

A short time after the mutual avowal,of their affection, 
while Etienne was turning in his mind how he should . 
break tho matter to his father, the latter entered his room, 
looking unusually serious. “Etienne,” he began, abruptly * : 
“1 fear my dread of spying you pain has made me heel'], 
silence too long on .a most important sulgoct. I have j 
perceived that yon entertain for Mademoisel l e de Marsan | 
feelings, winds 1 regret to tell you, are wasted- - 
interrupt me. Her parent* wiU never allow her fp majry 
a poor officerwhose courage and talents are all his fortune. 
Reflect, Etienne, and while there isyettime, brash .-aff this 
satinutogr, aad do not expose ysnr pride .pad mhte to.,.the 
mortification of being rejected by Monsieur de Mafsaa, 
perhaps in terms, which I should resent ssiusulte.” • 

“ Father,” arid Etienne, “ it Is wtnjtoo late. Pguline 
knows, of sty love-wl am convinced ,«f hers; and she 
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assures me that her parent* love her for too dearly to 
sacrifice her happiness to interest. Besides,” continued 
the young man, and his eyes flashed as ho spoke, “why 
should Monsieur do Marsan despise me ? Is not my birth 
equal to Ills ? Am 1 not in a noble profession, whose 
highest honours arc showered on those who deserve them? 
And do you think that the steps of your son sen falter hi 
the path of glory?” 

ltadowicki had never told the young man that ho was 
not his son. 

With great sorrow the colonel saw that his reasoning 
was useless. Etienne had such faith in Pauline and in 
his owu good fortune that all efforts to ronse him from 
his dream were unavailing. 

On the same evening, Pauline, never doubting that all 
her wishes would be complied with, informed her mother 
! of Etienne’s declaration, and of Ike state of her owu 
heart. The news came like a thunderclap to Madame de 
Marsan, who was too occupied with dress, amusements, 
uud tlie care of her elegant establishment, to pay much 
attention to her daughter’s flirtations. Her own father 
hud found a husband, and altogether a good sort of one 
for her; matters had gone on smoothly enough, for 
though fond of admiration and rather giddy, Madame dc 
Mursnn had no real vice in her; and, moreover, not being 
II energetic enough to entertain a grande pamon, had never 
11 disgraced her husband's name, nor injured her reputation, 
jj She supposed that her daughter’s destiny would be much 
! I like her own, and never expected to hear of the jfoimg 
! i indy's making her own selection. She felt that her 
husband would tolerate no snch Innovation, and though 
she wisely abstained from making a disturbance, or even 
scolding, she spoke more seriously than Panline had ever 
heard her speak before, the gist of what she said being, 
that Pauline bud better be a good girl, think no more of 
Etienne, and wait for a husband till her father should 
find one for her. Seeing that her mother could be of no 
use to her in the matter, Pauline retired to her own room, 
bnt not to rest. She waited till her father returned from 
a whist party at the Prtfet’s, and throwing herself into 
his arms, with tears and sobs told him her tale. The 
rtfoet was not e&tetly what she had anticipated ; placing 
hia daughter gently in a chair, Monsieur de Marsan 
called his wife, and asked her, in a sharp tone, how she 
had allowed alt this to come to pass. This rebuke, and 
one or two thinga said by way of eoroflsry, had, unluckily 
for Monsieur de Marsan, the effect of enlisting ids wife on 
the side of his daughter. Tile scene was long and tern- 
’ 1 pestnous—Panfine vowing she should die if her love were 
opposed; Madame de Marsan accusing her husband of 
'I wishing to sacrifice his daughter. 

“ A very excellent man, and, I believe, of good fondly, 
but without any fortune,” said Monsieur de Marsan. 

“ Yon Me rich enough to establish your daughter 
splendidly without marrying her to a rich man,” retorted 
Madame de Marsan, who always thought her husband's 
pocket most be inexkaaatiWe. Assailed by sobs hysterica, 
a*d threat* df despair 1 rad death, the poor man was 
obliged to purchase the peaceful departure of the ladies 
ty promising them, at length, that ho would reflect, sod' 
speak to them again on the matter next morning. 

Meruiear de Muara really passed the whole night in; 
reflection. He loved his daughter tenderly , 4 rad bed not 
the slightest itttehtwn of sacrificing licr. Bn* he know! 
her disposition weh, end judged rightly that her love for 
Etienne wes bnt e caprine, and that cure it had passed 
away, he should ham (with her beauty and the fortune 


he could give her) no difficulty iu folding among the rich 
and noble families with whom he was connected, a husband j j 
who would please her as much ns Etienne now did, mid 
whose worldly position would Iks iufiuitely superior fo 
that of tho lieutenant. Still, knowing the violence of 
l’unlinc’s temper, and the usual effect of opposition iu 
love affairs, ha resolved to compromise the matter by 
giving her hopes that he would consent to the match 
when Etienne had attuned the rank of captain, which iu 
the Gk'nifh equal to that of major in the army. As 
Etienne had been a lieutenant little more than a year, 
Monsieur de Marsan felt pretty sure that long beforo ids 
promotion could take place, Pauline would forget, him and 
smile upqn another. As to the young man’s feelings, he 
never took them iuto account. It is a great deal alien a 
man of the world can think of the feelings even of his 
only daughter. 

The affair was so settled, apparently to the satisfaction j 
of all parties—-Madaruo de Marsan rejoicing to sec her J 
daughter smiling and happy again; "Tanlrne imagining 
that her father would consent beforo the specified time, I 
yet perhaps even already a little less, anxious on the; 
subject, as her wishes appeared easier of accomplishment; | 
Etienne trusting implicitly in Pauline’s constancy, audo 
sanguine of speedy promotion and of a brilliant career, j' 
The rumours that were rife of a war with Russia helped 
to inflame his imagination ard fill his heart with hopes. ;j 
nor could he coneeivo why, as the reports gamed credence, ij 
his father became daily more gloomy in countenance mid 'j 
dejected in spirit. “ Now is the time to aveuge our' 
country,” exclaimed tlie yonug man one day when they ; 
were together. Kadowicki, with his eyes fixer! on tlieS 
ground, answered moodily, “ Perhaps,” and turned away.. • 
At length, war was declared.. The division to which !' 
Etienne belonged expected immediate orders to proceed 
to tlie East. His joy and enthusiasm knew no I annuls. ,■ 
Now he should soon attain tho rank that was to enable 1 | 
him to claim the hand of Pauline—now ho would have ,j 
opportunities of distinguishing himself, and would return jl 
loaded with honours. Pauline shared his raptures, and j! 
seemed hardly to think of the grief of u temporary sopa- ji 
ration from her lover. This little ciruumstauce did not: j 
escape her father, who was also delighted with the course j 
events were taking, ns they seemed likely to rid him of ■ | 
Etienne sooner than he had hoped. He received the j j 
young man most cordially, and congratulated him on tho; | 
opportunities he would now have of displaying his courage d 
and talents. I 

Hadowieki had gone to Paris on military business;! 

!i 


about a week before the declaration of war took place, 
and did not retnrn to Tonlon until two or three days after 
intelligence of the event had been received. Etienne ran j 
to embrace him, rad hastened to ponr forth his hopes and j 
joys. Bnt at each word lie spake, the countenance of 
Radowicki became more gloomy; tears (the first he hud j 
shed sinco Ids mother’s death) trickled down his cheeks, j 
At length, when Etienne stood mute with astonishment, j 
he aaid, in a voice tremulous with grief, “Etienne, 1 must j 
quench your enthusiasm, destroy your hopes, and inflict a 
deep Wound on your heart. Etienne, you can take no ( 
part in this war-wyon are not my son—you aft a Russian 
—yon cannot bear arms against yarn* countryand in ! 
hurried accents'he told foe young man all his history. ' I 
Sentence-Of death would have sounded less harshly in !| 
foe oars rtf' Etienne than this intelligence. He could no 
longer claim as a father the man who had bestowed on 
him more than a father’s affection, rad whom he always | 



loved ait a parent; he was not even of hie country, hut 
belonged to a nation ho had learned to hate, and whom.* 
laws and usages he abhorred. All hist hopes of glory and 
of love were crushed. Radowicki had said, “I have 
obtained from the minister-of-war that you shall be 
immediately removed to another division, either in France 
I or in Algeria;” but how far from him were now aft 
prospects of advancement. Honours and rewards would 
be given to those whose better fate called them to the 
field of war, and he mnst lead an inglorious life, remain 
in an inferior position, and give np all thoughts of 
Pauline, for he felt now for the first time that her 
constancy might not be proof against long suspense, and 
that with the prestige of glory mid superior^anfc, he 
might lose his greatest hold on her affections. 

Once, in lira despair, he started np, and exclaimed, 
“ Well, what do l care for a country to which I owe 
nothing. I will servo France, to whom I owe my fortune j 
—my sword; and Poland, to whom I owe a father.” ' 

“ You may then sink the mine that will hurl your 
real father to destruction, or choose the spot for the 
battery whose guns will mow down your brothers,” said 
Radowicki. 

Etienne, hiding his face between his hands, remained 
silent, and to all appearance insensible. Radowicki felt 
that all attempts at consolation would, at snch a moment, 
be useless, and left him alone. 
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BED-ROOK VEKTILATIOH. 

It has been shown that in one minute forty persons 
consume at least as much oxygen as would be contained 
in eighteen gallons of pure atmosphere; and emit, in the 
act of breathing, an amount of carbonic acid equal in 
volume to the oxygen consumed. Now, whether forty 
persons breathe in a confined atmosphere for one minute, 
or one person for forty minutes, the effect produced must 
be the same. One person, then, respiring a confined 
atmosphere for forty minutes, or, if you like, two persons 
respiring a confined atmosphere twenty minutes, convert, 
as it were, the vital principle of no less than eighteen 
gallons of this atmosphere into a deadly poison. Eighteen 
gallons of air rendered injurious instead of life-giving by 
two persons in twenty minutes I Fifty-four gallons so 
changed in an hoar! Eight times fifty-four gallons— 
upwards of fbnr hundred and thirty gallons—of air not 
only deprived of all creative power, bat absolutely poisoned, 
by two persons during a moderately long night’s rest. 
Need anything more be said to show the importance of 
bed-room ventilation ? Is it necessary to state that the 
sickening odours, so perceptible at the first of the morning 
in an ill-ventilated sloeping-apartment, arise from the 
fact that a considerable volume of carbonic acid, with the 
vapour of perspiration and the other animal exhalations, 
are mingled with the atmosphere of the chamber? 
Science proves that all these products are deadly poisons. 
Nature expels them from the system becaase they poison 
the system. Yot we insist on enclosing them within four 
walla. We shut up doors, windows, and even chimney- 
places, that not a particle may escape. Nay, we surround 
our beds with close-drawn curtains for the express purpose, 
it would seem, of preventing ventilation—for the express 
purpose of hugging close the poisonous atmosphere of our 
own bodies, aud so re-absorbing into our systems the very 
atoms which, by the laws of God, have been cast out 
because they are detrimental. That wedore-abeorb these 
poisons needs no proof. 


DEPLORANDA. 

'Tin pity forms from beauty’s mould 
Should break liko clay; 

'Tig pity dnst'ring kicks at gold 
Should turn toy ray; 

’Tis pity that tUo friends who now 
Bring smilos and flowers, 

Should greet us coldly when tho brow 
Of fortune lowers— 

That friends, in youth sincere and pun 
And warm as May, 

When worldly thoughts of self inure, 

Should iall away. 

’Tis pity that so brief should be 
All human bliss— 

That what’s most bright should soonest See : 
Yet, so it is: 

For all bright things are swiftly gone, 

Ami molt away 

Like silver dew before the son. 

Ah, well-n-dny! 

Alas 1 for earth’* illusive joys I 
Alas 1 ides i 

For those who set their hearts on toys, 


And hopes that pass 
Like summer grew—like 


bummer gran! 
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THE MALAKHOFF TOWER. 

The Russians hare succeeded, notwithstanding; the 
efforts of the Allies, in strengthening the Malakhoff 
Tower. They also threw up some new entrenchments 
a few days ago, a little to the right of Gordon’s Hill. 
A Lncanster gun was, however, soon brought down to the 
right of the 21-gun battery, and after a few discharges from 
it, the workmen were compelled to desist and beat a 
hasty retreat. A heavy fire of shells was speedily 
thrown from the Mnlakhofi; works, both at the Lancaster 
and Gordon batteries, but without doing much injury. 
At night, tho necessary dispositions being made, the 
Allies worked* in concert at a covered approach in a 
direction toward the new Russian work, which daylight 
alone exposud to the attention of the enemy. This 
approach was /.omiected on the left with the advanced 
works on Frenchman’s Kill; on the right with the line 
of advanced works held by the French on the Inkerman 
heights.' This double advance of the enemy on the east 
and west sides of the deep ravine which leads to 
Careening Bay, is now the chief subject of interest in 
the right attack, and must within a very short time lead 
to a closer struggle. Large working parties still continue 
the approaches recently commenced towards Gordon’s bill. 

‘ The shells from the Lancaster guns were fired into 
the tower with very great precision, and from a loud 
explosion which followed the descent of one of them, it 
was believed that tho magusine hod blown up. Some 
of the guns were silenced, but whatever the nature of 
the Ipjury might have been, it was repaired before day¬ 
light, aha on the following morning the tower opened its 
fire with more than usual'energy.' 'fids is but another 
proof of the enormous resources within the reach of the I 
enemy. i 


A PERSONAL MEMOIR OF TIIE LATE CZAR, 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS CHARACTER AND GENIUS. 

CHAPTER n. 

Crpirnn have thoir comp***—-length of days their date— 

Triumph* their tomb*—felicity her fate .—King Jnmnn I, 

Time had not been idle while the Duke Nicholas waa 
sojourning in England, and brief as his absence bad been, 
great changes had already occurred, and yet greater ones 
were looming in the distanco. The court of Alexander no 
longer wore that gay and brilliant aspect of festivity for 
which it was once so celebrated. The Angel of Death 
was hovering over the Winter Palace, and its dark shadow 
was already on the threshold—Alexander’s health had 
given way and his mind was haunted with the presenti¬ 
ment of his approaching doom— 

*■ lie panned for the footfall of fate in his oar." 

• 

Depression, uneasiness, and a certain indefinable sense of 
coming sorrow were visible on the countenances of the 
conrticrs; and Nicholas, unable to find a home in the 
palace, sought a refuge iu matrimony from the cares and 
misgivings of a distracted court. Ou tho 13th of July, 
1H17. he was married to Maria Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of the late King of i’russia. This alliance, which is said 
to have been pre-arranged between Alexander and King 
Frederick William 111., was solemnised at St Petersburg, 
the royal bridegroom being scarcely twenty-one, and his 
bride about two years younger. In accordance with the 
law the young princess hod previously adopted the Greek i 
religion, and with it the Christian names of Alexandre 
Feodorowna. “ It is more than probable,” says a recent 
writer, “that the late King of Prussia as a zealous 
Protestant would not have consented to an alliance with a ; 
Russian prince, had not the plan already been foreshadowed 
















of substituting Nicholas tor Constantine ns successor to years ago and had frequent opportunities of seeing her 
the Russian throne} neither is the fact of bis always majesty, describes her as a meagre person, of a broken 
colling her the Princess Charlotte instead of by either of constitution, her complexion sickly, her features couvnl- 
lier adopted Grroco-Rusaian names, less indicative of King sively nervous, her look unsteady, and her brow stern 
■William's repugnance to his daughter’s now religion.” and haughty. The famous saying of St. Augustine, 

When a woman is newly married sho is usually an melim fodere quam saltarc —it is better to dig than to 
object of some attraction to her husband, and of some dance, does not seem to have found much favour with the 
curiosity to her neighbours. This profound and original empress, for she is passionately fond of dancing—or she 
observation suggests the propriety of saying a few words was go before tho war broke out—-and all travellers are 
about the personnel of the lady who, m we hqye already agreed in describing her conrt ns tho very home of 
recorded, was united to tho future‘czar on tho 18th of Terpsichore. That wretched little boy in “Bleak House,” 
July, 1817. To conclude that the Grand-Duchess—queen who was apprenticed to a dancing-master and was obliged 
that was to be—was not strikingly and uffulgently bean- to practise his steps by himself in a back-kitchen, with 
tifnl, seems to be hat a natural inference fro® (hd fact the key turned upon him, would have been provided with 
that there was considerable difference of Qfjfoft® oq the wore comfortable quarters if he had had the good fortune- 
subject of her looks. By tho side of the plump and to reside in the city of the czar. Whether those most 
crimson-checked ladies of ltusslaud, she seems to have delicious of all dancing airs, the Olga and the Craroviennc, 
been deficient in that fulness of form, and Ait bloom and we of Russian origin, as their names would seem to 
freshness of colonr which) in northern latitudes, «re dewed imply) is wore than cut undertake to say, but we 
essential to female loveliness. Bnt this, after all, la a should be glad to think that we were indebted to the 
matter of opinion, and it cannot bo imputed is a fault to Winter Palace fa* anything be# no enchanting, 
a lily that it is not a rose. It is admitted on all handa “Tb» ctaues g«w auhitoa to Oka turn-, i 

that her stature was fuuUfass-rthat she was “just the m<m WfZtotw ffii ear,” 

right height for » woman,'* and that there was peculiar Mr- Csyfcy iu bft "Reginald Mohun,” and lie is I 
dignity in her deportment. And wha* though her lip f« fo foe whole world of music there is nothing 
were hueless, and her cheek pule— M 0 call ft not jade maro deHghtfol. Rut it will nut dq fo think of it, else | 
but, fair!”—her brow wap luteHoetual, and When she we sh » H fo* in *<» daWti, Which ft not what the reader! 
smiled there was uo W«|| W JP>4 fWW Wtpccts fro® us. A scandalous on-dit which 

“ Tliat inysterkos Bffo, the soul fat WW8 $ W» hs» MWed the tjneeo mother’s reputation 

Itself shc-ifl through Ass-’' jfo sanity, is that she fo given fo the practice of tiglit 

The late Marquis of Londonderry fUaerftutd her beauty bfofog, but this, reader, we dftmfta coutemptuonsly, not 
as something quite remarkable; but then the mnrquis believing it possible that any lady ever has been or ever 
was very impressionable, and some allowance ought proba- will lie guilty of so foolish a proceeding. What we. 
bly to be made for the soldierly enthusiasm of his should greatly prefer to begin on, and what we positively ; 
character. llie Marquis de (Justine, who was of a colder will not fail to speak of with much greater pleasure, is 
and more discriminative nature, is prodigal in his praises the conduct of Madame Nicholas-—as her husband used to 
of her figure aud dewrunour, but lie cautiously abstains call her iu private life—during the prevalence of cholera 
‘from committing lihuself to an opinion on her general fo 1848-8, when her noble precept nnd fearless example 
beauty- “1 saw the empress,” be says, “rapidly de- inspired with hopo aud heroism the panic-stricken popu- 
seendiug the flight tsf steps in front of the pretty English- bttion, who, like the Londoners during the plague of lOGfi, 
looking habitation which tho emperor built in tic mag- were rushing out of the city as if it were in flames, 
nificent park of Peterhoff, in the stylo of thoso villas of Though it might he hazardous to deny that cousidera- 
tiothie architecture so numerous on the banks of tho dons of cmmmnot may have excited a certain influence 
Thames near Twickenham. The empress is tall, slender, on the Grand Duke Nicholas in his selection of a king’s 
and singularly graceful} she has eertain motions of the daughter for bis wife, ft cannot be questioned that the 
hands utid anus which cannot be forgotten; site was union was qp tbe whole a happy one,mud that there 
l|dressed in white, aud were a little -while bonnet; her existed between the parties rather more of coqjugal 
! eyes had a melancholy expression shout them, yet sweet affection than historians, who, to apeak the truth, are 
and serene; her face was summnded with the folds of a somewhat censorious, have been usually ajile to discover 
I lace veil, a transparent scarf was draped about her sfoml- fo Il;e alliances of princely personages. Assuredly, the 
| ders, completing a most elegant morning toilette. Novel- matrimonial experiences of this royal couple were entirely 
had site appeared to me to greater advantage.” Such ft unembittered by those domestic broils winch darkened 
the picture that M. Cnstine has left us of the now and desolated the life of Prince Constantine from tho day 
Dowager Empresa of aH the Rushs*. The Prince when, fo an evil hour, he entrusted his destiny to that 
Kolowsky was far more gracious, and did not hesitate to brUHsst and beautiftd, but passionate and impetuous 
describe her as “ a lovely woman.” But lady—Juana Gutdinqkn. Nicholas and his young wife 

“ Time, m be fiie« »n lu> vitwfeM wines, * took up their residence at the Palace of Anitebkoff, 

OUwwmci* and withers all earthly things,” w Itbia two mites of St. Petersburg, and for eight years 

and that not even queens—alas! that we should write ft they continued to live there, not only fo retirement, but 
—are exempt from his desolating influences,-this royal fo almost absolute solitude. There it was that their 
lady affords in her own person a striking illustration, eldest sou, Alexander Nicolaiwitoh, tho present czar, 
That gentleness of tone, »ad that placid dignity of manner was born, one year after their marriage. In 1818 
which, like tho tender light of sunset to a landscape; are followed the birth qf tbe Grand-Duchess Marla (Duchess 
I better to a woman, in the outturn* of lmr life, than tbe of Leuchtenburgh and fo 1829,. that of the Grand- 
’ golden splendour of her noon-day beauty, the czarina Dnehess of <djj* (Crown Princess af Wurteptburg). 

I; does hat seem to have been se fortunate as to retain. Nicholas had the raid: of head inspector Of engineers, 
i^M/'MicftBsan, who resided in St. Petersburg only a few hut his military duties were almost nominal, and “he 
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was never admitted to the ootmctt table when political 
and diplomatic questions were discussed.” Ills active 
mind took refuge in stud}’, and it is well known that 
during those years of seclusion he devoted himself 
' assiduously to the task of remedying the deficiencies of 
his neglected education. He bestowed considerable 
attention on the abstract sciences, familiarised himself 
with history, at least in its chronological aspects, and 
: acquired the French language so as to speak it with 
something of the purity and fluency of a well-bred 
Parisian. There, too, he acquired such a passionate 
yet undiscerning taste for the Fine Arts as euabied liiin in 
after years to engraft npott the UarburiBOt of his country 
that superficial civilisation which provoked the bitter 
sarcasm of Theodore Flook, that Itussiu was a hoar with 
a French bonnet oil hor head ! His habits were plain, 
simple, and frugal; and it Is said that amid the splendid 
'solicitudes which subsequently surrounded him, he was not 
nnfrequcntly heard to remark that the happiest days of 
his life were those which he spent at Anitshkotf. He 
was fond of his wife, and although one of his biographers 
assures us that more lately he allowed himself a latitude 
which, it may be observed, ho rarely permitted to any 
' of his courtiers, it is very certain that for a long scries 
of years nothing could exceed the tenderness and uiiuute- 
;noss of his attentions to her, A few illustrative 
anecdotes may bo culled from utauy. A couple of years 
1 after her marriage, tbe Grand-Duchess paid a visit to 
her father at Berlin. Nicholas two days after her 
"departure took post, travelled incog. and arrived ill the 
Prussian capital ono hour before his consort, who was 
| not a little surprised to he welcomed by her husband. 

; it is said to have been the only time that he was observed 
to indulge in a hearty laugh. Nor was this affection 
’' limited to the period during which tlieir union had still 
|, the charm of novelty. During the burning of the Winter 
! | Palace, in 18.'SO (says Urdtse.li), Count Orlotf reported to 
i t the emperor that the Are was about reaching the imperial 
private cabinet, or study, and asked him what he desired 
:!to bo saved in it, as no time was to be lost. “Only my 
jjporfolio,” was the reply, “it contains the letters of the 
: empress, which she wrote to me during our engagement.” 

! When her health became impaired, and site was uuahle 
! to leave her apartment, he used frequently to visit her 
' there; and it is related, that at the time of the imperial 
| visit to Naples, in 1847, bo used to cany her up ami 
! down staiiw iu his anns. Those traits of almost 
j feminine teuderuess, iu one who often displayed so uiueli 
j of the opposite quality, arc amougst the strange con¬ 
trarieties of human nature, and deserve a place iu the 
personal memoirs of this remarkable man. 

• Life’s restless current flowed softly and noiselessly along 
while Nicholas devoted himself to his wife, his children, 
and his books, in the happy solitude of Anitabkpff. But 
it was not written in the stars by the Anger of Providence 
that this tranquillity should continue. Already the day 
was rapidly approaching w’lien Nicholas should exchange 
the gentle felicity of a country life for a career of lawless 
violence and guilty splendour. It docs not comport with 
tbe modest pretensions of this brief memoir, which we 
design to invest os much as possible with a purely 
' personal character, that we should examine the jiolicy of 
; Alexander, or explain the relations which in his time 
( existed between llnssia and the rest of Europe. Suffice 
j it to say, that the emperor had outlived his popularity, 
and that tunny and frivolous were the onuses of 
1 dissatisfaction which the boyars had, or affected to 
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have with him. llis uon-intervention in favour of’! 
Greece, during the revolution in that eouutry, was,' 
probably his gravest uft'euce. “ It was argued that i 
the acknowledged heed of the Greek Church had up right j 
to stand idly by, uud calmly regard tbe slaughter of its ! 
highest functionaries and a vast number of its true! 
children, that chnrrli having tor a long serin# of years 1 
been placed peculiarly under the immediate protection of 
Jiussia. This argument was especially employed by the 
agitating uprties to excite the clergy and rouse amongst 
the community the liveliest sympathy for Greece.” But! 
Alexander turned a deaf ear to ull remonstrances, looked { 
on with slieut sorrow and made uo sign. Perhaps he | 
thought with the poet— 

“(iruckfl duly should live llmvej 
Not the liurliurhm with hi# nuwk of |kwp. 

Bow should the autocrat of bondage lie 
Tito king of M'rfli, and set the nations free i 
better still serve the haughty Mussulman. 

Tlwu swell the Oasnaek’s prowling caravan; 

Hotter still toil for musters titan await 
't he slave of slavea before a Hussion gate. \ 

Xumliered by hordes, a Iranian capital— ! 

A live estate, existing but for thrall. ' 

butted by thousands, aa n sweet reward . 

Kot the first courtier, ill the csnr's regard j 

While their immediate owner never tastes 
His sleep, twin dreaming of .Siberia’s wastes, 
ltuttor siicenmli even to tlieir own despair. 

And drive the eutnel, than pntvev the hear!” 

Inwardly torn by conflicting counsels the emperor still 
remained inactive, while there .vas brewing around him 
a tempest which, lutd not deatli come to the Hief of tbe 
distracted monarch, would probably have swept the 
diadem from his brow ami the sceptre from his hand. It 
was iu the. middle of November that, oppressed with 
the intolerable burden of his sovereignty, tired of 
im|M:i'ial jioutp, affrighted with the phantoms of Madame 
Krmlnesses’s dismal mystic ism, sick—heartily siek of. 
life, Alexander retreated, in vain pursuit of )>eaco, ' 
to the fragrant gardens of Togmirog, in Southern ’ 
Russia, where lie hrenthed his lust in the arms of his ■ 
Scotch physician, Sir James Wylie, on tlm first day of 1 
December, 1825. 

No soonor had Nicholas been warned uf the death of 
the emperor—which intelligence reached him while he 
was engaged in prayer with the rest of the imperial family: 
in the chapel of the Winter Palace—that he hastened to ■ 
the senate-house, where he volunteered to take the oath of, 
allegiance to his elder brother Constantine, w In wns thou i 
residing at Warsaw with the title uf generalissimo of the; 
Polish forces, and whum he professed to regard as “the J 
legitimate heir to the Hussion throne by birthright.” The, 
state-council replied by appealing to a certain sealed i 
packet deposited by the late emperor with the senate, on 
the understanding that after bis death it should las ojamed' 1 
in an extraordinary sitting, before any. other operation was I 
enacted. The packet was found to equtniu two documents., 
The first, n letter from Constantine to Alexander, dated ,'i 
January 14tb, 1822; tendering his resignation from the 
throne; tho second, a short note from Alexander signifying 1 
his assent tothe request. Whether Nicholas was aware of: 
the contents uf the packet before it was opened is a mystery’! 
on which the grave has now closed for ever, but it is : 
generally supposed that he had learned from his mother ] 
the whole state of the case. However this may be, it is 1 
at least certain that he expressed unbounded amusement,' 
declaring that be was no emperor; that lie did not wish: 
to he one at tho expense of Ida brother, and that not uuti! 
Constantino had renewed his determination to resign woidd : 
he put forward any claim to the throne. A tedious 
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correspondence ensued, and three weeks elapsed before— 
to use a familiar expression—the royal bird who could 
sing and wouldn’t sing, was compelled to sing. He 
j ascended the throne on tho 24th of December, 1825. 

This singular display of the nolo ejnacopari spirit has 
furnished a subject of extravagant encomium to all the 
panegyrists of the late czar, hnt It may be questioned how 
far this eulogy would stand the analysis of truth. A 
fanatical submission to priority of birth was a manifest 
departure from that iron rule of obedience to the imperial 
command which always marked the 'policy of Nicholas; 
while on the other hand the idea that he can have declined 
the crown, through any feeling of devoted affection for 
his brother, seems scarcely rcconcileable, with the fact 
that he was not on speaking terms with Constantine at 
the time. Neither is it voiy easy to believe that his un¬ 
willingness to undertake the kingly office can have arisen 
from any extraordinary sensitiveness of conscience on the 
subject of incurring the responsibility of governing sixty 
millions of his fellow-creatures, for his subsequent enreer 
shows that ho. looked upon life as a game of skittles, and 
knocked down men with os little compunction as if they 
were nine-pins. When all these things are taken into 
consideration, it muy perhaps still sound uncharitably 
but it can scarcely be deemed unreasonable to conclude 
that the reluctance which Nicholas displayed to assume the 
imperial purple, was little better than what is known 
amongst ladies as “ coquetry,” and that though he seemed 
much afflicted, ho was inwardly rejoiced at the prospect 
of his royal destiny. Iu fact, his sorrow does not appear 
to have been much deeper than that of Mr. Sable, the' 
undertaker in Steele’s play, of whom it is recorded that 
though he was paid for being sorrowful, yet the more 
money he got the gladder he woo. 0. 1). 


« THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME.” 

I hap always been of a jealous temperament—the spell of 
the green-eyed monster had been npon me from ray birth. 
Happy am I that I can say had; I have been taught 
wisdom by experience. The waters of my life have lieen 
troubled, but there lias been healing in the troubling. 

I was born in a village in the West of England, one of 
the sunniest spots I ever beheld; a qniet rural hamlet, 
strange to all progress; as it had been iu the days when 
Cavaliers and Roundheads fought, so was it in the days 1 
knew it; the same white cottages, the same old trees, tho 
same ivy-clad church, tho same quiet old kirkynrd; and 
still and quiet, as of yore, the little stream, for speckled 
tront so famed, wound its way by the glad woods, 
tranquil and beautiful as when Isaac Walton sat on the 
green bank enjoying his “ gentle” art. I had lost my 
j father ere I knew tlie loss, bnt I remembor the dot stone 
j in the churchyard, w'gb his name inscribed thereon, jnst 
below that of a baby brother, who died two years before 

II was born. How many quaint old childish memories 
cling round that stone—liow many odd fancies find lodg¬ 
ment in a child’s brain about the dead and gone—how 
hard it sometimes aeemed to think of a father and a baby 
brother asleep under the earth, when the thick snow was 
on the ground, and we were merry in the full blase of the 
fire-light at home. I Bred with my mother, a gentle, 
loving woman, who never left off her weeds. They were 
happy days, might have been still happier, bnt for the 
black spot of jealousy in my heart, which grudged a smile 
or a kind word if given to another. To wander with my 
mother in the woods, or in the green fields j to walk by 


the aide of the little stream, rippling like a silver ribbon 
in the light; to ait on a grassy knoll and listen to her 
soil voice, and look into her mild eyes—these were sources 
of great happiness to me. 1 was a strange child, and 
cored but little for the sports which children love. 1 soon 
learned to read, and then books were my companions; I 
had a sort of weird brotherhood, and read, and read, and 
read myself into premature manhood. Before I knew 
how to read I studied pictures—old engravings in queer 
heavily bound books. I learned the History of England 
before 1 could read a ward: Alfred in the Danish Camp, 
in the Neatherd’s Cottage; Canute commanding the 
Waves to roll back; The Death of the Red King; The 
Insurrection of Wat Tyler, and the rest, were all familiar 
to me when 1 was very yotuig; so were the horrors of 
martyrdom, as shown in Fox’s works; so were the 
adventures of the PUgrira from the City of Destruction 
to the Land of Celestial Happiness; so were the birds, 
beasts, and fishes in an old Natural History Book; and so 
were the pictures in an old German Bible—a very rare 
old work, made all of pictures, which I still possess. Then 
I learned to read, and what a world of wonders opened on 
me; then I followed the wildest adventures of Eastern 
princes and beautiful princesses: 1 lived a new existence 
—genii and prattling barbers become my most inti¬ 
mate friends; 1 thought of them all day, I dreamed 
of them all night. I never went to school; my mother 
taught me very much herself, and my little Latin and less 
Greek, for 1 had small aptitude for languages, were com¬ 
municated to me by the parson of tho village. 

Next to being at home, and sitting beside my mother 
on a tall chair, with a weird book on my lap, were my 
visits to the parsonage. At first I entertained a sort of 
dread of tho old clergyman, and conld never dissociate 
him from his white surplice and red hood; it seemed to my 
childish fancy a somewhat terrible dress, and the man 
who wore it not to he lightly approached. But after a 
time I got over this difficulty, and began really to like, the 
good old man. One thing which greatly contributed to 
tlus was tho position which the ]«stor held. Ilo was a 
widower, and the father of one child—a child rather 
younger thou myself, a beautiful fairy-like daughter, 
whose fair complexion, golden hair in ringlets on her 
shoulders, and clear bine eyes, won my yonng fancy then, 
and alwayB reminded me of those gossamer beings of 
whom I have read, beautiful as the bloom upon fruit, as 
the down upon' flowers. 

1 said before I never cared to play. Iliad no patience 
with the wild shouts and ringing laughter of the village 
children: running; leaping, kite-flying; bird-nesting, 
soldiering, what were they all to me ? I never liked 
them—1 never entered into them. When I was thirteen 
years old, I remember a big, bullying lad nearly twice 
my size taunting me with ray want of boyish sport; lie 
called me K Miss Mardyke," if I recollect right, and 1 
struck him, cut opeu his lip, and otherwise damaged him; 
he returned it, and I gut a severe drubbing, but I 
established my honour for the time. This was long after 
I first met Lydia Aubcrt. On that groat occasion her 
appearance made me feel as 1 had never fob. before., jt 
was always reserved, but at that time I lost my speech 
entirely, I could not conjugate the vefb— not even the 
verb —and book in hand 1 sat watching her aty the 

time she remained in the room. 

Gradually my visits to the parsonage became, moro and 
more frequent. I folt the attraction of something, I did 
not know what. The shyness and reserve which both. 
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Lydia and myself felt wore «K We were much in each 
other’* society; I would sit talking to her for hours 
together, pouring into her ear the multiform lore of which 
I had become the possessor. Those splendid Eastern 
fictions suffered, perhaps, in my translation, bnt still the 
stories of the “Arabian Nights,” of “Aladdin,” of 
“Siubad,” were received by her with a wondrous relish, 
and wo talked about them, descanting on their merits as 
children will. It was a great delight to me to relate these 
stories, to notice the interest I was exciting, to watch her 
bright eyes sparkle, and now fill with tears. I was a 
very wisard, and coqjured np by my enchantment these 
gorgeously grotesque old stories. I told her all about the 
. birds, beasts, and fishes; of Fox's Martyrs, of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, of England’s Book of Kings, but nothing excited 
her so much as the romance and poetry I had read—1 
never felt so happy and so proud as when 1 had Lydia for 
my listener. 

But Lydia would not always listen; she was of a light 
and playful temperament, and, young as she wus, she 
sometimes loved to tease me. 1 would prepare myself to 
| entertain her, fix in my memory some glorious “ hatch 
: up,” and, when in the summer’s evening we were together 
. in the garden of the oid parsonage, I would say:— 

“ Lydia, 1 have a new story to tell yon.” 

“ Bnt suppose I won’t hear it, Harry, dear 7” she would 
reply. 

| “ I am sure you will like it," I would say, “ it is all 

: about genii and grand Turks.” 

! “ I am tired of genii and grand Turks; tell me some- 

i thing else.” 

j Of course, my feelings were wounded—1 was vexed, 
and I never could help showing it. I would ran over a 
I whole list of stories, and she would object to evory one, 

{promising; however, at last, to listen; and then when I 
] made the old beginning—‘ once upon a time,’ burst out into 
j a riuging laugh, and dart away as light os any fairy, 
j Under such circumstances I always left; not condescending 
to turn my bead when she came behind me and asked me 
; to stop, but marching away in veritable Blue Beard 
i fashion, to make myself miserable for the rest of the 
j evening, and dream that I bad slain my beautiful Fatima. 

So loving, hating, quarrelling, and peace-making, over 
! and over and over again, we passed our childish days. 

; The parsonage had soon greater attraction fin* mo thnn 
| my home; and with Lydia for my companion, the years 
i glided rapidly away. How different it is to look forward 
and to look back; what a wondrous distance is maturity 
from the child: how short a distance is childhood from 
maturity; what a long, long time it seemed ere I could 
call myself a man: how it seems but yesterday since I 
Wits a child. Last Sunday I glanced over the time-worn 
German Bible all of pictures, every book of prophet and 
evangelist contained in some hnge allegorical design and 
filled with all the incidents and details in little pictured 
groups. How every figure called up the memory of 
bygone days. There was Luke’s Gospel in the grim 
] outline of a bull—how often Lydia and I have studied it 
| together, when full of boyish sport, Tom—cousin Lover- 
! dale as rite called him—twitted ns for hook-worms. I 
never liked Tom; I think I was jealous of him; and 
whenever Tom came, aa come he did much oftener than 
I wanted him, it was like a dark black cloud that shut 
out my sunshine. But just as we had quarrelled when 
we were young children about the genii and the grand 
Turk, did Lydia and I fell out when we had grown much 
older and die was ripening into a beautiful woman. 1 
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loved Lydia, bnt my notion was tint she might in every- 
thing to submit to me; that my opinion was to be hers ; | 
that she was to hold my sentiments, love with my love, j 
hate with my hatred ; and Lydia in very many things 
differed from me and would not change. She was the 
most inflexible girl I over met, and I used to leave the 
parsonage often enough with a half resolve never to 
return—a resolution that faded with the morning dew. j 

When I was seventeen it was arranged that I should j 
leave homo and make a journey with a good and talented j 
man, recommended by the parson. 1 was to see the i 
world. I did not care to go, but still thought It ai 
desirable thing to be done, so with the best grace-1 could 
muster I bade adieu to Lydia, and for the first time in 
my life quitted too place of my birth. Before I went 
away I bad a long talk with Lydia. I was very serious 
and wondured that she was not as serious as 1; 1 told 
her that I had always loved her, and she laughed merrily 
and called me “a dear sentimental boybut I felt that 
it was right that I should make the confession, and all 
the way to towu was remarkably silent, which my tutor 
attributed to leaving home. What did I care who lived 
in the great white house with the poplar trees before it; 
what was it to me that here a great man was born, or 
that there a great man died; my mind was fully occupied 
with Lydia, and I hated the man who disturbed my reverie. 
Of course, during the nineteen months that I was absent, 

I received many notes from home. Letters full of maternal 
love from my mother, telling me everything abont the 
dear old place, and dwelling, oh, so rapturously, on the 
time for my return; letters from the clergyman in his 
quaint clerical hand, but abounding iu excellent advice, 
letters that were interspersed with classical quotations, 
and here and there a Bible text, and as many abbreviations 
as legal sagacity ever devised; then there were pretty 
frequently letters—letters which I never cared to read— 
from Tom, written in bis wild dashing way, with here 
and there a blot, and here and there a misspelt word; 
lastly there was at rare intervals coy letters from Lydia 
herself, in her merry light-hearted strain—a strain which 
sometimes made me feel miserable; for sorely 1 argued in 
my absence she ought to have been wretched—whereas 
her sly, jesting, playful humour, her riuging laughter was 
to be detected in every line. Sometimes she would not;; 
write for two months, or be content with putting just at ;; 
the end of her father’s epistle —“ P.S Lydia’s kind love.” j j 
At last the time for my return arrived, and back 1 came.:! 
I was to choose a profession, and already my mother and <: 
the parson had hold long consultations on the varied;! 
attractions of law, physic, and divinity, and my aptitude ij 
for any one of them. I heard this from Lydia, who; i 
sauteed herself by styling me by the various titles'; 
of Reverend, Doctor, or Queen’s Counsel, as the case : 
might be. 

How happy I was -when the post-chaise rattled into the jj 
dear old village, when 1 saw the old familiar feces, and 
Tray, the butcher’s dog, and Simple Simon, the horn-eyed 
idiot, and Ironhammer, the smith, still haring his old 
quuTel with the red-hot iron, and bringing down his! 
namesake with a Cyclop’s strength, all canto back upon j 
me as things I had left but yesterday. How fondly my; 
mother embraced me, and told me to my face I was quite: 
a man; bow heartily the oid pastor shook me by the 
hand and bade me welcome home again. 'Where was 
Lydia ? I asked for her, and they told me she was not 
very well, but I must dine at the parsonage to-morrow, 
then I should see her—she was so rejoiced I had come j 
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bock, Ilow wan Taw? At tbi« the old man shook his 
haul, saying he was afraid Ten waa a little wHd, ho had 
not soon mnoh of him lately, he was with a lawyer in a 
neighbouring town. Tom a Utile wild, and Lydia ill! 
how things had- changed. 

Next day I dined nt the parsonage. Lydia, looking 
more pensive than was her wont, hut looking far more 
womauly than when I had seen her last, received me 
kindly—too sisterly I thought. There was some mystery 
over her that 1 could not understand. • When ? asked her 
about Tom she coloured deeply, and said she had not seen 
him for many months. 1 made np my mind to see him 
myself, and I did. How changed he was! If he was 
wild and dashing when I left him he was boisterously mad 
now. Ilis dress was the “fastest*—to employ a modem 
phrase—that I had ever seen, and his talk was of the 
tnrf, the play-house mid the scandal of town. Here hod 
[ been wandering over the world, and here was Tom, who 
had sptnit a few months in London, and never quitted 
the shores of old England, yet making me look and feel a 
very simpleton beside him.j I felt the glance of the green 
eyed monster, and despised myself for a fool. 1 could not 
rival him ; he had the advantage of me in every respect. 
If my journey hail been extended to Thebes and I had 
reached the source of the Nile, I should feel a very daisy 
in his presence; but lie was immensely kind, and gained 
my coufktoucc. We became intimate. My mother and 
the parson warned me, bat the devil that was in me was not 
to lie exorcised till be had rent me and left me half-dead. 

Lydia and I grew' familiar as of old, bnt I always 
noticed the, dqircsnion that was on her. I told again the 
story of my love, and she bent down her head and wept. 
I conjnred her to tell me the cause of her anxiety—for 
anxious 1 kuew she was—bnt she said “ uot now, not 
now !” F walked with her amid the glories of the golden 
summer ami saw but her; 1 stood beside her in the village 
church when the holy psalm was raised to God, and heard 
but her. She was everything to me. One day—it was 
the fourteenth of .Ttdy, a red-hot day—that I sat on the 
green banks of the little stream with my basket and 
tackle beside me. Ostensibly 1 was fishing; really 1 
was thinking—-dreaming a day-dream. Suddenly I heard 
the voice of Tom calling to me. I t urned, and we shook 
hands pleasantly. We talked for a time on subjects the 
most indifferent. 1 left off angling, and together we 
wandered into the wood. After awhile the conversation 
turned on the inmates of the parsonage, on Lydia and her 
father. How kindly and respectfully lie spoke of both! 

I listened with rapture, albeit, tinged with jealousy, as he 
dwelt on the attractions of my loved one, and listening 
still, even the jealousy gave way, for he spoke of her as 
itiiite. Hut sometimes he would hesitate, and sometimes 
he would sigh, and at last he said, placing his hand 
upon my shoulder aud looking into my fare: 

“Friend Harry, you most not think hardly of me if I 
take the liberty of a triend, and whisper even unpleasant 
truth into your ear." 

“Oh no,” I said, “not Ibut my heart beat quick. 

“ You love Lydia-Anberi." 

“1 love her deeply, sincerely; I have ever tevfed her; 
she is dearer to me than mine own life," 

“Good s and she return*your love?” 

“ I hope so, I trust so; I believe she does—may, l am 
certain.” 

“Good. There is no black spot in your feast of love- 
no rival in year pathway to happiness ; there is no latent 
love in Lydia's breast for another?” 


“Tom,” I said—my heart boat quicker, and' th« devil 
within me was awakened—”Tom, do yon doubt her ? 1 
am satisfied she loves but me. I would as soon doubt 
myself." 

“Good,” be sold again; “for be it front me to aronse 
you from'so pleasant a dream." 

Despite all my efforts he refused to-return to the subject. 
“ He had spoken enough,” he said; “perhaps, too much 
already.” He bad spoken enough to excite all my jealous 
suspicions, and when 1 saw Lydia again I whs harsh and 
exacting; and, with a coldness which 1 never before 
perceived, she left me alone; and I saw her no more that 
evening. 1 was wretched—miserable. I determined to 
unravel the mystery, I rode over to flic town where 
Tom was residing, and had an interview with him. 
From him I learnt that Lydia bad been seen in company 
with a stranger—a fine, handsome, w«9l*roade follow; 
that she hod received letters from him, and that on tbis 
the suspicion rested. It was enough; 1 questioned Lydia 
closely, she wonld explain nothing. 1 became mad with 
passion, and left her with angry and bitter words. Next 
day she wrote to me, assuring me of her fidelity, but 
still refusing to reveal her secret. I felt that I was duped. 

Two or three nights after this T was wandering alone 
on the banks of the stream about the village and the old 
kirkyard, when a strange incident occurred—an incident 
which proved the turning point in niv life. 'Fhc young 
moon cast a pale light on the earth, but thousands of 
stars were in the sky. I stood by my father’s grave; 1 
mused on the dark, mysterious world, into which they 
who slept below bad entered, when suddenly I heard 
human voices. 1 glanced at the parsonage window, all 
the lights were extinguished, except in Lydia’s room. The 
voices came, nearer. Oil, horror I it was Lydia and a tall 
dark man, the outline of whoso form seemed familiar to 
me. Lydia was sjie.akiug, bnt so low dial 1 could scarcely 
catch the sound, yet I heard Ivor utter these words : 

“ You must fly; ail in forgotten, all is forgiven, bnt if 
yon linger—” 

“ Lydia,” said the stranger, “ van are too generous— 

I knew the voire, l sprang upon the mam and eaught 
him by the throat; it was Tom, cotiaiu Tom! base traitor, 
none other than himself! 

I knew not now what words I uttered, for 1 was mad. 
I knew that Lydia sank upon the ground, and that a few 
minutes afterwards I was at home; bat not to rest-there; 
with a few odd articles of clothing hastily scrambled into 
a leathern bag, and with no mors money than fhc few 
shillings that I had about me, I hastily quitted it to return 
no more. Ere I left, I crept softly np into my mother’s 
room. The candle was burnt nearly to the socket, and 
she was asleep. I looked upon her and my heart Was 
touched; had I given way to my emotion, years of misery 
might have been spared me, but hatred, jealousy—foul 
twins, rose np within mo; and with one fond lock—I (fid 
not dare to touch her last she should awake —l softly 
crept down stairs again and started forth.. The stars 
were shining as I fled away. 

Like a guilty thing, I kept the bypath* and leas fre¬ 
quented roads, and travelled all the night. But l most 
tell my story briefly. After a day or two I resolved on 
enlisting ; the world was then “ mad for fighting, 1 ’ and 
the recruiting sergeant was ready enough to receive me. 
I took the Mag’s (hilling, I mounted the gay cockade; 

mis trained for the work I had to do, «<d presently 
■hipped itit It Whs six months before I left England, 
hut I carefully tiuded all discovery, though I laew that 
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every efibrt vvaa being made to find me. When 1 joined intimate. After awhile J asked her what name she bore, ! 
the army abroad, 1 wrote home to tell my mother what 1 she told me Lydia, i tlionght I should have fallen when : 
had done, but even then 1 carefully kept secret the name she said the word, but at that instant there came towards " 

I of the regiment. 1 never heard from hornet I did not me one whom J recognised at once, and to whom the 

i j care to hear. 1 need uot tell the story of this wav—the | child cried out “ Mamma! ” 1 arose, I would lmve de¬ 

ll battles, defeats, and triumph* which made up the life of parted, but i could not stir, it was Lydia herself; all 

,j the hero of Waterloo. Wh*f | did, 1 did as A desperate my old passion, all my old love, returned at once; but 1 1 

II man, a man to whqin life was po blessing, and who “ felt saw and felt that it was over and past. Doubtless she was , 

'; the want to die, as the weary feel the want to sleep,” married to her cousin: doubtless that cousin had often 1 
!i What. I did, however, won for me a certain measure of mocked at my misery. She did not know me, but spoke ; 
|l renown, and 1 rose and passed tlte great gulf which divide* kindly, and asked me to take refreshment 1 could not 

j the commissioned from the pon-camndesioaed officer. 1 answer, but at last, Stepping hastily towards her, I . 
; took my place at the table Of oar mess, awl was kindly whispered— 


i greeted by all those who had been so long my superiors; 
: 1 saw the end of the war, and when it ended, 1 com- 


“ Lydia.” 

The colour fled from her cheeks and she tell into my 


jmundcdu troop in his Majesty’s service. If the thought arms. “0 Harry, Harry, how have J longed for this 
.1 of return to England had ever entered my utiud, it had day, and prayed and hoped till ho|ic lias made the heart i 
' been hastily banished. All through the war 1 had sick ; 0, Harry, how could you doubt, my love, and leave 
| endeavoured as much as possible to forget the past; bat mo thus to moors; I am an orphan, Harry, and \ou, 

, when the excitement of the war was over, a strange desire Harry, are the same, bnt 1 love you as 1 ever loved 

! _.... ..... 1.. 4.~ ....x_ 'l ...HI. !s a! II -. 


! sprang up iu in y heart to rotnrn. 1 battled with it till you \* 


| the beginning of the year 1817, and then gave way. 


“ Lydia," 1 said, bnt my voice was broken, “are you 


took ship for Euglaud—J landed on my native Bliore. uot married?” 

, I tarried for some time in London, bnt I was uot at rest; “ Married! ” she said, with something of her old .smile, 

1 must. J felt it to be a positive necessity—I dared not “oh no, dear Harry, 1 have been waiting for you these 
| write—visit iny old home. I wore the dress of a private—• nine years.” 

soiled, dingy, wretched-want down by coach, and alighted 1 pressed her to my heart. Need 1 say more? only 
. two miles short of the town. Nobody T thought would enough to let you know the solution to the riddle. Tom 
■ recognise me, anil I would have one last look at the old was something more than rather wild : he had committed 
• place, and if, haply, my mother still lived, 1 would make a forgery on the honse in which he was employed, and 
,, myself known to her and crave her pardou ami Iter blessing, the secret interview with Lydia was but to aid her cousin 
It was it beautiful summer’s evening when J entered in his escu|>o. Tom during my first absence had sought 
, the village. I had beou absent nine years. My first her love and been rejected, and had vowed revenge, bow 
' visit was to mi mother's bouse, my heart failed mo, all well lie kept his vow the story allows, lint lie paid the 
wots changed. Strangers were iu the old familiar rooms, penalty of guilt, he jterisheri in a tavern-brawl in America. 
'.Perhaps, J thought, she had changed iter residence uud Who were these children, and why did they call Lydia, 

, still dwelt iu the village. I entered the churchyard, I mamma? They were the children of the new rector, a 
'stood beside my father's grave, ami, lo! my mother’s name gentleman who had assisted her father for two or three 
! was on the stone, aud l wept like a child. I crept onward years betbre his death aud with whose family site resided; 

■to the church porch, the doors wore opened, the organist aud the children had two mamma’s they told me, “ real 
. was practising awl the solemn strains fell on my cur. mamma,” and “ mamma Lydia.” So mamma Lydia 
] Ilovv familiar the old place looked, and yet how changed, became my wife—my kind, cheerful, happy, loving wife, 

; There was our seat where 1 had su often sat by my who with her own sweet witchery lias cast out set once 
j' mother's side—there was the window which looked out on and for ever the demon of jealousy, and made me a happy 
j ! the meadow and fa) 1 away to the green wood—there was man. Such is the story of the “Girl I left behind .tie." 

i; tin; pulpit with its cushion, sown up iu brown huliand—--- 

! | all the .same. I left the church with a heavy heart. cnossiNti this Atlantic in a m ackkrm. uo.vt. 
j. Dare I approach the parsonage? I dare ! A low hedge A mackcre i boat of sixteen tons, from lVnznnee. 

it s<l l’ :u ' , I U f l th , c tho , “rr 1 ’ , an<1 ^ 1 d, :° w Cornwall, manned bv five Cornish fishermen, arrived at 

near J heard the ringing laugh of childhood. IIoW often t , K . G of Goo(l u ^ a[ wdl on thu o;; nt „f J imll . lry , 

W own laugh and that of by dots had rang m that pkce. on tMr Wftv to Melbourne. If successful, this feat will' 
^ I. looked into the garden, and saw one bright,-eyed little be indeed the voyage to the Cape from 

i .girl carefully turning the leaves of a book, while three or Kn „i atl a was never before run in so small a boat. 

1 tour other children were merrily at {day. What was that 

'.hook? 1 saw it, and my hand shook and my limbs a musical voice. 

j trembled. It was tho old German Bible, the wonder and A gentleman with a “musical face” having horn urged 


! delight of any earliest years. 


at a party to sing u song, replied that he would first tell 


! i “ My child,” I said, softly, “ will you tell a poor a story, and then, if tliey persisted in their demands, lie. 
; ! soldier what book it is you are looking at ?” would execute a song. “ When a boy,” he said, “he had 


|! Mhe glanced up nt, me with a sweet smile, tutd said— taken lessons in singing, and on Sunday morning he went 
I j “ A picture Bible, sir; do you like pictures ?” into his flutter’s attic to practise by himself. When in 

’[ “I mk” I wa‘d> “and 1. always have iovetl them.” 1 fuH play, he was suddenly sent for by the old gentleman. 

I wept, and the child saw the tears in my eyes, and, with ‘ This is pretty conduct!’ said thefafher; 'pretty'employ-: 


; a pitying glance, o])eucd the little gate, and sajd- 


1 ibis vs protty conduct!’ said the father; 'pretty'employ-: 
ment for the son of pious parents, to be sawing boards on: 


• “ Como in, poor soldier, and lit down, mamma said we .Sunday morning, loud enongh to be heard hv the neigh 


I were always to be kind to poor soldiers.” 


boors I Sit down and take your book.’” The young I 


I entered and sat down beside, wad vo were soon I gentleman was excused at once. 
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RECRUITING. 

Cottar Pearman. Wauns I I’ll have it, captain—jpve me a dulling, 
HI fallow you to the end of tbu world. 

Tkot. Appletree. Come, captain, I’ll e’en go along too j and if you 
have two Eonester, simpler hula in your company than we twa be,‘I’ll 
any no more, 

Copt. Plume. Very well; courage, my lads 1 Now well ting “ Over 
the hilla and far away 1 The KecruUing Officer. 

The picturesque incident which our artist has endeavoured 
to illustrate is, as the TCader will perceive at a glance, 
the well-known one of die visit of a recruiting sergeant^ 
accompanied by his brilliant, though somewhat insidious 
satellites. Who is there whose faithful memory cannot 
rucal or his vivid fancy picture the grotesque contrasts 
and the splendid excitement of such a scene ? 

“ Sark 1 a martial sound is heard, 

The march of soldiers, fifing, drumming; 

Kycs are staring, hearts arc stirred— 

For bold recruits, the brave ure coming, 

Kibaads flaunting, feathers gay— 

The sounds and sights are surely thrilling; 

Daisied village-youths to-day. 

Will crowd to take the British shilling 1" 

Never have wc gazed either in fact or fancy on such a 
group without thinking of Captain Plume, Sergeant Kite, 
Costar Pearman, Thomas Appletree, and Bullock the 
Country Clown, in FarquhaPs admirable comedy of " The 
Recruiting Officer.” Even in the little sketch before 
us we can discern the old familiar faces of the whole five. 
There they all stand at the barrack-gate of Shrewsbury. 
The captain, with the elegant negligence of a military 
row, has budded his* sword on the wrong side, and’seorns 
to throw any other than a furtive glance at the raw 
recruits. The sergeant, like a man of business as ho 
is, pulls out his money, and looking Pearman and Appte- 
trea full in the face, while Bullock, in the back-ground, 
peeps over their shoulders, addresses them in the language 
of Farquhtr, “ If any gentleman, soldiers, or others, have 
a mind to serve Her Mqjesty and pull down the Huinan 


king; if any ’prentices have severe masters, any children i 
nndutiful parents; if any servants have too little wages, j 
or any hnsband too much wife, let them repair to the j 
noble Sergeant Kite at the sign of the “Raven,” in this good : j 
town of Shrewsbury, and they shall receive present relief ( | 
and entertainment- Gentlemen, I don’t beat my drums ! 
hore to ensnare or enveigle any man; for you mast know, 
gentlemen, that I am a man of honour. Pray, gentlemen, 1 
observe my cap. This is the cap of honour; it dubs a. 
man a gentleman in die drawing of a trigger, and ho thal | 
has the fortune to be born six foot high was barn to be j 
a great man.” Neither Pearman nor Appletree appear j 
to bo of the magical altitude, but Kite winks at their! 
defects of stature, and they return the compliment by ' 
putting faith in all his promises. The sergeant plies them j 
with strong waters, and finding them apt, manages to 
emesh them both. How it happened, the following dia¬ 
logue will explain:— 

Kite. Hey, boys 1 thus we soldiers lira, drink, sing, dance, play I 
We live as ono should Bay— ire live—Tis impossible to toll how wa 
five. We are all primes. Why, you are a king—you art an emperor, 
and I’m a prince. Now, ain’t we I . 

Apple. No, sergeant, III he no emperor. 

Kite. No! 

Apple. No, I’ll be a justloe of the perne. 

Kite. A justice of peace, man 1 

Apple. Ay, wauns 1 will I; for since this pressing act they are 
greater than any emperor under the sun. 

Nits. Bone I You are a justice of the peace, and yew art a king, i 
and I am a duke ; and a nun duke ain’t 1 1 j 

Pear. Aye, but 111 be no king 

Kite. What then t { 

Pear. 1'U be a quocn. 

Kite. A queen 1 i 

Pmr. Ay, Qooen of England; that’s greater than any king of’em all. 

> Nils. Bravely said, fiit'li! liana for the Queen I -But hearken 1 
You, Mr. Justice, and you, Mr. Queen, did yqu ever me the Queen's 
picture ? - 

Both. No! no! no I 

Kite. I wonder at that. 1 have twa of tbsrn set iu geld, and aa'llke 
as her Majesty. Qod bltss the mark I See here they are sat in gold. ; 
(Tatee two broad-pitcet owl qfhit pocket, a«d five* one to reek) I 
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The passage of the coins confirms the bargain, and 
Appleton and Pearman, exchanging smock-frocks and 
liberty for pipe-clay and drill, leave the stage singing— 

“ Courage, boy*, 'tis one to ten, 

Hut we return all gentlemen, 

While conquering colour* we display, 

Over the lull* and faraway.” 

Wo manage such things, if not more honestly, more 
cautiously now, bat still, as over, the recruits are captique 
tlolis clonisque coastL 


VISIT TO A RUSSIAN BATTLE-FIELD. 

An officer attached to one of the vessels which took a 
gallant part in the battle of Enpatoria, by throwing shells, 
at long range, among the Russian squadrons as they 
advanced to attack the Turks, has favoured us with the 
|following sketch of a visit to the battle field:—“No 
sooner had the Russians retreated than the Tartar 
peasantry conld be seen from due ships out in the fields 
plundering the dead. An order having come for medical 
officers to proceed on shore, I visited the hospital with 
them, and found the rooms filled with the wounded on 
both sides, who appeared to have suffered most in the. 
legs from cannon balis and shells. The Russians were 
attended to, and their wounds dressed by the English 
surgeons, and the Turks by their own surgeons, some of 
whom were French and some Germans. Leaving this, 
we went to the battle-field, and there fonnd that the 
Tartars had not only stripped the dead of their arms, but 
of every article of clothing. There lay the Russian dead, 

I all fine yonng men, every one stripped naked, and lying 
I together in groups, as many as seventeen in one place, 
twelve in another, six in another, and so on, ns they fell, 
exhibiting all tho horrible characteristics of military 
carnage, with gun-shot and sword-gushes in the head 
and &cc, the ground being strewed with arms, legs, and 
i heads, scattered about. Many of the bodies had womids 
inflicted on them after death, as was evident from their 
appearance, for wounds so inflicted do not bleed, but 
look yellow and unsightly. Several had their throats 
cut after death, and some their ears cat off by the savage 
vindictiveness of tho Tartars. The bodies were singularly 
clean and white, so that, but for the presence of blood, 
ouo might fancy he was looking at groups of statues, 
fresh chiselled from the hands of the sculptor. The 
indignity offered to tho fallen foe was not left altogether 
unpunished, for, as we looked at the terrible scene, a 
Tartar who was standing near turned np the face of one 
of the corpses in a manner that nppeared to a French 
soldier to be diarcspoctfcd to the gallant dead, and 
yielding to the impulse of indignation which trno bravery 
wonld bo likely to feel nndcr such circumstances, the 
Frenchman instantly resented the affront by seising a 
stick and giving the exulting barbarian a good caning. 
Having passed over the whole field, we entered the 
batteries which had been attacked, and fonnd them 
strewed over with fragments of shell and grape shot, 
rifle bolls, and other implementa of destruction. The 
honses of the town behind the batteries were knocked 
down, and amidst tho nuns of one, surrounded by the 
debrie of her shattered household, sat a Crimean woman 
in tears, a melancholy picture of desolation aud boreavo- 
ment. One of the most revolting spectacles that we 
witnessed, was the assiduity with which the Tartars— 
who are in a state of great destitution, their flocks 
having been either plundered by the Russians or sold to 
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the English—rushed in crowds, like birds or beasts of 
prey, upon the carcases of the horses, which they were 
bnsily engaged in skinning nnd cutting up for food, 
putting tlio shoulders and Tegs into bags, and carrying 
them away on their backs, each with the self-satisfied air 
of a hunter bringing home his game, or a tradesman’s 
wife who was proud of her marketing. Two of them 
would fight over a piece of carrion with as much 
obstinacy aa if the object at their cupidity were a prise 
cow. Several women were most actively employed in 
these anatomical operations. One in particular I observed 
with her arms elbow-deep in the inside of a horse, and 
was struck with tho methodical coolness and skill with 
which she conducted her work, deliberately cutting ont 
the entrails aud then separating the pieces of fat, which 
she seemed to estimate most highly, for she carefully 
placed them in a doth and carried them home, leaving 
the less dainty morsels to such as had not epicurean 
tastes. These details of the horrors of war may perhaps 
sicken you, but they convey only a faint idea of the 
reality. 


A SHIP SUNK BY A WHALE. 

Gait. Jonas, of the lata schooner Waterloo* °f Port- 
madoc, sunk in the North Sea by a whale, after being 
landed at Calais by a French fishing boat, haa arrived in 
Loudon with his crow and makos the following report:— 
“The Waterloo sailed from Lynn for Schiedam (with 
barley) on the 19th ult. At 10 a.m. of the 21st, 
Lowestoft bearing \Y. by K., distant about 50 miles, 
wind E., strong gale, and high seas, vessel under double- 
reefed canvas, upon a wind, ou the port tack, perceived 
a large whale to windward, coming down fur the vessel, 
[tartly ont of the water, and swimming at a very rapid 
rate, and, when about ton yards off the ship’s side, dipped, 
and struck tint vessel, under water, abreast of the fore¬ 
rigging, on the port side, with his head, with a fearful 
blow, when tho vessel was perceived to heel and crack, 
and after striking the vessel the whale plunged into the 
deep head foremost, and rose his tail on high, nearly 
touching the fore-yard, and then disappeared. The 
pnrnps were fixed and worked, but by half-past 12 found 
she had five foot water in the well, and settling down 
fast, when the long-boat was cleared, and lashings cut 
away, and nearly floated off the decks, when all hands 
(six in number) jumped into her, without food or water, 
and the master, mate, and two men, without jackets, and 
only one oar and a piece of another in the boat, with the 
sea rnuniiig very high. In about twenty minutes after 
abandoning the vessel she capsized, and floated for about 
the same space of time on her side, and then disappeared, 
head foremost, at about half-past one pan. At the time 
she capsized there was a French fishing-boat about four 
miles to windward, and on seeing liar capsize, immediately 
bore up for the sinking vessel.” Tho boat proved to be 
No. 22, Captain Joseph Loelong, of Calais, which took 
all the crew on board, at about two p.m>, when 
they were all most kindly treated, and landed at 
Calail at midnight, where they wore provided for aud 
flirnished with jackets by Mr. Bonham, H.B.M. Consul, 
and suit to London. This circumstance' fully bears 
ont the statement made by Herman Melville, in his 
admirable work, entitled “The Whale,” in which be 
recounts more than one instance of ships having been 
struck by malicious whales and sunk in a very few 
minutes. 
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Received this day, as above, the atrm of Sigfitcea pounds 
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Tub lNiMIsher Mill feel obliged if persons requiring the back numU-rfi or 
tho Patriotic Fund 'Iournal to complete acts, will order them either 
illruct from the office, or of their booksellers, os soon as convenient. In order to 
prevent disappointment, a* the demand for back ttumlicni la dolly iuen'Mlng. 

IV E oordlftUv Invite lbu remarks and sugge*tionR of nnr njailers, wwiring 
then) that even it any communication, from its length or other reasons, should 
jioL be Inserted, it umy often tumble us to Judge of wliat Improvenicnls inay In* 
nceeswiry, and tlitrs Is* of service to Hie public nnd to ourselves. 

Alt. COMMUNICATIONS, LKOiHLY WRITTEN AND FREFAID, SHOULD BE AD¬ 
DRESS KP to tiie Editor of the “ Patkiotio >*i nd Journal," l.Vft, Strand, j 

The Third Monthly Part of the ” Patriotic Fund Journal” H now 
ready. The J’ari contains Five JSitml*crM ( In a handsome Ulnatrated cover, 
price ElrveupeDce. To be had of any Bookseller or Ncws-ngcut lu the 
lbilled Kingdom, 

X. X. (Eilgwtirc-road) Huy threepenny worth of rosemary nl 
ffiirdeu Market, nnd boil It over o »K>w lire hi nlwiit a pint of water, and ,\nu 
will llml that the liquid thus procured will do yonr hltir more kooU tluoi all 
tlio quack six-ctUns that you could apply to It tbr n twelvemonth. Jt will 
make it thick nnd strong, though somewhat dry, hut that you ran easily 
remedy with a little—n very HWJo nnurpw oil. 

T. IJarmrs (Hem!on)—Flogging Is practised in the stools of England to a 
eevlain extent, hut now only in the case of very young prisoner. Formerly 
it was otherwise. There Is an authentic com on record, and you will find it 
rwo Died either In the “ Year Book," or tliu “ Annual Jti*vlstor, ,> whore a a cry 
litigious ]>crsmi, having boon sentenced by Alderman Wood of London, to 
imprisonment mid Hugging' bnhiglit an notion ugalnst the sheriff, on regaining 
his liberty, for having forgotten tlio whipping. The disown* actually tried in 
the City or London, nnd the Jury retnmed a verdict for the plain till- damages, 
n farthing. 

A Pedestrian.- We lime heard It slated ihal ll is In contemplation to 
start on “ Umbrella Lending Society • in Um.lcm.but we nre sorry to say that 
wvcannot give you any hilbrmullou on the subject. We should nhtodvlse you 
lo embark your money In such a speculation however honestly Intended, for 
wu think it doubtful whether you would ever see it again. Wo never knew of 


<L W. (King WlllJaiiDStreel) ■ Napoleon commenced his retreat on tin* 0th 
of Xovcmlior, wlum tlio frost covered the ground, mid the men perished In 
lMiltuUuus,aml the horses fell by hundreds on the road*. What with iwr loss 
In bottle, und the effects of this awful And calamitous flint, Fnincu lost in the 
campaign of that year more thnU 400,000 men. 

llENitr.- The proposal of the, Bari, of ( Dumlonald for the destruction of 
SebnstcijMii is, wc believe, still under thoconaMerai Inn of the government. The 
veteran nobleman has declared hts intention, “wtlbout further delay to 
eommunicato to the wise nnd energetic ally of her most gnu Imi* Maje^t \ the 
incniiri, not only to spun* lhe remnant of the British army, hut to cn-iiro that 
of France, by the speedy destruction of the defences of Bchastopol. As to the 
fbrtiv.safit In the. lloltie, time dw« not so press." 

V, (HJebmoiul)—Spain and Portugal have nwVded to tlio European coalition, 

and the treaty Is to Ik* signed at 1'iirls In a few day*. • 

CL Newton (Wilmlngton-squaro) -The ucav electric telegraph to which 
you ruler, I* the Invention of M. Honelll, of Turin. The Inventor states that 
by moans of Ills telegraph, trains hi motion on a railway uro enabled to com¬ 
municate with each otliur at all rates of velocity, und al the same time, n Ith 
the telegraphic stations on the line, while the latter nre at flic' smite Unit* . 
Hide lo eoiiimunleate with the trains. M. Honelll htatca that lie is in jh^i^jou 
of a system of biographic ummmulcaUuu by which Wires are cut In ly I 
dlsjicnped with. j 

An Enuinekr (froyrton).The Mediterranean (kimpanv have undertaken 

with the. government to construct the ilarscUtts and Tunlon railway, sixty 
kilometre* tong, at a subvention or M)0,000iV*. per kilometre, and to opeu the | 
Urn* by May 1st, J8M». The conlraelors nre Mc#w*. Tftnmt and Kehakou.who | 
have Just flnhdwd tlio Avignon rallwuy, to be opened for passenger* rally in ; 
April, nnd for goods In ffillv. 

W. Bi euELbi a (Eusloti-square) -Tlielaw.ptu'llmnentarv, atpl preliminary 

engineering expenses of the, London and North We*»U*ni railway ntiuuinl 
altogether to ulmat £1,0V)^KH), p'liteb, large as the urn mint is, Is less In pro¬ 
portion to the whole capital expanded by tlir.Londonni)A North Western limn 
the Great .Vorthern’s 41700.000 expcnrUture for like purposes Is lo the. flreiil , 
Northern’s whole eupital expended. ' ! i 

A (’onstant Bkadka (Shafteabury-cfesecnt)— Lonl x*uluicrslon Is an I j 
RnglWinuui, hut lu* lias larg« estates In iMrnid. Tlie tnmllynaine is Temple. | j 
J. 0. (Huh) -We have not tlio materials at band lo euablo us to nimply : 
with ,v our reipunt, e\ on If we could find time and snare. j 

F,. Howard Cf’uuiptOu-tUrnot)—Tito Aimus given off fWan KilTeo dnriiur the ; 1 
process of rmoUiiK wjll eompletol.v remove any noxious cffiuvfa, either fwan 
animal or vegblahle matter, almost Ipstantanenusly rendering wbnt bail been J! 
a p»stitiTous deathly atmoapticre perfectly pure.. ■ > 

Adolvih's (Thurloe-NH i arc)—The pmctlee of Avritluu frholmis lettrrs fn j i 
dlstluvulslieil persons merely ft>r tltc sake of possessing tlielr auloginphs, I* i 1 
much to in* deprecated, amt wc should hdvfcie you to try some mor<* legitimate i J 
menus of gaining your purpose. It Is very miprohuhle Hint the pm**on w*1iomt ! • 
name ,Von mention would grant ton an tatendow uthui such a pretext. The ! 
eoolii'Dh of your propoKiilou reinindH ns of an maiedme Ink! of the 1***1 Goethe,,, 
who like many other celebrated men, was snnuwhat am no ed by the visits nl 1 1 
stronger*. A student, once rolled at bis house anil miuoated to see him. • J 
Oocllio, contrary to ids usual cnstoin, eonseutetl to Ihj seen; and, utter tin!, 
student had waited a short time tu the atitcehamlwr, be a|>peurvd and without !, 
speaking took a chair, niwl waled lUmsclt in the middle of the room. ’J'ln* 
student, far from licing nulmrraswd by this unojcpeelefl pmvjHlIag, tisik a" 
lighted wax candle In Ids hand, and walking round fJio poet, dellbemti-B : 


any one who returned an nnibrellH. I#ld ,) ou j* 

f. Fox (Baker-street)—Written directions would lie of little sm lee to yon In 
UuiwrtliiH the selcncn and mystery of hkatlng. Skuto«. Ice, and a brave henrt, 
:uid the greirtcst of thaw three Is the last, arc the grand requisites. Uo to 
riollami nnd laigiii on your lierul. 

t’. W. t\—W# are much obliged by the offer of your ve rses. They are very 
musical in their endenoc, but you must, aim at greater originality of scntlmcm. 
Perhaps you will reply with T#mi Hood— 

“ I fear that them’s nothing original In me— 

T T nlcss ’tta original sin.” 

—Imt try. That man was not a fhol, as Is generally supposed, but a philoso¬ 
pher, who, being asked whether lu* could play tlie Hutu, n*plled, “ldun’t 
km»w, fiir I never tried.” 

A L,ady.—'W c regret that wo cannot supply you with recipes for the pnj- 
paration of the i>ertnmes to which you allude, or for any other*, not being 
ourselves ultlwr pcrftnncrs nr prnetieal chemists. Auch dulieachw are dear, 
hut It is questionable whether you would suru au^’tliing by cumponndlng tbepi 
yimrsWt' instead of purcliodng thorn of a jicrftimcr. It hi customary to bury 
iterf nines In the ground, or to proserve thorn In a cold collar for years before 
tliey are inert. 

Givis.—There is a bill in preparation fbr tlw rofbrm of the London corpora¬ 
tion, but tlie war, which occupies lira attention of tlie legtaUloro to the 
exclusion of almost every other topic, has not permitted its being lull! mi tlw | 
tabic. The secretary for the Homo Department has gi von notice, turnover, of 
Ills lutentioQ to bring it forward Immediately after Boater. For llw dour love l 
of wnnnon sense wc concur with yon hi ihe hope that when tlmoorpufutlmi Is ; 
reformed it will do awaj with that ndsomWo piece of boobylsin, .the Lord i 
Ala) or’» stmw. . ! 

I». (llomfonl)—It 1 ms Wen generally observed that very cold fprtnga are 
ueuaUy Kueccedod by very wosni summers, und for the sake of the crops it Is 
U> Im*. hoped tlint such will be thp ease this year) but the. harvest will probably 
bo a late one. A opmspondtmt frtmi the north of Scotland *uy*—“ We ar* 
uow m the middle of March, and not an ounce of seed is yet in the ground." 

A SmsdRiDKR (lUnrkhcnth) -Atctcorlc shnwers are of romnirm occurrence 
in tropical houwtrlra, but they nre rare iu those northern latitudes; neverthe¬ 
less they occasionally war. The [most remarkable was probably that or 
lTf»a, wlieu Londou was vlidtcd with a tremendous tempest, and nnstcortc 
Slones ol'extraordinary also fell in several parts of thu metropolis. A criminal 
was ordered for cxcctltlon tluit day on Kenning tom Common, for nn^dfchcc 
which,in our ttmc, watibl probably lie visited with six months' imprisonment, 
ami tlio mob, iguprantly supposing that the war of the elements indicated Ills 
innocence, offered violent resistance to the myrmidons of the law. The 
disturbance continued fbr many hours, and h was dghtoVloek at night before 
tlie unhappy criminal suffered his terrible scutum*), 

C. (Mauchestor )— u The Loudon Spy," ft*mu which Mr. Macaulay quotes so 
copiously In his “History of KnglaiuV’ -In a coarse and not parliculurly pure 
book; however, it gives a curious picture of the statu or society in the seven¬ 
teenth century. You may find it In the Mritbd) Museum. 

M. 1).—The play of “ Money " was first porferrood at the Haymafket in 
the year tMO, Mooready rcproscntlDg tlw hero, *M the inlmlMlde Helen 
| Fnuctt (who wo arc happy to hoar is about to visit DuMlu at Faster) that of 
| tlio hciDine. Wr E. It. Torttnn Is the author. 


\d( wed him tin all sides; llien selling down Hie eamlJo. lie drew out his purse,; 
ami taking from Jt a small plcci? of silver, put It on tho toMo, nnd went inraj 
wllliout si«aking a womb , • • 

I’. AIakmnc. (Dublin)- Jf j mi ilo not wish lo lose your Uionc) lH*)i*nd I 1 
hope of recovery, you will not spccnlatc in goods for the Austrullan market. !| 
A ulrculur from Atelbourne assert* that nearly tlu* whole of tliu evil caused 
there by tliu execs* of exportations from Kndand Is dm* to “ outsider*"—nu n 
not regularly engaged tu tlie Australian or any other trade, but who thought 
they conkl in«ke fortunes by consigning goods lo a rotinlr) sii]iik*s<*iI lo bu 
puvwt' Willi gold, Mcdtcnl men, hnnkars, uierrhaiitif clerks, clergymen, 
publicans, even women, have luwl ventures to Australia. 

A. (ltoston) —Homer divided the Him! and Odyssey into os many ImrA* ns 
there are fetters in th« Greek alphabet. Herodotus numbered bis liooks tutcr 
lira muses} and Gregorio lx*ll wrote os many hooks as ho was ) ears old. | 
O. (lleiullng)—A ranudu dollar or five shilling note is not worth more than 
| 3*.‘8d. or 8f». M. in tills rountry. 1 

Frednkiok nAKEDELL (Huw) -During Uic iDontli af Fphrunry there wen ! 
3*C*G7 deaths Ift tho British aruiy. Of this number only six killed by 
the enemy; 1,401 died pf disease In the camp, and GOD hi the hospital* of 
Scutari, &c. 

Oharuu T. (HJgh-strwt, Windsor)—^Wfil hear ftrrnn ns In Ora couree of a 
day or two. 

k. Hoots (I’addook-wood)- Tlu* Ifdb Keginrant,ot QuclNx*. y ls btfis* the only 
Quemi’a regWmtit of the lino In Tiumda, if w* except tha Canadian lUflc*. 
The military commission fbr sinuc thun sitting at Quebec,has lUiule It* rupori, 
fei’ominbndlng the twfablisbinrnt of volunteer ttodp* df militia, rttvnfry, field 
batteries and tbirt cbnipanle*. wltti infantry artued. as. riflemen. This fereo 1* 
to consist of sixteen triKips pf uaiulry, Hovep field bCtteriis of artillery, five 
(but. companies of nrtfllery, and fifty companies of rlftcmcii; in h1I 4,ooo men. 
Kon-cunimlMAiotiert officers und men to gut eight dollars cadi for uuiionn, 
every three years. 

A corresfonmcnt inftfftnfl oatliat thelodfes of ForfersWrc lmw bHiidsomeiy 
agreed to prqvldu hand Insiruimuit# ib» the county regiment of mllltla artillery 
stationed at Montrose, und that tiiu sum named ns the anticipated gift Is sneh 
os will make tliu musical equipments of lias corpsfct <wicq literal and elumdeto. 

Galeddniensis. Kergeunt John Alavjdienum, of tlio 42nd Uo.val lflgJi- 
lMtulcrs, who died at Kingussie on the 9th uit<, wa« In the H3rd year of Wsage. 
Hu served under Amlrarcromby In Egypt, was body ren-unt to that great 
general, was wounded at the taking of tin) French rmmtm on ilio Handy hill* 
of Abort klr, amt was also one of the Highland sergeants who aevninpanled his 
remains to Malta. Maepherson was discharge;! at Edinburgh iu 1801, conse¬ 
quently be drew a pension for fifty-four years. Immediately on his arrival in 
his native district, he was appointed head game-keeper totlte Diiknof Gordoo, 
in Badcnooh, and continued in that noble family’s wjrvlcc uiifll the property 
whs sold by the late Duke's trustees—a period of thirty^ht years, 

W. CniLDKB* (M<uilaguc-*Uert>— Wc tiavc heard so often of the diwovetr 
of fragtnenlA of Oir, pla)'S of Euripides, that wc are not disposed to put nnreb 
fidthin the paragraph going the round qfftw Farlabm pagers to tho effect 
that M. Kgger, of tho Institute, lias discovered in on Egyptian pap^vns an 
tmpifMishcd feagniettt of a lost tragOdy by the great Owft driwuritiH. The 
papyrus, it to said, formed pari of the ootieetionl mranlfty bnwght to V'rauce 
h.v M. Murlette, who is wcU-kbown by his dlscbvcTy of tm* ruins of Memplils. 
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INCIDENTS OF TIIE WAR. 

A ubcmmkk boy, only ten yearn of age, attached to the 
third battalion of < ironndicr Guards under the command 
of Coionel Wood, has covered himself with glory and 
made a name that will be famona in the hiatory of the 
present campaign. The boy accompanied his battalion 
to the heights of Alma, and preserved the most un- 
dannted demeanour during the battle. At one time 
a twenty-four pounder passed on each skle of hint, ami 


; shot and shell fell about him liko hail; but notwith¬ 


standing the weariness of the day, present dangers, 
j or th<? terrible sight, the boy’s heart beat with tender¬ 
ness towards the poor wonnded soldiers that lay around. 
Instead of going into a tent to take care of himself after 
the battle was over, he refused to tako rest, but was seen 
venturing bis life for the good of his comrades in tho 
! battle-field. The hoy was semi stopping carefully over 
! one dealt body after another, collecting all tho broken 

... . .• ! _1_i_t__ _ it.... (a 


musket# ho conhl tiwl, ami making a fin? iu the night to 
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procure but water. He made tea for tbe poor sufferers, 
aiul Raved the life of Sergeant Russell and some of the 
private soldiers who were lying nearly exhausted far 
want. Thus did this youth spend tbe night. At the 
buttle of ftalafclava he again ussktod the wounded. Thk 
boy did hk duty by day, and worked in the trendies by 
night, taking but little rest. At the battle of lnkerman, 
he was surrounded by Russians for about twenty minutes, 
and, to use his own words, ho thought that it was 
“a case” with him, but he escaped unscathed. He 
received one shot, which went through his coat and out 
at the leg of liis trousers, but Providence again preserved 
him unhurt. He helped, with all the bravery of a man, 
to get iu the wounded, and rested not until the poor 
sufferers were made as comfortable as he could make 
them. He waited on the doctor when extracting shot 
from the men, and waited on the men before and after. 
Some of the wounded say that they should not have been 
alive now had it not been for this boy’s unwearied 
watchfulness and kindness in their hours of helplessness. 


A PERSONAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE CZAR. 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS GHASAOTSft AMU GENIUS. 
CONCLUDING CHATTEK. 

Grown* turn their east***. length of Says thoir date, 
Triumphs their tombs, felicity her fete. 

King Jamet I. 

Little children are wont to give utterance in their 
nurseries to a melodious sentiment, the truth of which 
they strikingly illustrate in their pwa noisy little 
persons— 

“ Needles and yina 1 needles and pine I 


When a men's minded his trouble begins.” 

Bnt there is a tronble greater than that of a husband— 
the splendid solicitude that waits upon a monarch. No 
sooner bad Niebsjfia assumed the kingly office than he 
had bitter exparieuee of Shakespeare’s famous saving, 
“ uneasy lies tfi* b«9d tfcftt wears a crown.” A military 
revolt was the fitst tiaOgsr with which he had to compete. 
It was set ea ffidg by Count Festal and other discontented 
noblcB, but Nicholas Ufffiecd a front of fierce defiafiee to 
it and crushed it in the bud- Puring the progress of this 
brief conspiracy there occurred an incident sufficleHm 
remarkable to denerve • passing allusion.—Attired tit 
military costume, the ftfi «*e (noiujug to 

the neighbourhood of the Wwtto $0%^ When be. saw 
advancing towards him on# if the tof 
guards, Thfiir colours were Hying jg 
their bayonets were fixed, and to# St$ 
on tlieir polkhed helmets. They w« _ 
of their wt» to the Sonafo mmk 

“pronounce—as tfee ffrllj In i H p |jl lif 

full dignity ctofel* hidlEf It 

after the manner of KcpiiMh» Waited fw stern oompbnto 
until the troops had approached sufficiently near to be 
| aware of his identity. He thou surveyed .them with a 
haughty glanco, and throwing into hk voice a tone of high 
command, exclaimed, “Turn about face!—right shoulder 
forward March!” The soldiers obeyed mechanically. 
He then drew his sword, and placing himself at their 
head, marched them back to their barracks. In the whole 
career of the czar we know not of any other occurrence 
which has so strong a flavour of heroism as this simple 
incident. There is something little lees than sublime in 
i the roady wit and calm self-possession which it displays. 



RNg«S$ 
the best 


The mere soldiers were treated with lenity, Nicholas 
having requested that they should be considered as being 
misled; but tbe chief insurgents experienced merciless 
severity. Of one hundred and twenty-eight the punish¬ 
ments were thus decided t—eighty-four, were banished to 
Biheria, some for limited periods, others for life; thirty- 
one condemned to he decapitated, and five to the dreadful 
punishment, of death by quartering; these five weru 
Festal, whose name is cfefafiy familiar to the English 
reader for the exquisite melody he is said to have com¬ 
posed in his cell the night before his execution, Rylcef, 
Kahofsky, Mouruvief, and Bestucheff. The czar revised 
the decisions, and before ratifying them commuted the 
scujjpnce of death on the thirty-one into perpetual exile. 
The leaders he left to the mercy of their judges, and the 
court not wishing to be harsher than their prince, decided 
that the five criminals should not bequatcred but hanged. 
They met their fate with heroic fortitude. Owing to the 
ropes slipping over the hoods of their cloaks, Iiylocf and 
Festal were both precipitated from the scaffold into the 
street, and their observations on being picked up show 
bow men can so harden themselves against the horrors of 
their sitnation, as to step into the grave with a joke in 
theirmouths;—“ Unlucky fellow that I am I” said Ryleef, 
“must it be that not even death succeeds with me!” 
“Accursed country!” cried Festal, “where they botch 
everything, and can’t eveu hang a man!” Rut the 
myrmidons of the law Want more skilful in their second 
experiment, and soon $ rop Uf drunk and a flourish of 
trumpets announced that th0 fingerings of the prisoners 
kn4 wgwipated. 

SayiAX now followed the career of Nicholas Romanoff 
ftwm tbMW Of h>s birth to that on which the overthrow 
of the military insurrection placed him In undisputed 
possession of the throne it does not comport with the, 
modest pretensions of thia brief memoir that we should ] 
discuss the political projects which engrossed the remainder 
of his life; that Wo should tell the story of his wars with 
Boland, Persia, and Tfiffeey, or that we Should attempt to 
describe that Subtle and insidious policy which under the 
hypocritical pretext of "protection’’ went on from year to 
yWi absorbing, annexing, and demolishing adjoining 
ttates, until tbe aggressions of tile osar hud at last been 
pushed to such a point, that all the great powers of 
Eurqps were compelled hi ae&defeaoe to confederate 
against Nha. Leaving this task to more ambitious writers, 
it rnardy remains that *e Should take a rapid glance at 
tbs character aad genius of the atafi, and briefly consider 
Mi pereemai habits. 

It is scaretiy possible to SH|$tae that Nicholas can 
have been in fitt Me or gemdifi Cease to the word, “ a 
peat man,” That he was bold, aWfliWitop, enterprising, 
fibergfititt ♦‘tkefimt pol ioemtrn in m fitopir* and the first, 
drill-sergeant in him army,” k Credible; but 

that there was any attribute rf mural greatness in his 
nature—that he was high-souled, virtuous, chivalrous, 
and devoted, is what tho world will find it much more 
difficult to believe. “Nicholas k no genius,” wrote 
M. Micbelsen, “ but a character.” Yet the character is 
deficient—deficient iu that which the after-reading of the 
grand-duke could never supply-mental refinement and 
human sympathy. “One tithe of the exertions lavished 
on detaik worthy of the army-tailor and the drill-ser¬ 
geant,” says the author of “ Eastern Europe”—” ono tithe 
at the activity wasted in scampering about high-roads, j| 
one hundredth part of tha muttering caused iu his empire ^ 
to uphold the terrors of ids name, would bavo sufficed i 
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|jin some degree to root ont from it the corruption and 
! demoralization which now more than ever thrire, expand,' 
11 and flourish there.” Not only is his career regarded from 
' | a purely personal point of view, destitute of- true dignity, 

| but thu condition of his subjects- proclaims an utter want 
! of moral greatness in the ruler who held undisputed Sway 
j over them. The truly great prince is he who, being 
j good himself, imprints “ the figure and inscription” of his 
; own goodness on the peoplo whom lie governs. If the. 

| eondnet of a peoplo and the moi-al aspect of the. country 
! they inhabit may not bo token as indicative of the eba- 
j | racter of the man who rules them with an absolute sceptre, 
ij wo confess that wo are at a loss to understand by what 
11 ci-iterion the merits of an absolute sovereign ought to-be 
: | determined. But, measured by this standard, how low 

jj mnst. he our estimation of the late czar’s character! Lot 
i j us glance at his capital, and what a picture meets our 
jjgaze! “The pedestrians,” says M. do Lagny, “movo 
ji about the streets, the marketa, and the public squares, in 
j • perfect silence ; it seems as though you were in a eonutry 
11of deaf nnd dumb persons; everything wears a sombre 
jjimd lugubrious aspect; yon feel that the people are not 
■j free, and that they are constrained in their notions. It 
!; always appeared to me when T remarked the silent ami 
|! anxious air of the multitude that they were reluming 
I i from an execution or a funeral. The Neva itself flows 
:: with great rapidity and without noise; ita waters are deep 
"and of a sinister colour, changing their hue like the eye 
,of a serpent; the stream appears to bo in a hurry to 
! traverse a city that is cursed, and pass as qnicldy as 
! 1 possible the wails of the fortress, which arc loo freqncutly 
roeking with human blood. It is a difficult task to ftud 
: two or more Russians walking together and indulging in 
i the pleasure of a friendly and confidential conversation. 

|; They look at one another and are silent. It seems its if 
j | the knout, liko some invisible agent, Were hovering in the 
j j air, and that every one entertained fears for the safety of 
I;bin shoulders. Yon do not evon hear, as Is the case 
! i everywhere else, the cries of the various itinerants, who 
j | sell things in the streets. Discipline is visible at every 
| step you taka All you hear is the coachmen shouting 
|; to the foot-passengers to get ou ono side like the monoto- 
liimus croaking of so many crows. This isolation and 
silence in the midst of a city inhabited by four hundred 
thousand souls, freeze the blood and fill tlie mind with a 
sort of terror.” And then he goes on to toll us how 
every decency of life Is disregarded — how the nobles, 
ruinod by gambling, live ou sour cabbage, cucumbers, 
mushrooms, salted or pickled fish, but have fonr horses 
to their carriages—how 1 their servants are without shirts 
j and never use a pocket-handkerchief — how the private 
I houses art) rotten with dirt—how the peasants lie, without 
exception, on tho cold floor—how ladies and gentlemen 
“live and die upon a sofa” behind a screen—how vermin 
float on tho soup, and how all classes of the community, 
instead of melting their sugar in their tea as Christian 
creatures horn for immortality ought to do, nibble a lump 
ns thfey drink, and throw hack what remains into the 
sugar-basin J “ And then' stands tho city of the czar 
like a city that is cursed, in which a whole population of 
slaves is writhing under the grasp of the terrible punish¬ 
ments of an implacable will!” Aid yet this same 
M. do Lagny would have us believe that the fonperor 
Nicholas, under whoso sway such ah execrable state of 
things existed, “ was radically good, just, and hnmonc.” 
He assures ns that the RtunMhs were so plastic to their 
sovereign's will that they Wonld “turn Chinese, Lap¬ 


landers, or Hottentots, or would lie talooed like the] 
New Zealanders if the czar but expressed a wish to that, 
effect." If this were so, all wo can say is that it speaks 
but little for the moral greatness of the czar, that having 
In his hands materials so ductile, plastic, nnd accommo¬ 
dating, he failed to fashion them to purposes of virtue, 
houonr, and integrity. All travellers emieny in describing 
the Muscovites as steeped to the lips lu barbarism and 
depravity, and what is the worst feature in the case is, 1 
that native ■writers—such men as tine authors of “Home 
Life in Russia,” and “Lite in the Interior of Russia”— 
draw a more terrible picture of tho state of things in that 
country than even tho most hostile foreigners have ever 
sketched. Mr. Oliphant’s description was bad enough, iu 
all conscience, but Muscovite writers have moru than 
corroborated it. Go whore lie might, he found barbarism 
in the richest abundance, but little of civilization 
beyond the vices and follies which too often accompany 
it. Great tracts of country barren and desolate; 
thousands upon thousands of acres which know- agri¬ 
culture only by a slight superficial scratching; frosts 
which blockade tho outlets of trade’ iu winter; snows 
which an» allowed to accumulate on the summer roads; 
women with waists immediately tinder their throats, and 
petticoats tucked up to their knees, tramping gallantly 
through the mnd; ladies and gentlemen bathing together 
in the same waters with no more drapery on them than 
snclt as the waves may modestly improvise; nolicemen 
whose subsistence depends on what they can extort from 
the public by direet. taxation ; government officials whose 
whole philosophy is cotiqirised in one word “peculation;” 
station-masters who acknowledge no other impulse to 
duty than sqph as is administered iu the shape of a kick 
or a curse ; post-lmys who will forsake yon in the middle, 
of a snow-prairie unless you threaten to throttle them; 
posi -huts devoid of all furniture and swarming with vermin; 
towns of fifty thousand inhabitants without a lamp; large 
ami jiopulous villages in a state of utter heathenism, without 
a church, without a school—nil schools being strictly 
prohibited except in n few great towns; an arrogant and 
audacious aristocracy; a besotted and apathetic peasantry; 
a selfish and avarieionsgovermnent Which encourages public 
intoxication for tho sake of tho exchequer, yet—0 shade 
of Walter ltaleigh!—fines a man three roubles for smoking 
a cigar. Such wen- the sights which made Mr. Oliphant’s 
eyes a calamity to him during his sojourn in Russia. 
What a pleasant country to be sure to live—out of! All 
things, they say, are relative in this world, and so they 
are. The elderly gentleman who travels by first-class 
express iu England is soon comfortabfe enough amid his 
soft cushions and silken enrtaius. .So, too, after his own, 
though a different fashion, is the Greenlander in his sledge, i 
drawn by deer and pursued by wolves. Each wonld bo i 
perfect in his felicity were it not that a collision may: 
smash the “Britisher,” and flic wolves may eat. the Green-j 
lander. Travelling in Russia, ns described by Mr. i 
Oliphanf, has charms which are unknown both iu: 
Greenland and England, the chief characteristic of the!' 
system living that your chances of locomotion depend upon j 
your being able to kirk the station master and garotte the i 
jiost-boy. If it can bo seen that yon are dnly qualified to | 
accomplish both these amiable feats you will not be called j 
upon to undertake either, and you may lie pretty sure ofb 
being conveyed at a rattling paee for the low charge ofb 
fourpence-half]penny per mile. If, on the contrary, you: •• 
cad neither kick nor throttle, and have not such a knew- ! 
ledge of Row as will enable you even to curse in it, your 
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case is hopeless; you may sit by the road-side till the crows 
come for your eyes. Such is the state of things ia Itns- 
sinV The people—heaven help them I—lost in barbarism 
and ignorance, the gentry cruel, tyrannical, and treacherous, 
and every department of the state polluted by the most 
flagrant practices of peculation and corruption. Yet the 
panegyrists of the late czar would have us believe that 
the country which presents so terrihle a spectacle of 
misconduct and] misrule was governed by a great man— 
a man of genius and of virtue. For our part wo must 
take leave to doubt it, 

Of the czar’s personal appoaroncc the reader will not be 
displeased to learn something. Fournier’s description of 
the j&utocrat is the best that ire remember to. have seen— 
“It has been said and repeated everywhere that the 
Emperor of Russia is one of the handsomest men of his 
empire. But what ought to have been especially re¬ 
marked is, that the beauty of the czar is cold in animation, 
without grace and without brilliancy. He bis taller than 
Ins brother Alexander, but he has neither Ids smile, nor 
that engaging exterior, nor those amiable manners which 
exorcised snch invincible attraction for all who approached, 
him. Nicholas may bo one of the tallest men in hia 
empire—we will not contest; but Alexander was the 
most amiable and the best beloved. Nicholas is stiff, 
starched, and absolutely freezing in his deportment. His 
features, stern and severe, show no impression. He has 
no freedom in his manner, bnt seems to imagine that his 
constrained demeanour displays dignity. Yon would say 
that ho was enclosed from head to foot in armour of 
wlialobone. His countenance exhibits the immovable 
regularity of a lifeless statue; it is correctly handsome, 
but there is nothing transparent; it is like marble, and it 
is easy to see that the kindly warmth of humanity has 
rarely illnmined that polished brow; his aspect betrays a 
constant struggle between a desire to appear benevolent, 
anil the necessity of showiug himself imperial; he is 
haughty and yet does not inspire awe. What is peculiar 
in the expression of his countenance is the waut of agree¬ 
ment between the mouth, which sometimes will smile, 
and the eye, which remains cold and unlighted. It is 
more difficult for Nicholas to feign to be a man than to 
appear as the emperor.” 

Such was the czar bnt a few days agone; to day he is 
us the clod of the valley 1 What an illustration does his 
death afford us of the matchless peroration of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to his “ History of the World: ” 

“ 0 eloquent and mightie Death! Whom nono could 
advise, Thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, Thou 
hast done; and whom all the world hath flattered, Thou 
only bast cast out of the world and despised. Thou hast 
drawoe together all the forre-stretched greatnesse, all the 
pride, crudtie, and ambition of men, and covered it all 
over with these two narrow words—‘ Hicjacet,'" 

Alt, yes! Death is your true disenebanter. He 
breaketh the sword of the mighty, ho turnoth to dust the 
sceptre of the monarch, and writeth on all created things 
— Vanity! Vanity! Vanity! C. D. 


A NARRATIVE OF GHUZNEE. 

Duma the war in AflJfbanisUn in the summer of 1889, 
it was determined to break np the camp before Candahar, 
and march upon GhuznoC. The troops formiug this expe¬ 
dition consisted of about 8,000 'British, and a native con¬ 
tingent of 4,000 men; making altogether an effective 
force of 12,000, with 40 pieces of artillery: the whole 


under the command of Sir John Keane. They marched in 
three divisions, as a precaution against any sudden attack, 
but they proceeded without interruption twelve miles over 
the plains to the west of the fort, and halted within a 
mile of its walls. Ghnzqee, which had been represented 
as almost destitute of defence, proved on the contrary to 
be a place of groat strength, as will be apparent from the 
following brim description. Standing on the northern 
extremity of a range of Mils, running due east and west, 
the town was protected on three sides by a broad and 
deep moat, supplied with water from the adjoining river. 
It possessed a high rampart in good repair, built on a 
scarped mound, about thirty-five feet in height, and flanked 
by numerous towers. The citadel was a square of irre¬ 
gular form, situated on an eminence commanding the 
whole {dace, and effectually coveting the interior from any 
hostile fire on the hills to the north. A ftmt&e braye and 
wet ditch surrounded the ramparts; while tho irregular 
form of the enceinte gave a good flanking fire. In addition 
to this, according to the reports of the engineer officers 
operating before it, these fortifications had been recently 
enlarged and strengthened; the ditch cleared out and 
filled with water—stated to be unfordable, and as out¬ 
work commanding its bed had been built on the right 
bank. These were formidable obstacles either to mining 
or esealading, and os tho batteriug train of the investing 
army had been left at Candahar, it was evident the for¬ 
tress could not he attacked in a regular manner with any 
prospect of success. The garrison consisted of nearly 
4,000 men, a large portion of them being well-mounted 
cavalry, and there were about an equal nnmber of inhabi¬ 
tants in tho town. They had sufficient provisions for 
right months, and such was the strength of the place, 
that tho Afghans believed it to bo capable of bolding out 
for a year against any attack. Upon bring closely In¬ 
spected, however, by the English general, it was discovered 
to possess one vulnerable point. The gate on the side of 
Cabool had been left free for ingress and egress, as re¬ 
inforcements were expected to arrive from that city. It 
was arranged, therefore, that the attack should he made 
there, and for this purpose the troops were ordered to 
take up a new position in that direction, and to occupy 
the entire frontier space ranging between north and south 
east. Tlds change effectually deprived the garrison of 
all chance of escape, and it also put them off their guard; 
for, In their ignorance, thoy regarded it with great satis- 
faction, as evincing an intention on the part of the be¬ 
siegers to abandon Ghnznec, and proceed at once upon 
Cabool. During the rccohuoisance made by Sir John 
Keane, the day before tlds change of position took place, 
a brilliant and hold expedient was suggested, it is said, 
by Captain Thompson, of the engineers, which was, to 
make a dash at this gateway, Mowing the gate open by 
bags Of powder. They determined at oncc.to adopt this 
plan, and to make every preparation during the night, in 
order to carry it into effect on tho following morning. It 
was farther resolved, that the attention of die garrison 
should be drawn off by a feigned attack on the opposite 
side, to enable the engineers to carry on fheir operations 
as secretly as possible. 

About midnight, a strong detachment of the 6th 
Native Infantry was placed in some gardens outride the 
town, and soon afterwards three companies of the 85th, 
under Captain Hay, took up a position towards the Worth 
aide of the fortress, with instructions to koqp up on in¬ 
cessant fire, of musketryjjtion the works. The artillery 
under the direction of a Brigadier-general was placed in a 
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commanding situation on the opposite heights. Mean- and the train fired; the explosion-party retiring with all 
while, Captain Thompson, with the officers and men of possible despatch to such cover as they could find. 
| the engineer department, crept down to the works with Although still ignorant of the nature of theso proceedings, 
their terrible apparatus. They were protected by a party the enemy's attention was at this moment aroused by the 
of her Majesty’s 18th regiment, who seeking whatever commotion at the gate, and a brilliant bine light was 
; cover they could find on either side the road, endeavoured brought to tho spot that they might ascertain what was 
, to reduce the fire from the ramparts, which became very going on. Bat it was too late. The powder-bags had 
j heavy on the approach of the party. The tempestnons ignited, and exploding with a tremendous crush, shivered 
! state of the woather, however, was exceedingly favourable the massive barricade to pieces and tore away solid 
i for tbe concealment of their movements, tho wind blowing masses of raftsonry and woodwork from tho main building. 

| in soch violent gusts from the oast as frequently to drown None of tho assailants were injured by the explosion, bat 
i all aouud among the devoted garrison of the operations an officer (Captain Peat), in Ids anxiety to witness the 
going on fbr their destruction. The explosion party result of tho operations, not keeping sufficiently under 
I comprised three officers, three sergeants, and eighteen men cover, was for a few minutes stunned by the concussion. 

| of the sappers, carrying 900 lbs. of powder in sand bags, After a short pause, the bugle sounded fbr tho storming 
' with a hose more than seventy feet long. Behind these party to advance, and the hendo Colonel Donnie, at the 
| stood the storming party, in anxious expectation of the bead of the forlorn hope, sprang forward over the black 
; signal for action. It was composed of tbe grenadier and smoking ruins that impeded the gateway. The 
I companies of her Majesty’s 2nd and 17th regiments, the surprised and terrified Afghans for a moment lost their 
' Bengal European regiment, and a company of her Majesty’s self-possession, bnt speedily recovering themselves, a 
118 th regiment under the heroic Colonel Dennie, who had fierce hand-to-hand encounter ensued while they con- 
' been appointed to the command. A second body, led by tested tho entrance with great bravery. Daylight had 
! Brigadier Side, was made up of the rest of her Majesty’s now broken; bnt it was still so dark where die soldiers 
! 2nd and Bengal European regiments, with the whole of had to grope their way between the yet standing walls 
I tho 18th, excepting the company attaohed to Colonel that it was impossible for them to distinguish any object 
i Donnie’s forlorn hope. Her Majesty’s 17th regiment clearly, and they poured in their deadly volleys when 
formed tbe support, and was directed to follow the stem- almost dose upon die enemy. There was, indeed, neither 
ing party into tho fort. The reserve was commanded by time nor space for regular firing. It was at first feared 
Sir Willoughby Cotton in person, and consisted of the that the gate had been bricked up behind, a sudden 
unemployed companies of the 16th, 85th aud 48th regi- angle in the passage causing that appearance; but as the 
ments, while Colonel Stalker, with the 19th Bombay leading files pressed on they caught a glimpse of the sky 
infantry supported a division of cavalry stationed on tho above the heads of their receding foes and felt assured 
Cabool road to prevent a surprise from the enemy in that that the town was before them. The conflict though 
quarter. severe was not qf long duration; nothing could meet the 

It was now three o’clock in the morning, and every- impetuous advance of the heroic little band. Animated 
thing was in readiness fbr the grand attack. So admirably by the example of their daring leader, whose commanding 
had the various operations been conducted that the garrison figure was ever seen foremost in the struggle, and whose 
had no suspicion of anything serious being intended till voice cheered them on to the attack, they eagerly pressed 
the commencement of the false attack mi the north side, forward, overpowering all resistance; and at length a 
by Captain Hay and his party, rousod them to a sense of loud, exhilarating cheer announced the successful issue of 
danger. At the appointed time, tease troops opened a tho conflict. In tec mean time, through some misundcr- 
brisk fire, white was answered from tee ramparts with standing, the supporting columns under Brigadier Sale 
such artillery as oonld be brought to l>ear against it; and had commenced a retrograde movement. While advancing 
every time tee assailants showed themselves to the enemy with tee rest of the storming party to render prompt 
they were saluted with a storm of musketry. To increase assistance to tee forlorn hope, they were informed that 
tho excitement of tee scene, the Afighans now exhibited although the gate was blown down, tee passage was so 
mi their wails a succession of blue lights, evidently to ohokod up teat Colonel Dennie bad been unable to force 
afford them a clearer view of tee position of their adver- an entrance. Unwilling to proceed in the face of such 
sariea. On all sides tee cannonade and roll of musketry disheartening intelligence, tec brigadier reluctantly 
grew more terrific, end tho northern rampart especially ordered a retreat. This hod commenced, when Captain 
bccamo one ,sheet of flame. But tee grand coup de mam Thompson, becoming anxious at the non-appearance of 
was at hand. The party to whom tb» critical duty was these troops, hastened to ascertain tee cause of tee delay, 
entrusted now advanced to the doomed gateway silently and informed General Sale that instead of being repulsed 
and rapidly, led by Lieutenant Durand, of tee engineers. Colonel Dennie was already within tee fortress. The? 
Tim besieged mat have been conscious of the approach brigadier instantly pressed forward and entered the gato- 
of *»una» troops, bnt they could have had no suspicion of way; but the momentary check occasioned by tee false 
tee terrible process going on, or they might easily have intelligence had well nigh produced tee most disastrous 
frustrated tee whole scheme. But this abeenoe of suspicion results. Too much time had tea been lost before the 
on their part had been calculated upon as among the mam body followed up tee advance, mid Colonel Dennie 
chances favouring tee success of the enterprise, and the who had by this time penetrated far into the fort, was left 
event proved how correctly tense calculations were made, too long without support, although effecting wonders with 
On .reaching tee gate, Lieutenant Durand plainly distln- his little band. They were driving before them a 
guilhed through tee crevicoa tee movements of the guard numerous body qf tee enemy, who rushed towards the 
within. Tbe poor fellows weroamokfogteeirpipes with gate in the hepe of making their escape, just as Brigadier 
true Eastern', composure, quite unconscious of their ap- Sale’* column eras entering. The conflict arising front 
preaching doom. In lea thmftwo mfauton tee bags of this oolliaion wsa terrific. The Afghans finding them- 
powder were piled against tee huge portal, tee boa laid, selves hammed in on every side, rushed upon tee British 
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with the utmost impetuosity, as if to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible; and so tierce was their onset, that our 
troops began to waver. One of the enemy, a . wan of 
]Ktwcrful frame, attacked Brigadier Bide, and brought 
him down by a sabre-cut on the feces while dealing 
him a second blow, he missed his footing and full with 
the gallant general to the ground. A desperate struggle 
for life or death' then ensued between them, and the 
brigadier was again slightly, wounded in trying to gain 
possession of hiB enemy’s sword. Paint from loss of 
blood his situation was now most critical, and the career 
of the future hero of Jellatebad might have been cut short 
hi the broken portal of Gbuxncc, had not an officer of the 
18th opportunely approached, imd seeing hie general’s 
danger, plunged his sword into the body of the Affghan. 
Sir Robert Sale regained hie feet, nnd altliongh too weak 
to take any further active part in the conflict, he remained 
directing the troops, who had succeeded In driving the 
Affghans back, and establishing themselves in the town. 
But there was more to be accomplished before the victory 
could be regarded as complete. The citadel had not yet 
been assailed, and it was expected that the enemy would 
make a determined stand there. Anticipating this, 'Sir 
Johu Keane ordered every gnn iu the batteries to be 
brought to bear on that point. Bnt the governor (Oholaii 
Hyder Khan); astonmied by the sudden appearance of the 
storming patty within the walls, which he had deemed 
impregnable, abandoned- tiie contest in deeper and 
secreted himself ini a distant part of the tort. When the 
British, therefore, led on by then* commander, nothing 
daunted by his recent danger, reached the citadel, scarcely 
any resistance was offered, and in a few minutes the 

1 English colours floating proudly above the ramparts pro¬ 
claimed the completion of the enterprise. 

The total loss of the enemy in killed and wounded was 
estimated at nearly three thousand men, and more than a 
thousand were made prisoners. The British suffered far 
less severely, owing to tile darkness which prevailed 
during the conflict being more favourable to them than 
the besieged. Every street was strewn with the bodies 
of dying and dead Affghans 5 and fifty-eight ore said to 
have perished alone in a fortified house, which lmd been 
maintained by them with desperate valour. One fact, 
liuwevur, must bo recorded to the honour of the captors 
of Ghtumue—their exploit was unstained by even one 
solitary act of peculiar atrocity. All unnecessary violence 
ceased with the dose of the fighting, and those scenes of 
horror which almost invariably follow the capture of a 
tow n were unheard of here. These good dispositions on 
the.part of the soldiery were attributed by some to their 
abstinence from oxciting liqttora, the spirit stores of the 
army having been exhausted for some time previously. 

1 Be that, however, as it may, we cannot but rejoice at 
this victory bring untarnished by those dreadful 
atrocities, which have too' often, on similar occasions, 
sullied the triumphs of the British arms. 

It cannot be denied, that the chief merit of thebrilliaut 
achievement just recorded belongs to Captain Thompson, 
tho originator of-the daring plan by which the capture of 
Ghnimee was accomplished • but upon the energy, per¬ 
severance, and courage «f Colonel Dennis undoubtedly 
depended Be successful execution. Had he faltered in 
his coarse, or.^ptertainod any misgivings as to the its no 
of the contra^ the whole scheme would have feifed, and 
the British army might have met with a similar fate to 
that wMok subsequently overwhelmed ks unhappy remnant 
J at Cab: vl. On the contrary, at tho head of his gallant 


little band, ha rushed into the broach as boou as prac-; 
tlcable, and waa actually in possusaion of the fort before !j 
lie received any assistance. Bnt this gallant officer did, 
not obtain that praise for his courageous acts which is 
so much prised by every soldier. In the general orders 
issued after the capture of the ptaoe, his name only ap¬ 
peared among a list of others, who, whatever might be > 
their merits, were in no way particularly distinguished , 
from ths numerous other brave into engaged on that 
occasion ; - while Brigadier Sale was represented as having ! 
directed the leading edmao, thus obtaining the glory, 
which is generally admitted as being due to Colonel 
Donnie alone. Conscious of the responsible and import¬ 
ant part which he had played in the taking of Ghuzoee, 
Colonel Donnie could nat bnt fed deeply mortified -at his 
services being thus slurred over. Unwilling, however, to 
regard it aa proceeding from any ill-feeling toward* him¬ 
self, he attributed the- omission to some mistake,, and 
waited npon the commander-in-chief to explain the real 
circumstances of tha case. Instead of meeting with any 
redress in that quarter, his representations wore listened 
to with marked coldness, and he was altogether aqtgeotcd 
to such treatment as feted hit? with surprise andlndig- 
nation. Bo.. aggrieved did he feel himself, that fae at 
onco forwarded a - remonstrance on the - subject ta tiic 
military authorities in England, but yrtih little better 
success. No reply was vouchsafed to him 1 yet this silence 
.of the Horse Guards speaks in his.fevour, for it steady 
shows that his complaint was neither “frivolous ” nor " 

“ vexatious.” That it remained unnoticed is only one 
instance, among many others, of the power of those aris¬ 
tocratic influences which have so long proved the great 
bane of out military system. 

This gallant officer fell afterwards at Jcllalabad, when 
leading a column of troops against a strong fort, the 
\ defence of which was obstinately maintained by the 1 
Affghans. On approaching within a few yards of it, a 
ball from one of the guns struck him on the ride, and 
before lie could witness the success of the attack death • > 
had terminated his glorious career. He has been described 
as a man of decided talent as well as undaunted bravery, i 
and, under happier auspices, he would, doubtless, have j 
attained the highest rank in his profession. Bnt empty! 
words of praise—and not always those—were all that; 
his long ami arduous services earned for him, white upon j! 
some more fortunate superior iu rank was often bestowed . 
the reward of his brilliant actions. Such is the constitu- j; 
tion of oar military system, that it is to be feared there will j 
always be found in the British army men who have, like : 
Colonel Dennfo, met with nothing bnt disappointment. j 


A BSCUMRtfT OF TAILOB*. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the tailors petitioned . 
her majesty that a regiment might be raised, composed 
entirely of their craft, which petition her majesty was , 
graciously pleased to grant; and her majesty ordered , 
j that they should all be mounted upon warm. In a short 
I time the regiment was completed, and they were reviewed ! 
by her mijeaty just before their embarkation, who expressed i f 
great satisfaction at the handsome appearance they made.! 
On their arrival abroad, it was not icing before they had j 
an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, bat at test, \ 
being overpowered by numbers, they were eat off. When ; 
the account came to the queen she seemed greatly afflicted, 
but, recollecting herselfj rim exclaimed, “Thank God I 
I hare neither lost-man *hor horee, for they wore all 
tedbrt and mares.” 
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I: far the admirals to bo within reach of consultation when 
jjthe intelligence Groin Sinope alionld enable them to come 
[to a conclusive decision. They resolved, therefore, to 
despatch two French and English steamers to Sinope, to 
learn particulars* and to render any assistance in their 
power to the Turks who might have survived the action. 

At Sinope they learned that all the Turkish vessels to 
the number of eleven were destroyed: more than 4,000 
Tnrks had perished. The survivors, with few exceptions, 
were taken on board tho “ Retribution ” and fhe “ Moga- 
dorand almost the whole of them were more or less 
wounded. They did not exceed 400 in nnmber. The 
town of Sinope had suffered severely. The new batteries 
were dismantled. It appears that the Tnrks were the 
first to fire. This did not, however, prevent the Russians 
from having been the aggressors. While deploring their 
want of foresight, it is impossible sufficiently to admire 
the courage and devotion of the Turkish sailors. The 
six Russian lhie-of-battle ships quitted Sinope tho day 
after the battle. The Turkish sailors who were brought 
away in the English vessels, declared that the Russians 
continued to fire upon them when they knew that they 
could make no return, their vessels being in flames and 
their ammunition exhausted. The offioers respectively in 
command of the French and English vessels were in¬ 
structed to afraid communication with any Russian man- 
of-war ; but should a necessity for communicating occur, 
to state that they were destined for points on the Ottoman 
coast in connection with the interests of the two govern¬ 
ments. If told not to proceed, they were to retire after 
protesting, if the Russian force were superior to theirs i 
hut to persist in going to their destination if that force 
were equal or inferior. The disaster at Sinojic might have 
been averted if energetic meuns had been used by the 
Ottoman government to send it assistance. It was well- 
known at Constantinople, for some days before, that a 
division of Russian ships of war was cruising off the port 
of Sinope, and that another division was off Bartin and 
Amastre. The commander of the Turkish fleet wrote to 
Constantinople, and thus described his position:- 
“ Wednesday, about 7 o’clock according to Turkish time, 
seven sailing vessels and two steamers were perceived at 
a distance of about ten miles Grom Sinope. Those vessels 
were coming with a north-east wind towards Sinope. 
Wo immediately caused the vessels of the imperial fleet 
which are with ns to clear for action, and the two steamers 
* Taif ’ and ‘Erighly’ got their machinery ready for 
movement; and wo made preparations. Of the seven 
vessels, four parted company and entered into the port, 
and the other three vessels and the two steamers remained 
off Cape In4j6 Bonmon. Three line-of-battlo ships and one 
brig, that is to say, four vessels, entered into the above- 
mentioned pert, and thou made long tacks towards Guirgd, 
after which they bore down upon ns, and although they 
came within a distance which was far beyond range, 
they turned to windward under all sail, and towards the 
evening Stood away from the land and gained an offing. 
The following day, Thursday, at about 6 o’clock, seven 
vessels were again observed, that is to say, six of-tbe-line 
and one brig, and two steamers. Three of them, under 
easy sail, stood towards the opening of the port above 
mentioned until the evening, and towards evening they 
bore away. In fine, sis saii-of-the-Hno, a brig, and two 
steamers, are constantly off the port above-mentioned, and 
US.oneand at.another they beat about, 
Mgataa aid two Steamers .have been' 
ant Amesttus «sd 'this news is 


certain ; consequently, the station of the enemy is in this 
neighbourhood ; he may, therefore, receive reinforcements, 
or attack us with fire-sbipe. That being the case, if 
reinforcements arc not sent to us, and our position 
continues the same for some time—may God preserve us' 
from them!—it may well happen that the imperial fleet 
may sustain some loss.” The danger to which the Turkish 
flotilla was exposed had not escaped observation in other 
quarters. Ten days before the attack was made upon it, 
a Turkish steamer, called the “ Modari Tidjnret,” was 
captured about fifteen miles outside of Sinope by a Russian 
squadron of seven sail and one war-steamer, which had 
been cruizing within right of Sinopo for some days. The 
“ Medari Tidjaret” was proceeding to Constantinople, 
and hod taken on board at Sinope a quantity of rice for 
the use of the arsenal, a number of packages of merchan¬ 
dise belonging to merchants, and specie to the amount of 
150,000 piastres. A merchant-vessel, winch arrived at 
Samsoun with a Jerusalem flag, met the Russian squadron 
cruizing in the neighbourhood of Sinope, and was boarded 
by several boats from one of the Russian ships, and 
examined to sec if thore were any ammunition or govern¬ 
ment stores on board for the Turks. The Captain of the 
ntsvcbaaS-wMol, who was a Greek, Was then ordered to 
go close to a Russian frigate, the captain of which interro¬ 
gated him about the news from Constantinople, the number 
of English and French men-of-war at anchor in the 
Bosphorus, and asked exultingly if the capture of two 
Turkish steamers by the Russians had been heard of at the 
capital. Tho Greek captain stated that this Russian squadron 
was compoeod at seven sail of frigates and corvettes ami 
one large steamer » that the vessels appeared to form a 
line across the Black Sea, or from north to south, and 
commencing about fifteen miles from the coast, ho that it 
would be almost impossible for any ship to puss to ami 
fro, between Samsoun and Constantinople, without being 
observed by the Russians. The captain of a Turkish 
vessel, on its way to Trebizond from l’cnderakli, laden 
with, coals for the Ottoman Steam Company, when not 
far from Capo Kerempeh, also met four Russian two- 
deckers, two frigates, and a steamer. The latter boarded 
him and ordered him to surrender, upon which the 
Turkish captain told the Russian commander that his 
vessel contained a cargo of coals, going to Trebizond for 
the Anstrian Lloyd’s Company. On hearing this, the 
Russians made him take an oath that his statement was 
true, and, on his swearing to this effect, tho commander 
of the steamer made him give up about 1,800 kintals, or 
nearly 100 tons of coals, for which a receipt was delivered 
to him, with directions to give it to the Austrian agent, 
telling him to pass the cools taken in-his accounts, and 
that they would be pud for, The Turkish captain was 
then obliged to give up what ready cash he had on board 
(nearly 10,000 piastres), with a (mail cannon and a brace 
of pistols, and was allowed to continue his voyage. 

Notwithstanding the action at Sinope, the Porte woe 
not indisposed to oonclude an honourable peace with 
Russia. An assembly of the general council was hold 
on tho 18th of December to consider whether peace should 
be concluded, and after a more than usually animated 
debate the decision was in favour of peace on the follow¬ 
ing bases; immediate evacuation of the Principalities by 
the Russian troops i preservation of the sovereign rights 
unimpaired, and a guarantee from the Four Powers for 
the future. • As soon as the result of the council’s delibera¬ 
tions was made knows, the Turkish capital #ks throVu 
into a state which threatened insurrection. 
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I The aoftas, or religions students, took umbrage ut the required to explain what their insubordination meant, 
i pacific decision adopted by the general council, and formed They replied, that the conditions prescribed by the Koran 
! themselves into assemblies of an illegal character, ox- for peace after war had been disregarded. They were 
j pressed loadiy their discontent, and threatened to wreak told in return that neither peace nor armistice existed, 
! their vengeance on Reschid Pasha and ether obnoxious that the council had only declared a willingness to nego- 
' ministers. Alarming statements were also mode of intended tiatc on terms which would keep their territory and their 
! violence, including the conflagrate of the city, and the rights entire, and that the war would bo maintained with 
i massacre of its Christian i nh abitants. These reports, with vigour till then. Upon which they declared their loyalty 
! other indications of terror, became so prevalent, that Lord and obedience to the sultan, but on being required in 
! Stratford de Redeliffe felt it to be his dnty to lose ho time proof of their sincerity, to join the sultan's army, they 
I in adopting precautionary measures. Such as it was in declined, and were then condemned to exile in Oandia. 

!' his power to take ho therefore took, but with as little It appeared that the troops had behaved with perfect 
|; display or demonstration of alarm as possible. The discipline. 

: ! diplomatic body assembled at bis house. They addressed Sir Hamilton Seymour atr St Petersburg lost no time in 
;; a letter to the Ottoman secretary of state, and steamers remonstrating with Count Nesselrode, the chancellor of the 
| from the British and French squadrons wore prepared for empire, agaiust the attack njion the Turkish squadron at 
! any service which might be required. Before long it Sinope. The iangnage used by Sir Hamilton on this 

I became evident that the danger was less urgent than had occasion was indicative of the feeling which the British 
| been at first apprehended, and on sending to the Porte, government entertained as to the altered position in which 
! they found that, although the ministers were not there, that disaster had placed them with regard to Russia. A 
; tbo streets were fine from tumult, and the authorities lqpnte of tho conversation that ensned was forwarded 

I I prepared to maintain order. They could not, however, to Lord Clarendon, from which wc extract the follow - 
|j learn till late in the evening where Reschid Pasha, who ing :—“I said,” observed Siv Hamilton, “dismiss, 1 
Ijhad left his house in the morning, waa to bo found At, entreat of you, from your mind the unfounded notion 
■ i au early hour next morning they went toseo that minister, of the, existence on tho part of Her Majesty’s goveru- 

who bad taken refuge in his son’s honse at a distance from ment of a desire to humiliate Russia; no feeling ol 
! the city, and not far from the sultan’s palace. While they the sort exists. Do not imagine either that it can 
I {were listening to his recital of tho lato occurrences, and to be for onr interests that Russia should be injured—qnito 
j;liis opinion of their cause, a message arrived from the the contrary. Her Majesty’s government consider that 
! : president of the council, to inform him that tliu softas were they have reason to complain of Russia—that the nnliwited 
j still in a slato of agitation and disobedience to the govern- confidence placed in her assurances has been ill-repaid; 
! ment; that the effects of their example upon the more but the feeling does not alter their policy, or inspire the 
I dangerous classes of the populace were to be apprehended, government with the wish of returning evil for evil. The 
i and that doubts were entertained of the steadiness of the case is plainly this: Her Majesty’s government have a 
! troops. Conceiving that under such circumstances there British interest and a European interest in maintaining 
, was but one course to pursue, and that further indecision the independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire; 
j would endanger the most vital interests, and render every and they bold that tho first would have been virtually 
! immediate chance of peace impossible, Lord Stratford de destroyed if Prince Mensehikoff’s demand had been 
| ltedcliffe went ut once to the seraglio, and requested a successful; and that the second is placed iu great danger 
I private audience of the snltau. His majqsty having by the occupation of the Principalities, which is, more- 
| received him with ills usual affability, Lord Stratford de over, a precedent and example against which it behoves 
| Rodeliflc made no secret of what he understood to be the all the great powers of Europe to enter a protest. Her 
| real state of things, and placed before bis majesty in strong Majesty’s government accordingly have duties to perform 
colours the absolute necessity of acting with vigour and —duties not voluntarily undertaken, but imposed upon 
: determinate, so as to leave no time for the rebellion to them by Russia; and from the discharge of those duties 
gather strength and to assume more formidable proportions. Her Majesty’s government cannot and will not shrink. 
The interview ended by an assurance from his majesty Turkey mnst be defended from aggression. Her Majesty's 
that he would forthwith order the measures which had government are pledged to defend her, and the obligation 
been recommended, to be carried into effect, and that he mnst be discharged. Now as to the application of this, 
would himself pass over into bis city palaco in order to The victory over the Turks has produced a very painful 
mnke air additional impression on bis subjects. He effect in England. It may be regarded ns an intentional 
informed Lord Stratford de Redeliife at the same time insidt to tho maritime powers, for the statement which 
that he had decided on giving his formal sanction to the has been made respecting the affair is incorrect. It is imt 
vote of the general council in favour of peace. Lord trno that the Turkish squadron had on board trodps 
Stratford dc Redeliffe had scarcely left the palace when destined to attack Sdcoum-Kate. These ships were charged 
the sultan sent for the grand vheier, the sheik-ul-ialam, with provisions for Batoum, and they have been destroyed 
and tho seraskier. Ho apprised them of his views, and in a Turkish harbour, which is Turkish territory, which 
’ordered them to summon a council at the Forte. He then England is bouud to protect.” Before he bad concluded 
crossed over to Constantinople, and sent an officer of his this last sentence, Count Nesselrode interrupted him by 
court to the assembled ministers, apprising them of his strong assurances that nothing could be more unfounded 
assent to the council’s decision, and commanding them to than tho supposition of. its having been the wish of the 
take immediate measures for the maintenance of public Russian government to offer any affront to England and 
order and the apprehension of tho insurgents. His France. That which had happened wits, he observed, 
majesty’s commands were executed equally without delay tho unavoidable consequence of the position taken by tim 
and without difficulty. Above two hundred of the more two powers and of .ibid assigned to Russia. “Ttokqy, 
active softas were seined by the soldiery, and taken before said tent Nesselrode, "dedans, war upon os, the opens 
tho council in detachments of ten or twelve. They wore the campaign before toe term Mid 3Wyn by herSelfc sbe 
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j; invades our territory, she takes a null fortran whioh she 
still holds, and then yon find fault -with ns because we 
oppose hostilities by hostilities. But remember, 1 beg, that 
we ore at war with Turkey, and that no one ever heard 
, of a war which was not attended by acts such as you com¬ 
plain of. Onr attack too was a defensive act. The Turkish 
ships were notoriously laden with military stores, intended 
for the tribes who are lighting up war on onr borders.” 
The count subsequently inquired whether Sir Hamilton 
Seymour had any communication to make to him upon 
the subject of the entry of the Allied fleets into the Black 
Sea. Sir Hamilton replied that he had not, bnt that, as 
he had before stated, they were to bo sent there. Count 
Nesselrode inquired with what intent? To whieh Sir 
Hamilton replied by adverting to the feeling which had 
been produced in England and France by the affair of 
Sinope, and by saying that it might be assumed that it 
was intended to take measures for preventing the recur¬ 
rence of a similar catastrophe. In the course of an 
amicable conversation which ensned. Count Nesselrode 
expressed his belief that the Russian fleet would in con- 
! sequence of the advanced season be little likely to leave 
■ Sebastopol. He spoke likewise of the possible operations 

I of the English and French ships, observing that if it were 
i intended that their presence in the Black Sea .should 
! | prevent the Turin from being attacked by the Russians, 
ij there would be little justice in the proceeding, unless it 
|. were likewise proposed that the Turks should be restrained 
' | from molesting the coast of Russia. The combined squad- 
i rons, .which left their anchorage in Beicos Bay on the 3rd 

of .lannary (1854), with the intention of entering the 
\ Black Sea, were prevented from doing so in consequence 

I I of a sudden change of wind and weather. On the 5th of 
January the weather moderated and the fleets put to sea. 

| The admirals In command were charged with the deli¬ 
very of the following letter to the Russian admiral at 
I Sebastopol:— 

; “ Tbo squadron under our orders being on the point of 

' appearing in the Black Sea, in concert with that of France, 
I; and the object of this movement being the protection of 
i the Ottoman territory and wag against any aggression or 

I act of hostility, we apprise your excellency of it with the 
view of preventing any collision which might prejudice 
the friendly relations existing between our governments 
and yours, relations which we are desirous of preserving, 
j and which, doubtless, yon also wish to maintain. 

\ “ We should be happy to learn that your excellency, 

I I animated by the same pacific intentions, has been pleased 
:! to give to the commanders of the Russian forces in the 
11 Black Sea instructions intended to prevent any event 
I' which might compromise peace.” 


DISCOVERY OF STOKE COFFINS AT LINCOLN. 

j ^ Workmen have been fl>r the last few days employed in 
laying a new main of gas-pipes from the Dans ton Lock 
! through St. Martin’s-lane, and up Hungate, at Lincoln. 

! During the excavations iu St. Martini-lane enormous 
: coffins cut out of entire stone, were discovered about three 
j feet from the tnrftce. One of these contained a skeleton 
of considerable length, and a plait of hair found in a state 
jof extraordinary preservation. The coffin, as soon as 
exposed to the atmosphere, crumbled away, but we believe 
that the workmen have, succeeded in recovering one entire. 
They put have been deposited then in the 15th century, 
or earlier, and there is no doubt’that an ancient burial- 
ground extended about that period over a considerable 
space south of St. Martin’s chore]!. 


THE LARGEST EGO W THE WORLD. 

In the last sitting of tho Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
M. Geoffrey Saint Hilaire presented another egg of what 
is called “ the gigantic hird of Madagascar,” the species of 
winch is uow supposed to be extinct, but of which bones 
and eggs are being constantly found by the natives of that 
island. This egg is considerably larger than those of 
tho same bird already existing in the museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes, ana of which models have been sent 
to all the principal musenms of natural history in Europe. 
Its form is ellipsoid, its largest circumference is in French 
measure 0*025 metre (the metre is about three feet and 
three-and-a-half inches), and it oontains about elev&l-and- 
a-half quarts. The largest egg previously known of this 
bird—one of those in the museum at Paris—oontains 
eight-and-three-quarter quarts; and it is six times bigger 
than an ostrich’s egg, 148 times bigger than a hen’s egg, j 
and 50,000 . times bigger than the egg of tho humming j 
bird. ] 

FLAX, AS AN ARTICLE OF PROFIT. 

The profits of flax-growing ore very large, hut great care ' 
must lie taken in Baving the crop. Last season, on the estate! 
of Lord Baudou, there were upwards of 400 acres of 
land sown with flax, and a great number of the tenants 
sold their crop standing, at rates varying from £5 10s. 
to £8 per acre, tho buyers saving tho crops themselves. 
Amongst those who did not sell their crops were two who j 
had a most extraordinary return. One of them, who; 
saved three bushels of seed, had 67 stones of scutched 
flax, each stone weighing lOJlb., and 20 bushels of seed, 
the value of which is upwards of £30, after including 
the expenses of scutching—being payment at the rate of 
£20 per acre. 


REMEMBER ME NOT. 

Fabk tlire well. 0 my friend, in the hour of thy glee, 

When pleasure is reigning then think not of me; 

Rut if ever thy spirits are hnmbled in grief— 

If thAifrh yields no balm and tha tear no relief— 

Oh, think of ms lien in thy desolate lot, 

Hnt in blisafnller moments remember me not. 

In tho fulness of health net a thought on me east 
J would not as a clend o'er thy gladness bs pass’d, 

'Mid the bliss of thy lore be 1 far ftmn thy mind, 

As on her faitiifhl bosom thy head is reclined; 

While the sweetness of life unalloyed, k thy let, 

And thou dwell’st inlti annshinfe, remember me not. 

I would come to thy memory when health fades away 
. Like the darknesa of night on a ohillmnrky day, 

When tbo thought, although gloomy and bleak it may lie, 
Might yield mi abatement of anguish to thee— 

Bnt oh I while prosperity beams on thy lot, 

And thy heart is all happy, remember me noI. 

When the cold hand of death all then lor’st shall have chill’d, 
And thy heart with (mattered affliction is filled; 

When bnt light to that sorrow is all other grief, 

Then the sod thought of me mar oonvey that relief; 

Rut while yet in her beauty she blesses thy lot, 

And crowns it with fimdnsss, remember me' net. 

It is uut in the ramble, the feast, or the dance, 

When the yonng heart’s felicity speaks iir each glance— 

It is not 'mid the soothing or repnmras strain 
Of music, I'd corns to thy memory train— 

Oh, no! while snob light-hearted pastime’s thy lot, 

Lot no pain mingle with it—remember me set 

Should adversity touch the*, eh, think of me then, 

For I d soften toy grief were I near thee sain-; 

Should thy eummer-time Mend* fall Kke flower- leaves sway, 
On the coming, all dark, of thine evil-fraught day, 

Then, believe me still steadfast, thmigh bhgbtedthy lot— 
Butwbile fortune is smiting, re memb er am tor. 
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THE RUSSIAN FOUNDLING. 

(conclusion.) 

Mastebino liis own footings (% it had cost him dear 
to toll Etionne that he, was not his son) Colonel Kadowicki 
went straightway to Monsieur do Marsau, to whom ho 
related in confidence whole story. Monsieur do 
Mursan expressed groat sympathy tor the young officer, 
but took core not to compromise himself in any way by 
holding out hopes that ho would consent to his marriage 
with Pauline before ho had attaiuod the rank of captain. 
On the contrary, ho took occasion to hint (too politely to 
give pfleuco) that luul ho known that Etienne was not 
the son of Colonel Kadowicki, his consent would never 
havp boon given. 

I Even while Kadowicki was in his room, Monsiour de 
| Mursan was turning in his hood a plan, which he began 
i to put into execution as soon as Ids visitor left him. A 
j sister of his, who had been staying with him for some 
: time, was to leave tor Paris on the morrow; he determined 
I to send his daughter with her to avoid the recurrence of 
j disagreeable domestic scenes when Etienne should come, 
j as ho undoubtedly would, to tell his Juuuxe bis talo of 
| distress. Hastening to his daughter’s apartment, he 
, asked her how she would like a trip to Paris with her 
! aunt. “ Oh, my dear papa I” was Pauline’s reply as she 
j threw herself into his arms. Guessing rightly that this 
: signified that tho young lady was not averse to the trip, 
j he continued: “ You can stay there a fortnight or three 
[weeks, by which time I shall ho called to Paris by 
| important affairs, and you shall return with me.” “ Hut,” 
j said Pauline, hesitating, "is not Etienne soou going to the 
' war ?” “ lie is not under immediate orders,” answered 

! her father, “ and you will be back here long before his 
j departure.” 

Pauline spout tho evening and greater part of the night 
in preparing for her departure. She, however, fonud 
time to write a word of adieu to Etienne, bat unfortunately, 
when she started with her aunt before seveu in the 
morning, being probably drowsy at that (for her) unusually 
early hour, she left it on her table, instead of giving it to 
the servant to deliver. 

About mid-day Monsieur de Marsau, who was just 
leaving hie house, “tot Etienne, who pale as death (ho 
lutd nut even laid down all the past uight) was coming to 
seek Pauline, and learn whether he could at least hope in 
her love and faith. Monsieur de Morgan smiled os he 
came up. “ Your visit is doubtless not for me, my dear 
Etienne; Madame de, Marsau is at home, but 1 don’t think 
she is visible, .for sho is suffiiriog from a severe headache; 
Pauline left for Paris this morning” 

* l For Paris,” gasped Etienne. 

“ Yes; she is going to stay a, month or so with her 
aunt.” 

“ With her auhtj" mechanically repeated Etienne, and 
heedless of some other .observation qc question addressed 
to him by Monsianr de Marian, he bowed and turned 
away... .' > ■, 

“ My fate is aealed,” he sold to himself, as he went on. 
“Pauline abandons me > her father is glad to break off the 
match.; bar mother, till now injr friend, refuses to see me,” 
and ho walked on, hardly knowing whither he went, far 
out of tho town and along the sw-ceast. . 

The first glimpse of. the train that bid blighted bis; 
career and crushed hi* hopes, had stunned bira; now be 
was able to thmfc Ughte, hit spfihriAgs moreased at every 
moment, for every moment ahnwed hum hi# misfortune in 


a new and stronger light He thought of the exultations 'j 
of ids comrades who were going to win tho glory ] j 
denied to him; of the disgrace of quitting his division. 1 
when ordered on activu service, and as none would 
over know the true reason, whatever excuse might bo 
given, some stigma would attach to his name; and 
some would insultingly pity him, thinking his removal 
from his corps, was caused by injustice in some high 
quarter. Wlrnt if the whole secret wero known, he 
would theif assuredly be compelled to quit tho service, 
and tor what other life than that of a soldier was he fit ? 
Worse than all this was tho thought of Pauline ; of h6r , 
quitting him without a word, without a line; and of the I 
coolness with which he was now treated by her family, i 

Thoughts of suicide had during the night flitted through' j 
the young man’s iirain : two years before, a school friend,; 
of his had, with less cause tor despair, put a termination [' 
to his yonng life; but Etienne thought of Kadowicki, of j | 
his father, as still he called him in Ills heart, and could jj 
not hear to leave him uluue aud desolate in the world. <; 

The sky was loworiug, the gale that lout sprung up in 
the morning was increasing, and a heavy swell agitated, 
[the sea. Etienne sat down ou the beach, and gazedji 
moodily at the troubled waters. Tic could indulge itis j' 
meditations uninterruptedly, fur no living creature waslj 
near. Close by were one or two fishermen's cottages, but j 
their inhabitants were away. A boat was drawn up on 
the bench, and another was tossing about nearly 0 ]i|x*site 
the cottages, bnt so tar out gt sea that it looked like a 
black speck ou the water. 

Presently a woman carryiug a basket el' provisions 
approached, entered one of the huts, aud, apparently 
disappointed at not finding some one, called out loudly. 
At length, after looking all round the Cottage#, she come 
towards the sea. When she perceived that there was 
but one boat on the beach, and suw the little speck that 
was fast growing smaller, as it went farther from the 
shore, she began to utter such cries of distress, that 
Etienne, awaking from his gloomy reverie, started up, and 
asked what was the matter. 

“ They have gone out all of them in the brat, though 
ills father beat him for it the last time, aud they wijl all 
be drowned.” 

“ Who?” said Etionne. 

“ My children and my brother’s—tom’ boy# and three 
girls. I left them to the care of the eldest girl, who is 
thirteen, and they have taken the bout away and gone 
out, and they will all he drowned.” 

An old man, decrepit and infirm, who had crept 
oqt of one of the huts, now dragged himself np to them. 

“ You were at home, tether, and you let them go!” 
said the woman, reproachfully. 

“ Eh! eh 1 ” said tho old man, “ it was not so rough 
an hour ago; besides Pierre ami Jean are strong— tip . 
boys swim like rats.” 

“ Y ee, but the girls, and the little one,” sobbed the woman, 

“ Eh I eh I ” replied the old man, “ there is no danger 
—It is a good boat—the boys are strong.” 

Rut there was danger: in a few moments more, the 
boat that eoemed to be returning towards tho shore, 
suddenly capsized. The distance prevented tho cause of 
the afefident bring perceived from toe beach. A shriek 
of agony burst from the woman’s Ups. Etienne without 
listening to, or indeed hearing toe dissuasions of the old 
Bum, who kept repeating, “ The boys swim like rats, aud 
yttu will not be able to save toe (fibers—you can't save 
town,” plunged into the sea. 
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He had but obeyed the impulse of ■ generous nature her aunt. He saw in this the bend of her politic father, 
without calculating probabilities of success. Oho vegne and trembUng to think of the effect the intelligence 
idea had erbatod hit brain go .rapidly that ho hardly would produce on Etienne, he awaited impatiently the 
rould be said to have thought it—“ My life is of no value, evening when Ida son had promised to cone to bin 
I may .as well throw it as a, last chance to these poor resigned and strong to bear Ids grief, 
creatures.” Night came, but Etienne came not. His father sought 

Tile plnngc into the cold water had, however, the effect him; and as hoar after hour passed, sent messengers to 
of recalling his wandering senses; he pnt forth all Ms discover where ho was—dll in vain. The vague fear 
strength, and struggled manfully to make his wpy with all gave way to die stern conviction that Etienne had sought 
possible speed, in the direction of the boat. Bat Etienne in self-destruction a refuge from his sorrows. 

Was not a first-rate swimmer. At swimming-schools and “ It was cruel to leave me, when tor so many years I 
id smooth water ho had fancied himself a proficient in the have lived for him,” he exclaimed to himself, but to 
! art, bnt had never yet bnfibttod the waves of an angry sea. others he spake not a word. Ere morning dawned the 
The boat was much farthor off than he had imagined; colonel's grey hair had became white as buow. 
be reached it, however, exhausted and panting. One boy Bnt when at length the body of his beloved son was 


was clinging to it, as it floated bottom upwards on the borne to the barracks, sorrounded fay a crowd of fishermen 
water; the tyro eldest had struck out tor their lives, who told of his noble efforts to save their comrade’s 
Etienne seized hold of the child, and bearing him away, children, a few tears trickled down the veteran's pale and 
prepared with Increased difficulty to return to the shore, hollow cheeks—Etienne had not cruelly abandoned him; 

Hehad now but ono hand free to struggle with the waves, he had generously laid down his life in endeavouring 
and he had to contend, in returning, against a current to save others. Radowicki could now weep over his 
that had proved fatal to some of the best swimmers. He lost son. 

felt his strength felting. Suddenly a distant shout swept Ho obtained permission to convey the body of the 
over the water. He guessed that succour was at hand, young man to Paris, and bailed him by the side of his 
and tor a, few seconds was inspired with fresh energy; mother. He quitted the army, and took a small •bouse' 
the hoy answered the shout, again it sounded, and, this dose by the cemetery of P4ru-la-C3uuae. Every morning J 
time nearer, bnt Etienne’s strength was gone. He re- at day-break, the old soldier was seen kneeling by one orj 
tinqnished his hold of the boy, and sank. The child who the other of the two graves, sometimes occupied . in j 
could swim a little, continued straggling for a minute or prayers, sometimes tending the fiowers that he had canned 
two; then a boat came up, and a man drew him in. Two to be planted round the tombs. The guardian seemed to 
or three sailors, who were passing near the cottages, know him, and opened for him at an earlier hoar than tor 
bearing the poor woman’s tale of distress, bad, as others the gates of the city of the dead, 
promptly as they could, launched the boat that was For three months ho came daily at the same hour; at 
on the beach, and rowed to the assistance of Etienne, the expiration of this time his visits suddenly ceased. 
They were too late, nor could they even devote much On the tenth day of his absence a long funeral pro¬ 
time to seek for him, for the sea and wind were increasing cession wound its way among the alleys of the cemetery, 
in violence, and soon after having saved the boy, they and the body of Colonel Radowicki was laid near those of 
were obliged to pnt about and row towards the shore tor his mother and his adopted son. 

their lives. A crowd of his countrymen followed these who bore 

life next morning the bodies of Etieune and two of him to hlagravc; he had deserved this of them, for though 
tfae giris were washed ashore about a mile from the spot often disapproving their conduct, ho hod ever in his time 
where they were lost. of poverty devoted a small Bum to charities destined to 

the relief of the poorest among them; of late years his 

After bis interview with Monsieur de Marsan, contributions had increased with his fortunes, while .he 
Radowicki returned to Etienne’s apartments. The young never lost an opportunity of serving with his patronage 
man was still too east down to hear him. In the evening or infinenco a fellow exile; all he possessed he had left to 
he was no better. The next morning his father found them; and now, while" weeds grow rank round the wea- 
him somewhat calmer from sheer fatigue and want of thcr-stained and ruin-threatening monuments of some 
sleep. Radowicki failing, however, to console him, members of wealthy families, the tombs of the two exiles 
gently repoached him for his impatience and want of and the foundling are deity visited and freshly decorated 
mmol courage to bear up against disappointment " My by some of Radowicki’* countr ymen (t h e rich proud of 
Career too was blighted in youth,” said he, "from the his virtues, the poor gratefal for hi* benefits. 

jgjhmaele of fortune I was thrown on the world—poor—an ..., ..... -.. 

PRki, with scarce a friend jyct I bote up against all/for . _. __ ... „ _ ... r ■ . _ ... ■ . „ 

rayroiTtiw k*fly sfo ttiwu yn fl r*/a w . A HAY'S JOURNEY WITH A NIGHTS DREAM. 

These words brought the Wash of shame into Etienne’s Setts two Or three years ago, haring been called Up to 
ptffi; feed, and he said, ns he pressed the colonel’s hand, London on the decease of a relative, over whose nflttrs 
“ Bear with tow fother, i cannot listen to yon now, but; myself and another had been made tnetoewtoiMflfMlhto 
this evening I w®week your presence, mid you will find about his marriage ■ ce rtificate havinff ariMfaJit wasjudged 
me again a feu.” , ■ , v ■ best that my co-twstee or myself sfernttritit Rn vltor 

■ It was after feis feat vMt of his fetiur that Btisime of -lr—remote village hi;* epntfern tototortuf 
went'to inquire affer Btodlnw and learned Chat afi too England, who, bring a col leg e friend efthedeefe iwft usd 
vugne hopes he «sS. fcthetoidfeef his sorrMo,eotitinud; offintatodfor him on the ogntfea rf btl toatrilfitowri "WstfTi 
to cherish wtoo vritototf thatato eras torito him far tifetofcrwd^ 

, - 1 ’:* . j l > V % • ; topfin the zeaeen of ay .fetofeg, ;«d. totodfotfg,tg 

• to the Itodtetotop-.aiitowbndfib bear; Mto.lti» tbenextrigkt,Iwwedtotosiri* 

thto M s d efe o iie flc de ItotoUt bad been neat to Baris withtlnfiay in the third weak to. Rtonuw Wtouto'u»etiy the 















one most agreeable far travelling, but os the sou Rhone 
brightly, the weather promised to be fair. I left the 
Waterloo Station about toe o'clock in the morning. 

We journeyed quickly for about an hour and a half 
without eteffang. An elderly gentleman in the opposite 

corner of the carriage, who was my sole companion, first 
tead the paper, torn snuff, coughed, put on a travelling 
cap, offered me Ids paper, and quietly resigned himself 
into the terns of Morpheus. At the next station, however, 
where we stopped, a lady got in with a servant and a 
baby. Whenever I travel, reader, I am haunted by 
babies. I don’t naturally care ahout them, either to 
dislike them or the reverse, but (hey are by no means so 
indifferent to me. First they stare at me, then they crow, 
kick ipy shins if opposite to me and short-coated, want 
to get held of my watch-chain, and, in short, make all 
manner of advances, sometimes not altogether agreeable. 
The mother apologises, and I, of course, protest I like 
' it, dx. This baby, however, behaved much more discreetly; 

; it only cried just sufficient to rouse the old gentleman 
| thoroughly, make him look very savage, and take a great 
{ deal of snuffy and then went quietly to sleep till we 
{ arrived at the next station, which we did about two 
| o’clock. This was a junction where I had to change my 
carriage, and having hastily swallowed a eup of eeffim and 
a sandwich, I jumped into the train which was to take 

me to the town of B . . -d, the nearest railway point to 

my destination. 

I The sun was now obscured by thick black clouds, and 
the wind howled away over the dark low moors or wet 
sandy sea-shore along which we passed. At lost, about five 

o'clock, I rcnchod B-il, and then finally took my 

scat in an omnibus which purported to convey me to 
the “ Bear,” from whence 1 was assured I could have 
! means of conveyance to my journey’s end. There was 
nobuby else in the same omnibus, but several boxes and 
parcels to be deposited in the town, en route to tho “ Bear,” 
were piled np in one corner, whence, as soon as we got 
{ into a state of motion, they issued forth, first one and then 
another, off their narrow ledge, striking my legs and 
falling on my toes in a manner which, however amusing 
in relation, was not at all so in the performance. We 
jostled mid humped over the stones, and in due course drove 
into, the covered archway of the “Bear.” I now began to 
make inquiries abontfoe means, of transit to the village of 
I.——. My informers seemed not to be very dear as to 
its existence or its whereabouts, and all that I could toil 

them was that It was near the town of H-. “Oh, 

well, they knew H— — very well,” and believed they had 
a mate who knew the place I sought. It was settled that 
1 was to have a hornet a gig, and a Jehu, who should 
conduct me in safety $ and whilst fois was preparing, T 
turned‘in and got a cup of tea at % “Bear” before 
starting on my journey. All being reaJm, the gig made its 
appearance, tine driver well fostewciL ffif above his nose in 
a drab-coloured, large mother-cif^sart buttoned coat 
A crowd o f ostlers andotablemen Of coarse attended—-one 
to take the cktitoff“foe mare ;" another .to carry a 
totally superfluous lantern! as there was a huge gas-lamp 
at the doort a third to put in the gentleman’s luggage, 
and a fourth to bring * nag of own for the hone, which 
had been prerfotodyforgottea. At last-all was oompicto, 
I tobk nty seat heme the driver, tha bag was placed by 
tiie atnxM tlghdy steaw^*te#& At how^festi 
removed : 

right.” Whir-r-r over the stones weuffeewheels$ and out 
of foe yard we dashed, and hsto -street, 


up the. hill, and past the market-place. After tills part 
of the journey #as accomplished , H the mare ” contented to 
•paeeed: 'Wire: ratietfaSy, end we got out of the town. 
Presently, by foe darkness, I found we were proceeding 
along a fine avenue of tree's, that swayed to and 
creaked And cracked in foe odd gusty wind. This avenue, 
which was a long and fine one, boingfinished, we come to 1 
wbat seemed a large fiat moor, cold and bleak in the 
extreme, which kt reality was * large tract of arable land, 
undivided even from foil road by either hedge**, fence, or 
wall of any description. Across this expanse of country 
the wind swept sharply enough, and On opening my month 
to ask the driver whether foe place was a moor or a 
common—for one or foe other I fancied it mast be—J 
found my words so compfetcly blown down my throat 
that I gave np the attempt in despair, and we journeyed 
on in silence. It was cold, silent, melancholy woib 
enough, -and yet not without a certain grandeur; foe 
pitchy blackness of foe night alone produced that 
feeling, and the bowling, rustling, boisterous wind which 
rushed round one’s head, in at any possible corner of the 
apron, down the throat add nostrils, and then with H 
dissatisfied whirl, like a bee that leaves a fipwer on which 
it has found no liouey, flew away to make new mischief i 
amongst the trees, and over foe fiat, moor-likc fields. 
This wind enhanced greatly the effect of the seene. 
Shortly after we useendod, and then descended, a very 
sharp and narrow kill. Now and then, however, a 
glimmering and faint light might be seen where there were 
some small scattered cottages belonging to some hamlet or 
village in the hollow. Chi, on, we go. Another hill is 
ascended; then wc descend again; near the bottom is 
heard a rushing, whirring noise—plainer, louder; horses’ 
feet, pole-bars clanging. We draw to foe side of foe 
road; it is nearer—yes—voices, horses, horses—“ Jcvoo, 
jovoo, jevoo,” and away dashed the mail. W o pass a village 
or so, and few words arc exchanged, except when the driver 
aodmysdf tell each other what wo both know before: “It’s 
a very rough night.” After a time 1 asked if we were not 

now near L-. “Why,” replied my companion and 

guide, “I don't know exactly, yc see, whercsomever foe 
place ye talk of be”—speaking broadly in the dialect of bis 
county. Well, this was hopeful, certainly 1 I explained 

that it was near 11-, and that they had informed me 

at the “Bear” that he would convey mo there; that I 
was totally ignorant of the road, and hod never been there 
in my lifo. After some time speut in silence and con¬ 
sideration, he asked if I would object to take another gig 

from B-, where 1 should, doubtless, find a guide who 

could take me to L-; and, seeing no better way 

before me, I consented, and not long after we jolted over 

the stones of the town of II-. The gas-lights glared 

in our faces, the wind howled about us somewhat less, and* 
soon we turned into foe archway of an inn. My Jc w * 
here explained what was required, and reported that tif » 
would produce a gig and a guide; I, therefore, dferaoiiM 
Ostlers and stable-boys rushod about with lanterns—sdj 
to get the gig; others, “Block Jack,” who was, doubtless* 
doomed fittest as a match for foe night; others assured 
me I had better remain where I was for foe n^h^ is the 
road was rough and tiresome, the night dark and cold—^ 
“in fact, It waanotSltogether safe," they hinted. I merely 
- inquired whether fogy would take me, and. for the rest 
regarded fold* dodgers and hegfes merriy aa induaements 
fotthe to spemft foe night at the inn. Having settled 
foe payment I had to make to my late charioteer, I 
to u fowrit-foe new vehicle and fastened myself ip.. We 
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«9it toSI be down directly,” alluding, as 1 fonnd aftor- 
Wmflts, to Mrs. Johnson, an old-fksbiOnecl, but Agreeable 
pemtyiagiv whe shortly afterwards made bat appearance 
He had another peemiatitt, and perhaps the gicatest of 
tdl, thoftgh (rising from the aenftiess no aoubt, bat when¬ 
ever tMfc'sitig mi ady subject, be bad a habit of humming 
-hi bind of sighing aloud, Composed of th c descending 
notes tft lb) octave, 14 Ham, bum, ham," pronounced 
Without opening the nwuftj, at my Idea I believe on bn 
own part of ids doing it the tea and eggs which my 
host had provided, proved very acceptable Mi Johnson 
and Ms w% metuiwhRe, devoted my mcttopobiau mti lh- 
genee With an much soft add rapidity a* I did their good 
drter, and a silence followed any very astounding piece 
Of fntolJigonCe, broken only by the pensive “hup, hum, 
bum * of my host: then off We went'again osi comb new 
topic—I bawling htfof Ht cant, dnvooritig biead ind 
buttoi, and swaUovridg tap tea, la ii ttamftoutJy i ipul 
nuknnef 

Tea being finished a litis after tdne Wifiodk, 1 wont <m 
bair-an-honr or so into the Old geAtldhbm's studv, win i< 
We discussed the matter about which l had tome lie 
happening to have a copy of the regMfci by him e>i tin 
mmriege of my deceased fiiend, and bcica qbht altu 
some tWnkilig and “ humming, (with him they wen 
synonomous) to tell me most oi iuai T Wished to know 
and tamo to tHsoover, we adjourned again to the dimn„- 
100 m Tbo servants them made their appearance, uni 
payer* succeeded; after which Mrs Johnson took hu 
dcpattiue foi the night, and I and my host going hack 
Into the study, heps escribed for mo stone hot braiuh-auel- 
watn and a pipe, both oi which I oryoyed oinaringlv 
About eleven o’clock we Separated for the night, mil 
whether it was the brandy, the waim loom, the wind 
and cold that had preceded both, or the* obi gcutlrmuiV 
“htimming," pi whatnot, I frit marvellously glad to wi^h 
my host good night, and tumble into the w‘aim, iu\ itmg, 
ohlieionhmg hod; the howling wind still laging ontsi Ip 
forming a gentle, and to me always pleasing, lullaby 
Sleep anon < amo—“ But in that sleep what dtpamn m i> 
come;” and they did: sH that day’s events oddly .tuil 
absmdh fomponnded—the babyhont the lailway-cautago 
was driving the mail-coach—then the mail-coach would 
drive into Mr. JOhoSou^S study—HrhfoiM of the Chimney - 
corner came sH the package* that had tormented me in 
the omnibus—suddenly 1 was rittfog, tAlkiiig, not with 
Mr. Johnson, bat with i led-oo*Oty pilot-coated man, 
•bout stone coal traoite—Jn another moment the lioise 
stumbled (what hoi to I tun Smw 1 don’t know), and 1 
wiled on the rooty Wfctod «b* durtp trickled down the 
bank, am! the fopt% «oW fmd ototomy, brushed my foic- 
htttd—Htaddetfiy We were drlvlbg te«^h watai—then 
the oeaob sewnsd to Spring out upoh to* hi the darkness— 
the cJodtstrBCfe-^Wj^ H htWbhdSa»bWn.” Atkngtli 
I gate a start tow opened^ *y»; a fine bright sun 
shirnc to at my vfsJw; Mt& the bid clergyman liimsc If 
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gSK tikutvM h&.'fiw Wfiikg fr&aed jumped up to 
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OsfteAthe * , ftyp, 1 ''with a duty, worn-oat sign, and rotting 
OSbhagta and rimee thrown out to front, then we 
Stosawd a very rough Mil with several gates to be 
«Md Shortly doming an v«y high ground, saw to 
the few fotet glHurtering lights which ®y taciturn 
on informed me rawlted the tillage of h~— 
Wn had “ft mighty bad hill to go down, and some 
Wtoto to go ttubflgty and a hill to go up.” He shortly 
agate datoemfod to go down “the mighty bad Mti,” 
erityfo eurteWy was bid enough—sneh enowous spwM 
loose in the way, ftad huge flat pieces of limestone 
forming m many places the road itself Aftci a 
tittle tho drive) ascended again, whilst we went through 
e water spoken of; and we then w&uded slowly a 
ty steeper than any we had before entumnieied. In 
ftgothor moment we open some gates, thaw np befuie a 
tittle stucco houSfr—the hell is rang—the door opens, 
out a flood of Minding fight op our bewildered 
totes, Stiff and odd t got out and tuab into the hali, 
Whttc I ewtttoto the totyrimgymfo), and my journey 
Is. . * 

lb. &jKnlsm, s, short cud somewhat stont mm, with a 
thick uto-vwy4saliy-tied White ficahaioth around hft 
', and some grains of mo# reefing on his couteoetlar, 
toward end ifootic htpsis with me heartily Omagh, 
ton pulled me into a rota an tho left Side of tbo btity 
Where »** « fttifie Wreftd for to*, a goad fin, md • togs 
tofttotod mmMmair, into which last ha insisted «n 
pbtetog toyetlfi to rftflto Ms placing me- Thtft 


M tscjwlf M gnrfMto fcoftt and 1 tho 
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